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Bombay Castle. 14th February 1902 . 


in further recognition of the distinguished 
Sir James McNabb Campbell. K.C.l.E j and of thi 

assisted him in his work. His 
fhat th^fon ■ ®T°'' is pleased to order 

No Vsss Srd"t? Government Resolution 

No. 2885, dated the 11th August 1884, be republished and 

printed immediately after the title page of Volume I Part 1 
of the Gazetteer, and published in every issue; 


“ H is Excellency the Governor in Council has from time to time 
expressed his entire approval of the Volumes of the Gazetteer 
already published, and now learns with much satisfaction that the 
remaining Statistical Accounts have been completed in the same 
. elaborate manner. The task now brought to a close by Mr. Campbell 
has been very arduous. It has been the subject of his untiring 
industry for more than ten years, in the earlier part of which period, 
however, he was occasionally employed on additional duties, includ- 
ing the preparation of a large number of articles' for the Imperial 
Gazetteer. When the work was begun, it was not anticipated that 
so much time would be required for Its completion, because it was 
not contemplated that it would be carried out on so extensive a 
scale. Its magnitude may be estimated by the fact that the 
^ Statistical Accounts, exclusive of the general chapters yet to be 
reprinted, embrace twenty-seven Volumes containing on an average 
500 pages each. Mr. Campbell could not have sustained the unflag- 
ging zeal displayed by him for so long a period without an intense 
interest in the subjects dealt with. The result is well worthy of the 
labour expended, and is a proof of the rare fitness of Mr. Campbell 
on the ground both of literary ability and of power of steady 
application for the important duty assigned to him. The work is 
a record of historical and statistical facts and of information 
regarding the country and the people as complete perhaps as ever 
was produced on behalf of any Government, and cannot fail to be 
of the utmost utility in the future administration of the Presidency. 

“2. The thanks of Government have already been conveyed to 
the various contributors, and it is only necessary now to add that 
they share, according to the importance of their contributions, in 
the credit which attaches to the general, excellence of the work.” 


The whole series of Volumes is now compiete, and His 
Exceliency in Council congratulates Sir James Campbell 
and all associated with him in this successful and memor- 
able achievement. 


H. O. QUIN. 

Secretary to Government, 

General Department. 



The earliest record of an attempt to arrange for the preparation 
of Statistical Acconnts of the different districts of the Bombay 
Presidency is in 1843. In 1843 Goyernment called on the Revenue 
Commissioner to obtain from all the Collectors as part of their 
next Annual Report the fullest available information regarding 
their districted The information was specially to include their own 
and their Assistants’ observations on the state of the cross and other 
roads not under the superintendence of a separate department^ on 
the passes and ferries'througliout the country, on the streets in the 
principal towns, and on the extension and improvement of internal 
communications. As from Collectors alone could any knowledge of 
the state of the district be obtained, the Collectors were desired to 
include in their Annual Reports observations on every point from 
which a. knowledge of the actual condition of the country could be 
gathered with the exception of matters purely judicial which 
were to be supplied by the Judicial Branch of the Administration. 
Government remarked that, ite Collectors aijcl their Assistants 
during a large portion of the year moved about the district in 
constant and intimate, communication with all classes they possessed 
advantages which no other public officers enjoyed of acquiring a 
full knowledge of the condition of the country, the causes of 
progress or retrogradation, the good measures which require to 
be fostered and extended, the evil ■ measures which ...call lor 
abandonment, the defects in existing; institutions which require to be 
remedied, and the nature of the remedies be applied. Collectors ' 
also, it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the effect 
of British rule on the condition and character of the people, on 
their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious observances. They 
can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings 
clothing and diet, and can observe the use of improved implements 
of husbandry or other crafts, the habits o^loco motion, the state of 
education particularly among the higher classes whose decaying 
pieaiis and energy under our most levelling system compared with 
that of preceding governments will attract their attention. ' Finally 
they can learn how far existing village institutions are effectual to 

^ Secretary’s Letter 4.22S to the Eeveuue Commissioner dated 30th Pecember 1843* 
Eevenne Volume ISBi of 1843. . . ■ . , 
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iheir ead, and may be made available for self-government and ni 
the management of local taxation for local purposes* . 

In obedience to the>se orders reports were received from the 
Collectors of Ahmei^hM Broach Kaira TJiaiia and Khandesh. 
Some of the reports^ especially that of Mr. J . D. Inverarity^ 
contained much interesting information* These five northern 
reports were practically the only result of the Circular Letter of 
1843* 

The question of preparing District Statistical Manuals was not 
• again raised till 1870. In October 1867 the Secretary of State desired 
the Boxnbaj Government to take steps for the compilation of a 
Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer prepared 
during that year for the Central Provinces* The Bombay Govern- 
ment requested the two Revenue Commissioners and the Director of 
Public Instruction to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the 
ordei’S of the Secretary of State. . In reply the officers consulted 
remarked that the work to be done for the Bombay Presidency would 
be of a multifarious character ; that the article on the commerce of 
Bombay would require special qualifications in the writer ; that 
again special qualifications, would be required for writing accounts 
of the sacred cities of Nd/sik and P^lit^na^ of the eaves of Ajanta 
and Ellora, of the histories of Sindh Gujard^t and Ahmednagar^ and 
of the Portuguese connection with Western India, Tlie Committee 
observed that a third form of special knowledge would be required 
to write accounts of Parsis Khojas and other castes and tribes ; 
that in short the undertaking would be one of much wider scope 
and greater difficulty than the preparation of the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces. Much thought would be required before the 
general plan could be laid down/ and after the plan was fixed ali 
sorts of questions as to arrangement and treatment of particular 
parts would be sure to arise. In the Oommittee^s opinion local 
revenue officers could not as a rule find time to devote to work of 
this description without neglecting their ordinary duties ; but they 
could correct and amplify such information as a special officer could 
compile from the published and unpublished records of Government. 

In January 1868 the BSmbay Government decided that the general 
supervision and direction of the work should be placed in the hands 
of a Committee consisting of the Revenue Commissioners^ the 
Director of Public Instruction, and the Commissioner of Customs, 
and that an Editor should be appointed with a small copying 
establishment to act under the directions of the OommUtee* The 
Editor was to give his entire time to the work and was expected t€> 


r 


finish it in about a year. He was to collect and arrange in 
alphabetical order all recorded information regarding the towns and 
other places of interest in each Gollectorate^ and to send printed 
on half margin each draft when completed to.«the local officers for 
verification, additions, and alterations. When the drafts were 
returned and corrected by the Editor, they were to be laid.before the 
Committee. To enable the Editor to meet such expenses as a fair 
remuneration for articles contributed by qualified persons, and also 
to pay for the printing of the work with small accompanying maps, 
an amount not exceeding Rs, 12,000 was sanctioned for the total 
expense of the Gazetteer including the payment of the Editor. At 
the outset it was decided to place a portion of the sum sanctioned 
not exceeding Rs. 2000 , at the disposal of the Commissioner in 
Sindh to secure the preparation of articles referring to Sindh. The 
Committee were requested to meet at Poona in June 1868 and, to 
report- to Government on the' best mode of preparing and editing 
-the Gazetteer and supervising its publication. The Collectors and 
Political Officers were .in the meanwhile requested to ascertain 
what records in their possession were likely to be useful for the 
preparation of a Gazetteer and what papers in the possession of 
others and likely to be useful for the purpose were obtainable within 
their charge. Collectors and Political Officers were requested to 
send their replies direct to the Director of Public Instruction, who 
would collect them on behalf’ of the Committee. 

In August 1868 the Bomhaiy .Gazetteer Committee, composed of 
Messrs. A. F. Bellasis Revenue Commissioner N. D. Chairman, 
Mr. W..H. Havelock Revenue Commissioner S. Dr and Sir Alexander 
Grant, Director of Public Instruction, submitted a report 
recommending the folloTOng arrangements : 

(1) That Mr. 'W. H. Crowe, 0. S., then Acting Professor in the Darhhan 
Oollego, "be appointed Editor of the Gazetteer with a monthly remuneration 
of Es. 200 out of the Es. 12,000 sanctioned for the expense of the Gazetteer 
and that he should at the same time be attached as an Assistant to the Collector 
of Poona ; ♦ 

(2) That Mr. Crowe he alowed an establishment not exceeding Es. 50 a 

month chargeable to the grant of Es. 12,000, and such contingent charges as 
may be passed by the Committee ; • . 

(3) That Professor Ivero Lnxman Chhatre be requested to assist Mr. 
Crowe on various questions both local and mathematic^, and that on the 
completion of the -work a suitable honorarium * be granted to Professor 
Kero; 

(*) That agreeably to' the suggestions of Major Prescott and Colonel 
Francis, Mr. Light should b.e directed to compile for the different districts 
^1 information in the possession of the Survey Department in communication. 


with the Editor of the Grazetteer who was to work under tlio Committee''^ 
ordera ; ; . \ " 

(5) That the above appointments be made at present for one year only, at 
the end of which fr<s^n the ■■Committee’s progress report, it would be possible 
to state with approximate 'defiBiteness the further time required for the 
coaipletion of the Gazetteer*- ■■ 

TliCoC proposals %wer6 sanctioned on ■ the lltli. 'Septonibcr 1868, 
Towards the ciose of - 18'68--Mr-. (now Sir) Feile took tlic place of 
Sir A. Grant oil' the Conrmittee and Colonel Francis was iMldecl to the 
list of tli8 members. Adhering as far as possible to the arrangement 
followed in the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, which had met 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, Mr* Crowe drew out the 
following list of subjects which was forwarded to all Collectors 
Sub-Collectors and- Siiiwey Siipeiiiitendenfe ■ 


L-General Description, 

(a) Latitude and Longitude. 

{hj Locality. ' . 

{&) Boiindaness 
{d] Aspect, , 

(e) WTite|*supply., 

(f;) Sioiiutamg, 

[h] Area. 

{i) Altitude. 

II. —Climate, Seasons. 

(a) Kainfal], 

(5) Health, 

(c) FreTailing Diseases, 

III. -Geology. 

(a) Soils, 

0) Minerals. 

(c) Scientific Details. 

IV. — History. 

V. — Administration. 

(a) Judicial. 

(6) Eevenne. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 

VI. — Revenue. 

(a) Imperial, 

(5) Local, 

VII. — Population. 

[a) Census. 

0) Description of Inhabitants. 
(o) Castes. 


VIll.—SUB-DlVISJONS. 

(a) Namefe of Tdliikas, 

(5) Names of, Towns. , 

iX— P roduction. 

(a) Agna'ttlture, 

. (6) Forest, 

(c) Animals. 

(6^) Minerals, 

(e) Manufactures, 

X.— Trade and Com- 

• MERGE. 

XL— Communications. 

(a) Eoads, 

0} Bail ways, 

{c) Telegraphs. 

(d) Post. 

XIL— Revenue System 
AND Land Tenures. 

XI II. — Education.* 

Schools, 

Instruction. 

XIV. — Language. 

XV. -Architectural Re- 
mains and Antiquities. 

XVI. — Principal Town^ 
AND Villages. 


Yll 

■ In 1869 the draft articles prepared by Mi% Crowe were submitted to 
Mr» (now Sir) W, W. Hunter of the Bengal* Givi! Service who 
expressed his satisfaction at the progress made. The Committee 
adopted certain suggestions made by Sir W, limiter for the arrange- 
niciit of the lYork and for obtaining fuL-er district ’figures from the 
M'lirine^, Irrlgauion^ CoUoii^ and Surve/ OhicoSe, In hlareh 1870 a 
fiirriier exteiisich ,oi one year VvTiS ^iceordeiL The Eombay CTOvemment 
directed tiiat each CiAkclm slioiiid choose one of Ms Assistants to 
correspond with the Editor and ohtain for him all possible iialormation 
from local .records. All Heads of OlBeec were also desired to exert 
themselves zealously in aiding the- proseeiitioR of the work. In 1871 
Mia CrcwcT draft article on the DhM'wdr District was sent to 
‘Mr. Hunter for opinion who in addition to detailed criticism on various 
points' made the following general remarks :■ 

My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ reading,' 
the Account should give a new Collector a comprehensive, and, at tho same time, a 
distinct idea of tho district which ho has been sent to administer. Mcro reading 
can never s'upersode pmetlcal cspoiionco in the district ad.uiinistratIon. But a 
Slice in cl and well conceived distriefc aceoimtis capable- of an tedallng the acquisition 
of such pfiinonal experience by many months -and of both facilitating^ and sjsteinatis",, 
ing a Collector’s pcrsoiml enquiries. Tiro Compiler does not ■ seem to have caught 
the points on which a Col'lcctor would nalnraliy consult the Account. In order that 
the Editor skouli irmlerstaii.d these points, it is necessary that he 'should: have ' had' 
practical acquaintance with district adrainisiratloa and that he should himself have 
experienced the diiScuItias which beset an offic-or on Ms taking charge of a district 
or suh-division. The individual points will diil'cr according to tlie character of the 
country. Fox example in deltaic districts the important question is the control of 
rivers ; in dry districts it is the subject of water-supply. But in all cases a District 
Account besides dealing with the local specialties should furnish an historical . 
naiTation of its revenue and exirenditure since it passed under the British rule, of 
the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount which we have 
returned to it in the protection of property and person and the other charges of 
civil government.” 

Sir William Hunter laid much stress on the necessity of stating 
the authority on the strength of which any statement is made and of 
the propriety.of avoiding anything like libels on persons or classes. 
In 1871 Sir W. Hunter was appointed Director General of Statistics 
to the Government of India. In this capacity he was to be a central 
guiding authority whose duty it was to see that each of the Provincial 
Gazetteers contained the materials requisite for the comparative 
statistics of the Empire. As some of the Bombay District Accounts 
were incomplete and as it was thought advisable to embody in the 
District Accounts the results of the general Census of 1872^ it wms 
decided, in October 1871, that pending the completion of the census 
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the Gazetteer work should be suspended and that when the results o£ 
the census were compiled and classified a special officer should be 
appointed for a period -of’ six months to revise and complete the 
drafts. In October 1871, pending the compilation of the census 
returns, Mr. Crowe was appointed Assistant Collector at ShoMpur 
and the Gazetteer records were left in a room in the Poona Collector’s 
Office. In September 1872 the whole of the Gazetteer records, 
including thirty-one articles on British Districts and Native States, 
were stolen by two youths who had been serving in the Collector’s 
Office as peons. These youths finding the Gazetteer office room 
unoccupied stple the papers piece by piece for the sake of the 
trifling amount they fetched as waste paper. Search resulted in 
the recovery in an imperfect state of seven of the thirty -one 
drafts. The youths were cojiyicted and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in the Poona Reformatory. 

In 1873 Mr. Francis Chapman then Chief Secretary to Government 
took the preparation of theGazetteer under his personal control. And 
in June 1873 Mr. James M. Campbell, C.S., was appointed Compiler. 
An important change introduced by Mr. Chapman was to separate 
from the prepaa’ation of the series of District Manuals certain geneiul 
subjects and to arrange for the preparation of accounts of those general 
subjects by specially qualified, contributors. The subjects so set apart 
and allotted were : 


No. 

General Contributors, 1873. 

Subject. 

Contributor, 

1 

Etlinology ... 

Dr, J. -VVilson. 

2 

Meteorology... 

Mr. C. Chambers, F.B.S. 

3 

Geology 

Mr, W. Blandford. 

4 1 

Botany ... ... ... 

Dr, W. Gray. 

6 1 

Arcliseology 

Dr, J. Burgess* 

6 

! Manufactures and Industry. 

Mr, G. W. Terry, 

1 

Trade and Commerce 

Mr. J. Gordon. 


These arrangements resulted in the preparation of the following' 
papers each of which on receipt was printed in pamphlet fom : 

I. Ethnology; II. Meteorology; III. Geology; and lY. Botany. 

Of these papers' it has not been deemed advisable to reprint Dr. J. 
Wilson’s Paper on Castes as it was incomplete owing to Dr. Wilson’s 
death in 1875. Reprinting was also unnecessary in the ease of 
Mr. Blandford’s Geology and of the late Mr. Chambers’ Meteorology, 
as the contents of these pamphlets have been embodied in works 


specially devoted to tlie subject of those contributions. Dr. Burgess 
never prepared liis article on the Archaeology of the Presidency^ but 
the materials supplied by the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji prevented . 
the evil effect which this failure would- otherwise have caused. Dr. 
Bhagvaiikl also ably supplied the deficiency caused by Dr. G. Buhlerk 
failure to contribute an article on the Early History of Gujarat. The 
notices of the manufactures in the more important industrial centres 
to some extent supply the blank caused by the absence of Mr. Terry^s ' 
contribution. Nothing came of the late. Mr. Gordbn'^s Account of the 
Trade of the Presidency. * . ' 

On the important subject o£ Botany besides Dr, W. Gray^s original 
contribution, a valuable paper* On Useful Trees and Plants was prepared 
by Dr. J. 0. Lisboa^ and a detailed account of Kaira field trees by the 
late Mr. G, H. D, Wilson of the Bombay Civil Service. These three 
papers together form a separate Botany Volume No. XXV. 

The general contributions* on History contained in Vol. I. Parts 
I, and II. are among the most valuable portions of the Gazetteer. ‘ 
Besides the shorter papers by Mr, L. R, Ashburner, C.S.I.^ on the 
Gujardt Mutinies of 1857/ by Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.I., on the Mar^th^s. 
in Gujarat, by Mr. W. W. Loch, L C.S., on the^Musalm^n and Mar^tBa 
histories of Khdndesh and the Bombay Dakhan, and by the late Colonel 
E. W. West, I. S. C., on the modern history of the Southern Mar^tha 
districts, there are the Reverend A. K. Nairne’s History of the Konkan 
which is specially rich in the Portuguese period (a.d. 1500-1760), 
the late Colonel J. W. Watsonk Musalm^ns of Gujardt with additions 
by Khdn Saheb Fazl Lutfullah Earidi of Surat, and the ipciportant 
original histories of the Early Dakhan by Professor Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandiirkan, 0 J.E., Ph.D., and of the Southern Maratha districts by 
Mr. J. P. Elect, I.C.S., C.I.E., Ph.D. With these the early history 
of Gujarat from materials supplied by the late Pandit BhagvanMl 
Indraji, Ph.D., is perhaps not unworthy to rank. The work of 
completing Dr. BhagvdnkPs history was one of special difficulty; 
No satisfactory result would have been obtained had it not been for 
the valuable assistance received from Mr, A. M. T. Jackson, M.A., of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

The importance and the interest of the great subject of Population 
have added several contributions to 'the Reverend Doctor J, Wilsonk 
original pamphlet of twenty-three pages. Most of these contributions 
appear in different District Statistical Accounts especially Dr. John 
Pollenk, I.C.S., accounts in Khandesh, Mf.Cuminek,I.C.S.in Bij^pur, 
Mr. K. Raghunathji sinThdna and Poona, Assistant Surgeon Sh^ntmr^m 
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Viiiayaik^s in Sbolapiii'j Mr. P. P. DeSonzas in K^nara^ and the late 
Rj!o Baliailur TrimaliWs in DhArwdr. Except the valuable articles 
contributed in the Statistical Account of Kachh by Major J. W- Wray, 
Mr. Vindyakrao Narayanand Edo Sdheb Dalpatrdm Praia jivan Khakhar, 
in the Account of Kdthiawdr by th&late Colonel L. 0. Barton, and in the 
Account of Rewa Kantha by Rdo Bahddur Nandshankar Tuljdshankar 
the early date at which the Qujardt Statistical Accounts were 
published prevented the- preparation of detailed. articles on popu. 
latioE. This omission has now been supplied in a separate Volume 
No. IX. The chief co*ntributions to this volume are Edo Bahadur 
Bhimbhdi Rirpdram's Hindus, Ehdn Saheb Pazl Lutfullah Faridi'’s 
Musalmdns, and Messrs. Kharsetji N. Servai and Bamanji B. Patel’s 
Parsis. 

Besides to these general contributors the series of Statistical 
Accounts owes much of their fullness and practical nsofnlnoss to 
District Officers especially to the labours of the District Compilers who 
inmost cases were either Collectors or Assistant' Collectors. The most 
important contributors of tips class were for Ahmada'ba'cl Mr. P. S. 
P. Lely, C. S. ; for Kaira Mr. O. P. Sheppard, C. 3. | for the Ranch 
Maha'ls Mr. H. A. Aeworth, C. S.; for Tha'na Messrs. W. B. ’duloek, 
C. S., E. J. Ebden, C S., W. W. Loch, 0. S., and A. Cumino, C. S. ; for 
Kola’ba Mr. E. H. Moscardi, C. S. ; for riatna'giri Mr. G. W. Vidal, 
C, S. ; for Kha'ndesh Mr. W. Ramsay, 0. S., Dr. John Pollen, 0. S., 
and Mr. A. Crawley-Boevey, C. S. ; for Na'sik Messrs. W. Ramsay, 
C. S., • J. A. Baines, C. S., and H. R. Cooke, 0. S. j for Ahmsdnag'ar 
Mr. T. S. Hamilton, G. S.j for Poona Messi*s. J. G. Moore, C. S., John 
MacLeod Campbell, C. S., G. H. Johns, C. S., and A. Koysor, C. S.; 
for Sa'ta’ra Mr. J. W. P. Muir- Mackenzie, C. S. ; for Shoia'pur 
Mr. 0- Crawford, 0. S. j for Balgau m Mr. G. MoGorkoll, 

C. S.J for Dha'rwa'r Messrs. P. L. Charles, C. S., and J. P. Muir, 
C. S.J for Blja'pur Messrs. H. P. Silcock, C. S., A. Cmnipc, 0. S., 
■and M. H. Scott, 0. S. j and for Ka'nara Mr. J. Montaath, C. S., and 
Colonel W. Peyton. Of the accounts of Native States, the interesting 
and complete Gazetteer of Baroda is the work of Mr. P. A. H. 
Elliot^ C. S. The chief contributors to the 'other Statistical Accounts 
•of Native States were for Kachh Colonel L. 0, Barton j for 
Ka'thia'wa'r Colonel J. W. Watson and Colonel L. C. Barton j 
for Pa'lanpur Colonel J. W. Watson; for Mahi Ka'ntha Colonels 
E. W. West and P. H. LeGeyt j for Rewa Ka'ntha Colonel L. 0. 
Barton and Rdo Bahddur Naudshankar Tuljashral.ar ; for 
Sa'vantva'di Colonel J. P. Lester ; for .Ja'ajira Mr. G; Larcom; 
■for Kolha'pur Colonels E. W. West and W. P. P. Waller and 


IMo BaliMnr Yeslivant M, Kelkar. iTlie names b£ -numerous other 
contributors both in and out of Goveimment service who gave heli) in 
compiling information connected with their districts have been shewn in* 
the body of each District Statistical Account. Of these the learned 
and most ungrudging assistance received feom Dr. J, Gerson DaCunha 
feof Bombay reqiiires special recognition/ 

The third main sonree of preparation was the Compiler's head- 
quarters office. Through the interest which Mr, Francis Chapman 
took in the Gazetteer, the Compiler was able ‘to secure the ’services 
as Assistant of B4o B&ddur Bhimbh^i Kirp^lr^m who was Head 
Accountant in the Kaira Treasury when^ the Statistical Account of 
Eaira was under preparation in 1874. Mr, BhimbhdTs minute 
knowledge of administrative detail, his power 'of asking for information 
in the form least troublesome to district establishments, and of 
checking the information received, together with his talent for directing 
the work* at Head-quarters formed one of the most, important elements 
in the success of the Gazetteer arrangements. Besides to the interest 
taken by Mr. Francis Chapman the Gazetteer' owed much to the advice 
and to the sxipport of Sir "W. W. Blunter, who, in spite of the delay 
• and e^ipense which it involved, secured the full record of the -survey and 
other details in which the Bombay revenue system is specially rich. 

In addition to Eao Bahadur Bhimbhai, the members of the 
Compiler’s office whose work entitles them, .almost to a place among 
contributors are : Kao Saheb Krishnarao Narsinh, who drafted 
many of the Land Eevenue and Survey Histories ; the late Mr, Ganesh 
. Bhikdji Gunjikar, B.A./ who drafted many.of the Political Histories ; 
the late Mr. Vaikuntliram ‘Manmathram Melita^ B.A.^ and Eao 
Bahadur Iteh^ram Bliagvandds^ B.A., who drafted many articles 
on Description, Production, Agriculture, Capital, and Trade ; Mr. 
K, Eaghunathji who prepared many of the fullest caste accounts; 
Mr. Eatir4m Durg^ram, B. A., who drafted many papers -on places 
. of interest ; and Messrs, Yeshvant Nilkanth and Mahadev G. 
NMkarnf who drafted many of the sections on Poj)ulation, Agriculture, 
Capital, and Trade, 

Other officers of Government who have had an important share in 
the satisfactory completion .of the Gazetteer are : Mr. J. Kingsmill the 
former and Mr. Firimroz Eustamji the present Superintendent of the 
Government Central Press and Mr. T. E. Coleman the Head Examiner, 
whose unfailing watchfulness has detected many a mistake. Mr. "Waite 
the late Superintendent of the Photozineographic Press and Mr. T, 
LeMesurier the present Superintendent have supplied a set of most 
handy, clear, and accurate maps, 
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A farther ineans adopted for collecting infonnation was the pxepara« 
tion of papers on the different social^ economic^ and religions subjects 
which had proved of interest in preparing the earliest District Statistical 
Accounts. Between 18 and 1880 forty-nine question papers which 
are given as an Appendix to the General' Index Volume were from time 
to time printed and circulated. The answers received to these papery 
added greatly to the fullness and to the local interest of all the later 
Statistical Accounts. 

The Statistical Accounts of the eighteen British districts and 
eighty-two Native States of the Bombay Presidency^ together with 
the Materials towards a Statistical Account of the Town and Island 
of Bombay extend over thirty-three Volumes and 17,800 pages. In 
addition to these ^Statistical Accounts 475 articles were prepared in 
1877-78 for the Imperial Gazetteer. 

■ JAMES MACNABB CAMPBELL. 

Soniiay, Customs House, ) 

S9th May 1896. j 
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This Volume contains the Articles named below : ■ , • 

I. — ^Eaely Histobt of GujabXt (b.c. 319 - a.d. 1304). — From 
materials prepared by ^he late Pandit Bhagvilnlal Indrajij 
^ Ph.D., completed with the help of A, M. T. Jackson, 

Esquire, A., of the Indian Civil Service. , • ' 
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EAELY HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 


CHAPTER I. 

BOUNDARIES AND NAME. 

The portion of the Bombay Presidency known-as Gujarat fills the 
north-east corner of the coast of Western India. 

On the west is the Arabian Sea ; on the north-west is the Gulf 
of Outch. To the north lie the Little Ban and the Mev^d desert ; 
to the north-east Abu and other outliers of the Ardvali range. The 
east is guarded and limited by rough forest land rugged in the 
north with side spurs of the Yindhyas, more open towards the central 
natural highway from Baroda to Eatlam^ and southwards again rising 
and roughening into the northern offshoots from the main range of 
the Sdtpud^s. The southern limit is uncertain. History somewhat 
doubtfully places it at the TApti. Language carries Gujard^t about 
a hundred miles further to BalsSr and Pardi where wild forest- 
covered hills from the nofth end of the Sahyddri range stretch west 
almost to the sea. - 

The province includes two parts, Mainland Gujarat or Gurjjara- 
rSshtra and Peninsular Gujd,rat the Saur^shtraof ancient, the KAthia- 
vada of modern history. To a total area of about 72,000 square miles 
Mainland Gujarat with a length from north to south of about 
280 miles and a breadth from east to west varying from fifty to 150 
miles contributes 45,000 square miles ; * and Peninsular Gujarat with 
a greatest length from north to south of 155 miles and from east to 
west of 200 ’ miles contributes about 27,000 square miles. To a 
population of about 9,250,000 Mainland Gujardt contributes 
6,900,000 and the Peninsula about 2,350,000. 

The richness of Mainland Gujarat the gift of the Sdbarmati Mahi 
Narbada and Tapti and the gpodliness of much of SaurSshtra the 
Goodly Land have from before the beginning of history continued to 
draw strangers to Gujarat both as conquerors and as refugees. 

By sea probably came some of the half-mythic Yiidavas (b.c. 1500 - 
500) ; contingents of Yavanas (b.c, 300 - a.b. 100) including Greeks 
Baktrians Parthians and Skythians; the pursued Parsis and the 
pursuing Arabs (a.b. 600-800); hordes of Sanganian pirates 
(a,d. 900 - 1200) ; P^^rsi and Nav4yat Musalman refugees from Khulagu 
Khdn’s devastation of Persia (a.b. 1250- 1300) ; Portuguese and 
rival Turks (a.b. 1500 - 1600) ; Arab and Persian Gulf pirates (a.b. 
1600 - 1700) ; African Arab Persian and Makran soldiers of fortune 
(a.b. 1500 - 1800); Armenian Dutch and French traders (a.b. 1600 - 
1750) ; and the British (a.b. 1750 « 1812). By land from the north 
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have come the Skythians and Huns (b.g. 200 - A.D. 500), the Gurjjaras 
{a.d. 400 - 600), the early J^dej^s and Katins (a,d. 750-900), wave 
on wave of Afghan Turk Moghal and other northern Musalmans 
(a.b. 1000 - 1500), and the later Jddej4s and K^this (a.d. 1300 - loOO) : 
From the north-east the prehistoric Aryans till almost modern times 
(a.i). 1100 -1200) continued to send settlenieiits of Northern 
Brahmans ; and since the thirteenth century have come Turk Afghan 
and Moghal Musalmans : From the east have come the Mauryans 
(n.o. 300), the half - Skythian Kshatrapas (b,c, 100 - a. t). 300), 
the Guptas (a.i). 380), the Gurjjars (a.d. 400-600), the Moghals 
(a.d. 1530), and the Mar^thds (a.b. 1750) : And from the south 
the S'atakarnis (a.d. 100), the Ohalukyas and Eashtrakutas (a.b. 
650-950), occasional Musalmdn raiders (a.b. 1400-1600), the 
Portuguese (a.i). 1500), the Marathas (a.d. 1660-1760), and the 
British (A,n, 1780 . 1820), 

The name Gnjarjit is from the Prdkrit Gujjara-ratta, the Sanskrit 
of which is Gurj jara-rashtra that is the country of the Guj jaras or 
Gurjjaras. In Sanskrit hooks and inscriptions the name of the 
province is written Gurjjara-mandala and Gurjjara-des^a the 
land of the Gimjjaras or Gurjjaras, The Gurjjaras are a foreign 
tribe who passing into India from the north-west gradually spread 
as far south as Khdndesh and Bombay Gujarat. The present 
Gujars of the Paiijab and North-lYest Provinces preserve more of 
their foreign traits than the Gujar settlers farther to the south 
and east. Though better-looking, the Panjab Gujars in language 
dress and calling so closely resemble their associates the Jdts or 
Jats as to suggest that the two tribes entered India about the same 
time. Their present distribution shows that the Gujars spread 
further east and south than the J4ts. The earliest Gujar settlements 
seem to have been in the Panjab and North-West Provinces from 
the Indus to Mathurd where they still differ greatly in dress and 
language from most other inhabitants. From Mathura the Gujars 
seem to have passed to East Rajputdna and from there by way of 
Kotah and Mandasor to M^lwa, where, though their original character 
is considerably altered, the Gujars of Mdlwa still remember that their 
ancestors came from the Doab between the Ganges and the Jamiia. 
In Malwa they spread as far east as Bhilsa and Saharanpur, From 
Mdlwa they passed south to Khandesh and west probably by the 
Eatlam-Dohad route to the province of Gujar^tt, 

Like the modern Ahirs of K'^thiavada the Gujars seem to have 
been a tribe of cattle-rearers husbandmen and soldiers who accom- 
panied some conqueror and subsequently were pushed or spread for- 
wards as occasion arose or necessity compelled. In the absence of 
better authority the order and locality of their sottleinents suggest 
that their introduction into India took place during the rule of tlie 
Skythian or Kushan emperor Kanerkes or Kanishka (a.d. 78 - 106) in 
whose time they ^ seem to have settled^ as far east as Mathurd to 
which the territory of Eanishka is known to have extended. 
Subsequently along with the Guptas, who rose to power about two 
hundred years later (a.b. 300), the Gujars settled iu East Rajputana, 
Md^lwa, and Gujarat, provinces all of which were apparently 
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sub j Ligated by the Gruptas. It seems probable that in reward for their 
share in the Gupta conquests the leading Giijars were allotted fiefs 
and torriiorios which in the declining power of their Gupta overlords 
tlioy afterwards (A*n. 450 - 550) turned into independent kingdoms. 

The earliest definite reference to a kingdom of North Indian 
Giijars is about A.i). 890 when the Eashmir king S'ankaravarman sent 
an exj)edition against the Gurjjara king Alakhana and defeated him. 
As the price of peace Alakhdna offered the country called Takkades a. 
This Takkades'a^ appears to be the same as the Tsehkia of Iliuen 
Tsiang^ (a.b 630 -640) who puts it between the Biyas on the east 
and the Indus on the west thus including nearly the whole Panjab. 
The tract surrendered by Alakhdna was probably the small territory 
to the east of the Ohinab as the main possessions of Alakhana must 
have lain further west between the Ohinab and the Jehlam, where 
lie the town of Gujarat and the country still called Giijar-des'a the 
land of the Gujars,'" 

As early as the sixth and seventh centuries records prove the 
existence of two independent Gurjjara kingdoms in Bombay Gujarat 
one in the north the other in the south of the province. The 
Northern kingdom is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh 
century under the name Kiu-che-lo. He writes: ^ Going north 
from the country of Yalahhi 1800 li (300 miles) we come to the 
kingdom of Kiu-che-Io. This country is about 5000 li in circuit, 
the capital, which is called Pi-lo-mo-lo, is 30 li or so rounds 
The produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Saur^shtra. The king is of the Kshatriya caste. He is 
just twenty years old/^ Hiuen Tsiang’s Kiu-che-lo is apparently 
Gurjjara, the capital of which Phlo-mo-lo is probably Bhilmal or 
Bhinmal, better known as S'rimdl.^ Though Hiuen Tsiang calls 
the king a Kshatriya he was probably a Gujar w’-ho like the later 
S outheni Giijars claimed to he of the Kshatidjm race. 


^ Rdja Tarangini (Calc. Edition), V* 155 ; Cnnningliam’s Arcliceological Survey, 
II. 8. 'An earlier but vaguer reference occurs about the end of the sixth century in 
Biiaa’s Sriharsliaeliarita, p. 274, quoted in Ep. Ind. I. 67ff, where Prablulkaravar- 
dhana of Thanesar the father of the great S'ri Harsha is said to ha^^e waged war with 
several races of whom the Gurjaras are one* 

2 Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, I. 165 note 1, 

Cunningham’s Archioological Survey, II, 71* 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 270» 

This identification was first made by the late Col. J. W. Watson, I.S.C. Ind, 
Ant. YI. 63. Bhinmal or BliilnnU also called Hrimal, is an old town about thirty 
miles north-east of Ahu, north latitude 25"* 4' east longitude 7 1'* 14'. General 
Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, 313) and Professor Beal (Buddhist 
Records, IL 270) identify Pi-lo-mo-lo with Balmer or Bildamera (north latitude 71“ 
10' east longitude 26“ O') in the Jodhpur State of West R^jputana, This identifica- 
tion is unsatisfactory. Bcilmer is a small town on the slope of a hill in an arid^ tract 
with no vestige of antiquity. Hiuen Tsiang notes that the produce of the soil and 
the manners of the people of Pi-lo-mo-lo resemble those of Simlshtra. This descrip *> 
tion is unsuited to so arid a tract as surrounds Bfi-lmer ; it would apply well to the 
fertile neighbourhood of Bhilmdl or Bhinmdl, Since it is closely associated with 
Juzr that is Gurjjai’a the A1 Baildiinan of the Arabs (A, d. 750, Elliot’s History, 1, 
|442) may be Bhilmal. A Jain writer (Ind. Ant. XIX. 233) mentions Bhilmdl as the 
*seat of king Bhimasena and as connected with the origin of the Gadhia coinage, 
JBhe date Bhinmdl in a Al.S. of a,d. 906 (Ditto, page 35) suggests it was then a seat 
under the Gurjjaras. The prince of S'rfiudl is mentioned (Eds MdM, I. 58) 
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The Southern Gurjjara kingdom in Gujarat^ whose capital was at 
N'd;ndipuri 5 perhaps the modern Ndndod the capital of the Eajpipla 
State, flourished from a.d. 589 to a.d. 735 J The earlier inscriptions 
describe the Southern Gurjjaras as of the Gurjjara Tans'a. Later 
they ceased to call themselyes Gurjjaras and traced their genealogy 
to the Puranic king Karna. 

From the fourth to the eighth century the extensive tract of Central 
Gujarat between the North and South Gurjjara kingdoms was ruled by 
the Valabhis. The following reasons seem to show that the Valabhi 
dynasty were originally Gujars. Though it is usual for inscriptions 
to give this information none of the many Yalabhi copper-plates 
makes any reference to the Valabhi lineage. Nor does any 
inscription state to what family Senapati Bhatdrka the founder of 
the dynasty belonged Hiuen Tsiang describes the Valabhi king 
as a Kshatriya and as marrying with the kings of Mdlwa and Kanauj. 
The Valabhi king described by Hiuen Tsiang is a late member 
of the dynasty who ruled when the kingdom had been greatly 
extended and when the old obscure tribal descent may have been 
forgotten and a Kshatriya lineage invented instead. Intermarriage 
with IMwa and Kanauj can be easily explained. Rajputs have never 
been slow to connect themselves by marriage with powerful rulers. 

The establishment of these three Gujar kingdoms implies that 
the Gurjjara tribe from Northern and Central India settled in large 
numbers in Gujard^t. Several Gujar castes survive in Gujarl^t. 
Among them are Gujar V^nids or traders, Gujar Sutars or carpen- 
ters, Gujar Sonis or goldsmiths, Gujar Kumbhdrs or potters, and 
Gmar Salats or masons. All of these are Gujars who taking to 
diflerent callings have formed separate castes. The main Gujar 
underlayer are the Lew^s and Kaclwas the two leading divisions of 
the important class of Gujarat Kaiibis. The word Kanbi is from the 
Sanskrit Kutumbin, that is one possessing a family or a house. 
From ancient times the title Kutumbin has been prefixed to the 
names of cultivators.^ This practice still obtains in parts of the 
North-West Provinces where the peasant proprietors arc addressed 
as Grihasthas or householders. As cattle-breeding not cultivation 
was the original as it still is the characteristic calling of many North 
Indian Gujars, those of the tribe who settled to cultivation came to 
be specially known as Kutumbin'or householders. Similarly Deccan 
surnames show that many tribes of wandering cattle-owners settled 
as householders and are now. known as Kunbis.*’ During the last 


as accompanying MiUa Solanklii (a.d. 942 . 997) in an expedition against Sorath. 
Al Biruni (a.d. 1030, Sachaii^s Edn., 1.153, 267) refers to Bhillamala between Miiltdii 
and AnhilavMa. As late as A.n. 1611 Nicholas Ufflet, an English traveller from Agra 
to Ahmadcld^d (Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. SOI) notices ‘^Beelmahl as having an ancient 
wall 24 hos (36 miles) round with many fine tanks going to ruin,” The important 
sub-divisions of upper class Gujarat Hindus who take their name from it show S‘'n'in41 
to nave been a great centre of population. 

1 Indian Antiquary, XIII. 70 ■ 81. BoHer (Ind, Ant. VII. 62) identifies Nandipuri 

With a suburb of Broach. ^ 

= Bombay Gazetteer^ NMk, page 604. Bombay Arch. Survey Sep. Number X. 38, 

Ohuh4n, Niknmblia, Farmer. 
SeMr, Solk^. Of, Bombay Gazetteer, XXIV. 65 note 2, 414* 
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twenty years the settlement as Kunbis in Khandesh of tribes of 
wandering W and graxmcarriers is an example of 

the change through which the Gujarat Kanbis and the Deccan 
Kunbis passed in early historic times. 

Besides resembling them in appearance and in their skill both as 
husbandmen and as cattle-breeders the division of Gujardt Kanbis 
into Lewa and Kadwa seems to correspond with the division of 
Malwa Gujars into D4ha and Karad, with the Lewa origin of the 
East Khandesh Gujars, and with the Lawi tribe of Panjab Gujars. 
The fact that the head-quarters of the Lewa Kanbis of Gujarat is in 
the central section of the province known as the Oharotar and 
formerly under Valabhi supports the view that the founder of 
Valabhi power was the chief leader of the Gujar tribe. That nearly 
a fourth of the whole Hindu population of Gujarat are Lewa and 
Kadwa Kanbis and that during the sixth seventh and eighth centuries 
three Gujar chiefs divided among them the sway of the entire 
province explain how the province of Gujarat came to take its name 
from the tribe of Gujars,^ 


1 Thougli the identification of the Valabhis as Gurjjaras may not he certain, in 
inscriptions noted below both the 0h4vadd.s and the Solankis are called Gurjjara kings. 
The Gurjjara origin of either or of both these dynasties maybe questioned. The 
name Gurjjara kings may imply no more than that they ruled the Gurjjara country. 
At the same time it was under the Cklvadds that Gujanlt got its name. Though 
to A1 Biruni (a,d. 1020) Gnjariit still meant part of Edjputdna, between a.d. 750 and 
950 the name Gurjjaras’ land passed as far south as the territory connected with 
Anhilvdda and Vadnagara that is probably as far as the Mahi. As a Edstrakuta 
copperplate of a.d. 888 (S. 810) (Ind. Ant. XIII. 69) brings the Konkan as far north 
as Variav on the Tdpti the extension of the name Gujardt to Ldta south of the Mahi 
seems to have taken place under Mnsalmdn rule. This southern application is still 
somewhat incomplete. Even now the people of Surat both Hindus and Musalmans 
when they visit Battan (Anhilvdda) and Ahmadabad speak of going to Gujarat, and the 
Ahmaddbdd section of the Ndgar Brahmans still call their Surat caste-brethren by 
the name of Kunkaiias that is of the Konkan. 
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ANCIENT DIVISIONS- 

From ancient times the present province of Gujarat consisted of 
three divisions Anartta^ Surashtra^ and Lata. Anartta seems to have 
been Northern Gujarat, as its capital was Anandapura the modern 
Vadanagara or Chief City, which is also called Anarttapuia.^ Both 
these names were in use even in the times of the Valabhi kings 
(a.d»500-770).- According to the popular story, in each of the four 
cycles or yagas Anandapura or Vadanagara had a different name, 
Ohamatkarapura in the first or Satya-ynga, Anarttapura in the second 
or Trettvyuga, Anandapura in the third or Dvapara-yuga, and 
Vriddha-nagara or Vaclanagar in the fourth or Kali-yuga. The first 
name is fabulous. The city does not seem to have ever been known 
by so strange a title. Of the two Anarttapura and Anandapura the 
former is the older name, while the latter may be its proper name or 
perhaps an adaptation of the older name to give the meaning City 
of Joy. The fourth Vriddha-nagara meaning the old city is a 
Sanskritized form of the still current Vadnagar, the Old or Great 
City. In the Girndr inscription of Kshatrapa Rudradaman (a.d. 150) 
the mention of Anartta and Surashtra as separate provinces subject 
to the Pahlava viceroy of Jundgadh agrees with the view that Anartta 
was part of Gujarat close to Kathiavada. In some Puranas Anartta 
api>ears as the name of the whole province including Surashtra, with 
its capital at the well known shrine of Dwarika. In other passages 
Dwdrika and Prabhds are both mentioned as in Surashtra which 
would seem to show that Surdshtra was then part of Anartta as 
Kathiavada is now part of Gujardt. 

Surashtra the land of the Sus, afterwards Sanskritized into 
Saurdshtra the Goodly Land, preserves its name in Sorath the 
southern part of Kathidvdda. The name appears as Surashtra in the 
Mahdbharata and Pdnini^s Ganapdtha, in Rudradaman^s (aj). 
150) and Skandagupta's {a.d.' 456) Giriidr inscriptions,' and in several 
Valabhi copper-plates. Its Prakrit form appears as Suratha in the 
Nasikinscrii^tionof Gotamiputra (a.d. 150) and in later Prakrit as 
Suraththa in the Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabhdsuri of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century.^ Its earliest foreign mention is perhaps Strahovs 
(b.o,50 -A.i). 20) Saraostus and Pliny's (a.d. 70) Oratura.^ Ptolemy 


^ See Kagarakliaiida (Junagadli Edition), 13, 32, 35, 1S5, 289, 33*2, 542. 

2 The Alina grants (Indian Antiquary, VII. 73, 77) dated Valabhi 330 and 337 
(A.i>. 649-656), are both to the same donee who in the a. 1^449 grant is described as 
originally of Anarttapura and in the A,B. 656 pant as tTriginally of Anandapura 
Giniara-Kalpa, Aithi Sumththa vem6 Ujjhiio ndma jjttyiJao ranivio,' In the 
Suratlitha district is a lovely mountain named Ujjinto (Girnar). , 

^ Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo, II* 252 • 253 j I'iiny’s Natural 
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the great Egyptian geographer (a.b. 150) and the Greek author of the 
Periphis (a.d. 2 10) both call it Surastrene.^ The Chinese pilgrim 
Iliuen Tsiang (a.d. 600-610) mentions Valabhi then large and famous 
and Suriishtra as separate kingdoms.^ 

Lata is South Gujarat from the Mahi to the Tapti. The name 
Lata docs not appear to be Sanskrit. It has not been found in 
the Mahabharata or other old Sanskrit works, or in the cave or other 
inscriptions before the third century A.n, probably because the 
Purttnas include in Aparanta the whole western seaboard south of 
the Narbada as far as Goa. Still the name L4ta is old. Ptolemy 
(a.t). 160) uses the form Larike" apparently from the Sanslmt 
Lataka. Vatsyayana in his Kaina-Sutra of the third century 
A. n. calls it Lata ; describes it as situated to the west of Walwa; 
and gives an account of several of the customs of its peoj)le;^ In 
Sanskrit writings and inscriptions later than the third century the 
name is frequently found. In the sixth century the great astronomer 
Varahamihira mentions the country of Lata, and the name also 
appears as Lata in an Ajanta and in a Mandasor inscription of the fifth 
century It is common in the later inscriptions (A.n. 700-1200) 
of the Ohalukya Gurjara and Eashtrakuta king’s^' as well as in the 
writings of Arab travellers and historians between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries.’^ 

The name Lata appears to be derived from some local tribe, perhaps 
the Lattas, who, as r and I are commonly used for each other, may 
possibly be the well known Eashtrakutas since their great king 
Amoghavarslia (a.d. 851 - 879) calls the name of the dynasty Eatta. 
Lattalura the original city of the Eattas of Sauiidatti and Eelgaiim 
may have been in Lata and may have given its name to the country 
and to the dynasty:^ In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the country between Broach and Dlnir in Malwa in which arc the 
towns of Bagh and Taiida is still called Eatlia. 


^ Bertius’ Ptolemy, VIT. 1; MeCrindle’s reriphis, 113. The Periplus details 
regarding Indo-Skythia, Surastrene, and Ujjain are in agreement with the late date 
(a.d. 247) which ileinand (Indian Antiquary of Dec. 1S79 pp. 330-338) and Biirncdl 
(S. tnd. Pal. 47 note 3) assign to its author. 

“ Hiuen Tsiang’s Valabhi kingdom was probably the same as the modern Goliil- 
vdda, which Jinaprabhdsuri in his S'atrunjaya-kaipa calls the Vallaka-Visaa. 

Berfcius’ Ptolemy, VII. 1. ^ Vfitsyjiyana Sutra, Chap, 11, 

^ Arch. Siir. of Western India, IV. 127. The Mandasor inscription (a.d. 437-38) 
mentions silk weavers from Littavishaya. Fleet’s Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 80. 
The writer (Ditto, 84) describes Lata as green-hilled, pleasing with choice liow^or* 
burdened trees, with temples vlhdms an<l assembly halls of the gods. 

« Ind. Ant. XIIL 157, 158, 163, ISO, 188, 196, 199, 204. 

" Elliot’s History, I. 378. ® Compare Lassen in Ind. Ant. XIV. .325, 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEGENDS. 

The oldest Pur^nic legend regarding Gujarat appears to be that 
of the holy king Anartta son of S'aryM and grandson of Mann. 
Anartta haS a son named Eevata, who from his capital at Knsasthali 
or Dwarika governed the country called Anartta. Revata had a 
hundred sons of whom the eldest was named Raivata or Kakudmi. 
Raivata had a daughter named Revati who was married to Baladeva 
of Kus'asthali or Dw^rikd, the elder brother of Krishna. Regarding 
Revatfs marriage with Baladeva the P uranic legends tell that 
Raivata went with his daughter toBrahm^ in Brahma-loka to take 
his advice to whom he should give the girl in marriage. When 
Raivata arrived Brahmd. was listening to music. As soon as the music 
was over Raivata asked Brahmd to find the girl a proper bridegroom. 
Brahma told Raivata that during the time he had been waiting his 
kingdom had passed away, and that he had better marry his 
daughter to Baladeva, born of Vishnu, who was now ruler of 
Dwdrika.^ This story suggests that Raivata son of Anartta lost hivS 
kingdom and fled perhaps by sea. That after some time during 
which the Yadavas established themselves in the country, Raivata, 
called a son of Revata but probably a descendant as his proper name 
is Kakudmi, returned to his old territory and gave his daughter in 
marriage to one of the reigning Y^dava dynasty, the Yildavas taking 
the girl as representing the dynasty that had preceded them. The 
story about Brahm^ and the passing of ages seems invented to explain 
the long period that elapsed between the flight and the return. 

The next Pur^nic legends relate to the establishment of the Yadava 
kingdom at Dwarika. The founder and namegiver of the Yadava 
dynasty was Y'adu of whose family the Pur^nas give vary detailed 
information. The family seems to have split into several branches 
each taking its name from some prominent member, the chief of 
them being Vrishni, Kukkura, Bhoja, S'atvata, Andhaka, Madhu, 
S^urasena, and Das^rha. S^^tvata was thirty-seventh from Yadu 
and in his branch were born Devaki and Vasudeva, the parents of the 
great YMava hero and god Krishna. It was in Krishna’s time that 
the Yddavas had to leave their capital Mathura and come to Dwarika, 
This was the result of a joint invasion of Mathura on one side by a 


^ The Vishnu Purina (An4a iv. Chap. i. Verse 19 to Chap, ii. Verse 2) gives the 
longest account of the legend. The Bh^gavata Purdna (Skanda ix. Chap, iii. Verse 
16-36) gives almost the same account. The Matsya Purina (Chap, xii. Verse 22 -24) 
dismisses the story in two verses. See also Harivan^a, X. 
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legendary Deccan Eero K^layavana and on the otHer by JarasandEa 
the powerful king of Magadha or BeEar, wEo, to avenge tEe death 
of his brothor-in-law^ ICaiisa killed by Krishna in fulfilment of a 
prophecy, is said to have invaded the YMava territory eighteen 
times. 

According to the story K^layavana followed the fugitive Krishna 
and his companions as far as Surashtra where in a mountain cave he 
■was burnt by fire from the eye of the sleeping sage Muchakunda 
whom he had roused believing him to be his enemy Krishna, 
According to the Harivansa the fugitive YMavas quitting Mathura 
= went to the Sindhu country and there established the city of Dwd^rik^ 
on a convenient site on the sea shore making it their residence,^ 
Local tradition says that the Yfidavas conquered this part of the 
country by defeating the demons who held it. 

The leading Yadava chief in Dwdrik^ wasIJgrasena, and Ugrasena^s 
three chief supporters were the families of Yadu, Bhoja, and 
Andhaka. As the entire peninsula of Kdthiavdda was subject to them 
the Yadavas used often to make pleasure excursions and pilgrimages 
to Prabhas and Girnar. Krishna and Baladeva though not yet 
rulers held high positions and took part in almost all important 
matters. They were in specially close alliance with their paternal 
aunt’s sons the Pandava brothers, kings of Hastiuapura or Delhi. 
Of the two sets of cousins Krishna and Arjuna were on terms of 
the closest intimacy. Of one of Arjuna’s visits to Kathiavada the 
Mahabhiiratagives the following details : Arjuna after having visited 
other holy places arrived in Apardnta (the western seaboard) whence 
he went to Prabhas. Hearing of his arrival Krishna marched to 
Prabhas and gave Arjuna a hearty welcome. From Prabhas they 
came together to the Kaivataka hill which Krishna had decorated 
and where he entertained his guest with music and dancing. From 
Girndr they went to Dw^rika driving in a golden car. The city was 
adorned in honour of Arjuna ; the streets were thronged with 
multitudes; and the members of the Vrishni, Bhoja, and Andhaka 
families met to honour Krishna’s guest.’ ^ 

Some time after, against his elder brother Baladeva's desire, Krishna 
helped Arjuna to carry ofi Krishna’s sister Subhadra, with whom 
Arjuna had fallen in love at a fair in Girnar of which the 
Mahabharata gives the following description : ^ A gathering of the 
Yadavas chiefly the Vrishnis and Andhakas took place near 
Raivataka. The hill and the country round were rich with fine rows 
of fruit trees and large mansions. There was much dancing singing 
and music. The princes of the Vinshni family were in handsome 
carriages glistening with gold. Hundreds and thousands of the 
people of Junagadh with their families attended on foot and in 
vehicles of various kinds. Baladeva with his wife Revati moved 
about attended by many Gandharvas. IJgrasena was there with his 
thousand queens and musicians, Sdmba and Pradyumna attended 


1 Compare II. 13,594flf. Jardsandha’s sisters Asti and Pr^pti were 

married to Kansa. 

“ Hari-vanaa, XXXV. ■ OXII. => MaWbhdrata idiparva, chaps. 218 - 221. 
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in holiday attire and looked like gods. Many Tadavas and others 
were also present with their wives and musicians.’ 

Some time after this gathering Subhadrd came to Girnar to 
worship and Arjuna carried her off. Eventually Vasudeva and 
Baladeva consented and the runaways were married with due 
ceremony. The large fair still held in Magh (February -March) 
in the west Girnar valley near the modern temple of Bhavanath is 
perhaps a relic of this great Yddava fair. 

The y^dava occupation of JDwarika was not free from trouble. 
When Krishna was at Hastindpura on the occasion of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, S^dlva king of Mrittikavati in 
the country of S'aubha led an army against Dwarika. He slew many 
of the Dwdrikd garrison^ plundered the city and withdrew unmolested. 
On his return Krishna learning of S'alvas invasion led an army 
against S'^lva. The chiefs met near the seashore and in a pitched 
battle S'dlva was defeated and killed.^ Family feuds brought YMava 
supremacy in Dwarika to a disastrous end. The final family 
struggle is said to have happened in the thirty- si sith year after 
the war of the Mahdbhdrata^ somewhere on the south coast of 
Kathiavdda near Prabhas or Somnath P4tan the great place of 
Brahmanical pilgrimage. On the occasion of an eclipse, in obedience 
to a proclamation issued by Krishna, the Yadavas and their families 
went from Dw^rikd to Prabhds in state well furnished with dainties, 
animal food, and strong drink. One day on the sea shore the leading 
Yddava chiefs heated with wine began to dispute. They passed 
from words to blows. Krishna armed with an iron rod^ struck 
every one he met, not even sparing his own sons. Many of the 
chiefs were killed. Baladeva fled to die in the forests and Krishna 
was slain by a hunter who mistook him for a deer. When he saw 
trouble was brewing Krishna had sent for Arjuna. Arjuna arrived to 
find Dwarika desolate. Soon after Arjuna’s arrival Vasudeva died 
and Arjuna performed the funeral ceremonies of Vasudeva Baladeva 
and Krishna whose bodies he succeeded in recovering. When the 
funeral rites were completed Arjuna started for Indraprastha in 
Upper India with the few that were left of the YMava families, 


^ Mah^blidrata Vanaparva, Chap. xiv. -xxii. Skanda x. Mrittikd,vati the capital 
of S'dlva cannot be identified. The name of the country sounds like S'uabhra in 
Rudrad^man’s Girnd,r inscription, which is apparently part of Charotar or South 
Ahmadabad. A trace of the old word perhaps remains in the river Sd-bhramati 
the modern Sdbarmati. The fact that S Alva passed from Mrittikilvati along the sea 
shore would seem to show tbafc part of the seaboard south of the Mcihi was included 
in SAlva’s territory. Dr. Biihler (Ind. Anfc. VII. 263) described Fandit BhagvanlaFs 
reading of SVabhra as a bold conjecture, A further examination of the original 
convinced the Pandit that SVabhra was the right reading. ° 

2 The following is the legend of Krishna^ iron flail. Certain Y^idava youths hoping 
to raise a laugh at the expense of Viiv^mitra and other sages who had come to DwArikd, 
presented to them Sdmba KrishiiaV son dressed as a woman big witli child. The lads 
asked the sages to foretell to what the woman would give birth. The sages repli^id ; 
* The woman will give birth to an iron rod which will destroy the Yadava race.’ 
Obedient to the sage’s prophecy Stoba produced an iron rod. To avoid the ill effects 
of the prophecy king Ugrasena had the rod ground to powder and cast the powder into 
the sea. The powder grew into the grass called eraha Typha elephantina. It was 
this grass which Krislma plucked in fiis rage and which in his hands turned into an iron 
flail. This eraka grass grows freely near the mouth of the Hiranya river of Prabhds 
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cbiefty women. On the way in his passage through the Panehanada^ 
or Panjab a body of Abhiras attacked Arjtina with sticks and 
took several of Erishna^s wives and the widows of the Andhaka 
YMava chiefs. After Arjuna left it the deserted Dwarika was 
swallowed by the sea.^ 


^ This suggests that as in early times the Great Han was hard to cross the way 
from Kdthilvada to Indraprastha or Delhi was by Kachch and Sindh and from Sindh 
by Multdn and the Lower PanjAb. According to the Bhjtgavata Purina Krishna took, 
the same route when he first came from Indraprastha to Dwdrik^. On the other 
hand these details may support the view that the heM*quarters of the historic 
Krishna were in the Panjdb, 

t ^ So far as is known neither Gujardt nor Kathidvdda contains any record older. 

than the Girndr rock inscription of about b.c. 240 : The Great Kshatrapa Rudra,. 
Daman’s (a.b. 139) inscription on the same rock has a reference to the Maurya Rdja 
Chandragupfca about B.C. 300. No local sign of Krishna or of his Yddavas remains. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, XX. XXI. and XXH. Mr, Hewitt 
has recently attempted t® trace the history of Western India back to B,c. 3000 
perhaps to as early as b.c. 6000. The evidence which makes so far-reaching a past 
probable is the discover^^ of Indian indigo and muslin in Egyptian tombs of about 
B.c. 1700 (J. R. A. S. XX. 206) ; nnd the proof that a trade in teak and in Sindhu or 
Indian muslins existed between Western India and the Euphrates month as far hack 
as B.c. 3000 or even b.c. 4000 (J. H. A. S. XX. 336, 337 and XXL 204). According 
to Mr. Hewitt the evidence of the Hindu calendar carries the historical past of 
India into still remoter ages. The moon mansions and certain other details of the 
) Hindu calendar seem to point to the Euphrates valley as the home of Hindu lunar 

. ^ astronomy. As in the Euphrates valley inscriptions of the Semitic king Sargon of. 

Bippara prove that in B.c. 3750 moon- worship was already antiquated (J. R. A. S. 
XXL 325), and as the precession of the equinoxes points to about B.c. 4700 as the date- 
of the introduction of the sun zodiac (Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 398) the system of 
lunar mansions and months, if it came from the Euphrates valley, must have reached 
India before B.C. 4700. The trade records of the black-headed perhaps Dravidian- 
2 “ speaking Bumris of the Euphrates mouth prove so close relations with the peninsula 

of Sinai and Egypt as to make a similar connection, with Western India probable 
: as far back as b.C. 6000. (Compare Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 33 : J. R. A. S. 

XXI. 326.) Of the races of whose presence in Gujarat and the neighbourhood 
; Mr. Hewitt finds traces the earliest is the same black-headed moon-worshipping' 

Suinri (Ditto). Next from Busiana in south-east Persia, the possessors of a lunar- 
I solar calendar and therefore not later than B.c. 4700 (J. K. A, 8. XXI. 325, 327, 330), 

the trading Bus or Baus, in Hindu books known as Suvarnas,. entex'ed India by way 
of Balnchistiln and settled at Patala in South Sindh. (J. R, A. S. XXL 209.) 
With or soon after the Bus came from the north the cattle-herding sun- worshipping 
Sakas (J. R. A. S, XXII. 332). The Sus and Bakas passed south and together 
settled in Surashtra and West Gujarat. At a date which partly fronr evidence con*- 
nected with the early Vedic hymns (J. E. A. S. XXX 1. 466) partly from the early 
Babylonian use of the Sanskrit Sindhu for India E. A. S. XXI. 309), Mr. Hewitt 
' holds cannot be later than B.c. 3000 northern ATyas entered Gujariit and mixing 

with the Sus and Sakas as ascetics traders and soldiers carried the use of Sanskrit 
southwards. (J. R. A. S. XX. 343.) Of other races who held sway in, Gujardt the 
earliest, perhaps about b.o. 2000 since their power was shattered, by Para^urdma long 
before Mahdbhdrata times (J. R. A. S, XXI, 209 -266), were the snake- worshipping 
perhaps Accadian (Ditto, 265) Haihayas now represented by the-^Gonds: and the Hai— 
hayas’ vassals the Vaidarblias (Ditto, 209) a connection which is supported by trust- 
worthy Central Indian IJraon or Gond tradition that they once- held Gujarat (Elliott’s 
Races, N. W. P., 1. 154). Next to the Haihayas and like them earlier than the 
Mahabhdrata (say b.c. 1500-2000) Mr. Hewitt would place the widespread u n- Aryan - 
Bhdrats or Bhdrgavs (J. R. A. S. XXL 279 - 282, 286) the conquerors of the Haihayas 
" (Ditto, 288). In early Mahdbhdrata times (say between b.c. 1000 and 800, Ditto 197 

\ and 209) the Bhdrats were overcome by the very mixed race of the Bhojas and of 

■y. Krishna’s followers the Vrislmls (Ditto, 270). Perhaps about the same time the 

chariot-driving Gandharvas of Catch (Ditto, 273) joined the Sus and Sakas, together - 
■i passed east to Kosala beyond Benares, and were there established in strength at 

the time of Gautama Buddha (b.c. 530) (Ditto). To the later Mahdbhfirata times, 

I perhaps about B.o. 400 (Ditto, 197- 271), Mr, Hewitt would assign the entrance 

) into Gujardt of the Abhiras or Ahira whom he identifies with the northern or 

"f 
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Skythian AMrs. Mr. Hewitt finds the following places in Gujarat associated with 
those early races. Pdtiia m South Sindh he (J. E, A. S. XXL 209) considers the 
head-qiiar tiers of the Sus and Sakas. Another Su capital Pragjyotisha which is 
generally allotted to Bengal he would {XXI. 206) identify with Broach. With 
the Vaidarbhas the vassals of the Haihayas he associates Siirparika,. that is Sopara 
near Bassein, which he identifies (Bitto, 206) with the modern Surat on the Tapti. 
He connects (Ditto, 266) the Baroda river Vi&Wd,mitra and Vaidurga the hill Pdvdgad 
with the same tribe. He finds a trace of the Bhilrats in Baroda and in Bharati an 
old name of the river Mahi (DittOj 286) and of the same race under their name 
Bhirgav in Broach (Ditto, 289). The traditional connection of the Bliojas with 
Dw^rka is well established. Finally K^rpdsika a Mahdbhdrata name for the shore of 
the Gulf of Cambay (Ditto, 209) may be connected with Kdrvdn on the Narbada 
about twenty miles above Broach one of the holiest Shaiv places in India, Though 
objection may be taken to certain of Mr. Hewitt’s identifications of Gujarat places, 
and also to the extreme antiquity he would assign to the trade between India and 
the west and to the introduction of the system of lunar mansions, his comparison of 
sacred Hindu books with the calendar and ritual of early Babylonia is of much interest. 


Sazetteer,] 


IV. 

MAURYAN AND GREEK RULE 
(B.O. 319-100.) 

After tlie clestruotioii of tlie Yddayas a long blank occurs in 
fclie traditional history of Gujarat. It is probable that from its 
seaboard position, for trade and other purposes, many foreigners settled 
in Kd-thiavd<;!a and South Gujarat; and that it is because of the 
foreign element that the Hindu Dharmasastras consider Gujarat 
a Mleohchha country and forbid visits to it except on pilgrimaged The 
faatalso that A^oka (b,g. 230) the great Mauryan king and propagator 
of Buddhism chose, among the Buddhist Tlieras sent to various parts 
of his kingdom, a Yavana Thera named Dhamma-rakhito as evangelist 
for the western seaboard,^ possibly indicates a preponderating 
foreign element in these parts. It is further possible that these 
foreign settlers may have been rulers. In spite of these possibilities 
we have no traditions between the fall of the Yadavas and the rise 
of the Maury as in B.c. 819. 

Gujarat history dates from the rule of the Mauryan dynasty^ the 
only early Indian dynasty the record of whose rule has been preserved 
in the writings of the Brdhmans, the Buddhists, and the Jains. This 
fulness of reference to the Mauryas admits of easy explanation. 
TheMauryas were a very powerful dynasty whose territwy extended 
over the greater part of India. Again under Mauryan rule Buddhism 
; was so actively propagated that the rulers made it their state 
religion, waging bloody wars, even revolutionizing many parts of 
the empire to secure its spread. Further the Mauryas were 
beneficent rulers and had also honourable alliances with foreign, 
especially with Greek and Egyptian, kings. These causes combined 
to make the Mauryans a most powerful and well remembered 
dynasty. 

Inscriptions give reason to believe that the supremacy of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty (B.C. 319), 
extended over Gujarat. According to Rudrad^man’s inscription 
(a.d. 150) on the great edict rock at Girnar in Kathiavada, a lake 
called Sudarsana^^ near the edict rock was originally made by 
Pushyagupta of the Vaisya caste, who is described as a brother- 
in-law of the Mauryan king Chandragupta.^ The language of this 
inscription leaves no doubt that Chandragupta^ s sway extended over 


^ Mahdblitota Anus^dsanaparvan 2158-9 mentions Ld^as among Kshatriya tribes who 
have become oiitcastes from seeing no Brdhmans. Again, Chap. VII. 72. ib. couples 
(J. BL As. Soc. VI. (1) 387) thievish Bdhikas and robber Surdshtras. Compare Vishnu 
Purdna,II. 37, where the Yavanas are placed to the west of Bhdratavarsha and also 
jr. it. A, B. (N. S.) IV. 468 ; and Brockhaus’ Prabodha Ghandrodaya, 87. The 
referred to in the text runs : He who goes to Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Baurdshtra, or 
Magadha unless it be for a pilgrimage deserves to go through a fresh purification, 

^ Tumour’s Mahdwanso, 7L 

® Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Journal, 1891, page 47. 

^ It is interesting to note that Chandragupta married a Vaisya lady. Similarly 
while at Sdnchi on his way to Ujjain A^oka married Devi, the daughter of a Settlii. 
Tumour’s Mahdvanso, 76 ; Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, 95. 
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Girnar as Pnsliyagiipta is simply called a Vaisya and a brotlier-in- 
law of king Oliandragupta and Has BO royal attinbute, particulars 
wMclitend to show that he was a local governor subordinate to king 
Chandragupta. The same inscription^ states that in the time of 
Asoka (b.c. 250) his officer iTavanaraja Tushdspa adorned the same 
Sudarsana lake with conduits. This would seem to prove the 
continuance of Mauryan rule in Girnar for three generations froiri 
Chandragupta to Asoka. Tushaspa is called Yavanardja. The use 
of the term raja would seem to show that, unlike Chandragn-ipta’s 
Vaisya governor Pushyagupta., Tusdshpa was a dignitary of high 
rank and noble family. That he is called Yavanar^ija does not 
prove Tushaspa was a Greek, though for Greeks alone YavMiia is 
the proper term. The name Tushdspa rather suggests a Persian 
origin from its close likeness in formation to Kersliashp, a name still 
current among Bombay Pdrsis. Evidence from other sources proves 
that Asoka held complete sway over Malwa, Gujarat, and the Eonkan 
coast. All the rock edicts of Asoka hitherto traced have been 
found on the confines of his great empire. On the north-west 
at Kapurdigiri and at Shabazgarhi in the Baktro-Pali character ; 
in the north-north- west at Kalsi, in the east at Dhauliand Jangada; 
in the west at Girndr and Sop^ra, and in the south in Maisur 
all in Maurya characters. The Giim^r and Sopara edicts leave 
no doubt that tbe Gujarat, Kdthi^vada, andNonh Konban seaboard 
was in Asoka’s possession. The fact that an inland ruler holds the 
coast implies his supremacy over the intervening eo an try. Further 
it is known that Asoka was viceroy of Mdlwa in the time of his 
father and that after his fatheris death he was sovereign of Malwa. 
The easy route from Mandasor (better known as Das'apur) to Dobad 
has always secured a close connection between Malwa and Gujarat. 
South Gujarat lies at the mercy of any invader entering by Dohad 
and the conquest of Kdthi^vada on one side and of Upper Gujarat 
on the other might follow in detail. As we know that Kathiavada 
and South Gujardt as far as Sopdra were held by Asoka it is not 
improbable that Upper Giijardt also owned Ids sway. The Maurya 
capital of Gujarat seems to have been Girinagara or Junfigadli 
in Central Kathidv^cla, whose strong bill fort dominating the rich 
province of Sorath and whose lofty hills a centre of worsliip and a 
defence and retreat from invaders, combined to secure for Junagndh 
its continuance as capital under the Ksbatrapas (a.d. 100-380) and 
their successors the Guptas (a.d. 380-460). The southern capital 
of the Mauryas seems to have been Sopara near Bassein in a rich 
country with a good and safe harbour for small vessels, probably in 
those times the chief centre of the Konkan and South Gujardt trade. 

Buddhist and Jain records agree that Asoka was succeeded, not 
by his son Kunala who was blind, but by his grandsons Dasaratha 
and Samprati. The Bardbar hill near Gaya has caves made by 
Asoka and bearing his inscriptions ; and close to Bardbar is the 


^ 1 Probably from some mistake of the graver’s the text of the inscriptioD 

d* yields no meaning. Some, word for governor or officer is apparently 

meant. 
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N^g^rjima Hll wit^ by Dasaratba also bearing bis 

inscriptions. In one of these inscriptions tbe remark occurs that 
one of the Bar^bar caves was made by Dasaratha ' installed 
immediately after.’ As the cayes in the neighbouring bill must 
have been well known to have been made by Asoka this 'after ’ 
may mean after Asoka, or the /after’ may refer solely to the 
sequence between Dasaratha’s installation and his excavation of the 
cave. In any case it is probable that Dasaratha was Anoka’s 
successor. Jaina recoi’ds pass over Dasaratha and say that Asoka 
was succeeded by his grandson Samprati the son of Kun^la. In 
the matter of the propagation of the Jain faith/ Jain records 
speak as highly of Samprati as Buddhist records speak of Asoka.^ 
Almost all old Jain temples or monuments, whose builders are 
unknown, are ascribed to Samprati who is said to have built 
thousands of temples as Asoka is said to have raised thousands 
of stupas. In his Pataliputra-kalpa Jinaprabhasuri the well known 
Jaina Acharya and writer gives a number of legendary and other 
stories of Pataliputra. Comparing Samprati with Asoka in respect 
of the propagation of the faith in non- A'ryan countries the Achdiya 
writes: ^In Pataliputra flourished the great king Samprati son 
of Kunala lord of Bharata with its three continents, the great 
Arhanta who established mhavas for Sramanas even in non-Aryan 
countries/^ It would appear from this that after Asoka the Mauryan 
empit*e may have been ’divided into two, Dasaratha ruling Eastern 
India, and Samprati, whom Jaina records specially mention as king 
of Ujjain, ruling Western India, where the Jain sect is specially 
strong. Though we have no specific information on the point, it is 
probable, especially as he held Aldlwa, that during the reign of 
Samprati Gujarat remained under Mauryan sway. With Samprati 
Mauryan rule in Gujardt seems to end. In later times (a.d. 500) 
traces of Mauryan chiefs appear in Mdlwa and in the North Konkan. 
The available details will be given in another chapter. 

After Samprati, whose reign ended about B.C. 197, a blank of 
seventeen years occurs in Gujarat history. The next available 
information shows traces of Baktrian- Greek sway over parts of 
Gujarat. In his description of Surastrene or Surashtra the author of 
the Periplus (a,d. 240) says : In this part there are preserved even 
to this day memorials of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large wells.’ ^ As Alexander did not 


^ Flemachandra’s Parisislita Parva. Meruttinga’s "Viehira^reni. 

2 The text is ‘ Ktmdlasfmiisirlhhandahharatddkipah Paramdrhmito Andryadeseshvapi 
Pravarttitah'ama/m-vVidrah Samprati Maharaja Sohdbliavat ’ meaning ‘ He was the 
great king Samprati son of Kunala, sovereign of India of three continents, the great 
saint who had started monasteries for Jain priests even in non- Aryan countries.’ 

^ McCriiidle’s Periplus, 115. The axithor of the Periplus calls the capital of 
Surastrene Minnagara. Pandit Bhagvanidl believed Minnagara to be a miswriting 
of Girinagara the form used for Girnitr boch inBudraddman’s (a.d. 150) rock inscription 
at Girndr (Fleet’s Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 57) and by Vardha-Mihira (a.d. 570} (Brihat- 
Barnhitd, XIV. 11). The mention of a Minagaxa in Ptolemy inland from Sorath and 
Monoglossum or Mangriil suggests that either Girnar or Junagadh was also known 
as Minnagara either after the Mins or after Men that is Menander. At the same timtj 
it is possible that Ptolemy’s Agrinagara though much out of place may be Girinagara 
and that Ptolemy’s Minagara in the direction of Ujjain may be Mandasor. 
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como so far sontli as Ld<tliiav'4cla and as aftor Alexander's departure 
the Mauryasheld lathia^dda till about b.c. 19 7, it may be sn^o-ested 
that the temples camps and wells referred to by the authoi^of the 
Penplus were not memorials of the expedition of Alexander but 
remains of later Baktrian*Greek supremacy. 

Demetrius, whom Justin calls the king of the Indians, is 
believed to have reigned from b.c. 190 to b.c. 165.i On ’the 
authority of Apollodorus of Artamita Strabo (b.c. 50 - a.d. 20) names 
two Baktrian-Greek rulers who seem to have advanced far into 
inland India, He says: 'The Greeks who occasioned the revolt of 
Baktria (from Syria b.c. 256) were so powerful by the fertilitv aud 
a.dvantages of the country that they became masters of Ariana and 

Theirchiefs, particularly Menander, conquered more 

nations than A.lexander. Those conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander and partly by Demetrius son of Buthydemus king of the 
Baktrians. They got possession not only of Pattalene but of the 
kingdoms of Saraostns and Sigerdis, which constitute the remainder 
of the coast.’ ® Pattalene is generally believed to he the old city of 
I df IQ Siudli (tli6 iBodorn liltiidcirEbQd)^ wliil© tliG siibsociuGiiti 
mention of Saraostus and Sigerdis as kingdoms which constitute the 
remainder of the coast, leaves almost no doubt that Saraostus is 
Surdshtra and &Jgei;dis is S5garadvlpa or Cntch. The joint mention 
of Menander (b.c. 126 and Demetrius (b.c. 190) may mean that 
Demetrius advanced into inland India to a certain point and that 
Menander passed further and look Sindh, Cntch, and Kdithiavdda 

The discovery in Cntch and K^thiavdda of coins of Baktrian kfnts 
supports the statements of Justin and Strabo. Dr, Bhao-vanDPs 

collecting of coins mKMhidYddaanpnjaiAt duringnearly twenty-^^ 

years brought to light among Baktrian-Greek coins an olmln« If 
Eucratides (b.c. ISO - 155),a fewdrachm® of Menander (b o 196 Tlof 
many drachma and copper coins of Apollodotns (ac. ' 110-100 ’ 
but none of Demetrius. Eucratides was a coTitpmnnvo-, 
Demetrius. Still, as Eucratides became king of R.ktria ^aflm- 
Demetrius, his conquests, according to Strabo of a thousand citi’e^to 
the east of the Indus, must be later than those of Demetrius. 

As his coins are found in KathiavadaEucraHrlAo movr -i ' i 

advanced into KdthiavMa or the produce may £ve cILl "I ^'i^® 
sway as lord of the neighbouring country of Sindh WluTl^" 

Botfetito conquersd the p™vi,,ce,hi “liA 

Greek king wliose coins have been found in 

ih, feet .h.t the coia. oi E.cratide. h Je tea ta d” 

parts of Kathiirtda and at different tiaies seems to show ttaT°‘ 

eTe^t^tXVforoEs rg r 

«in. ar_e al, of the sarallest Tata of the a„mer„gr»ta Sed 'ta 

O". ■XT',."'.,.''' '.'O 


r? 1*1 m/. ui tile numerous coir 

Eucratides. Tins may be explained by the fact that 


these smail 


probably about A d 2^0 TTi'c. i • 

>'■ WaOoa” JaS, " 7? , 
2 Hamilton and Falconer’^ Strabo, IL 252 - 253. 
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coins were introduced by Eucratides into K^tbiavdda to be in 
keeping with tbe existing local coinage. Tb© local silver coins 
in use before tbe time of Eucratides are -very small, weighing five 
to seven grains, and bear the Buddhist symbols of the Svastika, 
the Trident, and the Wheel. Another variety has been found 
weighing about four grains with a misshapen elephant on the 
obverse and something like a circle on the reverse.^ It was 
probably to replace this poor currency that Eucratides introduced 
his smallest obolus of less weight but better workmanship. ' 

The end of the reign of Eucratides is not fixed with certainty : it 
is believed to be about b.c. 155.^ For the two Baktrian-Greek 
kings Menander and Apollodotus who ruled in K^thiav^da after 
Eucratides, better sources of information are available. As already 
noticed Strabo (a.b. 20) mentions that Menanders conquests (b.c.120) 
included. Cutch and Surashtra.^ And the author of the Periplus 
(a,d.240) writes: * Up to the present day old dr achma3 bearing the 
Greek inscriptions of Apollodotus and Menander are current in 
Barugaza (Broach)/^ Menander’s silver drachmae have been found 
in Edthi^vdda and Southern Gujarat.® Though their number is small 
Menander’s coins are comparatively less scarce than those of 
the earliest Eshatrapfe Nahapana and Ohashtana (a.b. 100-140). 
The distribution of Menander's coins suggests he was the first 
Baktrian-Greek king who resided in these parts and that the monu- 
ments of Alexander’s times, camps temples and wells, mentioned by 
the author of the Periplus® were camps of Menander in Surashtra. 
Wilson and Rochette have supposed Apollodotus to be the son 
and successor of Menander/ while General Cunningham believes 
Apollodotus to be the predecessor of Menander.® Inferences from 
the coins of these two kings found in Gnjard-t and Kathid^vdda 
support the view that Apollodotus was the successor of Menander. 
The coins of Apollodotus are found in much larger numbers than 
those of Menander and the workmanship of Apollodotus’ coins 
appears to be of a gradually declining style. In the later coins the 
legend is at times undecipherable. It appears from this that for 
some time after Apollodotus until Nahap^na’s (a. D. 100) coins 
came into use, the chief local currency was debased coins struck 
after the type of the coins of Apollodotus. Their use as the type 
of coinage generally happens to the coins of the last king of a 
dynasty. The statement hj the author of the Periplus that in bis 
time (a.b. 240) the old drachmee of Apollodotus and Menander were 


^ These small local coins which were found in HAMr Gondal were presented to the 
Bombay Asiatic Society by the Political Agent of KAthiflwdr and are in the Society’s 
cabinet. Dr. Bhagvanlal found the two elephant coins in Jun4ga<pi. 

2 Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 266. Gardner’s British Museum Catalogue, 26, brings 
Eucratides to after B.c, 162, 

® See above page 15. ^ McCrindle’s Periplus, 121. 

®The Bombay Asiatic Society possesses some specimens of these coins of bad 
workmanship found near Broach with the legend incorrect, probably struck by 
some local governor of Menander, Two were also found in Jun^ga^. 

^McCrindle’s Periplus, 115. 

7 Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 80 ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 288. 

Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 80. 
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current in Barugaza^ seems to stow tliat tliese dractm^ continued 
to circulate in Gujarat along witli the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas. The mention of Apollodotus before Menander by 
the author of the Periplus may either be accidental, or it may be due 
to the fact that when the author wrote fewer coins of Menander 
than of Apollodotus were in cii’cnlation. 

The silver coins both of Menander and Apollodotus found in 
Gujardt and KathiavMa are of only one variety, round drachmse. The 
reason that of their numerous large coins, tetradrachmse didrachm^ 
and others, drachmae alone have been found in Gujarat is probably 
the reason suggested for the introduction of theobolus of Eucratides, 
namely that the existing local currency was so poor that coins of small 
value could alone cii’cnlate, Still thefact that drachmae came into use 
implies some improvement in the currency, chiefly in size. The 
drachmae of both the kings are alike. The obverse of Menander’s 
coins has in the middle a helmeted bust of the king and round it 
the Greek legend BA2iAEns suthpos menanapoy Of the king the 
Saviour Menander. On the reverse is the figure of Athene 
Promachos surrounded by the Baktro-Pali legend Mahardjasa 
Trdd^tasa Menandrasa that is Of the Great king the Saviour 
Menander, and a monogram.^ The drachmae of Apollodotus have 
on the obverse a bust with bare filleted head surrounded by the 
legend basiaeus sothpos AnoAAOAOTOY Of the king the Saviour 
Apollodotus, Except in the legend the reverse with two varieties 
of monogram^ is the same as the reverse of the drachmge of 
Menander. The legend in Baktro-P41i character is Mahdr^jasa 
Ed,jd;tir^jasa Apaladatasa that is Of the Great king the over-king of 
kings Apaladata. Buringhis twenty-five years of coin-collecting 
Dr. Bhagv^nHl failed to secure a single copper coin of Menander either 
in Gujardt or in K^thiav^da, Of the copper coins of Apollodotus a 
deposit was found in Jun%adh, many of them well preserved.^ These 
coins are of two varieties^ one square the other round and large. 
Of the square coin the obverse has a standing Apollo with an arrow 
in the right hand and on the top and the two sides the Greek legend 
BA 2 IAE 02 2OTHP02 KAI ^lAOHATOPOS AnOAAOAOTOY that is Of the King 
Saviour and Fatherlover Apollodotus. On the reverse is the tripod of 
Apollo with a monogram'^ and the letter dri in Baktro-Pdli on the left 
and the legend in Baktro-P^li characters Mahardjasa TrMatasa 
Apaladatasa. The round coin has also, on the obverse, a standing 
Apollo with an arrow in the right hand ; behind is the same mono- 
gram as in the square coin and all round runs the Greek legend 
BA2IAE02 2QTHP02 AnoAAOAOTOY. On the reverse is the tripod of 
Apollo with on its right and left the lettei's di and idn Baktro-Pali and 
all round the Baktro- Pdli legend Mahari^jasa Traddtasa Apaladatasa. 


^Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII,. Number 41. Gardner’s British ^luseum 
Catalogue, Plate- XI. Number 8* 

^Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 66, shows one variety of this 
monogram. 

® These coins are said to have been found in 1882 by a cultivator in an earthen pot. 
Two of them were taken for Pandit Bhagv^nl^l and one for Mr. Vajeshankar 
Gaurishankar Naib Div^n of Bhdrmagar, The rest disappeared, 

^Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 47. 
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The reason why so few copper coins of Apollodotias have been found in 
Gujard.t perhaps is that these copper coins were cux'rent only in the time 
of Apollodotus and did not, like his silver drachmae, continue as the 
currency of the country with the same or an imitated die* The date 
of the reign of Apollodotus is not fixed. Greneral Cunningham believes 
it to beB.C. 165“ 150/ Wilson and Gardner take it to be b.c. 110-100/ 
Though no Indian materials enable us to arrive at any final 
conclusion regarding this date the fact that Apollodotus’ coins 
continued to be issued long after his time shows that Apollodotus 
was the last Baktrian-Greek ruler of Gujardt and Kd^thidvada. After 
Apollodotus we find no trace of Baktrian- Greek rule, and no other 
certain information until the establishment of the Kshatrapas about 
A.B. 100, The only fact that breaks this blank in Gujarat history is 
the discovery of copper coins of a king whose name is not known, 
but who calls himself Basilens Basileon Soter Megas that is King 
of Kings the Great Saviour, These coins are found in Kd;thid»vdda and 
Cutch as well as in RajpuUna the North-West Provinces and the 
Kabul valley, a distribution which points to a widespread Indian 
rule. The suggestion may be oftered that this king is one of the leaders 
of the Yaudheyas whose constitution is said to have been tribal, 
that is the tribe was ruled by a number of small chiefs who would 
not be likely to give their names on their coins,^ 


^ Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 86, 

^ Ariana Antiqua, 288 ; Gardner and Poole’s Catalogue of Indian Coins, xxxiii. 

® Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, 332-334) identifies the coins marked Basileus Basileon 
Soter Megas with a king or dynasty of Indian extraction who reigned between Azes 
and Kadphises (B.C.50--25), chiefly in the Tanj^b. Gardner (British Museum 
Catalogue, 47) says : The Nameless king is probably cotemporary with Abdagases 
{a,d. 30-50): he may have been a member of the Kadphises dynasty. Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography, 245) places the coins of the tribal Yaudheyas in the first century 
A.D. The remark of Frinsep (Jour. Bengal Soc. VI, 2, 973) that in the Behat group 
of Buddhist coins some with Baktro-BMi legends have the name Yaudheya in the 
margin seems to support the suggestion in the text. But the marked difference 
between the Stag coins of the Yaudheyas (Thomas’ Prinsep, I. Plate V,) and the 
Nameless king’s coins (Gardner, Plate XIV. 1-6) tells strongly against the proposed 
identification. Of the Y’audheyas details are given below. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE K8HATRAPAS 

<B.a 70~A.D. 398.) 

With the Kshatrapas (b.c. 70) begins a period of clearer lights and/ 
at the same time, of increased importance, since, for more than three 
centuries, the Kshatrapas held sway over the greater part of Western 
India. Till recently this dynasty was known to orientalists as the 
Sah dynasty a mistaken reading of the terminal of their names which in 
some rulers is Simha Lion and in others^ as in Rudra Sena (a.d. 203-220) 
son of Rudra Simha, Sena Armyd 

The sway of the rulers who alSx the title Kshatrapa to their names 
extended over two large parts of India, one in the north including the 
territory from the Kabul valley to the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna ; the other in the west stretching from Ajmir in the north to the 
North Konkan in the south and from Malwa in the east to the Arabian 


^Journal Bengal Asiatic Society (1835), 684; (1837), 351 ; (1838), 346; Thomas’ 

Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, I. 425 - 436, II. 84 - 93 ; Thomas in Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society (Old Series), XIL 1 - 72 ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 405-413; Journal B. B. R. 

A. S. VI. 377, VII. 392; Burgess’ Archmological Report of ICjithhlwar and Kachh, 

18-72; Journal B. B. R. A. S. XII. (Proceedings), XXIII. : Indian Antiquary, VI. 43, 

X. 221- 227. 

The dynasty of the Kshatrapas or Mahdkshatrapas of SaurAshtra was known to 
Prinsep (J. R. A. S. BL VII. -I. (1837), 351) to Thomas ( J. K. A. S. P. S. XII. 1-78), 
and to Newbon (Jl. B. B. R. A. S. IX. 1 - 19) as the Sah or Sah kings. More recently, from 
the fact that the names of some of them end in Sena or army, the Kshatrapas have been 
called the Sena kings. The origin of the title Sah is the ending siha^ that is simha lion, 
which belongs to the names of several of the kings. Siha has been read either sdh oi* 
sena because of the practice of omitting from the die vowels which would fall on or above 
the top line of the legend and also of omitting the short , vowel i with the following 
aoiusvdm, Sdh is therefore a true reading of the WTiting on certain of the coins. That 
the form Sdh on these coins is not the correct form has been ascertained from stone 
inscriptions in which freedom from crowding makes x>ossible the complete cutting of the 
above-line marks. ^ In stone inscriptions the ending is siha libn. See Fleets Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. 36 note 1, Mr. Fleet (Ditto) seems to sugg*est that with the 
proof of the incorrectness of the reading Sdh the evidence that the Kshatrapas were of 
Indo-Skythian origin ceases. This does not seem to follow. In addition to the Parthian 
title Kshatrapa, their northern coinage, and the use of the Saka (a.B. 78) era, now 
accepted as the ^ accession of the great Kuslidn Kanishka, the evidence in the text 
shows that the line of Kdthidvdda Kshatrapas starts^ from the foreigner Ghashtana 
(a.d. 130) whose predecessor JSTahdpana (a.d. 120) and his vSaka son-in-law Ushavadatta are 
noted in Xdsik inscriptions (Xdsik Gazetteer, 538 and 621) as leaders of Sakas, Palhavas, 
and Yavanas. Further as the limits of Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) Indo-Skythia (McCrindle, 

136) agree very closely with the limits of the dominions of the then ruling Mahd- 
kshatrapa Rudradaman (a.d. 150) it follows that Ptolemy or his informer believed 
Rudraddman to be an Indo-Skythian. There therefore seems no reasonable doubt tbat ^ 

the Kshatrapas were foreigners. Accordingto Cunningham (Nuin. Chron. Vin. 23 l) they 
were Sakas who entered Gnjar^t from Sindh. The fact that the Kushdn era (a.d. 78) 
was not adopted by the first two of the Western Kshatrapas, Ghashtana and JayadAman, 
supports the view that they belonged to a wave of northerners earlier than the Kushdn 
wave. 
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Sea in the west. The former may be called the Northern the latter the 
Western Kshatrapas. 

Besides as Kshatrapa, in the Prakrit legends of coins and in inscrip- 
tions the title of these dynasties appears under three forms Chhatrapa/ 
Chhatrava/ and Khatapa.^ All* these forms have the same meaning 
namely Lord or Protector of the warrior-race^ the Sanskrit Kshatra-pa.^ 
It is to be noted that the title Kshatrapa appears nowhere as a title of 
any king or royal oiScer within the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
or indeed on any inscription, coin, or other record of any Indian dynasty 
except the Northern and the Western Kshatrapas. According to 
Prinsep Kshatrapa is a Sanskritized form of Satrapa, a term 
familiar to the Grecian history of ancient Persia and used for the 
prefect of a province under the Persian system of government. As 
Prinsep further observes Satrapa had probably the same meaning in 
Ariana that Kshatrapa had in Sanskrit, the ruler feeder or patron 
of the kshatra or warrior class, the chief of a warlike tribe or clan.^ 
Prinsep further notes the Persian kings were often in need of such 
chiefs and as they entrusted the chiefs with the government of 
parts of their dominions the word came to mean a governor. So 
during the anarchy which prevailed on the Sky thian overthrow of 
Greek rule in Baktria^ (b.c. 160) several chiefs of Malaya, Pallava, 
Abhi'ra, Meda, and other predatory tribes came from Baktria to Upper 
India, and each established for himself a principality or kingdom. 
Subsequently these chiefs appear to have assumed independent sovereign- 
ty, Still though they often call themselves rajas or kings with the 
title Kshatrapa or Mahdkshatrapa, if any Baktrian king advanced 
towards their territories, they were probably ready to acknowledge him 
as Overlord. Another reason for believing these Kshatrapa chiefs to 
have been foreigners is that, while the names of the founders of Kshatrapa 
sovereignty are foreign, their inscriptions and coins show that soon after 
the establishment of their rule they became converts to one or other 
form of J}he Hindu religion and assumed Indian names.'^ 


^ The Taxila plate in Jotimal R. A. S. (Kew Series), IV. 487 5 the Baktro-Pdli on 
JsTahapdna’s coins also gives the form Chhatrapa. 

2 Chhatrava appears in an unpublished Kshatrapa inscription from Mathur4 formerly 
(1888) in Pandit BhagvdnUrs possession. 

2 Khatapa appears in the inscription of Hahapdna’s minister at Junnar (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XVill. Pt. III. 167) and in some coins of the Korthern Kshatrapa kings 
Pagamasha, R^ijavula, and Sud4sa found near MathurA Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 
H.Pl.XLIV. ;¥igs. 12, 20, 21. , , 

^ Kshatrampatiti Kshatrapah. . ® Thomas’ Prinsep, II. 63 and 64. 

^ Malaya or Malava, Pallava, Abhfra, Meva or Meda, and Mihira or Mehr appear 
to be the leading warlike tribes who came to India under these chiefs. These tribes 
formed the Kshatras whose lords or Kshatrapas these chiefs were. 

7 The explanation of the word Kshatrapa started by Prinsep and accepted by 
Pandit BhagvdnhU is of doubtful accuracy. The title is well kuo'v^oi in 
Greek literature in the form ararpainjS) and in the form Kshatrap^lvan occurs 
twice (b.o. 520) in connection with the governors of Baktria and Arachosia in the 
great Behistan inscription of Darius (Bawlinson’s Herodotus, I. 329 ; BpiegePs 
Alfcpersische Keilinschriften, 24 - 26). The meaning of Kshatrap^van in old Persian 
is not “ protector of the Kshatra race ” but “ protector of the kingdom,” for the word 
Icshatram occurs in the inscriptions of the Achsemenid^ with the meaning of 
“kingship ” or “ kingdom ” (Spiegel, Altpersische Keilinschriften, 215). As is well 
known Satrap was the official title of the ruler of a Persian province. That the name 
contin ued in use with the same meaning under the Greek kings of Baktria 
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According to inscriptions and coins Northern Kshatrapa rule begins^ 
with king Manes about B.c. 7 0 and ends with the accession of the 
Kushdn king Kanishka about a,d. 7 8. Manes probably belonged to the 
^aka tribe of Skythians. If the Manes of the coins may be identified 
with the Moga of the Taxila plate the date of king Patika in the 
Taxila plate shows that for about seven ty-fi.ve years after the death 
of Manes the date of his accession continued to, be the initial year of 
the dynasty. From their, connexion with the Sakas^ arriving in India 
during the reign of the Saka Manes and for nearly three quarters 
of a century accepting the S^aka overlordship, the Kshatrapas, though 
as noted above their followers were chiefly Malayas, Pallavas, Abhiras, 
and Medas, appear to have themselves come to be called Sakas and 
the mention of Saka kings in Purdnik and other records seems to refer 
to them. After lasting for about 150 years the rule of the Northern 
Kshatrapas seems to have merged in the empire of the great Kushan 
Kanishka (a.d.78). 

Though recently found inscriptions and coins show that the Kshatrapas 
ruled over important parts of India including even a share of the 
western seaboard, nothing is known regarding them from either Indian 
or foreign literary sources. What little informatioc can be gleaned is 
from their own inscriptions and coins. Of the Northern Kshatrapas this 
information is imperfect and disconnected. It shows that they had 
probably three or four ruling branches, one in the Kdbul valley, a second 
at Taxila near Attak on the North-West Pan jab frontier, a third at 
Behat near Saharanpur or Delhi, and a fourth at Mathura. The last 
two were perhaps subdivisions of one kingdom ; but probably those at 
Kabul and at Taxila were distinct dynasties. An inscription found 


(B.C. 250-100) is known from Sfcrabo, wlio says (XL 11) “ the Greeks wlio keld Baktria 
divided it into satrapies (a-arpaTreias) of which Aspionns and Tonriva were taken 
from Eukratides (b.c. 180) by the Parthians.’V It is to be presumed that the 
Baktro-Grecians introduced the same arrangement into the provinces which 
they conquered in India. The earliest occurrence of the title in its^ Indian 
form is on the coins of a Bajabula or Eanjabola (Gardner, B. M. Cat. 67), 
who in his Greek legend makes use of the title “ King of kings^ and in his Indian 
legend calls himself “ The unconquered Ghhatrapa.” His adoption for the reverse of his 
coins of the Athene Promachos type of Menander and Apollodotus Pliilopator connects 
Eajahula in time with those kings (b.o. 120-100) and we know from an inscrii^tion (Cun- 
ningham Arch, Eep. XX. 48) that he reigned at Matlnu’ii He was probably a provincial 
governor who became independent about B.C. 100 when the Greek kingdom broke up. 
The above facts go to show that Kshatrapa was originally a Persian title which was 
adopted by the Greeks and continued in use among their successors : that it originally 
denoted a provincial governor ; but that, when the Greek kingdom broke up and their 
provincial chiefs became independent, it continued in use as a royal title. That after the 
Christian era, even in Parthia, the title Satrapes does not necessarily imply subjection 
to a suzerain is proved by the use of the phrase (rarpairq^ rwv a-arpairoav Satrap of 
Satraps, with the sense of King of Kings in Gotarzes’ Behistan inscription of a.d. 50. 
See Rawlinson’s Sixth Monarchy^ 88 n. 2 and 260 n. 1.— (A. M. T. J.) 

The Pandit’s identification of the Malavas or Malayas with a northern or Skythian 
tribe is in agreement with Alberuni (a.b* 1015), who, on the authority of the 
Bij Purina (Sachaii’s Text, chap. 29 page 150 - 155) groups as northern tribes the 
Pallavas, Sakas, Mallas, and Gurjars, In spite of this authority it seems better to 
identify the Mallas, Malavas, or Malayas with Alexander the Great’s (b.c. S25) Malloi 
of Multan (compare McCrindle’s Alexander’s Invasion of India, Note P). At the same 
time (Rockhill’s Life of Buddha^ 1S2, 133-, 137) the importance of the Mallas in Yaisdli 
(between Patnd, and Tirhfit) during the lifetime of Sdkya Muni (b.c. 580) favours 
the view that several distmot tribes have borne the same or nearly the same 
.•name. 
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in Matliur^ shows a connection either by marriage or by neighbourhood 
between the Behat and Mathura branches. This is a Eaktro-Pdli 
inscription recording the gift of a sttipa by Handasirika daughter of 
Kshatrapa Ra javula and mother of Kharaosti Yuvaraja. Kharaosti is 
the dynastic name of the prince^ his personal name appears later in the 
inscription as Talama (Ptolemy ?) . From his dynastic name, whose crude 
form Kharaosta or Kharaottha may be the origin of the Prakrit 
Chhaharata and the Sanskritised Kshahardta, this Talama appears to 
be a descendant of the Kshatrapa Kharaosti whose coins found at 
Taxila call him Artaputa that is the son of Arta apparently the Parthian 
Ortus. 

The same Baktro-Pafli Mathur^ inscription also mentions with special 
respect a Kshatrapa named Patika/ who, with the title of Kusulaka or 
Kozolon, ruled the Kabul valley with his capital first at Nagaraka and 
later at Taxila. 

The same inscription further mentions that the stupa was given 
while the Kshatrapa Suddsa son of the Malidbshatrapa Rajavula was 
ruling at Mathura. The inference from the difference in the titles of 
the father and the son seems to be that Suddsa w^as niling in Mathurd 
as governor under his father who perhaps ruled in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi where many of his coins have been found. While the coins of 
Sudasa have the legend in Nagari only, RdjavuhVs coins are of twm 
varieties, one with the legend in Bdktro-Pdli and the other with the 
legend in Nagari, a fact tending to show that the father^s territories 
stretched to the far north, 

■ Though Kharaosti is mentioned as a Yuvardja or prince heir-apparent 
in the time of his maternal uncle Sudasa, the inscription shows he had 
four children. It is curious that while the inscription mentions Nanda- 
sirikd as the mother of Kharaosti Yuvardja, nothing is said about her 
husband. Perhaps he was dead or something had happened to make 
Nandasirika live at her father^s home. 

Another inscription of Suddsa found by General Cunningham at • 
Mathura is in old N%ari character. Except that they have the distinc- 
tive and long continued Kshatrapa peculiarity of joining ya with other 
letters the characters of this inscription are of the same period as those 
of the inscriptions of the great Indo-Skythian or Kushdn king Kanishka. 
This would seem to show that the conquest of Mathura by Kanishka took 
place soon after the time of Kshatrapa Sudasa. It therefore appears 
probable that Nahapana, the first Kshatrapa ruler of Gujarat and 
Kathiavada, the letters of whose inscriptions are of exactly the same 
Kshatrapa type as those of Suddsa, was a scion of the Kharaosti family, 
who, in this overthrow of kingdoms, went westwards conquering 
either on his own account or as a general sent by Kanishka. Nahap^na^s^ 
advance seems to have lain through East Rajputana by Mandasor ^ 


^ Patika was apparently the son of the Liako Kujulako of the Taxila plate. Dowson 
in Jour. E. A. S. New Series. IV. 497 mistranslates the inscription and fails to make 
out the name Patika. 

2 Compare Specht. Jour. Asiatique. 1883. t. II. 325. According to Chinese writers 
about A.D, 20 Yen-kao-tchin-tai or Kadphises II. conquered India (Thientchou) 
and there established generals who governed in the name of the Yuechi. 

3 Pandit BhagviinMl found two of his copper coins at Mandasor in 1884. 
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in West Mdlwa along the easy route to Dohad as far as South Gujarat. 
Prom South Gujarat his power spread in two directions^ by sea to 
K^thi^vdda and from near Balsar by the Dang passes to Nasik and the 
Deccan, over almost the whole of which, judging from coins and inscrip- 
tions, he supplanted as overlord the great Andhra kings of the Deccan. 
No evidence is available to show either that East Malwa with its capital 
at Uj jain or that North Gujard^t formed part of his dominions. All the 
information we have regarding Nahapdna is from his own silver coins 
and from the inscriptions of his son-in-law Ushavadata at Nasik and 
Karle and of his minister Ayama (Sk. Aryaman) at J unnar. Nahap^na^s 
coins are comparatively rare. The only published specimen is one 
obtained by Mr. Justice Newton,^ Pour others were also obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvdnlal from Kdthi^vada and Ndsik. 

The coins of Nahapana are the earliest specimens of Eshatrapa coins. 
Though the type seems to have been adopted from the Baktrian-Greek, 
the design is original and is not an imitation of any previous coinage. 
The type seems adopted in idea from the drachma of Apollodotus 
(b.c. 110 - 100). On the obverse is a bust with a Greek legend round 
it and on the reverse a thunderbolt and an arrow probably as on the 
reverse of the coins of Apollodotus^ representing the distinctive weapons 
of Athene Promachos and of Apollo. In addition to the Baktro-P^li 
legend on the Apollodotus drachma, the reverse of N’ahapd-na'’s coin has 
the same legend in N^gari, since Nagari was the character of the country 
for which the coin- was struck. The dress of the bust is in the style of 
the over-dress of Nahapana’’ s time. The bust, facing the right, wears 
a flat grooved cap and has the hair combed in ringlets falling half down 
the ear. The neck shows the collar of the coat. The workmanship of 
the coins is good. The die seems to have been renewed from time to 
time as the face altered with age. Of Dr. BhagvanMFs four coins 
one belongs to Nahapma^s youth, another to his old age, and the remain- 
ing two to his intervening years. In all four specimens the Greek legend 
is imperfect and unreadable. The letters of the Greek legend are of 
the later period that is like the letters on the coins of the great Skythian 
king Kadphises I. (b.c. 26). One of the coins shows in the legend the 
six letters LLono-s. These may be the remains of the name Apol- 
lodotus (b.c. 110 -100). Still it is beyond doubt tliat the letters are 
later Greek than those on the coins of Apollodotus. Until the legend 
is found clear on some fresher specimen, it is not possible to say 
anything further. In three of the coins the Bdktro-Pali legend on 
the reverse runs ; 

Raho Chhahardtasa Nahapd,nasa. 

Of hing Chhahardta JSahapana. 

The fourth has simply 

Rano Chhahar4tasa. 

Of king Ohhahar^ta. 


1 This is a bad specimen with the legend dim and worn. 

2 Some coins of Aipollodottis hare on the reverse Apollo with his arrow: others 
have Athene Promaehos with the thunderbolt. 
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The old N%ari legend is the same in all : 

Rano Kshab-ar^tasa Naliap^nasa. 

Of king Kshaharata Nahapana. 

The Chliahard,ta of the former and the Kshaharata of the latter are 
the same, the difference in the initial letter being merely dialectical. 
As mentioned above Kshaharata is the family name of Nahap^na^s 
dynasty. It is worthy of npte that though Nahapana is not styled 
Eshatrapa in any of his coins the inscriptions of Ushavadata at Nasik 
repeatedly style him the Kshahardta Kshatrapa Nahapana.^ 

Ushavaddta was the son-in-law of Nahapana being married to his 
daughter Dakhamit^ or Dakshamitra. Ushavadata bears no rojml 
title. He simply calls himself son of Dimka and son-in-law of 
Nahapana, which shows that he owed his power and rank to his father- 
in-law, a position regarded as derogatory in India, where no scion of 
any royal dynasty would accept or take pride in greatness or influence 
obtained foom a father-in-law.^ N^sik Inscription XIV. shows that 
Ushavaddta was a S'aka. His name, as was first suggested by Dr. Bhau 
Ddji, is Prakrit for Rishabhadatta. From the many ehaiitable 
and publicly useful works mentioned in various Ndsik and Earle 
inscriptions, as made by him in places which apparently formed part of 
Nahapdna^s dominions, Ushavadata appears to have been a high officer 
tinder Nahapana. As Nahapana seems to have had no son Ushava- 
ddta^s position as son-in-law would be one of special power and 
influence, Ushavadata^ s charitable acts and works of public utility 
are detailed in Nasik Inscriptions X. XII. and XIV. The charitable 
acts are the gift of three hundred thousand cows ; of gold and of river- 
side steps at the B^irnasa or Banas river near Abu in North Gujarat ; 
of sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans ; the feeding of hundreds of 
thousands of Br^ihmans every year ; the giving in marriage of eight 
wives to Brahmans at Prabhas in South Kathiavacla ; the bestowing of 
thirty-two thousand cocoanut trees in Nanamgola or Nargol village on. 
the Thana seaboard on the Charaka priesthoods of Pinditakavada, 
Govardhana near Nasik, Suvarnamukha, and Ramatirtha in Sorparaga 
or Sopara on the Thdna coast ; the giving of three' hundred thousand 
cows and a village at Pushkara or Pokhar near Ajmir in East 
Rajputdna ; making gifts to Brahmans at Checliina or Chichan near 
Kelva-Mahim on the Thdna coast; and the gift of trees and 70,000 
kdrshdjmnas or 2000 suvariias to gods and Brahmans at Dahanu in 
Thiina. The public works executed by Ushavadata include rest-houses 
and alms-houses at Bharu Kachha or Broach, at Dasapura or Mandasor 
in North Malwa, and gardens and wells at Govardhana and Sopara ; 
free ferries across the Iba or Ambikd, the P^ir^da or Par, the Daman4 
or Damanganga, the Tapi or Tapti, the Earabend or Kdveri, and the 
Ddhanukfi or Dahanu river. Waiting-places and steps were also built oil 
both banks of each of these rivers. These charitable and public works 
of Ushavadata savour much of the Brdhmanic religion. The only 


^ Bom. Gaz. XVI. 571ff. 

2 A well known Sanskrit saying is • A man known tlirongli his 

father-in-law is the vilest of the vUe, . ; ■ 
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Buddhist charities are the gift of a cave at Nasik ; of 3000 kdrslidpanas 
and eight thousand coeoanut trees for feeding and clothing monks 
living in the cave ; and of a village near KMe in Poona for the support 
of the monks of the main Karle cave. Ushavadata himself thus seems 
to have been a follower of the Brahmanical faith. The Buddhist 
charities were probably made to meet the wishes of his wife whose 
father^ s religion the Buddhist w^heel and the Bodhi tree on his copper 
coins prove to have been Buddhism. The large territory over which 
these charitable and public works of Ushavadata spread gives an idea of 
the extent of Nahapana^s rule. The gift of a village as far north 
as Bokhara near Ajmir would have been proof of dominion in those 
parts were it not for the fact that in the same inscription Ushavadata 
mentions his success in assisting some local Kshatriyas. It is doubtful 
if the northern limits of Nahap^na^s dominions extended as far as 
Pokhar. The village may have been given during a brief conquest^ 
since according to Hindu ideas no village given to Brahmans can be 
resumed. The eastern boundary would seem to have been part of 
Mdlwa and the plain lands of Khandesh Nasik and Poona ; the southern 
boundary was somewhere about Bombay ; and the western Katliiavada 
and the Arabian sea. 

Nahapana^s exact date is hard to fix. Ushavaddta'^s Nasik cave 
Inscriptions X. and XII. give the years 41 and 42 ; and an inscription 
of Nahapana^s minister Ayama at Junnar gives ’ the year 46. The era 
is not mentioned. They are simply dated vase Sk, varshe that is in 
the year. Ushavadata^s Nasik Inscription XII. records in the year 42 
the gift of charities and the construction of public works which must 
have taken years to complete. If at that time Ushavaddta^s age was 40 
to 45^ Nabapana who^ as Inscription X. shows^ was living at that time^ 
must have been some twenty years older than his son-in-law or say 
about 65. The Junnar inscription of his minister Ayama which bears 
date 46 proves that Nahapdna lived several years after the making of 
Ushavadata^s cave. The bust on one of his coins also shows that 
NahapJina attained a ripe old age. 

Nabapana cannot have lived long after the year 46. His death 
may be fixed about the year 50 of the era to which the three years 
4L ^^d 46 belong. He was probably about 75 years old when he 
died. Deducting 50 from 75 we get about 25 as Nahapana^s age at 
the beginning of the era to which the years 4L^42^ and 46 belong, a 
suitable age for an able prince with, good resources and good advisers to 
have established a kingdom. It is therefore probable that the era 
marks Nahapana^s conquest of Gujarat. As said above, Nabapana was 
.probably considered to belong to the S^aka tribe, and his son-in-law 
clearly calls himself a S'aka. It may therefore be supposed that the era 
started by Nabapana on his conquest of Gujarat was at first simply 
called Varsha; that it afterwards came to be called S'akavarsha or 
Sfakasamvatsara; and that finally, after various changes, to suit false 
current ideas, about the eleventh or twelfth century the people of the 
peccan styled it S'dlivahana Saka mixing it with current traditions 
regarding the great S^dtavahanaor S'dlivahanaking of Paithan. If, as 
mentioned above, Nahap^na^s conquest of Gujarat and the establishment 
of his era be taken to come close after tlie conquest of Matliura by 
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Kanislika, the Gujarat conquest and the era must come very shortly 
a£:er the beginning o£ Kanishka’s reign, since Kanishka eonqiierod 
J\1 athurd. early in his reign. As his Mathura inscriptions^ give 5 as 
Kanishka^s earliest date, he must have conquered Mathura in the year 
8 or 4 } of his reign. Nahapana'^s expedition to and conquest o£ Giijardt 
was probably contemporary with or very closely subsequent to Kanislika^s 
conquest of Mathura. So two important eras seem to begin about 
four years apart, the one with Kanishka^s reign in Upper India, the 
other with Nahapilna’^s reign in Western India. The difference being 
so small and both being eras of foreign conquerors, a Kushan and a Haka 
respectively, the two eras seem to have been subsequently confounded. 
Thus, aceor^ng to Dr. Burnell, the Javanese S'aka era is A.n, 74^, that 
is Kanishka^s era was introduced into- Java, probably because Java 
has from early times been connected with the eastern parts of India 
where Kanishka'^s era was current. On the other hand the astrological 
works called Karana use the era beginning with a.d. 78 which we have 
taken to l^e the Western era started by Nahapana. The use of the 
S'aka era in Karana works dates from the time of the great Indian 
astronomer Vardha Mihira (a.d. 587). As Varaha Mihira lived and 
wrote his great work in Avanti or Malwa he naturally made use of the 
S'aka era of Nahapana, which was current in Malwa. Subsequent 
astronomers adopted the era used by the master Varaha Mihira. Under 
their influence Nahapana^s a.d. 78 era passed into use over the whole 
of Northern and Central India eclipsing Kanishka^s a.d. 74^ era. On 
these grounds it may be accepted that the dates in the Nasik inscrip- 
tions of Ushavadata and in Ayama^s inscription at Junnar are in the era 
founded by Nahapana ’on his conquest of Gujard-t and the West Deccan. 
This era was adopted by the Western Kshatrapa successors of Nahapana 
and continued on then coins for nearly three centuries.? 

^ CumiiBgliain’s Arch, Sur, III. Plate 13. Inscriptions 2 and 3. 

^ The author^s only reason for supposing that two eras began between A.D, 70 and 80 
seems to he the fact that the Javanese Saka era begins a.d. 74, while the Indian Saka 
era begins a.d. 78. It appears, however, from Lassen’s Ind. Alt. II. 1040 note 1, 
that the Javanese S'aka era begins either in a.d. 74 or in a.d. 78, The author’s own 
authority, I)r. Burnell (S. Ind. Pal. 72) while saying that the Javanese 6aka era dates 
from A.D. 74, gives A.D. 80 as the epoch of the Kaka era of the neighbouring island of 
Bali, thus supporting Baffle’s explanation (Java, II, 68) that the clifflerence is due to 
the introduction into Java of the Muhammadan mode of reckoning during the past 300 
years. The Javanese epoch of a.d. 74 cannot therefore he treated as an authority for 
assuming a genuine Indian era with this initial date. The era of Kanishka was used 
continuously down to its year 281 (Fergusson Hist, of Ind. Architecture, 740) and 
after that date we have numerous instances of the use of the S'akanripakJtla or 8akak£ila 
down to the familiar 8 'aka of the present day. It seems much more likely that the 
parent of the modern S'aka era was that of Kanishka, which remained in use for nearly 
three centuries, than that of Nahapiina, who so far as we know left no son, and whose 
era {if he founded one) probably expired when the Kshahar4ta power was destroyed by 
the Andhrahhrityas in the first half of the second century A.D. We must therefore 
assume a.d. 78 to be the epoch of Kanishka’s era. There remains the question whether 
Nahapdna dates by Kanishka’s era, or uses his own regnal years. There is nothing 
improbable in the latter supposition, and we are not forced to suppose that Kahapina 
was a feudatory of the Kushdn kings.. It has been shown above that the use of the 
title Kshatrapa does not necessarily - imply a relation of inferiority. On the other hand 
{pace Oldenburg in Ind. Ant. X. 213) the later- Kshatrapas certainly seem to have 
used Kanishka’s era : and XahapAna and the Kusha'n dynasty seem to have been of the 
same-race : ' for Heraus, who was certainly a Kushan, apparently calls himself S'aka oti 
his coins (Gardner B. M. Cat. xlvii.) : and it is highly probable that Xahapdnaj Hkc 
his son-in-law Ushavadata, was a Haka. Further, the fact that Xahapana does not 
call himself Mabiraia hut, Baja goes to show that he w’:as not a naramount sovereign. 
— (A. M. T..J.) ■ : - y 
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Tlie question arises why should not the dates on the Western 
Kshatrapa coins belong to the era which imder the incorrect title o£ 
the Yikrama era is now current in Gujarat and Malwa, Several 
recently found Malwa inscrij)tions almost prove that what is called the 
Vikraxna era beginning with b.c. 56 was not started by any Yikrama, 
but marks the institution of the tribal constitution of the Malavas,^ 
Later the era came to be called either the era of the Mdlava lords" or 
Malava Kdla that is the era of the Malavas. About the ninth century 
just as the S aka era became connected with the S'alivahana of Paithan, 
this old Malava era became connected with the name of Yikramaditya, 
the great legendary king of Ujain. 

It might be supposed that the M^lavas who gave its name to the 
Malava era xvere the kings of the country now called Mjilwa. But it 
is to be noted that no reference to the present Malwa under the name 
of Mdlavadesa occurs in any Sanskrit work or record earlier than the 
second century after Christ. The original Sanskrit name of the country 
was Avanti. It came to be called Malava from the time the Malava 
tribe conquered it and settled in it, just as Kdthiavdda and Mevada came 
to be called after their Kathi and Meva or Meda conquerors. The 
Malavas, also called Mdlayas/seem like the Medas to be a foreign tribe, 
which, passing through Upper India conquered and settled in Central 
India dui’iug the first century before Christ. The mention in the 
Mudraraksliasa^ of a Malaya king among five Upper Indian kings 
shows that in the time of the Mauryas (b.c. 300) a Mdlaya kingdom 
existed in Upper India wliieh after the decline of Maurya supremacy 
spread to Central India. By Nahapdna^s time the M^lavas seem to 
have moved eastwards towards Jaipur, as Ushavadata defeated them in 
the neighbourhood of the Pushkar lake : but the fact that the country 
round Ujain was ■ still known to Rudrad^manas Avanti, shows that the 
Mdlavas had not yet (a.d. 150) entered the district now known as 
Malava. I his settlement and the change of name from Avanti to Malava 
probably took place in the weakness of the Kshatrapas towards the end 
of the third century a.d. When they established their sway in Central 
India these Malavas or Malayas like the ancient Yauddheyas (b.c. 100) 
and the Kathis till recent times (a.d. 1818) seem to have had a 
democratic constitution.® Their political system seems to have proved 
unsuited to the conditions of a settled community. To put an end 
to dissensions the Malava tribe appears to have framed what the 
Mandasor inscription terms a sthiti or constitution in honour of which 
they began a new era.^ It may be asked, Why may not Nahap.ma 
have been the head of the Malavas who under the, new constitution 
became the first Malava sovereign and his reign-dates be those of 


1 Jour. B. B. B. A. S. XVI. $78 ; Ind. Ant. XV. 198, 201, XIII. 126 ; Arcli.Siir. X. $3. 

^ Cunnin^liam’s Arch. Sur, XIII. 162. Cf. Xielhorn in Ind. Ant. XIX. 20ff. 

^ Cunningham’s Arch. Sur. X. 33 - 34. Xumerous Western India inscriptions prove 

that and OT are often intermixed in Pr^lcrit. 

Vide Telang’s MudraJrdkshasa, 204. Mr. Telang gives several readings the hest of 
which mean either the king of the Mdlaya country or the king of the MiUaya tribe. 

5 Macmurdo (1818) notices the democratic constitution of the K£lthis. Trans. Bom. 
Lit. Soc. L 274. 

« Compare Fleet’s Corpi-is Ins. Ind. III. a7, 152, 158 from the (supremacy of) the 
tribal constitution of the M^lavak Prof. Kielhorn has however shown that the words 
of the inscription do- not necessarily mean tliis. Ind. Ant. XIX. 56. 
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the new Mdlava era ? A gainst this we know from a N^sik inscription 
of Ushavaddta^ that Nahapana was not a Mdlava himself but an 
opponent of the Mdlavas as he sent Ushavadata to help a tribe of 
Kshatriyas called Uttamabhadras whom the Malavas had attacked. 
Further a chronological examination of the early ruling dynasties of 
Gujarat does not favour the identification of the Kshatrapa era with the 
Malava era. The available information regarding the three dynasties 
the Kshatrapas the Guptas and the Valabhisy is universally admitted 
to prove that they followed one another in chronological succession. 
The latest known Kshatrapa date is 810. Even after this we find the 
name of a later Kshatrapa king whose date is unknown but may be 
estimated at about 820. If we take this Kshatrapa 820 to be in the 
\yikrama Samvat, its equivalent is a.d. 264<. In consequence of 
several new discoveries the epoch of the Gupta era has been finally 
se>ttled to be A D. 819. It is further settled that the first Gupta eon- 
qi^eror of Malwa and Gujardt was Chandragupta II.^ the date of his 
cotiquest of Malwa being Gupta 80 (a.b, 899). Counting the 
Kshatrapa dates in the Samvat era this gives a blank of (899 — 264=) 
185 years between the latest Kshatrapa date and the date of Chandra- 
gupt^^s conquest of Gujarat to fill which we have absolutely no histo- 
rical ii formation. On the other hand in support of the view that the 
Kshatrapa era is the S aka era the K^thidv^da coins of the Gupta 
king Kumaragupta son of Chandragupta dated 100 Gupta closely 
resemble the coins of the latest Kshatrapa kings/ the workmanship 
proving that the two styles of coin are close in point of time. Thus 
taking the Kshatrapa era to be the S aka era the latest Kshatrapa date 
is 32U4-78=A.r>. 898, which is just the date (a.d, 899) of Chandra- 
gupta'^s conquest of Mdlwa and Gujarat. For these reasons, and in 
the absence of reasons to the contrary, it seems proper to take the dates 
in Ushavadata^ s and Ayama^s* inscriptions as in the era which began 
with Nahapana'^s conquest of Gujarat, namely the S aka era whose 
initial date is a.d. 78. 

After Nahapana^s the earliest coins found in Gujarat are those of 
Chashtana. Chashtana^s coins are an adaptation of Nahapana"^ s coins. 
At the same time Chashtana^s bust differs from the bust in Nahapdna^s 
coins. He wears a mustache, the cap is not grooved but plain, and the 
hair which reaches the neck is longer than Nahapana'^ s hair. In one 
of Chashtana^s coins found by Mr. Justice Newton, the hair seems 
dressed in ringlets as in the coins of the Parthian king Phraates II. 
(b. c. 186 - 128),^ On the reverse instead of the thunderbolt and arrow 
as in Nahapana^s coins, Chashtana^s coins have symbols of the sun and 
moon in style much like the sun and moon symbols on the Parthian 
coins of Phraates II., the moon being a crescent and the sun represent- 
ed by eleven rays shooting from a central beam. To the two on the 
reverse a third symbol seems to have been added consisting of two 
arches resting on a straight line, with a third arch over and between 


^ Inscription 10 linos 3-4. Bom. Gaz. XVI. 572, 

^ Details are given below under tlie Guptas. 

^ Burgess’ Arcliseological Eeport of K^thidwdr and Cutcb, 55; Xumismata Orientalia, 
L PI. IL Fig. 8. * . - 
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the two arches^ and over the third areli an inverted semicircle. Below 
these symbols stretches a waving or serpentine lined 

The same symbol appears on the obverse of several very old medium- 
sized square copper coins found in Upper India. These coins Dr, 
Bhagvanlal took to be coins of Asoka. They have no legend on either 
side, and have a standing elephant on the obverse and a rampant lion 
on the reverse. As these are the symbols of Asoka, the ele|)hant being 
found in his rock inscriptions and the lion in his pillar inscriptions, 
Dr. BhagvanMl held them to be coins of Asoka. The arch symbol 
appears in these coins over the ele|)hant on the obverse and near the 
lion on the reverse but in neither case with the underlying zigzag 
line.^ So also a contemporary coin bearing in the Asoka character the 
clear legend Yatasvaka shows the same symbol, with in addi- 

tion a robed male figure of good design standing near the symbol 
saluting it with folded hands. The position of the figure (Ariana 
Antiqua, Plate XV. Fig. 3U) proves that the symbol was an object of 
worship. In Chashtana^s coins we find this symbol between the sun 
and the moon, a position which suggests that the symbol represents 
the mythical mountain Meru, the three semicircular superimposed 
arches representing the peaks of the mountain and the crescent a 
Siddha-s'tld or Siddhas’’ seat, which Jaina works describe as crescenS- 
shaped and situated over Meru. The collective idea of this symbol 
in the middle and the sun and moon on either side recalls the following 
sloka: 

i 

pqrt : : mjm II 

Mayest thou by the favour of S'ambhu live surrounded 
by sons grandsons and relations so long as the heaven- 
ly Ganges full of water flows with its waves, so long as 
the brilliant sun the protector of the universe sliines in 
the sky, and so long as the slab of diamond moonstone 
lapis lazuli and sapphire remains on the top of Meru. 

Dr. Bird’s Kanheri copperplate has a verse with a similar meaning 
regarding the continuance of the glory of the relic shrine of one 
Pushya, so long as Meru remains and rivers and the sea flow.'^ The 
meaning of showing Meru and the sun and moon is thus clear. The 
underlying serpentine line apparently stands for the Jahnavi river or 
it may perhaps be a representation of the sea.^ The object of repre- 


1 The meaning of this symbol has not yet been made out. . It is very old. We first 
find it on the punched coins of Miilwa and Gujardt (regarded as the oldest coinage in 
India) without the serpentine line below, which seems to show that this line does not 
form part of the original symbol and has a distinct meaning. 

2 Compare Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XV. Fig. 26 - 27. 

3 Cave Temple Inscriptions, Bombay Archaeological Survey, Extra Xumher (1881), o8. 
Ariana Antiqua, Plate X¥. Fig. 29. iSome imaginary animals are shown under the 

serpentine line.. 
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senting these symbols on coins may be that the coins may last as long 
as the sun, the moon^ mount Mera^ and the Ganges or ocean. Against 
this view it may be urged that the coins of the Buddhist kings of 
Kuninda (a.t>. 100 )^ largely found i^ear Saharanpur in the North-West 
Provinces, show the arch symbol with the Buddhist trident over it^ 
the Bodhi tree with the railing by its sideband the serpentine line 
under both the tree and the symbol^ the apparent jneaning- being that 
the symbol is a Buddhist shrine with the Bodhi tree and the river 
Niranjana of Buddha Gaya near it. The same symbol appears as a 
Buddhist shrine in Andhra coins ^ which make it larger with four rows 
of arches, a tree by its side, and instead of the zigzag base lu.'^a 
railing. This seems a different representation perhaps of the shrine of 
Mahabodhi at Buddlia Gaya. These details seem to show tliat popular 
notions regarding the meaning of this symbol varied at different 
times.^ 

Such of the coins of Chashtana as have on the reverse only the sun 
and the moon bear on the obverse in Baktro-Pali characters a legend of 

^ fs, 

which the four letters Rafio jimo can alone be made out. 

An illegible Greek legend continues the Baktro-Pali legend. The 
legend on the reverse is in old N^gari character : 

W ^^Tirtrei^gsr [m] 

Eli j no Ksliatrapasa Ysaniotikapnfcra(sa Cha)shtanasa.‘ 

Of the king Kshatrapa 0 hash tana, son of Ysarnotika. 

The variety of Chashtana^ s coins which has the arch symbol on the 
reverse, bears on the obverse only the Greek legend almost illegible and 
on the reverse the Baktro-Pali legend Chatanasa meaning. Of 

Chashtana and in continuation the Ndgaii legend : 

Edjho Mahakshatrapasa Ysamofcikaputrasa Chashtanasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Chashtana son of Ysarnotika. 

The name Zamotika is certainly not Indian but foreign apparently 
a corruption of some such form as Psamotika or Xamotika. Further 
the fact that Zamotika is not called Kshatrapa or by any other title, 
would seem to show that he was an untitled man whose son somehow 
came to authority and obtained victory over these joarts where (as his 
earlier coins with the sun and the moon sliow) he was at first called a 
Kshatrapa and afterwards (as his later coins with the third symbol 
show) a Mahakshatrapa or great Kshatrapa. We know nothing of 
any connection between Nabapana and Chashtana. Still it is clear 
that Chashtana obtained a great part of the territory over which 
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1 Jour.'B. B. E. A. Soc. XIIL 303. 

2 The variations noted in the text seem examples of the law that the later religion 
reads its own new meaning into early luck signs. 

^ This letter in both is cnxiously formed and never used in Sanskrit. But it is 
clear and can be read without any doubt as Pandit Bhagvtinlll thought that it 
Was probably meant to stand as a new-coined letter to represent the Greek Z which has 
nothing corresponding to it in Sanskrit. The same curiously formed letter appears in 
the third syllable in the coin of the fourth Kshatrapa king Dimajadas^i, 
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Nahapdna previously held sway. Though Chashtana^s coins and even 
the coins o£ his son and grandson bear no date^ we have reason to 
believe they used a nameless era, o£ which the year 7 2 is given in the 
Jmiagad inscription of Chashtana^s grandson Rudradaman.^ Though 
we have no means of ascertaining how many years Rudradaman had 
reigned before this 72 it seems probable that the beginning of the 
reign was at least several years earlier. Taking the previous period 
at seven years Rudrdman^s succession may be tentatively fixed 
at 65. Allowing twenty-five years for his father Jayadaman and 
his grandfather Chashtana (as they were father and son and the 
sou it is supposed reigned for some years with his father^) 
Chashtana^s conquest of Gujarat comes to about the year 40 which 
makes Chastana contemporary with the latter part of NahapaiWs life. 
Now the Tiastanes whom Ptolemy mentions as having Ozene for his 
capital ^ is on all hands admitted to be Chashtana and from what 
Ptolemy says it appears certain that his capital was Ujjain. Two of 
Chashtana^s coins occur as far north as Ajmir. As the Chashtana 
coins in Dr. Gerson DaCunha’s collection were found in Kdthiavdda 
he must have ruled a large stretch of country. The fact that in his 
earlier coins Chashtana is simply called a Kshatrapa and in his latter 
coins a Mahaksliatrapa leads to the inference that his power was 
originally small, Chashtana was probably not subordinate to Nahapina 
but a contemporary of Nahapana originally when a simple Kshatrapa 
governing perhaps North Gujarat and Malwa. Nor was Chashtana a 
member of Nahapana-’s family as he is nowhere called Kshaharata 
which is the name of Nahapdna‘’s family. During the lifetime of 
Nahapana Chashtana^s power would seem to have been established- 
first over Ajmir and Mewad. Perhaps Chashtana may have been the 
chief of the Uttamabhadra Kshatriyas, whom, in the year 42, 
Ushavadata went to assist when they were besieged by the Malayas 
orMalavas^; audit is possible that the lavas being thus driven 
away Chashtana may have consolidated his power, taken possession of 
Md,lwa, and established his capital at Ujjain. 

On Nahapdna^s death his territory, which in the absence of a son 
had probably passed to his son-in-law Ushavaddta, seems to have been 
wrested from him by his Andhra neighbours, as one of the attributes of 
Gautamiputra S^dtakarni is exterminator of the dynasty of Khakliarata 
(or Kshaharata) . That North Konkan, South Gujarat, and Kathiavada 
were taken and incorporated with Andhra territory appears from 
Gautamiputra^ s Ndsik inscription (No. 26) where Surdshtra and 
Apardnta are mentioned as parts of his dominions. These Andlira 


^ Tlie text of the inscription is is of Rudratl^maii. 

That this phrase means * in the reign of ’ is shown by the Gnnda inscription of 
Budrad^man’s son Rudrasimha, which has that is in the 

hundred and third year of Rudrasimha. Clearly a regnal year cannot he meant 
as no reign could last over 103 years. So with the year 72 in Rudradhman's 
inscription. The same style of writing appears in the inscriptions at MathurA of 

Hnvishka and Vasudeva which say * year of Hnvishka ’ and ‘ year of Vasudeva 

though it is known that the era is of Kanishka. In all these cases what is meant is 

‘ the dynastic or era year in the reign of ’. 

See below page 34. * McOrindle's Ptolemy, 150, * See above page 29. 
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conquests seem to have been ’ shortlived. Chashtana appears to have 
eventixally taken Kathiavdcla and as much of South Gujarat as belonged 
to Nahapana j^robably as far south as the Narbada. Mevad^ Mahva, 
North and South Gujarat and Kathiavada would then be subject to him 
and justify the title Mahdkshatrapa on his later coins. 

The bulk of Chashtana^ s army seems to have consisted of the Mevas 
or Medas from whose early conquests and settlements in Central 
RajpuMna the province seems to have received its present name Mevacla. 
If this supposition be correct an inference may be drawn regarding the 
origin of Chashtana. The Mathura inscription of Nandasirika, 
daughter of Kshatrapa Rajavula and mother of Kharaosti Yuvaraja, 
mentions with respect a Mah^ikshatrapa Kuzulko Patika who is called 
in the inscription Mevaki that is of the Meva tribe. The inscription 
shows a relation between the Kharaostis (to which tribe we have taken 
Kshaharata Nahajrina to belong) and Mevaki Patika perhaps in the 
nature of subordinate and overlord. It proves at least that the. 
Kharaostis held Patika in great honour and respect. 

The Taxila plate shows that Patika was governor of Taxila during 
his fatheris lifetime. After his fatlieris death when he became 
Mahakshatrapa, Patika^s capital was Nagaraka in the JallalabM or 
Kdbul valley. The conquest of those parts by the great Knshan or 
Indo-Skythian king Kanishka (a.b. 78) seems to have driven Patika^s 
immediate successors southwards to Sindh where they may have 
established a kingdom. The Skythian kingdom mentioned by the 
author of the Periplus as stretching in his time as far south as the 
mouths of the Indus may be a relic of this kingdom. Some time after 
their establishment in Sindh Patika^ s successors may have sent 
Chashtana, either a younger member of the reigning house or a military 
officer, with an army of Mevas through Umarkot and the Great Ran 
to Central Rajputana, an expedition which ended in the settlement of 
the Mevas and the change of the country’s name to Mevdda, Probably 
it was on account of their previous ancestral connection that Nahapana 
sent Ushavadita to help Chashtana in Mev^da when besieged by his 
Mdlava neighbours. That Ushavadata went to bathe and make gifts^ 
at Pnshkara proves that the scene of the Uttamabhadras^ siege by the 
Mdlayas was in Mevdda not far from Pnshkara. 

Chashtana is followed by an unbroken chain of successors all of the 
dynasty of which Chashtana was the founder. As the coins of 
Cliashtana^s successors bear dates and as each coin gives the name of the 
king and of his father they supply a complete chronological list of the 
Ksliatrapa dynasty. 

Of Chashtana^s son and successor Jayaddman the coins are rare. 
Of three specimens found in Kathi^v^da two are of silver' and one of 
copper. Both the silver coins were found in Jund,gadh^ but they are 
doubtful specimens as the legend is not complete. Like^ Chashtana‘’s 


^ See above page 25. , ^ 

2 Of these coins Dr. BbagVtinUl kept one in Ihs own collection. He sent the other to 
General Cunningham. The Pandit found th<i copper coin in Anireli in 1863 and gave 
it*to Dr. Bhau D-iijL 
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coins tiiGY IisjVG Lust oti tlio oLvcrs© and. round tli6 Lust an incomplGtc 
and undecipteraLle Greek legend. TLe reverse has the sun and the 
moon and between them the arched symboh with the zigzag under-line. 
All round the symbols on the margin within a dotted line is the legend 
in Baktro-Pali and Devandgari. Only three letters ^ oT of the 
Baktro-P^Ii legend can be made out. Of the Nagari legend seven 
letters ^ Kshatrapasa Ja can be made out. The 

remaining four letters Dr, Bhagvdnlal read Yad^masa.^ The 

copper coin which is very small and square has on the obverse in a 
circle a standing humped bull looking to the right and fronting an 
erect trident with an axe. In style the bull is much like the bull on 
the square hemidrachmse of Apollodotus (b.c. 110-100). Bound the 
bull within a dotted circle is the legend in Greek. It is unfortunate 
the legend is incomplete as the remaining letters which are in the 
Skythian-Greek style are clearer than the letters on any Kshatrapa coin 
hitherto found. The letters that are preserved are stuxy. The 
reverse has the usual moon and sun and between them the arched symbol 
without the zigzag under-line. All round within a dotted circle is 
the Nagari legend : 

^ w] 

B^jno Kshatra(pasa) Jayaddmasa. 

Of the king Kshatrapa Jayaddman. 

Though the name is not given in any of these coins, the fact that 
Chashtana w^as Jayad^man^s father has been determined from the 

f enealogy in the Gunda inscription of Eudrasimha I. the seventh 
kshatrapa/ in the Jasdhan inscription of Budrasena I, the eighth 
Kshatrapa/ and in the Jundgadh cave inscription^ of Budradaman^s 
son Eudrasimha. All these inscriptions and the coins of his son 
Budraddman call Jayad^man Kshatrapa not Mah^ksliatrapa, This 
would seem to show either that he was a Kshatrapa or governor of 
Kdthidvada under his father or that his father^s territory and his rank 
as Mah^kshatrapa suffered some reduction,® The extreme rarity of 
his coins suggests that JayaddiQan''s reign w^as very short. It is worthy 
of note that while Zamotika and Chashtana are foreign names, the 
names of Jayadaman and all his successors with one exception® are 
purely Indian. 

J ayadd^man was succeeded by his son Eudradaman who was pi’ohahly 
the greatest of the Western Kshatrapas. His beautiful silver coins, in 
style much like those of Chashtana, are frequently found in Kdthiav^da. 
On the obverse is his bust in the same style of dress as Chashtana^ s and 


^ Except that the is much clearer the iST^gari legend in the silver coin ohtained fc«f 
General Cunningham is eq^ually had, and the Baktro-Pali legend is wantinsr, 

3 Ind. Ant. X. 157, ^ 

'' -8 doumal B. B. E. A. Boo. Via and Ind. Ant. XII. 82E 
^ Dr. Burgess’ Archseolog^eal Itoort of K^thidwAr and Cutch, 140. 

« The explanation of the of Jayadaman’s rank is prohahly to he found in 

the ISfasik Inscription (Xo. 20) of Gautamiputra Batakariii who claims to have con<iuered 
Surashtra ICukura (in Andpa, Vidarhha (Bei^ar), Akara, and Avanti (Ujain). 

(A. M. T. J.) 6 See below page 39. 
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round the bust is the Greek legend incomplete and undecipherable. 
The reverse has the usual sun and moon and the arched symbol with 
the zigzag under-line. The old Nagari legend fills the whole outer 
circle. None of Rudradaman^s coins shows a trace of the Baktro-Pali 
legend. The Nagari legend reads ; 

Bafno Kshatrapasa Jayadamaputrasa 
Bajno Mahakshatrapasa Budradtoaga. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Budraddman son of the 
king the Kshafcrapa J’ayadd.man. 

None of Rudrad4man^s copper coins have been found. Except 
Jayadaman none of the Kshatrapas seem to have stamped their names 
on any but silver coins, ^ 

An inscription on the Girndr rock gives ns more information 
regarding RudradsCman than is available for any of the other 
Ksliatrapas, The inscription records the construction of a new dam 
on the Sudars'ana lake close to the inscription rwk in place of a dam 
built in the time of the Maurya king Chandragupta (b o. 30u) and 
added to in the time of his grandson the great Asoka (b.c. 240) 
which had suddenly burst in a storm, The new dam is recorded to 
have been made under the orders of Snvishakha son of Enlaipa a 
^Pahlava by tribe, who was ^appointed by the king to protect the 
whole of Anarta and Surashtra.-’ Pahlava seems to be the name 
of the ancient Persians and Parthians^ and the name Snvishakha as 
Dr. Bhau Daji suggests may be a Sanskritised form of Syavaxa.^ One 
of the Kj^rle inscriptions gives a similar name Sovasaka apparently a 
corrupt Indian form of the original Persian from which the Sanskritised 
Snvishakha must have been formed. Sovasaka it will be noted is 
mentioned in the KMe inscription as an inhabitant of Abulam^., 
apparently the old trade mart of OboUah at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. This trade connection between the Persian Gulf and the W esterii 
Indian seaboard must have led to the settlement from very early 
times of the Pahlavas who gradually became converted to Buddhism, 
and, like the Parsis their modern enterprising representatives, seem 
to have advanced in trade and political influence. Subsequently the 
Pahlavas attained such influence that about the fifth century a dynasty 
of Pallava kings reigned in the Dekhan, Hindu in religion and name, 
even tracing their origin to the great ancient sage Bharadvaja.^ 

The statement in Rudradaman^s Sndarsana lake inscription, that 
Anarta and Surdshtra were under his Pahlava governor, seems to show 


^ Several small mixed metal coins Weighing from S to 10 grains with on the obverse 
an elephant in some and a hull in others and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatrapa 
symbol have been found in M41wa and Kdthlhvdda. The symbols show them to^ be of the 
lowest Kshatrapa currency. Several of them hear dates from which it is possible as in 
the case of Budrasimha^'s and Budrasena’s coins to infer to what Kshatrapa they belonged. 
Lead coins have also been found at Amreli in Kdthidv^da. They are square and have 
a bull on the obverse and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatrapa symbol with under- 
neath it the date 184. 

® Compare however Weber, Hist, of Indian Lit. 

3 Jour. B. B. B. A. S. Til. 114. * Ind. Ant, II. 156 ; Y. 154 &c, 
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that Rudraddman^s capital was not in Gujardt or -KdtliMvAda. 
Probably like his grandfather Chashtana Rudradaman held his capital 
at Ujjain. The poetic eulogies of Rudradaman appear to contain a 
certain share of fact. One of the epithets ^ he who himself has earned 
the title Maliakshatrapa ^ indicates that Rudradafman had regained the 
title of Mahakshatrapa which belonged to his grandfather Chashtana 
but not to his father Jayad^man. Another portion of the inscription 
claims for him the overlordship of Akaravanti/ Amipa/ Anarta, 
Surashtra^ ^vablira/ Marn,^ Kachchha/ Sindhu-Sauvira/ Kukura/ 
Aparanta,® and Nishada;^ that is roughly the country from Bhilsa 
in the east to Sindh in the west and from about Abu in the north to 
the North Konkan in the south including the peninsulas of Cuteh and 
Kathilvada. The inscription also mentions two wars waged by 
Rudradaman^ one with the Yaudheyas the other with S'aftakarni lord 
of Dakfchind,patha. Of the Yaudheyas the inscription says that they 
had become arrogant and untractable in consequence of their having 
proclaimed their assumption of the title of Heroes among all 
Kshatriyas. Rudradaman is described as having exterminated them. 
These Yaudheyas were known as a warlike race from the earliest 
times and are mentioned as warriors by Panini/^ 

Like the Mdlavas these Yaudheyas appear to have had a democratic 
constitution. Several round copper coins of the Yaudheyas of about 
the thii’d century A.n. have been found in various parts of then. 
NorthAVest Provinces from Mathur^ to Sahdranpur, These coins 


^ Alcariivanti tluat is Akara and Avanti are two names which are always found 
together. Cf. GotamiiJRtra^s Nj^sik inscription ^No. 26). Avanti is well known as 
being the name of the part of M^lwa which contains XJjjain. Akara is probably the 
•modern province of Bliilsa whose capital was Yidis''a the modern deserted city of 
Besnagar. Instead of Aktir Avanti BiiliatsamhitA mentions Akara vend van taka of 
which the third name Vend Pandit Bhagvanlul took to he the country about the Sagara 
zilla containing the old town of Erau, near which still flows a river called Vend. The 
adjectives east and west are used respectively as referring to Akara which is East 
MAhm and Avanti which is West Mdlwa. Compare Indian Antiquary, VII. 259 j 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 631. 

2 Anilpa is a common noun literally meaning well-w^atered. The absence of the 
term nivrii or ‘country^ which is in general superadded to St shows that Aniipa is 
here used as a proper noun, meaning the Aniipa country. Dr. Bhagvdnldl was unable 
to identify Anupa. He took it to be the name of some well-watered tract near 
Giijardt. 

^ See above page 10 note 1 . The greater part of North Gujardt was probably included 
in Svabhra. ^ Manx is the well known name of Mdrwdr. 

® Kachchha is the flourishing state still known by the naxne of Cutch. 

‘ ® Sindlm Sauvira like Akardvanti are two names usually found together, Sindbia 
is the modern Sind and Sauvira may have been part of Upper Sind, the capital of wliieh 
is mentioned as Ddttamitri. Alberuni (I. 300; defines Sauvi'ra as including Multan and 
Jabrdwdr. 

7 Nothing is known about Kukura and it cannot be identified. It was probably 
. part of East Bajputuna. 

8 Aparanta meaning the Western End is the western seaboard from the Mahi in th® 
north to Goa m the south. Ind, Ant. VII. 259. The portion of Apardnta actually 

. subject to Budraddman must have been the country between the Mahi and the 
. Damanganga as at this time the North Konkan was subject to the Andhras. 

Nishacla cannot be identdfled. As the tenxi Nislnida is generally used to mean 
Bbils and other wild tribes, its mention with Apardnta suggests the wild country that 
includes Bdnsda, Dharampur, and ^north- cast Thdna. 

Grammar, y. iiiv U?,-* - ^ ' *" * 
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wHcli are adapted from the type of K;amshka:’s eoins^ have on the 
obverse a standing robed male figure extending the protecting right 
liand of mercy. On the reverse is the figure of a standing Kdrtika- 
svami and round the figure the legend in Gupta characters of about 
the third century ; 

Yaudheya Ganasya. 

Of the Yaudheya tribe.^ 

That the Girndr inscription describes Rudradaman as the exter- 
minator of Hhe Yaudheyas^ and not of any king of the Yaudheyas 
confirms the view that their constitution was tribal ^r democratic.^ 

The style of the Yaudheya coins being an adaptation of the Kanishba 
type and their being found from Mathura to Sah^ranpur where Kanishka 
ruled is a proof that the Yaudheyas wrested from the successors of 
Kanishka the greater part of the North-West Provinces. This is not 
to be understood to be the Yaudheyas’^ first conquest in India. They 
are known to be a very old tribe who after a temporary suppression by 
Kanishka must have again risen to power with the decline of Kushdn rule 
under Kanishka'^s successors Huvishka (a.b. 100 - 123) or Tasudeva 
(a.b. 123-150?) the latter of whom was a contemporary of 
Rudradaman.^ It is probably to this increase of Yaudheya power that 
Rudradaman^s inscription refers as making them arrogant and intraet- 
^ able. Their forcible extermination is not to be understood literally but 
in the Indian hyperbolic fashion. 

The remark regarding the conquest of S^takarni lord of Dakshind- 
patha is ,as follows : ^ He who has obtained glory because he did not 
destroy Satabarni, the lord of the Dekhan, on account of there being no 
distance in relationship, though he twice really conquered him.’’^ As 
Satakami is a dynastic name applied to several of the Andhra kings, the 
question arises Which of the Satakarnis did Rudradaman twice defeat ? 
Of the two Western India kings mentioned by Ptolemy one Tiastanes 
with his capital at Ozene or Ujjain^ has been identified with 
Chashtana ; the other Siri Ptolemaios or Polemaios, with his royal seat 
at Baithana or Paithan,*^ has been identified with the Pulumayi 
VdsishtMputra of the Ndsik cave inscriptions. These statements of 


^ Compare Gardner and Poolers Catalogue, PI. XXVI. Fig. 2 &c. 

- Another variety of their brass coins was found at Behat near Sahar^inpur. Compare 
Thomas’ Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, I. PL IV. Figs. 11b 12b and PL XIX. Pigs. 5, 
6, 9. General Cunningham, in his recent work on The Coins of Ancient India, 76if, 
describes three chief types, the Behat coins being the earliest and belonging to the first 
century b.c., the second type which is that described above is assigned to about a.d. 300, 
and the third type, with a six-headed figure on the obverse, is placed a little later. 
General Cunningham’s identification of the Yaudheyas with the Johiya Rajputs of the 
Tower Sutlej, seems certain, Rudradiiman would then have ‘‘ uproot<xl ” them when h© 
acquired the province of Sanvira, 

T 3 Mr. Fleet notices a later inscription of 2 ^. Mahdrdja MaTidBrndfaii “who has been 
■ set over ” the ‘ Yaudheya gana or tribe ’ in the fort -of Bydna in Bharatpur. Ind, 
Ant, XIV. 8, Corp. Insc. Ind. Ill, 251ff. The Yaudheyas are also named among the 
tribes which submitted to Samudragupta. See Corp. Insc. Ind. III. 8. 

■* Huvishka’s latest inscription bears date 45 that is A.l>. 123 (Cunningham’s Arch. 
Sur. HI. PL XV. Numbers). 

^ ^ Ind. Aut, VII. 282. V. ® McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 102. ^ -HcCrmdle’s Ptolemy, 175* 
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Ptolemy seem to imply that Chashtaoa and Pulum?lyi were contem- 
porary kings reigning at Ujjain and Paithan. The evidence of th'eir 
coins also shows that if not contemporaries C bash tana and Pulumayi 
were not separated by any long interval. We know from the Nasik 
inscriptions and the Pur^nas imt Pulumayi was the successor of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and as Gautamiputra Sdtakarni is mentioned 
as the exterminator of the Kshahar^ta race (and the period of this 
extermination has already been shown to be almost immediately after 
Nahapana^s death), there is no objection to the view that Chashtana, 
who was the next Kshatrapa after Nahapana, and Pulumayi, who 
was the successor of Gautamiputra, were contemporaries. We have no 
positive evidence to determine who was the immediate successor of 
Pulumayi, but the only king whose inscriptions are found in any 
number after Pulumayi is Gautamiputra Yajna Sri Satakarni. His 
Kanheri inscription recording gifts made in his reign and his coin 
found among the relics of the Sopara stiipa built also in his reign prove 
that he held the North Konkan. The Sopdra coin gives the name of the 
father of Yajhasri. Unfortunately the coin is much worn. Still the 
remains of the letters constituting the name are sufficient to show they 
must be read (Jhaturapana.-^ A king named Chaturapana 

is mentioned in one of the Ndnaghdt inscriptions where like Pulumayi 
he is called V^sishthiputra and where the year 13 of his reign 
is referred to.” The letters of this inscription are almost coeval with 
those in Pulumdyi^s inscriptions. The facts that he was called 
Vasishthiputra and that he reigned at least thirteen years make it 
probable that Gliatiirapana was the brother and successor of Pulumayi. 
Yajnasri would thus be the nephew and second in succession to 
Pulumayi and the contemporary of Rudraddman the grandson of 
Chashtana, whom we have taken to he a contemporary of Pulumayi. 
A further proof of this is afforded by Yajfiasrfs silver coin found in 
the Sopara stupa. All other Andhra coins hitherto found are adapted 
from contemporary coins of Ujjain and the Central Provinces, 
the latter probably of the S ungas. But Gautamiputra Yajaasii 
Sdtakarn^s Sopara coin is the first silver coin struck on the type 
of Kshatrapa coins j it is in fact a clear adaptation of the type of the 
coins of Rudradaman himself which proves that the two kings were 
contemporaries and rivals. An idea of the not distant relationship 
between Rudradaman and Yajnasri Sdtakarni mentioned in Rudrada- 
man^s Girnar inscription, may be formed £mm a Kanheri inscription 
recording a gift by a minister named Satoraka which mentions that the 
queen of .Vdsishthiputra Satakarni was born in the Kardamaka 
dynasty and w^as connected apparently on the maternal side writh a 
Mahikshatrapa whose name is lost. If the proper name of the lost 
Vdsishthiputra he Chaturapana, his son Yajnasri Satakarni would, 
through his mother being a Mahakshatrapa'^s granddaughter, be a 
relative of Rudradaman. 

Rudradamaffis other epithets seem to belong to the usual stock of 


1 Joijr B. B. R. A. Soc. XT. 306. 

Jour. B. B. El. A* Soc. XV. 313, 314. See also Ind. Ant. XII 272, where Biihler 
suggests that the queen was a daughter of Eudrad;iman, and traces the syllables Eudrad4 
... in the Kanheri inscription. 
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Indian court epithets. He is said ^ to Have gained great fame by 
studying to the end^ by rem.einbering understanding and applying 
the great sciences such as grammar, Polity> music, and logic/ Another 
CjDithet describes him as having / obtained numerous garlands at the 
Svayamvaras of kings^ daughters,^ apparently meaning that he was 
chosen as husband by princesses at several svayamvaras or choice- 
marriages a practice which seems to have been still in vogue in Eudrada- 
man^s time. As a test of the civilized character of his rule it may be 
noted that he is described as ^ he who took, and kept to the end of his 
life, the vow to stop killing men except in battle/ Another epithet 
tells us that the embankment was built and the lake reconstructed by 
^expending a great amount of money from his ow!i treasury, without 
oppressing the people of the town and of the province by (exacting) 
taxes, forced labour, acts of affection (benevolences) and the like/ 

As the Kshatrapa year 60 (a.d. 138) has been taken to be the date of 
close of Chashtana^s reign, and as five years may be allowed for the 
short reign^ of Jayadaman, the beginning of the reign of Eudradaman 
may be supposed to have been about the year 65 (a.d. 1 43). This Girnar 
inscription gives 72 as the year in which Eudradaman was then 
reigning and it is fair to suppose that he reigned probably up to 80. 
The conclusion is that Eudradaman ruled from a.d. 143 to 158.^ 

Eudraddman was succeeded by his son Ddmdzada or D^m^ljaclasri 
reg’arding whom all the information available is obtained from six coins 
obtained by Dr. Bhagvdnlal.^ The workmanship of all six coins is 
good, after the type ot Eudradamatf s coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the same style as Eudradaman^s and round the bust is an illegible 
Greek legend. Like Eudradaman^s coins these have no dates, a proof 
of their antiquity, as all later Kshatrapa coins have dates in N^gari 
numerals. The reverse has the usual sun and moon and betw^een 
them the arched symbol with the zigzag under-line. Around them in 
three specimens is the following legend in old Ndgaii ; 

Eajno Mahdksbatrapasa Eudradalmaputrasa Earjfiah 
Kshatrapasa DaTmafysadasa. 

Of the king tbe Kshatrapa Damazadas son of the king the 
Kshatrapa Eudradaman.* 


^ See above page 34. 

2 It seems doubtful whether the Pandit’s estimate of fifteen years might not with 
advantage be increased. As his father’s reign was so short Eudradaman probably succeeded 
when still young. The abundance of his coins points to a long reign and the scarcity of 
the coins both of his son D^nidzada and of his grandson Jivadafman imply that neither of 
his successors reigned more tlian'a few years. Jivadainan’s earliest date is A.n.l78 (S.100). 
If five years are allowed to Jivadaman’s father the end of EudradAman’s reign would he 
A.I). 173 (S.95) that is a reign of thirty years, no excessive term for a Hng who began to 
rule at a comparatively early age. — (A. M. T. J.) 

^ Two specimens of his coins were obtained by Mr. Vajeshankar G-avrishankar Kdih 
Diw^n of Bhdvnagar, from Kithitlvafda, one of which he presented to the Pandit and 
lent the other for the purpose of description. The legend in both was legible but 
doubtful. A recent find in KdthidvMa supplied four new specimens;, two of them 
very good. 

4 Apparently a mistake for 

As in the case of Zamotika the father of Chashtana, the variation for ^ proves 
tliat at first ^ and afterwards ^ was used to represent the Greek Z. 
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The legend on the other three is : 

Rafjno MahaJkshatrapasa Kudrad^mnahpiitrasa Eafjiali 

Kshatrapasa D^mafja4as'riyah.. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Darmafjacjas'ri son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Budradafma. 

D^mazada and D^m^jadasri seem to be two forms of the same name, 
Damazada With for Z being the name first struck, and Dd-majadasri, 
with the ordinary ^ for Z, and with Sri added to adorn the name 
and make it more euphonic, being the later form. It will be noted 
that, except by his son Jivadtoan, Damdzada or Dfimdjadasri is not 
called a Mahakshatrapa but simply a Kshatrapa. His coins are very 
rare. The six mentioned are the only specimens known and are all 
from one find. He may therefore be supposed to have reigned as 
heir-apparent during the life-time of Rudradaman, or it is possible that 
he may have suffer^ loss of territory and power. His reign seems 
to have been short and may have terminated about 90 that is a.d. 168 
or a little later. 

Dfimazada or Ddmfijadasrl was succeeded by bis son Jivadaman. 
All available information regarding Jivadaman is from four rare coins 
obtained by Pandit Bhagvd,nlal, which for purposes of description, he 
has named A, B, C, and Coin A bears date 100 inNagaii numerals, 
the earliest date found on Kshatrapa coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the usual Kshatrapa style with a plump young face of good work- 
manship. Round the bust is first the date 100 in N^ari numerals 
and after the date the Greek legend in letters which though clear cannot 
be made out. In these and in all later Kshatrapa coins merely the 
form of the Greek legend remains ; the letters are imitations of Greek 
by men who could not read the original. On the reverse is the usual 
arched symbol between the sun and the moon, the sun being twelve- 
rayed as in the older Kshatrapa coins. Within the dotted circle in the 
margin is the following legend in old Nd'gari : 

?Tfr gsrer afrq3[r’^[:] 

Earjfio Mahafkshatrapasa Dafmasriyaliputrasa Rajno 
Makafksliatrapasa Jivadafmnah. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Ji%"adafman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Dafmasfri. 

Coin B has the bust on the obverse with a face apparently older than 
the face in A. Unfortunately the die has slipped and the date has not 
been struck. Most of the Greek legend is very clear but as in coin A 
the result is meaningless. The letters arexiuiuzKi^SYL perhaps 
meant for Kuzulka. On the reverse are the usual three symbols, except 


^ The oldest of the four was fpund hy the Pandit for Dr. Bhau Bd-ji in Amreli. A 
fair copy of it is given in a plate which accompanied Mr. Justice Eewton’s paper in 
Jour. B: B. E. A. S, IX. page iS. Plate I. Fig. 6, Mr. Kewton read the father’s name In 
the legend DdmasTi, hut it is Ddmdjada^ri, the die having missed the letters ijl and ^ 
though space is left for them. This is coin A of the description. Of the remaining 
three, B was lent to the Pandit from his collection hy Mr. Vajeshankar Oavrishankar, 
C and X> were in the Pandit’s calleetionr . 
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that the sun has seven instead of twelve rays. The legend is : 

?:rtr hIt hi 

Es^jilo Maliafksliatrapasa Dafmajadasaptitrasa Eafjiio 
Maliarkskatrapasa Jivada^masa. 

Of the king tke great Kshatrapa Jivaddman son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damajada. 

Coin C thongli stracb from a different die is closely like B both on 
the obverse and the reverse. Neither the Greek legend nor the date 
is clear^ though enough renaains of the lower parts of the numerals to 
suggest the date 118, Coin D is in obverse closely like C. The date 
118 is clear. On the reverse the legend and the symbols have been 
twice struck. The same legend occurs twice, the second striking 
having obliterated the last letters of the legend which contained the 
name of the king whose coin it is : 

Eafjno Maliafkshatrapasa Damajadasaputrasa* 

Of the sou of the king the great Kshatrapa Damdjada. 

In these four specimens D^masri or D4m4jada is styled Mahdksha* 
trapa, while in his own coins he is simply called Kshatrapa. The 
explanation perhaps is that the known coins of Dimas'!! or D^majada 
belong to the early part of his reign when he was subordinate to his 
father, and that he afterwards gained the title of Mahd-kshatrapa. 
Some such explanation is necessary as the distinction between the titles 
Kshatrapa and Mahjlkshatrapa is always carefully preserved in the 
earlier Kshatrapa coins. Except towards the close of the dynasty no 
ruler called Kshatrapa on his own coins is ever styled Mahdkshatrapa 
on the coins of his son unless the father gained the more important 
title during his Pfetime. 

The dates and the difference in the style of die used in coining A and 
in coming .B, C, and D are worth noting as the earliest coin has the 
date 100 and G and D the third and fourth coins have 118. If 
Jivadaman^s reign lasted eighteen years his coins would be common 
instead of very rare. But we find between 102 and 118 numerous 
coins of Rudrasimha son of Rudrad^man and paternal uncle of Jivad'J- 
man. These facts and the difference between the style of A and the 
style of B, C, and D which are apparently imitated from the coins of 
Rudrasimha and liave a face much older than the face in A, tend to 
show that soon after his accession Jivaddman was deposed by his uncle 
Rudrasimha, on whose death or defeat in 1 18, Jivad&man again rose to 
power. 

Rudrasimha the seventh Kshatrapa was the brother of Damajadasri. 
Large numbers of his coins have been found. Of thirty obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal twenty have thefollovring clearly cut dates : 103, 106 
108, 109, 110, 112, 113, IW, 115, 116, and 118. As the earliest 
year is 103 and the latest 118 it is probable that Eudi-asimha deposed 
his nephew Jivadiman shortly after Jivaddmatfs accession. Rudrasimha 
appears to have ruled fifteen years when power again passed to his 
nephew Jivaddman, 
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The coins o£ Ruclrasiinha are of a beautiful type of good workmanship 
and with clear legends. The legend in old Nagari character reads : 

Ea'jfio MahaJMiatrapasa Uiidradamaputrasa Ea'jno 
Mahafkshatrapasa Rudrasimliasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Eudrasimha son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Eiidradama. 

Rudrasimhahad also a copper coinage of which specimens are recorded 
from Malwa but not from Kathiavada* Pandit Bliagvanlal had one 
specimen from Ujjain which has a bull on the obverse with the Greek 
legend round it and the date 117. The reverse seems to have held the 
entire legend of which only five letters (Rudrasimhasa) 

remain. This coin has been spoilt in cleaning, 

To RudrasiinlWs reign belongs the Guiida inscription carved on a 
stone found at the bottom of an unused well in the village of Gunda 
in HalSr in North KathMvdcla.^ It is in six well preserved lines of old 
Nagari letters of the Kshatrapa type. The writing records the dig- 
ging and building of a well for public use on the borders of a village 
named Rasopadra by the eommander-in-eliie£ Rudrabhtiti an Abhira 
Son of Senapati Bapaka. The- date is given both in words and in 
numerals as 103^ ^in the year ^ of the king the Kshatrapa Svami 
Rudrasimha^ apparently meaning in the year 103 during the reign of 
Rudrasiinha. The genealogy given in the inseiiption is *. 1 Chashtana ; 
t Jayadaman; 3 Rudiuddman; 4 Rudrasimha, the order of succession 
heivLg clearly defined by the text, which says that the fourth was the great 
grandson of the first, the grandson of the second, and the son of the 
third. It will be noted that Damdjada^ri and J ivadamaii the fifth and 
sixth Kshatrapas have been passed over in this genealogy probably 
because the inscription did not intend to give a complete genealogy but 
only to show the descent of Rudrasiinha in the direct line. 

The eighth Kshatrapa was Rudrasena, son of Rudrasiinha, as is 
clearly mentioned in the legends on his coins. His coins like his father-’s 
are found in large numbers. Of forty in Dr. BhagvanlaPs collection 
twenty-seven bear the following eleven^ dates, 125, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 138, 140, 142. The coins are of the usual Kshatrapa 
type closely like Rudrasimha^s coins. The Ndgari legend reads : 

?:Ttr r 

Eafjuo Mahafksliatrapasa Budrasimhasa putrasa Ea'jilo 
MahaJkshatrapasa Budiasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Eudrasena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Biidrasiinha, 

' Two copper coins square and smaller than the copper coins of 


^ This inscription which lias now been placed for safe custody in the temple of 
Ewarkanetth in J/iinnagar, has been pnblisbed by Er. Biihler in Ind. Ant. X. 157 - 158, 
from a transcript by Achdrya Vallabji Haridatta. Dr. BhagvAnldl held tliat the date 
is 103 tryuttarakde not 102 dvynttarasate as read by Dr. Biihler ; that tlie name of the 
father of the donor is Bdpaka and not Bdhaka ; and that the name of the ’nal:shatra or 
constellation is Eohini not Sravana. ^ Several coins have the same date. 
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Kudrasimha Lave been fotind in XJjjain^ tLongL none are recorded from 
Kdthidvdda. On their obverse these copper coins have a facing bnll and 
on the back the usual symbols and below them the year 140^ but no 
legend. Their date and their Kshatrapa style show that they are coins 
of Eudrasena. 

Besides coins two inscriptions one at Muliy4sar the other at Jasdan give 
information regarding Eudrasena. The Muliydsar inscription^ now in 
the library at Dw^rka ten miles south-west of Muliyasar^ records the 
erection of "an uj)right slab by the sons of one Vanijaka. This inscription 
l^ars date 122, the fifth of the dark half of Vaish^kha in the year 122 
during the reign of Eudrasimha.^ The Jasdan inscription, on a stone 
about five miles from Jasdan, belongs to the reign of this Kshatrapa. It 
is in six lines of old Kshatrapa Nagari characters shallow and dim 
with occasional engraver’s mistakes, but on the whole well-preserved. 
The writing records the building of a pond by several brothers (names 
not given), of the Manasasa. gotra sons of Pran4thaka and grandsons 
of Khara. The date is the 5th of the dark half of Bli4drapada ^ in the- 
year’ 126.'^ The genealogy is in the following order 

Maliakshatrapa Chashtana. 

Kshatrapa Jayadaman. 

Mahakshatrapa Eudrad4man., 

Mahakshatrapa Eudrasunha. 

Mahakshatrapa Eudrasena. 

Each of them is called Svami Lord and Bhadramukha Luckyfaced.^ 
As Eudrasena’ s reign began at least as early as 122, the second reign 
of Jivaddman is narrowed to four years or even less. As the latest 
date is 142 Eudrasena’s reign must have lasted about twenty years. 

After Eudrasena the next evidence on record is a coin of his son 
Prithivisena found near Amreli. Its workmanship is the same as that 
of Eudrasena’s coins. It is dated 144 that is two years later than the 
last date on Rudrasena’s coins. The legend runs ; 

Kitr 

Rarjiio Maha'kshatrapasa Iludraseiiasa pntrasa Edjnah. 

Kshatrapasa Pritliivisenasa. 

Of tlie king the Kshatrapa Prithivisena son of the king, 
the great Kshatrapa Pudrasena. 

As this is the only known sj^eeimen of Pritinvisena’s coinage ; as the- 
earliest coin of Prithivisena’s uncle the tenth Kshatrapa Sahghadaman. 
is dated 144; and also as Prithivisena is called only Kshatrapa he 
seems to have reigned for a short time perhaps as Kshatrapa of Snrashtra 
or Kathiavada and to have been ousted by his uncle Sahghadaman. 

Eudrasena was succeeded by Ins brother the Mahakshatrapa Sangha-^ 
(Jaman. His coins are very rare. Only two specimens have been- 


^ One is in the collection of the B. B. B‘, A. Society, the other belonged' to the. 
Pandit. 

2 An unpublished inscription found' in 1865 by Mr. Bbagv<inldl Sampatr^m. 

" The top of the tliii’d numeral is broken. It may be but is more likely to be 6. 

The Jasdan inscription, has been published by Pr. Bhau Dilji, J, B. B. A. S. VIIL 
2dU% and by Dr. Hoernlc, Ind. Ant. XII, 32ff. 
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obtaiBed^ of wliicli one, was in tie PandiUs collection the othei- in the 
collection of Mr. Vajeshankar Giavrishankar.^ They are dated 145 and 
144. The legend in both reads : 

m [ : ] 

Edjuo Mabaksliatrapasa Eudrasiinliasa piitrasa Bajuo 
Mahakshatrapasa Sangluidamna. 

Of file king the great Kshatrapa Sahgliadaman son of the Idng 
the great Kshatrapa Ilndrasimha* 

These two coins seem to belong to the beginning of Sanghaddman^s 
reign. As the earliest coins of his successor Ddmasena are dated 148 
Sanghaddman^s reign seems not to have lasted over four years.® 


* Five have recently been identified in the collection of Dr. Oerson daCmiha. 

2 His name, the fact that he regained the title Mah^kshatrapa, and liis date about A.I). 
223 suggest that banghaddman {a.i>. 222 - 226) may he the Sandanes whom the Periplns 
(McCrindle, 128) descnbes as taking the regular mart Kalydn near Bombay from 
Saraganes, that is the Dakhan S^atakamis, and, to prevent it again becoming a place of 
trade, f orbidding all Greek ships to visit Kalydn, and sending under a giaard to Broach 
any Greek ships that even hy accident entered its port. The following reasons seem 
conclusive against identifying Sanghaddman with Sandanes : (1) The abbreviation from 
Sanghadaman to Sandanes seems excessive in the case of the name of a well known 
ruler who lived within tliirty years of the probable time (a.d. 247) when the writer of 
the Peripliis visited Gujardt and the Konkan: (2) The date of Sanghaddman (a.d. 222- 
226) is twenty to thirty years too early for the probable collection of the Periplus details : 
(3) Apart from the date of the Periplus the apparent distinction in the writer’s mind 
between Sandanes’ capture of Kalydn and his own time implies a longer lapse than suits 
a reign of only fouivyears. 

In favour of the Sandanes of the Periplus being a dynastic not a personal name 
IS its close correspondence both in form and in geographical position with Ptolemy’s 
(a.d. 160) Sadaneis, who gave their name, Ariake S'adinCn or the Sadins’ Aria, to the 
North Konkan, and, according to McCrindle (Ptolemy, 39) in the time of Ptolemy 
ruled the prosperous trading communities that occupied the sea coast to about Semulla 
or Chaul. The details in the present text show that some few years before Ptolemy 
wrote the conquests of Budraddman had brought the North Konkan under the Gujarat 
Kshatrapds. Similarly shortly before the probable date of the Periplus (a.d. 247) the 
fact that Sanghaddman and his successors Ddmasena (A.D. 226 -236) and Vijayasena 
(a.d. 238 - 249) all used the title Mahdkshatrapa makes their possession of the North 
Konkan probable. The available details of the Kdthidvdda Ksliatrapas therefore confirm 
the view that the Sadans of Ptolemy and the Sandanes of the Periplus are the Gujardt 
Kshatrapas. The question remains how did the Greeks come to know the Kshatraj>as 
by the name of Sadan or Sandan. The answer seems to he the word Sadan or Saiidan 
is the Sanskrit Sddhana which according to Lassen (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 40) and 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary “may mean agent or representative and may therefore bo 
an accurate rendering of Kshatrapa in the sense of Viceroy. Wilford (As. Kes. IX. 76, 
198) notices that Sanskrit writers give the early English in India the title Sddhaii 
Engrez. This Wilford would translate Lord but it seems rather meant for a render- 
ing of the word Factor. Prof. Bhdnddrkar (Bom. Gaz. XIII. 4d8 note 1) notices a 
tribe mentioned hy the geographer Vardhamihira (A.D. 580) as Santikas and associated 
with the Apardntakas or people of the west coast. He shows how according to the 
rules of letter changes the Sanskrit Sdntika would in Prdkrit be Sandino. In his 
opinion it was tliis form Sandino which was familiar to Greek merchants and sailoi’s. 
Prof. Bhanddrkar holds that when (a.d. 100-110) the Kshatrapa Nahapana displaced 
the S^dtavdhanas or Andlirabhrityas the S^antikas or Sandino became independent in the 
North Konkan and took Kalydn, Ta make their independence secure against the 
Kshatrapas they forbad intercourse between their own territory and the Dakhan and 
sent foreign ships to Barygaza. Against this explanation it is to be urged ; (1) That 
Ndsik and Junnar inscriptions show Nahapdna supreme in the North Konkan at least 
up to A.D. 120 ; (2) That according to the Periplus the action taken by the Saudans or 
Sadans was not against the Kshatrapas but against the Sdtakamis; (3) That the action 
was not taken in the time of NahapSna but at a later time, later not only tlian the first 
Gautaraiputra the conqueror of Nahapdna or his son-in-law Ushavaddta (a.d. 138), but 
later thau the second Gautamfputra, who was defeated by the Kathiavuda Kshatrapa 
Budrad^ man some time before a.d. 150,* (4) That if the S'dntikas were solely a North 
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Sanghadiiinaiit was succeeded by his brother D4masena, whose coins 
are fairly common, of good workmanship, and clear lettering. Of 
twenty-thi’ee specimens eleven have the following dates : 148, 150, 153, 
155, 156, 157, 158. The legend rans : 

Rafjilo Malrafksliatrapasa Rudrasimlxasa pxitrasa Bafjiio 
Maliafkshatrapasa Dafmasenasa, 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Dafxnasena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Bn.drasimha,» 

Damasena seems to have reigned ten years (148 -158) as coins of his 
son Viradaman are found dat^ 158. 

DamdJadaM the twelfth Kshatrapa is styled son of Budrasena pro- 
bably the eighth Kshatrapa. Ddmajadasrf s coins are rare.^ The 
legend runs; 

W 

Bajilo M ahakshatrapasa Eudrasenaputrasa Bajnah Kshatrapas 
Ddmdjadas^iyah. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa DafmafjadaM son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Budrasena, 

Five specimens^ the only specimens on record/ are dated 154.^ As 
154 falls in the reign of D^masena it seems probable that D^m^jacjasri 
was either a minor or a viceroy or perhaps a ruler claiming independence, 
as about this time the authority of the main dynasty seems to have been 
much disj)uted. 


Konkaii tribe they would neither wish nor he ahle to send foreign ships to Broach, 
The action described in the Periplus of refusing to let Greek ships enter Kaly^n and 
of sending all such ships to Broach was the action of a Gujarat conqueror of Kalydn 
determined to make foreign trade centre in his own chief emporium Broach. The only 
possible lord of Gujardt. either in the second or third century who can have adopted 
such a jiolicy was the Kshatrapa of XJjjain in Mdlwa and of Minnagara or Junagadh in 
Kdtliidvdda, the same ruler, who, to encourage foreign vessels to visit Broach had 
(McCrindie’s Periplus, 118, 119) stationed native fishermen with well-manned long boats 
oif the south Kdtliidvdda coast to meet ships and pilot them through the tidal and other 
dangers up the Karbada to Broach, It follows that the Sandanes of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy’s North Koiikan Sddans are the Gujardt Mahdkshatrapas. The correctness of 
this identification of Sadan with the Sanskrit Sadhan and the explanation of Sddhan as 
a translation of Kshatrapa or representative receive confirmation from the fact that the 
account of Kdlakdchdrya in the Bharahes'wara Vritti (J. B. B. E. A. S. IX. 141 - 142), 
late in date (a,I). 1000 - 1 100) hut with notable details of the S'aka or S'dhi invaders, calls 
the S'aka king Sadhana-Simha. If on this evidence it may he held that tho Kshatrapas 
were known as Sddhanas, it seems to follow that S'dntika the form used hy Yardhamihira 
(a.d. 505 - 587) is a conscious and intentional SaUskritizing of Sddan whose correct form 
and origin had iiassed out of knowledge, a result which would suggest conscious or artifi- 
cial Sanskritizing as the explanation of the forms of many Purdnic tribal and place names. 
A further important result of this inquiry is to show that the received date of A.n. 70 
for the Periplus cannot stand. Now that the Kanishka era a.d. 78 is admitted to be the 
era used by the Kshatrapas both in the Dakhan and in Gujardt it foEows that a 
wTiter who knows the elder and the younger S'dtakarnis cannot ^ earlier than a.d. 150 
and from the maimer in which' he refers to them must almost certainly be considerably 
later. This conclusion supports the date A.i>» 247 which on other weighty grounds the 
. French scholar Eehiaud (Ind, Ant. Bee. 1879. pp. 330, 338) has assigned to the 
Periplus- 

^ The Pandit’s coin was obtained by him in 1863 from Amreli in Kathidvdda. A 
copy of it is given by Mr.' Justice Newton who calls b’anghaddman son of Rudrasimha 
(Jour. B. B. K A. S. IX. PL I. Fig. 7). The other specimen is better preserved. 

? One of these coins was lent to the Pan^litfhy. Mr. Yajeshankar Gavrishankar, 
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After D^masena we find coins of three of his sons Viradainan 
Yas'adaman and Vijayasena. Viradanian‘’s coins are dated 158 and 
163, YasadanWs 150 and 161, and Vijayasena^s earliest 160. Of the 
three brothers Viradaman who is styled sim^dy Kshatrapa probably held 
only a j)art of his father^s dominions. The second brother Yasadaman, 
who at first was a simple Kshatrapa, in 161 claims to be Mahakshatrapa. 
The third brother Vijayasena, who as early as 160, is styled Mahaksha- 
trapa, probably defeated Ya^adiman and secured the supreme rule. 

Virad^man^s coins are fairly common. Of twenty-six in Pandit 
BhagvanMFs collection, nineteen were found with a large number of 
his brother Vijayasena^s coins. The legend reads : 

5Tfter ^rf|- 

Rafjiio MaliaJksliatrapasa Dafniasenasa putrasa Eafjhali 
Kshatepasa Vfradamnah. 

Of tlio king the Kshatrapa Yfradanian son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Dafmasena. 

Of the twenty-six ten are clearly dated, six with 158 and four with 
160. 

YasadamaiFs coins are rare. Pandit BhagvanUFs collection contained 
seven. ^ The bust on the obverse is a good imitation of the bust on his 
fathers coins. Still it is of inferior workmanship, and starts the practice^ 
which later Kshatrajoas continued of copying their predecessor's image. 
On only two of the seven specimens are the dates clear, 160 and 161. 
The legend on the coin dated 160 is : 

Raj ho Mahakshatrapasa Bamasenasa putrasa Bdj hah 
Kshatrapasa Yas^adamnah. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Yas^adiiman son of the 
Mng the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 

On the coin dated 161 the legend runs : 

Rajho Mahakshatrapasa Bamasenasa putrasa Rdjho 
Mahakshatrapasa Yas'addmnali. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Yas'adaman son of the 
king the gi*eat Kshatrapa Dainasena. 

Aljayasena^s coins are common. As many as 167 were in the PandiPs. 
collection. Almost all are of good workmanship, well preserved, and 
clearly lettered. On fifty-four of them the following dates can be clearly 
read, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, "l70, and 171. This 
would give Vijayasena a reign of at least eleven years from 160 to 171 
(a.t). 238-249). The legend reads : 

Rdjho Mahakshatrapasa Bamasenaputrasa Rajho 
Mahakshatrapasa Yijayasenasa, 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Vijayasena son cf the 
king the great Kshatrapa Bamasena, 


■ J One specimen in the oollectioii of Mr. Vajesliaiikar bears date 158, 
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111 two good specimens of Vijayasena^s coins with traces of the date 
166 he is styled Kshatrapa. This the Pandit could not exj>lain. ^ 

Vija.yasena was succeeded by his brother Damajadasri III. called 
Mahakshatrapa on his coins. His coins which are comparatively uncom- 
mon are inferior in workmanship to the coins of Vijayasena. Of seven 
in the Pandit^s collection three are dated 174^ 175, and 176. 

After Damajadasri come coins of Eudrasena II. son of Viradaman, 
the earliest of them bearing date 178, As the latest coins of Yijayasena 
are dated 171, 173 may be taken as the year of Ddmajadasrf s suc- 
cession. The end of his reign falls between 176 and 178, its probable 
■length is about five years. The legend on his coins reads : 

w cowrpg w Tifr8j5rqg 

Eajiio Maliaksliatrajiasa Damasenapufcrasa Bdjno Mahdksliatrapasa 
DdmajadasTriyah. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Damdjadas'rf son of the king 
• the great Kshatrapa Ddmasena, 

Damajadasrilll.was succeeded by Eudrasena II. son of Ddmajadasri^s 
brother Viraddman the thirteenth Kshatrapa. Eudrasena II.'^s coins like 
Vijayasena^s are found in great abundance. They are of inferior work- 
manship and inferior silver. Of eighty-four in Dr. BhagavdnlaFs col- 
lection eleven bore the. following clear dates : 178, 180, 183, 185, 186, 
188, and 190. The earliest of 178 probably belongs to the beginning of 
Eudrasena^s I'eign as the date 176 occurs on the latest coins of his 
predecessor. The earliest coins of his son and successor Visvasimha 
are dated 198, As Visvasiniha^s coins are of bad workmanship with 
doubtful legend and date we may take the end of Eudrasena II. “^s 
reign to be somewhere between 190 and 198 or about 194. This 
date would give Eudrasena a reign of about sixteen years, a length of 
rule suj)ported by the large number of his coins. The legend reads ; 

Ba jho Kshatrapasa V fradamaputrasa Baj iio Mahdksha- 
trapasa Budrasenasa. 

Of the king the gi^eat Kshatrapa Budrasena ::on of the 
king the Kshatrapa Vlraddma. 

Eudrasena was succeeded by his son Visvasimha. In style and.^abund- 
anee Visvasimha^s coins are on a par with his fatlier^s. They: are 
carelessly struck with a bad die and in most the legend is faulty often 
omitting the date. Of fifty-six in the PandiPs collection only four 
bear legible dates, one with 198, two with 200, and one with 201. 
The date 201 must be of the end of Visvasimha^s reign as a coin 
of his brother Bharttridaman is dated 200* It may therefore be held 
that Visvasimha reigned for the six years ending 200 (a..d. 272-278). 
The legend reads : 

Ed jho Mahdksliatrapasa Bndrasenaputrasa Bdjhah : 

Kshatrapasa Vis'vasiinhasa. ' ? 

Of the Idng the Kshatrapa Visrvasimha -^oivof the king 
the great Kshatrapa Bndrd'sena. 


1 One of them was lent by Mr, Yaj^shankar Gravrisliankar, 
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It is not Imowii whether VisvasimWs loss o£ title was due to his 
being subordinate to some overlord, or whether during his reign the 
Kshatrapas suffered defeat and loss of territory. The probable explanation 
seems to be that he began Ms reign in a subordinate position and after- 
wards rose to supreme rule. 

Visvasimha was succeeded by his brother Bharttridaman.^ His coins 
which are found in large numbers are in style and workmanship 
inferior even to Visvashnha^s coins. Of forty-five in the Pandit’s 
collection seven bear the dates 202, 207, 210, 211, and 214. As 
the earliest coin of his successor is dated 218, Bharttridaman-’s reign 
seems to have lasted about fourteen years from 202 to 216 (a.d. 278 - 
294). Most of the coin legends style Bharttriddmaii Mahabshatrapa 
though in a few he is simply styled Kshatrapa. This would seem to 
show that like his brother Yisvasimha he began as a Kshatrapa and 
afterwards gained the rank and power of Mahdkshatrapa. 

In Bharttridaman^s earlier coins the legend reads ; 

^ftr ?:rf : 

Rajno Mah^kshatrapasa Budrasenaputrasa Rajfiah 
Kshatrapasa Bliartridamnah. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Bharttridaman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena. 

In the later coins the legend is the same except that the 

great Kshatrapa takes the place of the Kshatrapa. 

Bharttriddman was succeeded by his son Yisvasena the twentieth 
Kshatrapa. His coins are fairly common, and of bad workmanship, 
the legend imperfect and carelessly struck, the obverse rarely dated. 
Of twenty-five in Dr. BhagvanMPs collection, only three bear doubtful 
dates one 218 and two 222. The legend reads : 

^Tir 

BAjho Mahdkshatrapasa Bhartriddma putrasa Rajhah 
Kshatrapasa Yis^vasenasa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Yis^vasena son of the king the 

- Mahdkshatrapa Bharttridaman. 

seem from the lower title of Kshatrapa which we find 
givop. to Yisvasena and to most of the later Kshatrapas that from 
about' 220 (a.d. 298) the Kshatrapa dominion lost its importance. 

A hoard of coins found in 1861 near Kard-d on the Krishna, thirty- 
one miI«os south of Satdra, suggests^ that the Kshatrapas retained the 
North Konkan and held a considerable share of the West Dakhan 
down to the- time of Yisvasena (a.b. 300). The hoard includes coins 
of the^ six following rulers: Yijayasena (a.d. 238-249), his brother 
Damajadasii III, (A.n. 251-255), Rudrasena II, (a.d.256-272) son of 
Yiraddman, Yisvasimha (a.d. 27 2 -278) son of Rudrasena, Bharttrida- 
man (A.D.278- 294)’ ^orL of Rudrasena II,, and Yisvasena (a.d, 296- 300) 
son of Bharttirdamiin. It may be argued tliat this Kardd hoard is of 
no historical value ib^ing the chance importation of some Gujardt 
pilgrim to the Krishna. The following considerations favour the 


1 This name has generally he^en read AtridjUnan. - B. B. B. A, S. YII. 16. 
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view that the contents o£ the hoard furnish evidence of the local rule 
of the kings whose coins have been found at Karad. The date (a.b, 
238-249) of Vijayasena, the earliest king of the hqg.rd, agrees well 
with the spread of Gujarat power in the Dakhan as 'ft follows the 
overthrow both of the west (a.b. 180-2G0) and of the east (a.b. 220) 
S^atakarnis^ while it precedes the establishment of any later west 
Dakhan dynasty : (2) All the kings whose coins occur in the hoard 
were Mahakshatrapas and from the details in the Periplus (a.d. 247), 
the earliest, Vijayasena, must have been a ruler of special wealth and 
power: (3) That the coins cease with Visvasena (A*r>. 296 -800) is in 
accord with the fact that Yisvasena was the last of the direct line 
of Chashtana, and that wdth or before the close of Visvasena^s reign 
the power of the Gujardt Kshatrapas declined. The presum 2 :)tion 
that Kshatrapa power was at its height during the reigns of the 
kings whose coins have been found at EarM is strengthened by the 
discovery at Amravati in the Berars of a hoard of coins of the 
Mahakshatrapa Eudrasena (II. ?) (a.d. 250-272) son of the Mahaksha- 
trapa Damajadas'n.^ 

Whether the end of Chashtaiia^s direct line was due to their conquest 
by some other dynasty or to the failure of heirs is doubtful. What- 
ever may have been the cause, after an interval of about seven years 
(a.d. 800-303) an entirely new king appears, Rudrasimha son of 
Jivaddman. As Rudrasimlia’s father Jivad^man is simply called 
Svaini he may have been some high of&eer under the Kshatrapa 
dynasty. That Rudrasimha is called a Kshatrapa may show that 
part of the Kshatrapa dominion which had been lost during the reign 
of Yisvasena was given to some distant member or scion of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty of the name of Rudrasimha, The occurrence of 
}X)litical changes is further shown by the fact that the coins of Rudra- 
simha are of a better type than those of the preceding Kshatrapas. 
Rudrasimha^s coins are fairly common. Of twelve in Dr. BhagvanlaFs 
collection five are clearly dated, three 230, one 281, and one 2 10. This 
leaves a blank of seven years between fclae last date of Yisvasena and 
the earliest date of Rudrasimha. The legend reads : 

Svdmi Jivadama putrasa Rajnah Kshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha son of Svami J ivad^man. 

Rudrasimha was succeeded by his son Yasadaman whose coins 
are rather rare. Of three in Dr. BhagvdnlaFs collection two are dated 
239, apparently the first year of Yasadaman'^s reign as his father^s 
latest coins are dated 240. Like his father Ya^addman is simply called 
Kshatrapa. The legend reads : 

Rajilah Kshatrapasa Rudrasimhaputrasa Rajilah Greek 

Kshatrapasa Yasraddmnali. / leo*end 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Yasadaman son of the 

king the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha. 

hSee heldw Chapter VI. page 57, Gujarat 

B 1397---7 » 
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T-hc coins found next after yasaddinan'’s are those of Damasiri who 
was probably the brother of Yasadaman as he is mentioned as the 
son of Riidrasimha. The date though not very clear is apparently 
242. Only one coin of D^masiri^s is recorded. In the style of face 
and in the form of letters it differs from the coins of Yasadaman^ with 
which except for the date and the identity of the father^ s name any 
close connection would seem doubtful. The legend on the coin of 
D4masiri reads : 

Rajfio Maliakshatrapasa Eudrasimliasaputrasa Eajiio 
Malidkshatrapasa Ddmasirisa-. 

Of the king tke great Kshatrapa Damasiri son of tlie king tile 
great Kshatrapa Bndrasimha. 

It will be noted that in this coin both Rudrasimha and Damasiri 
are called great Kshatrapas, while in his own coin and in the coins of 
his son Yasaddman^ Rudrasirnha is simply styled Kshatrapa. It is 
possible that Damasiri may have been more powerful than Yasadamaii 
and consequently taken to himself the title of Mahakshatrapa. The 
application of the more important title to a father who in life had not 
enjoyed the title is not aii uncommon practice among the later 
Kshatrapas. The rarity of DamasirPs coins shows that his reign was 
short. 

After Damasiri comes a blank of about thirty years. The next 
coin is dated 270. The fact that^ contrary to wliat might have been 
expected; the coins of the later Kshatrapas are less common than those 
of the earlier Kshatrapas^ seems to point to some great iDolitical change 
during the twenty-seven years ending 270 (a.d. 321-348)* 

The coin dated 270 belongs to Svami Rudrasena son of Svami 
Rudradaman both of whom the legend styles Mahakshatrapas. The 
type of the coin dated 270 is clearly adapted from the type of the 
coins of Yasadaman. Only two of Rudrasena^ s coins dated 270 are 
recorded. But later coins of the same Kshatrapa of a different style 
' are found in large numbers. Of fifty-four in the Pandit's collection; 
twelve have the following dates 28S; 290; 292; 293; 294; 296; and 298. 
The difference in the style of the two sets of coins and the blank 
between 270 and 288 leave no doubt that during those years some 
political ciiange took place. Probably Rudrasena was for a time over- 
thrown but again came to power in 288 and maintained his position till 
298. Besides calling both himself and his father Mahakshatrapas 
Rudrasena adds to both the attribute Svami. As no coin of Rudra- 
sena's father is recorded it seems probable the father was not an 
independent ruler and that the legend on Riidrasena's coins is a further 
of ustanee of a son ennobling his father. The legend is the same both in 
Dair earlier coins of 270 and in the later coins ranging from 288 to 298. 
ViradHds: 

no histonv E^jiio Mahdkshatrapasa Svami Kiidradamapiitrasa Bajilo 
pilgrim to Mahdkshatrapasa Svami Budrasenasa. 

' ynng the great Kshatrapa Svami Budrasena son of the kiiK y 

> This name has gt Kshatrapa Svami Ruclradaman. 
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After Rudrasena come coins of Kshatrapa Rudi-asena son of Satya- 
sena. These coins are fairly common. Of five in the Pandit-’s collection 
throngh faulty minting none are dated. General Cunningham men- 
tions coins of Kshatrapa Rudrasena dated 300, 304*, and 310.^ This 
would seem to show tlkt he_ was the successor of Rudrasena son of 
Rudradaman and that his reign extended to over 310. The legend on 
these coins runs : 

R^jilo Malidksliatrapasa Svdmi Satyasenaputrasa Kd,jilo 
Mahakshatrapasa Svdmi B^drasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Sv£mi Rn^drasena son* 
of the king the great Kshatrapa Svami Satyasena. 

Of Rudrasena^ s father Satyasena no coin is recorded and as this 
Rudrasena immediately success Rudrasena IV. son of Rudradaman, 
there is little doubt that Satyasena was not an actual ruler with the 
great title Mahakshatrapa, but that this was an honorific title given to 
the father when his son attained to sovereignty. General Cunningham 
records that a coin of this Rudrasena IV. was found along with a coin 
of Chaiidragupta II. in a. at Sultdnganj on the Ganges about 
fifteen miles south-east of Mongir.^ 

With Rudrasena lY. the evidence from coins comes almost to a 
close. Only one coin in Dr. Bhagv^nMFs collection is clearly later 
than Rudrasena IV. In the form of the bust and the style of the 
legend on the reverse this specimen closely resembles the coins of 
Rudrasena IV. Unfortunately owing to imperfect stamping it bears 
no date. The legend reads : 

Eajilo Mahdkshatrapasa Svdmi Rudrasenasa R^jiio Mahdkshatrapasa 
svasrfyasya Svdmi Simkasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Svafmi Simhasena, sister’s son of 
the king the great Kshatrapa Svdrai Rudrasena. 

This legend would seem to show that Rudrasena IV. left no issue 
and was succeeded by his nephew Simhasena. The extreme rarity of 
Simhasena^s coins proves that his reign was very short. 

The bust and the characters in one other coin show it to be of 
later date than Simhasena. Unfortunately the legend is not clear. 
Something like the letters Rajno Kshatrapasa may be 

traced in one place and something like 5^^ Putrasa Skanda in 
another place. Dr. Bhagvdnlal took this to be a Gujardt Kshatrapa 
of unknown lineage from whom the Kshatrapa dominion passed to the 
Guptas, 

Along with the coins of the regular Kshatrapas coins of a 
Kshatrapa of unknown lineage named Isvaradatta have been found in 
Kathiav^da. In general style, in the bust and the corrupt Greek 
legend on the obverse, and in the form of the old Nagari legend 


^ Cunningham’s Arch. Sm*. X. 127 ; XV, 30, 

2 This coin of Rudrasena may have been, taken so far from Cujaritt by the Gujarat 
monk in whose honour the stiCixia was built. 
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on the reverse, Isvaradatta^s coins closely resemble those of the fifteenth 
Kshatrapa Vijayasena (a.d. 238- 249). At the same time the test 
of the N^gari legend differs from that on the reverse of the Kshatraj^a 
coins by omitting the name of the riiler^s father and by showing in 
%vords Isvaradatta'^s date in the yesbv of his own reign. The legend is : 

Bdjao Malidksbatrapasa ftvaradattasa varsbe pratliame. 

In tbe first year of the king the great Kshatrapa f ^varadatta. 

Most of the recorded coins of Isva-radatta have this legend. In 
one specimen the legend is 

mm* 

Varshe dvitiye. 

In the second yenr. 

It is clear from this that Isvaradatta^s reign did not last long. 
His peculiar name and his separate date leave little doubt that he 
belonged to some distinct family of Kshatrapas. The general style 
of his coins shows that he cannot have been a late Kshatrapa while 
the fact that he is called Mahdkshatrapa seems to show he was an 
independent ruler. No good evidence is available for fixing his date. 
As already mentioned the workmanship of his coins brings him near 
to Vijayasena (a.I). 238-249). In Nasik Cave X. the letters of 
Inscription XV, closely correspond with the letters of the legends on 
Kshatrapa coins, and probably belong to almost the same date as the 
inscription of Rudradaman on the Girnar rock that is to about a.d. 150, 
The absence of any record of the Andhras except the name of the king' 
Madhariputa Sirisena or Sakasena (a.d. ISO), makes it 2 )robable that 
after Yajnasri Gautamipntra (a.d. 150) Andhra i>ower waned along the 
Koiikan and South Gujarat seaboard. According to the . Puranas the 
Abhiras succeeded to the dominion of the Andhras. It is therefore 
2 ) 0 ssible that the Abhira king Isvarasena of N^sik Inseri 2 )tion XV, 
was one of the Abhira conquerors of the Andliras who took from them 
the West Dakhan. A migration of Abhiras from Ptolemy^s Abiria 
in Upper Sindh through Sindh by sea to the Konkan and thence to 
Ndsik is within the range of possibility. About fifty years later 
king Isvarada^tta^ who was perhaps of the same family as fhe Abhira 
king of the Ndsik inscription seems to have conquered the kingdom of 
Kshatrapa Vijayasena, adding Gujarat, K^thiavdda, and part of the 
Dakhan to his other territory. In honour of this great conquest he 
may have taken the title Mah^kshatrapa and struck coins in the 
Gujarat Kshatrapa style but in an era reckoned from the date of his 
own conquest. Isvara^tta^s success was shortlived. Only two years 
later (that is about a.d, 252) the Mali^kshatrapa D^m^jadasri won back 
the lost Kshatrapa territory. The fact that Isvaradatta^s recorded 
coins belong to only two years and that the break between the regular 


^ fs'varadatta’s name ends in datta dkS docs also that of Slvadatta the father of king 
Is'varasena of the N^sik inscription. 
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Kshatrapas Vijayasena and Dam^jadasri did not kst more than two 
or three years gives suj)port to this explanation.* 

The following table gives the genealogy of the Western Kshatrapas ; 


, ' Dr. BhagvAnUrs suggestion that .Vijayasena (A.D. 238 - 249) was defeated hy the 
Abhir or Ahlr king f^varadatta who entered G-uJardt from the North Konkan seems 
open to question. First as regards the suggestion that Vijayasena was the Kshatrapa 
whose power fb'varadatta overthrew it is to be noticed that though the two coinless 
years (a.b. 249-251) between the last coin of Vijayasena and the earliest coin of 
Ddmajadas'rl agree with the recorded length of ftvara^tta’s supremacy the absence of 
coins is not in itself proof of a reverse or loss of Ksbatmpa power between the reigns of 
Vijayasena and Bdmajadas^i. It is true the Pandit considers that fs'varadatta’s coins 
closely resemble those of Vijayasena. At the same time he also (N4sik Stat. Acct..624) 
thought them very similar to Viradiiman’s (a.3>. 23d- 238) corns. Viraddman's date so 
immediately precedes Vijayasena’s that in many respects their coins must he closely 
alike. It is to he noted that A.D. 230 - 235 the time of rival Kshatrapas among whom 
Viradiiman was one (especially the time between A.D. 236 and 238 during which none of 
the rivals assumed the title Mahd,kshatrapa) was suitable to (perhaps was the result of) 
a successful invasion by fs'varadatta, and that this same invasion may have been the 
cause of the transfer of the capital, noted in the Periplus (a.d. 247) as having taken 
jdace some years before, from Ozene or Ujjain to Minnagara or Jun^gadh (McCrindie, 
114, 122). On the other hand the fact that Vijayasena regained the title of Mahdksha- 
trapaand handed it to his successor Bdmdjadas^i III. would seem to shew that no 
reverse or humiliation occurred during the coinless years (A.D. 249-251) between their 
reigns, a supposition which is supported by the flourishing state of the kingdom at the 
time of the Periplus (a.d.247) and also by the evidence that both the above Kshatrapas 
ruled near KanUl in SaUra. At the same time if the diJS^erence betweed Viraddman^s 
and Vijayasona’s coins is sufficient to make it unlikely that fs'varadatta’s can he copies 
of ViracUmanis it seems possible that the year of fsfvaradatta’s overlordship may be 
the year A.D. 244 (K. 166) in which Vijayasena’s coins hear the title Kshatrapa, and 
that the assumption of this lower title in the middle of a reign, which with this excep- 
tioiA throughout claims the title Mahdkshatrapa, may he due to the temporary necessity 
of acknowledging the supremacy of I4varadatta. With reference to the Pandit’s 
suggestion that fs'varadatta was an Ahhira the fact noted above of a trace of Ksliatrapa 
rule at\|Cardd thirty-one miles south of Sdtdra together with the fact that they 
held Aj^arinta or the Konkan makes it probable that they reached Kardd by Ghipldn 
and the Kiimbhdrli pass. That the Kshatrapas entered the Dakhan by so southerly a 
route instead of by some one of the more central Thdna passes, seems to imply the 
presence of some hostile power in Ndsik and Khdndesh. This after the close of the 
second century A.D. could hardly have been the Andhras or S^dtdkarnis. It may therefore 
be presumed to ii:ave been the Andhras’ successors the Ahhiras. As regards the third 
suggestion that Kshatrapa Gujardt was overrun from the North Konkan it is to he noted 
that the evidence of connection between fs^varasena of the Ndsik inscription (Cave X. 
No, 15) and fs'varadatta of the coins is limited to a probable nearness in time and a somewhat 
slight similarity in naU? e. On the other hand no inscription or other record pomts to Abhira 
ascendancy in the North Konkan or. South Gujardt. The presence of an Abhira power 
in the North Konkan sebms inconsistent with Kshatrapa rule at KalyAn and KarM in 
the second half of the thh^d century. The position allotted to Aberia in the Periplus 
(McCrindie, 113) inland from Surastrene, apparently in the neighbourhood of Thar 
and Ptirkar ; the finding of fs'varadatta’s coins in K^thHv^da (Nasik Gazetteer, Kill. 
624) ; and (perhaps between A.D. 230 and 240) the transfer westwards of the head- 
quarters of the Kshatrapa kingdom seem all to point to the east rather than to the 
south, as the side from which fs'varadatta invaded Gujardt. At the same time the 
reference during the reign of Rudrasimha I. (a.d. 181) to the Abhira Rudrahhdti who 
like his father was Sendpati or Cominander-in-Chief suggests that fs'varadatta^ may 
liave been not a foreigner but a revolted general. This supposition, his assumption of 
the title Mahdkshatrapa, and the finding of his coins only in KdtMdvdda to a certain 
extent confirm. 
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Chapter VI. sakti^; two grants from Navsdri and Surat of the Chalnkya king 

Traikotaka.s SiUditya Sryas'raya dated 421 and 443^ ; two the Navshri ^ K^vi 

A,D. 250-460,’ grants of the Gurjjara king Jayabhata dated respectively Sam. 456 

Initial Date. and Sam. 486^; and a grant of Pnlakes'i dated Sainvat 490.^ 

Of these the grant dated 421 speaks of Siladitya Sryiisraya as 
Yuvaraja or heir-apparent and as the son of Jayasimhavarmman. 
The plate further shows that Jayasimhavarmman was brother of 
Vikramaditya and son of Pulakes^i Vallabha ^the conqueror of the 
northern king Harshavardhana/ The name Jayasimhavarmman does 
not occur in any copperplate of the main line of the Western Chaluk- 
yas of the Daldban. That he is called MaharAja or great king and that 
his son SiMditya is called Yuvaraja or heir-apparent suggest that Jaya- 
simhavarmman was the founder of the Gujardt branch of the Western 
Chalukyas and that his great Dakhan brother Vikramaditya was his 
overlord^ a relation which woxild explain the mention of Vikramaditya in 
the genealogy of the copper-plate. Vikramaditya'’s reign ended in 
A.D. 680(Saka 602).^ Supposing om* grant to be dated in this last 
year of Vikramaditya, Samvat 421 should correspond to Saka 602, which 
gives Saka 181 or a.b. 259 as the initial date of the era in which the 
plate is dated. Probably the plate was dated earlier in the reign of 
Vikramdditya giving a.d. 250. In any ease the era used cannot be the 
Gupta era whose initial year is now finally settled to be A. D. 319. 

The second grant of the same Siladitya is dated Samvat 443. In 
it, both in an eulogistic verse at the beginning and in the text of the 
genealogy, Vinaydditya Satyasraya Vallabha is mentioned as the 
paramount sovereign which proves that by Samvat 443 Vikramaditya 
had been succeeded by^Vinayaditya. , The reign of Vinayaditya has been 
I fixed as lasting* from Saka 602 to Saka 618 that is from a.b. 680 to 

I A.B. 696-97.® Taking Saka 615 or a.b. 693 to eorresjpond with 

Samvat 443, the initial year of the era is a.b. 250. 

® The grant of Pulakes'ivallabha Janasraya dated Samvat 490, mentions 

Mangalarasardya as the donor^s elder brother and as the son of Jayasiin- 
havarmman. And a Balsar grant whose donor is mentioned as Manga- 
laraja son of Jayasimhavarmman, apparently the same as the Mangal- 
arasardyaof the plate just mentioned, is dated Saka 653.^ Placing the 
elder brother about ten years before the younger we get Samvat 480 ' 
as the date of Mangalardja, which, corresponding with Saka 653 or a.b. ' 
730-31, gives A.B. 730 minus 480 that is a.b. 250-51 as the initial 
year of the era in which PulakesTs gmnt is dated. In the Navsari plates, 
which record a gift by the Gurjjara king Jayabhata in Sainvat 456, 
Dadda II. the donor of the Kaira grants which bear date 380 and 385, 
is mentioned in the genealogical part at the beginning as ^ protecting 
the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated by the great lord the illus- 
trious Harshadeva.'^ Now the great Plarshadeva or Harsha Vardhana 
of Kanauj whose court was visited 


^Ind. Ant. XVIII. 265fe. 

2 J. B. B. E. A. S. XVI. Iff. ; Trans. Vienna .... 

"Ind. Ant. XIII. 70ff. and V. IC9ff. Trans. Vienna Or. Congress, 210ff, 

^Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 27. <^Pleet’s Ktlnarese Dynasties, 27. 

^ Ind. Ant. XIV. 75 and Jour, B. B, R. A. S. XVI, Iff. 
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TsiaBg between A.n. 629 and 64^5, reigned according to Reinaud from 
A,D. 607 to about a.b, 648. Taking a.b. 250 as tbe initial year of the 
era of the Kaira plates, Badda II/s dates 380 and 385, corresponding 
to A.D. 630 and 635, fall in thereign of Harshavaxdhana. 

These considerations seem to show that the initial date of the 
Traikiitaka era was at or about A.n. 250 which at once suggests its 
identity with the Chedi or Kalachuri era.^ The next question is, Who 
were these Traikiitakas. The meaning of the title seems to be kings 
of Trikuta. Several references seem to point to the existence of a city 
named Trik-dta on the western seaboard. In describing Raghu'^s 
triumphant progress the R^imdy ana and the Raghuvamsa mention him 
as having estabHshed the city of Trikuta in Apar^nta on the western 
seaboard.^ Trikutakam or Trik6tam,a Sanskrit name for sea salt seems 
a reminiscence of the time when Trikuta was the emporium from which 
Konkan salt was distributed over the Dakhan. The scanty information 
regarding the territory ruled hy the Traikiitakas is in agreement with 
the suggestion that Junnar in North Poona was the probable site of 
their capital and that in the three ranges that encircle Junnar we have 
the origin of the term Trikiita or Three-Peaked. 

Of the race or tribe of the Traikiitakas nothing is known. The conjec- 
ture may be offered that they are a branch otthe Abhira kings of the 
Pur^nas, one of whom is mentioned in Inscription X V. of Ndsik Cave X, 
which from the style of the letters belongs to about A.n. 150 to 200* 
The easy connection between Ndsik and Balsd,r by way of Peth (Peint) 
and the nearness in time between the N^sik inscription and the initial 
date of the Traikiitakas support this conjecture. The further suggestion 
may be offered that the founder of the line of Traikdtakas was the 
Isvaradatta, who, as noted in the Kshatrapa chapter, held the over- 
lordship of Kathidvdda as Mahdkshatrapa, perhaps during the two 
fears A.n. 248 and 249, a result in close agreement with the conclusions 
Irawn from the examination of the above quoted Traikdtaka and 
3halukya copperplates. As noted in the Kshatrapa chapter after two 
years^ supremacy Isvaradatta seems to have been defeated and regular 
Kshatrapa rule restored about A.n. 252 (K. 174) by Dim^jadasri son 
of Vijayasena. The unbroken use of the title Mahdkshatrapa, the 
moderate and uniform lengths of the reigns, and the apparently un- 
questioned successions suggest, what the discovery of Kshatrapa coins at 
Kardd near Sdt4ra in the Dakhan and at Amravati in the Berars seems 



Jo imply, that during the second half of the third century Kshatrapa 
"^'^ was widespread and firmly established.^ The conjecture may be?< 
"Ht Eadrasena (a.b. 256-272) whose coins have been found in 
in the Berdrs spread his power at the expense of the Traikuta- 
ag them toward^ the Central Provinces where they established 
ves at Tripura and Kdlanjara.^ Further that under Brahman 


'r\eet (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 9) and Sir A. Cmmingliam (ArcTi. Snr. IX. 77) agree 
'^“^-260 as the initial date of the Chedi era. Prof. Kielhorn has worked out 
"' tes and finds that the first year of the era corresponds to A.n. 249-60. 
215. 

tniiyana, Canpat Krishnaji's Edition : Eaghnvams'a, IV. 59. 

') above page 48. 

'lies west of Jabalpur ; KAlanjara 140 miles north of Jabalpur. 
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influence, just as the Gurjjai*as called themselves descendants of Karna 
the hero of the Mahdbhdrata, and the Pallavas claimed to be of the 
Bhdradvdja stock, the Traxktitakas forgot their Abhira origin and claim- 
ed descent from the Haihayas. Again as the Valabhis (a.b. 480 -767) 
adopted the Gupta era but gave it their own name so the rulers of Tripura 
seem to have continued the original Traikutaka era of A.n. 248-9 under 
the name of the Chedi era. The decline of the Kshatrapas dates from 
about A.n. 300 the rule of Yi^vasena the twentieth Kshatrapa son of 
Bharttriddman. The subsequent disruption of the Kshatrapa empire 
was probably the work of their old neighbours and foes the Traiku takas, 
who, under the name of Haihayas, about the middle of the fifth century 
(a.d. 455-6) rose to supremacy and established a branch at their old 
city of Trikuta ruling the greater part of the Bombay Dakhan and 
South Gujarat and probably filling the blank between a.d. 410 the fall 
of the Kshatrapas and A.n, 500 the rise of the Chdlukyas. 

About 1887 Pandit Bhagvdnlal secured nine of a hoard of 500 silver 
coins found at Daman in South Gujardt. All are of one king a close 
imitation of the coins of the latest Kshatrapas. On the obverse is a bust 
of bad workmanship and on the reverse are the usual Kshatrapa symbols 
encircled with the legend : 


Mah^rdjendravarmaputra Parama Yaishnava 
S'ri Mahardja Rudragaiia. 

The devoted Yaishuava the illustrious king Rudragaija 
son of the great king Indravarma. 

At Kardd, thirty-one miles south of Sdtdra, Mr. Justice Newton 
obtained a coin of this Rudragana, with the coins of many Kshatrapas 
including Yisvasimha son of Bharttridtoan who ruled up to a.d. 300, 
This would favour the view that Rudragana was the successful rival who 
wrested the Dakhau and North Konkan from Visvasimha, The fact 


that during the twenty years after Visvasimha (a.d. 300-320) none of " 
the Kshatrapas has the title MaMkshatrapa seems to show they ruled 
in Kdthidvada as tributaries of this Rudragana and his descendants of 
the Traikutaka family. The Dahrasena of the Ptoli plate whose 
inscription date is 207, that is a.d. 457, may be a descendant of 
Rudragana. The Traikutaka kingdom would thus seem to have 
flourished at least till the middle of the fifth century. Somewhat later, 
or at any rate after the date of the Kanheri plate (245 = a.d. 495), it 
was overthrown by either the Mauryas or the Guptas.^ 

' ^ — — 

^ That the era used by the Gurjjaras and Chalukyas of Gujantt was the Chet^ 
he regarded as certain since the discovery of the S'iinkhedd grant of NirilmXteeting 
Ind. II. 21 ), who speaks of a certain S^ankarana as his overlord. Palaeographic, 
grant belongs to the sixth century, and Dr. Biihler has' suggested that Srankarant-i 
Chedi S'ahkaragaiia whose son Buddharija was defeated by Mangaliiia some timef.^*^' 

602 (Ind. Ant. XIX. 16). If this is accepted, the grant shows that the ChUue; 
Kalachuris were in power in the N arhd^ valley during the sixth century, which e', 
the prevalence of their era in South Gujardt. Ohedi rule in the NarbAda 
have come to an end about A.D. 580 when Dadda I. established himself 
being established that the Kalachuris once ruled in South Gujardt, th' 
difficulty in the way of identifying the Traikdtakas with them. T^g^ 210ff, 
Traikiitaka grants are dated in the third century of their era, and belong 27. 

to the fifth century a.d. Their era, therefore, like that of the Kalachurir 
third century A, D, : and it is simpler to suppose that the two eras we:^: 
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tliat two different eras, wliose initial points were only a few years apart, were in use in 
tlie same district. Now that the S'aka and the Vikramia eras are known to have had 
different names at different times, the ciiange iti the naihe of the era offers no special 
difficulty. This identification would carry back Kalachuri rule in South Gujarut to at 
least A.D. 456-6, the date of the Pdrdi grant: and it is worth noting that YarAhainihira 
(Br. Samh. XIV. 20) |)laces the Haihayas or Kalachnris in the west along with the 
AparAntakas or Konkanis. 

Though the name Traikdtaka means of Trikdta, the authorities quoted by Dr. BliagvAn- 
Idl do not establish the existence of a city called Trikuta. They only vouch for a mountain 
of that name somewhere in the Western GhAts, and there is no evidence of any 
special connection with Junnar. Further, the word Trikutakain seems to mean rock- 
salt, not sea-salt, so that there is here no special connection with the Western coast. 
Wherever Trikuta may have been, there seems no need to reject the tradition that 
connects the rise of the Kalachuris with their capture of KAlanjara (Cunningham’s Arch. 
Surv. IX. 77ff), as it is more likely that they advanced from the East down the NarbddA 
than that their original seats were on the West Coast, as the Western Indian inscriptions 
of the tliird and fourth centuries contain no reference either to Traikfitakas or to Junnar 
or other western city as Trikffta. 

With reference to the third suggestion that the TraikU takas twice overthrew the 
Kshatrapas, under fs^varadatta in A.i>. 248 and under Bndragaiia in A.B. 310-320, it 
is to be noted that there is no evidence to show that Is'varadatta was either an Abhira 
or a Traikfitaka and that the identification of his date with A.D. 248- 250 seems less 
probable than with either a.b. 244 or A,i>. 236. (Compare above Footnote page 63). 
Even if fs^varadatta’s supremacy coincided with a. n, 260 the initial date of the 
Traikdtaka era, it seems improbable that a king who reigned only two years and left no 
successor should have had any connection with the establishment of an era which is not 
found in use till two centuries later. As regards Budragana it may be admitted that he 
belonged to the race or family who weakened Kshatrapa power early in the fourth 
century a.d. At the same time there seems no reason to suppose that Budragana was a 
Traikdtaka or a Kalachuri except the fact that his name, like that of S'ankaragana, is 
a compound of the word ganct and a name of S'! va ; while the irregular posthumous use 
of the title Mahdkshatrapa’ among the latest (23rd to 26th) Kshatrapas favours the 
view that they remained independent till their overthrow by the Guptas about A.n. 410. 
The conclusion seems to be that the Traikfitaka and the Kalachuri eras are the same 
namely a.d. 248-9 : that this era was introduced into Gujardt by the TraiMtakas who 
were connected with the Haihayas ; and that the introduction of the era into GujarAt 
did not take place before the middle of the fifth century a.b. — (A. M. T. J.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GUPTAS 

(G, 90-149; A.D. 410-470.) 

Aftee the Kshatrapas (x.b, 120-410) the powerful dynasty of the 
Guptas estahhshed themselves in Gujarat. So far as the dynasty is 
coaueeted with Gujardt the Gupta tree is : 

Gupta. 

G.1-12(?)-a.i>.319-322(1) 

Petty ISr. W. P. Chief. 

Ghatotkacha. 

G.12-29(0-i..D.332-349(?) 

Petty W. P, Chief. 

1 

Chandragupta I. 

G. 29 - 49 (0— A.D. 349 - 369 (?) 

Powerful N. W. P. Chief. 

Samudragupta. 

G.50.75(?)-a.d.370-395. 

Great N. W. P. Sovereign. 

Chandr^upta II. 

G. 70- 96- A.D. 396-415. 

Great Monarch conquers M41wa. 

G.80 a.d.400 and Gujardt G. 90 a.d.410. 

Kumdragupta. 

G.97-133—A.D. 416-453. 

Buies Gujardt and Eldthidvdda. 

Skandagupta. 

G.ia3-149 — a.d.454-470. 

Buies Gujarat Kdthxdvdda and Kachch. 

According to the Puranas^ the original seat of the Guptas was 
between the Ganges and the Jamna. Their first capital is not deter- 
mined. English writers usually style them the Guptas of Kanauj, 
And though this title is simply due to the chance that Gupta coins 
were first found at Kanauj, further discoveries show that the chief 
remains of Gupta records and coins are in the territory to the east and 
south-east of Kanauj. Of the race of the Guptas nothing is known. 
According to the ordinances of the Smritis or Sacred Books/ the 
terminal gupta belongs only to Vaisyas a class including shepherds 


^ Vdyu Purdna, Wilson’s Works, IX. 219 n. 

® Visiinn Purdna, III. Chapter 10 Verse 9 : Burnell’s Mann, 20. Mr. Fleet (Corp. 
Ins. Ind, III. Ins. 11 note 1) quotes an instance of a Brahman named Brahmagupta. 
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cultivators and traders. Of tlie first three kings, Gupta Ghatotkacha 
and Ohandragupta I., beyond the fact that Chandragupta I. bore the title 
of Maharajddhiraja, neither descriptive titles nor details are recorded. 
As the fourth king Samudragupta performed the long-neglected horse- 
saerifice he must have been Brdhmanical in religion. And as inscrip- 
tions style Samudragupta^s three successors, Chandragupta II, Kumd.ra- 
gupta and Skandagupta, Parama Bh^gavata, they must have been 
Sm^rta Vaishnavas, that is devotees of Vishnu and observers of Vedic 
ceremonies. 

The founder of the dynasty is styled Gupta. In inscriptions this 
namjs always appears as Sri-gupta which is taken to mean protected 
by Sri or Lakshmi. Against this explanation it is to be noted that 
in their inscriptions all Gupta^s successors, have a ^ri before their 
names. The question therefore arises ; If Sri forms part of the name 
why should the name Srigupta have had no second Sri prefixed in the 
usual way. Further in the inscriptions the lineage appears as Gupta- 
vamsa that is the lineage of the Guptas never ^riguptavamsa^ ; and 
whenever dates in the era of this (iynasty are given they are conjoined 
with the name Gupta never with Srigupta.^ It may therefore be taken 
that Gupta not Krigupta is the correct form of the founderis name.^ 

Gupta the founder seems never to have risen to be more than a petty 
chief. No known inscription gives him the title Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Supreme Euler of Great Kings, which all Gupta rulers after the 
founderis grandson Chandragupta assume. Again that no coins of 
the founder and many coins of his successors have been discovered 
makes it probable that Gupta was not a ruler of enough importance to 
have a currency of his own. According to the inscriptions Gupta was 
succeeded by his son Ghatotkacha a petty chief like his father with 
the title of Mahara ja and without coins. 

Chandragupta I. (A.D.3t9-369 [?]), the son and successor of Ghatot- 
kacha, is styled Mah^irijadhiraja either because he himself became 
powerful, or, more probably, because he was the father of his very 
powerful successor Samudragupta. Though he may not have gained 
the dignity of supreme ruler of great kings by his own successes 
Chandragupta I. rose to a higher position than his predecessors. He 
was connected by marriage with the Lichchhavi dynasty of Tirhdt an 
alliance which must have been considered of importance since his son 
Samudragupta puts the name of his mother KumdrMevi on his coins, and 
always styles himself daughter's son of Lichchhavi.^ 


1 Fleet’s Corp. Ins, Ind, III, Ins. 53 line 7. 

^Compare Skandagupta’s Jundgadh Inscription line 15, Ind. Ant. XIV.; Cunning- 
ham’s Arch. Sur. X. 113 ; Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 59. 

3 Compare Mr. Fleet’s note in Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 8, 

4 Fleet’s Corp, Ins. Ind. III. 135. Mr. Fleet believes that the Lichchhavi family 
concerned was that of NepAl, and that they were the real founders of the era used by 
the Guptas. Dr. Biihler (Vienna Or, Journal, V. Pt, 3) holds that Chandragupta 
married into the Lichchhavi family of P^taliputra and became king of that country 
in right of his wife. The coins which bear tbe name of KumaJradevi are by Mr. Smith 
(J. E. A. S (X. S.) XXI. 63) and others assigned to Chandragupta I., reading the 
reverse legend Lichchhavayah The Lichchhavis in place of Dr. Bhagvdnl^l’s Lichchha" 
'Geyah Daughter’s son of Lichchhavi. On the Kdcha coins see helow page 62 note 2. 

The Lichchhavis claim to be sprung from the solar dynasty. Manu (Burnell’s Manu, 
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Samndragiipta was the first of his family to strike coins. His numerous 
gold coins are, with a certain additional Indian element, adopted 
from those of his Indo-Skythian predecessors. The details of the 
royal figure on the obverse are Indian in the neck ornaments, large 
earrings, and headdress ; they are Indo-Skythian in the tailed coat, long 
boots, and straddle. The goddess on the reverse of some coins with a 
fillet and cornucopia is an adaptation of an Indo-Skythian figure, while 
the lotus-holding Ganges on an alligator and the standing Glory 
holding a flySapper on the reverse of other coins are purely Indian.^ 

A noteworthy feature of Samudragupta^ s coins is that one or other 
of almost all his epithets appears on each of his coins with a figure 
of the king illustrating the epithet. Coins with the epithet Sarva- 
mjoohejihettci Destroyer-of-all-kings have on the obverse a standing king 
stretching out a banner topped by the wheel or disc of universal 
supremacy.^ 

Colns^ with the epithet AfmUraiha Peerless have on the obverse 
a standing king whose left hand rests on a bow and whose right hand 
holds a loose-lying unaimed arrow and in front an Eagle or Garuda 
standard symbolizing the unrivalled supremacy of the king, his arrow 
no longer wanted, his standard waving unchallenged. On the obverse 
is the legend ; 


308) d<3scribes them as descended from a degraded Kshatriya, Beal (R. A* S. N. S. XIV, 
89} would identify them with an early waveof the Ynechi or Kuslidns ; Smith (J. R. A. S* 
XX. 55 n. 2) and Hewitt ( J. R. A. S. XX. 355 -366) take them to he a Kolarian or local 
tribe. The fame of the Lichchliavis of ValsAli or Passalse between Patna and Tirhut 
goes back to the time Of G-aiitama Bnddhe* 480) in whose funeral rites the Lich- 
chhavis and their neighbours and associates the Mallas took a prominent share (Rockhill^s 
Life of Buddha, 62 - 63, 146, 203. Compare Legge^s Pa Hien, 7l - 76 j BeaPs Buddhist 
Records, II. 67, 70, 73, 77 and 81 note). According to Buddhist writings the first king 
of Thibet (A.n. 50) who was elected hy the chiefs of the South Thibet tribes was a 
Lichchhavi the son of Prasenadjit of Ko^ala (Boekhill’s Life of Buddha, 208). Between 
the seventh and ninth centuries (A.n. 635 -854) a family of Liehchhavis was ruling in 
Xepal (PleePs Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 134). The earliest historical member of the Xepai 
family is Jayadeva I. whose date is supposed to be about a.d. 330 to 355. Mr. Pleet (Ditto, 
135) . suggests that Jayadeva’s reign began earlier and may he the epoch from which 
the Gupta era of a.d, 318 * 319 is taken. He holds (Ditto, 136) tkat in all probability 
the so-called Gupta era is a Lichcbhavi era. 

^ The figure of the Ganges standing on an alligator with a stalked lotus in her left hand 
on the reverse of the gold coins of Samudragupta the fourth king of the dynasty may be 
taken to be the S'!*! or Luck of the Guptas. Compare Smith's Gupta Coinage, J. Beng. 
A. S. LIII. Plate I. Pig. 10. J. R. A. S. (H. S.) XXL Ph I. 2. 

* The presence of the two letters ^ ^ that is7ea chd on the obverse under the arm 
of the royal figure, has led the late Mr. Thomas, General Cunningham, and Mr. Smith to 
suppose that the coins belonged to Ghatotkacha, the last two letters of the name being 
the same. This identification seems improbable. Ghatotkacha was never powerful enough 
to have a currency of his own. SarvardjochcJiheUd the attribute on the reverse is one 
of Samudragupta's epithets, while the figure of the king on the obverse grasping the 
standard with the disc, illustrating the attribute of universal sovereignty, can refer to 
none other than Samudragupta the first very powerful king of the c^nasty. Perhaps 
the Kacha or K4cha on these coins is a pet or child name of Samudragupta, Mr. 
Rapson (Xumismatic Chron. 3rd Ser. XL 48S) has recently suggested that the Kdcha 
coins belong to an elder brother and predecessor of Samudragupta. But it seems 
unlikely that a ruler who could justly claim the title Destroyer-of-all-kings should 
be passed over in silence in the genealogy. Purther, as is remarked above, the title 
SarmrdjochcJihettd belongs in the inscriptions to Samudragupta alone *. and the fact that 
in his lifetime Samudragupta’s father chose .him as successor is against his exclusion 
from the throne even for a time. 

3 Smith's Gupta Coinage in J. B. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. PL L 10. 
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Ap vatiratlmrajanyaklrti(r)mama vij ayate J 
Triumphant is the glory of me the unrivalled sovereign. 

Coins witli tlae attribute J9ara& the DeatliJike -battle- 

liave on the obverse a royal figure grasping a battle-axe.^ In front 
of the royal figure a boy, perhaps Samudragupta^s son Chandragupta, 
holds a standard. Coins with the attribute 

Able-to-hold-a-horse-saerifice have on the obverse a horse standing 
near a sacrificial post yupa and on the reverse a female figure with 
a flyflap.^ The legend on the obverse is imperfect and hard to read. 
The late Mr. Thomas restores it : 

Navajamadhah r^j^dhirdja prithivimjiyatya. 

Horse sacrifice, after conquering the earth, the great king (performs). 

Coins with the legend Lichchhaveyai>y Liclr 

Daughter's son of Liehehhavi (?), liave on the obverse 
a standing king grasping a Javelin.^ Under the Javelin hand are the 
letters Ohandraguptah. Facing the king a fenmle figure with trace 
of the letters Jtumdmdevi seems to speak to him. These figures of 
his mother and father are given to explain the attribute Lichchhaveya 
or scion of Licbehhavi. This coin has been supposed to belong to 
Ghandragupta I, but the attribute LiehcJihaveyait cm apply only to 
■Samudragupta. " .. ' . . . . 

A fuller source of information regarding Samudragupta remains in 
his inscription on the Allahabad Pillar.® Nearly eight verses of the 
first part are lost. The first three verses probably described Ms learn- 
ing as wbat remains of the third verse mentions his poetic accomplish- 
ments, and line 27 says he was skilled in poetry and music, a trait 
further illustrated by what are known as Ms Lyrist coins where he 
is shown playing a lute.® The fourth verse says that during Ms life- 
time Ms father chose Samudragupta to rule the earth from among 
others of equal birth. His father is mentioned as pleased with Mm 
and this is followed by the description of a; victory during which several 
opponents are said to have submitted. The seventh verse records the 
sudden destruction of the army of Achyuta N^gasena and the punish- 
ment inflicted on a descendant of the Kota family. ^ 

Lines 19 and 20 record the conquest, or submission, of the following 
South Indian monarchs, Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mah^ 
Kantara/ Mundaraja of Kaurattd,® Svamidatta of Paishtapura Mahen- 
dra-Giri and Auttura®, Damana of Airandapallaka, Vishnu of KaxicM, 
Nilar^Ja S'apavainukta,^® Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palaka/^ 


^ Compare Wilson’s Ariana Antiqna, PI. XVIII. Fig. 8, wMcli lias the same legend 
with 7 ii 6 for maTna. " Smith J, H. A, S. (X. S.) XXI. PI. I. 11, 12. 

^ Smith J. It. A. S. (X* S.) XXI. PI. I. 4. 

4 Smith J. B. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. PI. I. Mr. Smith reads Liclichliavayah (the Licli- 
chhavis) and assigns this type to Chandragnpta I. „ pi t r « 

B Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 1. ® Smith J. X. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. PL I. o, 6, 

7 Apparently South Kosala, the country about Baipur and Chhattisgarh. 

8 Fleet reads Maiitaraja of Kerala. -u ;i ^ 

8 Fleet divides the words differently and translates Alahendra of Pishtapura, 

Svamidatta of Kottftra on the hill.” , . , v -r* ■» n t»<i 1 1 

Fleet reads Xilarjija of Avamukta.^ reads Palakka or Pdlakka* 
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Kubera o£ Daivardshtra, and Dhanamjaya of Kaustbalapura,^ Line 21 
gives a further list of nine kings of Arydvarta exterminated by 
Samudragupta : 

Eudradeva. Chandravarman. Achyuta. 

Matila, Ganapatin^ga. Nandin. 

l!Tigadatta. l^^asena. Balavarmman. 

As no reference is made to the territories of these kings they may 
be supposed to be well known neighbouring rulers. General Cunning- 
ham^s coins and others obtained at Mathurd, show that the fifth 
ruler Ganapatin^ga was one of the N4ga kings of Gwalior and 
Narwd.r.^ The inscription next mentions that Samudragupta took into 
his employ the chiefs of the forest countries. Then in lines 22 and 
23 follows a list of countries whose kings gave him tribute^ who 
obeyed his orders^ and who came to pay homage. The list includes the 
names of many frontier countries and the territories of powerful 
contemporary kings. The frontier kingdoms are 

Samatata* Davdka. Kdmarupa. Nepdla. • Karttrika. 

The Indian kingdoms are 

Mdlava. Mddraka, Sanakdnika. 

Arjundyana* Abhira. Kdka. 

Yauddheya, Prdrjuna, Eharaparika, 

Mention is next made of kings who submitted, gave their daughters 
in marriage, paid tribute, and requested the issue of the Garuda 
or Eagle charter to secure them in the enjoyment of their territory.^ 
The tribal names of these kings are 

Devaputra , S^aka. 

Shdhi* Mumnda* 

Shdhdnushdhi. Saimbalaka. 

Island Kings. 


» Arcb. Surv. II. 310; J. B. A. S. 1865. 115- 121. 

^ Samatata is the Ganges delta : Daviika may, as Mr. Fleet suggests, be Dacca : for 
Karttrika Mr. Fleet reads Kartripura, otherwise Cuttack might be intended. 

^ For the MtUavas see above page 24. The Arjund-yanas can hardly be the Kalacburis 
as Mr. Fleet (C. I. I. III. 10) has suggested, as Vardha Mibira (Br. S. XI. V. 25) places 
the Arjunafyanas in the north near Trigarta, and General Cunningham’s coin (Coins 
of Ancient India, 90) points to the same region. The Yandheyas lived on the lower 
Sutlej: see above page 36. The Mddrakas lived north-east of the Yaudheyas 
between the Chenih and the Sutlej (Cunningham Anc. Geog. 186). The Ahhi'ras must 
he those on the south-east border of Sindh. The Pr4rjiinas do not appear to be identifi- 
able. A Sanak^nika Mah^rj^ja is mentioned (C. 1. I. HI, 3) as dedicating an 
offering at Ddayagiri near BhilsA, but we have no clue to the situation of his govern- 
ment. The name of his grandfather, Chhagalaga, has a Turk! look. K4ka may be 
Kdkupur near Bithiir (Cunningham Anc. Geog, 386). Kharaparika has not been 
identified.— (A. M. T. J.) 

^ Mr. Fleet translates (giving) Garuda-tokens, (surrendering) the enjoyment of their 
own territories/* 

® 'The first three names Devaputra, .Shdhi, and Shdhdnushdhi, belong to the Kushdn 
dynasty jof Kanishka (a.b. 78). Shabdnusbdhi is the oldest, as it appears on the coins from 
Kanishka downwards in the form Shdhandno Shaho (Stein in Babylonian and Oriental 
Eecord, I. 163). It represents the old Persian title Shdhanshah or king of kings. 
Shdhi, answering to the simple Shdh, appears to he first used alone by Vasudeva (a.d 
128-176). The title of Devaputra occurs first in the inscriptions of Kanishka. In the 
present inscription all. three titles seem to denote divisions of the Kush In empire in 
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Tlie inscribed x^illar is said to have been set np by tlie great Captain 
or Dandandyaka named Tilabbattan^yaka. 

Tins important insciiption shows that Samndragiipta^s dominions 
inelnded Matlmnh Oudh^ Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Benares, Behar, 
Tirhut, Bengal, and part of East RijpuMna. The list of Daldian and 
South Indian kingdoms does not necessarily imply that they formed 
part of Sainudragaipta^s territory. Samudragupta may have made a 
victorious campaign to the far south and had the countries recorded in 
the order of his line of march. The order suggests that he went from 
Behdr, by way of Gaya, to Kosala the country about the modern 
Raipur in the Central Provinces, and from Kosala, by Gan jam and other 
places in the iSTorthern Cirears, as far as Kdnchi or Conjeveram forty- 
six miles south-west of Madras. Malwa is shown in the second list as 
a powerful allied kingdom. It does not apppar to have formed part of 
Samudragupta^s territory nor, unless the Sakas are the K&hatrapas, 
does any mention of Gujarat occur even as an allied state. 

Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Chandragupta II, whose 
mother was the queen Dattadevi. lie was the greatest and most po^^'er- 
ful king of the Gupta dynasty and added largely to the territory 
left by Samudragupta. Ilis second name Vikramaditya or the Sun of 
Prowess appears on his coins. Like his father Chandragupta II. struck 
gold coins of various types. Ho was the first Gupta ruler who sjiread 
his power over Malwa and Gujar4»t which he apparently took from the 
Kshatrapas as he was the first Gupta to strike silver coins and as his 
silver coins of both varieties the eastern and the western are modifi- 
cations of the Kshatrapa type. The expedition which conquered Malwa 
seems to have passed from Allahabad by Bundelkliand to Bhilsa and 
thence to Malwa. An undated inscription in the Udayagiri eaves at 
Vidisa (the modern Besnagar) near Bhilsa records the making of a 
cave of Malrideva by one S'aba of the Kautsa gotra and the family 
name of Virasena, a poet and native of Patalij)ntra who held the here- 
ditary office of minister of peace and war s and hivi grab ilea ^ and who is 
recorded to have arrived with the king who was intent upon conquering 
the whole earth.^ A neighbouring cave bears an inscriiDtion of a feuda- 
tory of Chandragupta who was chief of Sanakdnika.” The chiefs name 
is lost, but the names of his father Vishnudasa and of his grandfather 
Chhagalaga remain. The date is the eleventh of the bright half of 


India. The title of Sluilii was continued by the Turks (a. d. 600? -000) and Brahmans 
(A..D. 900-1000) of Kabul (Alberimi, II. 10) and by the SMMs (Elliot, I. 138) of Alor 
in fciindb {a.d. 490? -631). Unless it refers to the last remnants of the Gujarat 
Mahukshatrapas the word Sfaka seems to be used in a vague sense in reference to the 
non-Indian tribes of the Korth-West frontier. The Muru^das may be identified with 
the Murinidas of the Kative dictionaries, and hence with the people of Lampiikaor 
Ijamghdn twenty miles north-west of Jalalabad. It is notable that in the fifth century 
A.B. Jayandtha, Mahardja of Uchchakalpa (not identified) married a Muriindadevi 
(Corp. Ins. Ind, III. 128, 131, 136). 

The mention of the king of Simhala an(l the Island Kings rounds oil the geographical 
picture. Possibly after the Chinese fashion presents from these countries may have 
been magtiified into tribute* Or Sinibala may here stand, not for Ceylon, but for one 
of the many Simbapuras known to Indian geography* Sibor in Kdtliiavdda, an old 
capital, may possibly be the i^lace referred to. The Island Kings would then be the 
chiefs of Cutch and Kdthiivdda. — (A. M. T. J.) 

^ Corxr. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 6. ® Coi'p. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. Si. 
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AsMdlia Samvatsara 83 ( 43 . 401)* From this Chandragupta^s con« 
quest of Vidisa may he dated about Samvatsara 80 (a.I). 399) or a 
little earlier. 

A third inscription ig on the railing of the great Sdnchi stupa/ 
It is dated the 4tb day of Bhddrapada Samvat 93 (a.d, 41:2) and records 
the gift of 25 dindras and something called Isvaravasaka (perhaps a vil- 
lage or a field) to the monks of the great monastery of Kakanadabotasri 
for the daily maintenance of five hhikshitssLud the burning of a lamp in 
the ratnagriha or shrine of the Buddhist triratna, for the merit of the 
supreme king of great kings Chandragupta who bears the popular 
name of Devaraja or god-like/ The donor a feudatory of Chandra- 
gupta named Amrakardava is described as having the object of his life 
gratified by the favour of the feet of the supreme ruler of great kings 
the illustrious Chandragupta, and as showing to the world the hearty 
loyalty of a good feudatory. Amrakardava seems to have been a chief of 
eansequence as he is described as winning the flag of glory in numerous 
battles. The name of his kingdom is also recorded. Though it cannot 
now be made out the mention of his kingdom makes it probable that 
lie was a stranger come to pay homage to Chandragupta. The 
:vefereuce to Chandragupta seems to imply he was the ruler of the land 
while the two other inscriptions show that his rule lasted from about 
80 (a.d. 399) to at least 93 (a.d. 412). During these years Chandra.- 
gupta seems to have spread his sway to Ujjain the capital of west Malwa, 
of which he is tra^ditionally called the rulev. Froni UJjain by way of 
B^gh and Tandain the province of R4th he seems to have entered South 
Gujarat and to have passed from the Broach coast fcn Kathiavada. He 
seems to have wrested Kdthiavdda from its Kshatrapa rulers as. he is the 
first Gupta who struck silver coins and as his silver coins are of the 
then current Kshatrapa type. On the obverse is the royal bust with 
features copied from tfie Kshatrapa face and on the reverse is the figure 
of a peacock, probably chosen as the bearer of Kartikasvami the god of 
war. Round the peacock is a, Sanskrit legend.. This, legencl is of twa 
varieties, . In Central Indian coins it runs : 

Sri Gnptakulasya Maliaiijadhiraja S^iT Chandragupta vikramankasya^ 

(Coin) of the king of kings the illustrious Chandragupta Yikramahka, 
of the family of the illustrious Giipta,^ 

In tlie very rave Kd,th{avida, coins, though they are similar to the 
^.h.ove in style, the legend runs : 

qwTRsrcT 

Paraniabhagavata Mahar^jadhiraja S^ri Chandragupta Vikramaditya. 

The great devotee of Vishnu the siipi’eme ruler of great kings, 
the illustrious Chandragupta Yikranxaditya.4 

Several gold coins of Chandragupta show a young m,alo figure 
behind the king with his right hand laid on the king’s shoulder. 
This youthful figure is apparently Chaindratgupta^'s son Kumaragupta 
who may have acted as Yuvaraja during the conquest of Malwa^ 


^ Corp. Ins. Ind, III. Ins. 5.. 

- Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. Ill, 5iis.. 33) prefers to take DevarAja to be the nain.e of 
Cliandragupta’s minister* 

J. B. A, S. (N. SO XXI, 120. • J.. E,. A. S. (ls\ SO XXI.. 121, 
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The rareness of GBandra^npta’s and the commonness of Ktunara- 
gnpta^s coins in Kathiavada, together with the date DO (a.ix 40D) on 
^oine of Kumanigiipta’s coins make it probable that on their 
conquest his father appointed Kiimaragupta viceroy of Gujarat and 
Kathidvada. 

As the first Gupta was a dhie-f of rio great power or influence it is 
probable that though it is calculated from him the Gupta era was 
established not by him but by his grandson the great Chandragiipta 
II/ This view is Confirmed by the absence of dates on all existing 
coins of Ghandr^lgopta's father Sam^dragnpta^ It further seems 
probable that like the MAIavas in b.c. 57 and the Kshatrapas in A,it.7& 
the occasion on which Ghaildragupta established the Gupta era was 
his conquest of Malwa. I’he Gupta era did not remain long in use. 
After the fall of Gupta power (A.i). 470) the old Malava era of 
B.c. 57 was revived. ’The Con|ecture may be offered that, in spite of 
the passing away of Gupta poWer^- under his title of Tikramaditya^- 
ihe fame of the great Gupta conqueror Chandragupta II. lived on in 
M41wa and that; drawing to itself tales of earlier local champions, the 
Itame ^ikramaditya Came to be considered the name of the founder* 
of the Malava era.^ 

'Worbiiig back from Gupta Sainvat 80 (a.d»' 400)‘ the’ date of Cliand- 
ragupta^s conquest of Malwa we may allot 1 to l2 (a.f. 3 19 - 332) to 
the founder Gupta : 12 to 29 (a, 13. 332-349) to Gupta's son Ghatot- 
kacha : 29 to 49 (a.d. 349 -369) to Ghatotkacha^s son Chandragupta 
I.: and 50 to 75 (a,i>. 370- 395) to Ollandragapta^s powerful son 
Samudragupta who probably had a loiig reign^ As the latest 
known date of Chandragupta 11. is 93 (a.d. 413) and as a Bilsad 
inscription^ of liis successor Kumaragupta is dated 9& (a.b. 41fj) 
the reign of Chandragupta II. m«ay be calculated to have lasted 
during the twenty years ending 95 (a.d. 415). 

^ Mr. Fleet (Corp*, Ins.- Ind.- III.- Introd.- argues tliat the era was Ijofr'owecl fixmf 
Nejml after ChaiidraguxJta I. married his Lid icliliavi queen. Dr. Biilder' thinks tlierS 
is no evidence of this, and that the era was started by the Guxitas tliemselves {Vienna 
Or.- J].- V. Pt. 3;. 

2 The further suggestion may be olfered that if as seoins xu’obable Dr. Bliagva'iihifl isr 
correct in considering Chandragupta II. to he .the founder of the Gupta era this high 
honour was due not to his conquest of Malwa but to some success against the Inthy- 
Bkytliians or S'akas of the Punjab. The little nfore thaii hominal suzeraiiity claimed 
over the Devxmtras', Blnlhis, aiM BluihuntfshAhis in ChandragupEa’s father’s inscription- 
show's that wheit he came to the throne Chandragupta found the B'aka power luactically 
iiiibfokcn-. The absence of reference to con(|hests is no more comidcte in the case of 
the Fanj ib that! it is iit tbe case of Gujarat or of Katbiavdda w’bich Chandragiix)ta is’ 
know'n to have added to bis donlinions. In KAthiitviUla, thotigh ifot iU Gujarat, the 
evidence frbirf coifts is stronger than in the PanjAb. Btill the discovery of Cliandra- 
^ux3ta’s coins (J. It. A, S.-XXI. 5 liote 1) raises tbe pf'estimptidn of conquests as far north 
and w'est as Panipat and as LudhiAna (in the heaj?t of tlie Panjub). Chandragupta’s name* 
DevarAja may, as l^andit BhagvAiflul si^gests, be talMn from tbe B'aka title Dcvax)utra. 
Further, the use of the name Vikrainuditya aM of the honorific B'fl is in striking agree- 
ment with Beruni’s statement (Sachau, II. 6) that the conqueror of the Bakas was named 
Yikramaditya and that to the conqueror’s iiame was added the title Air. Fleet 

(Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 37 note 2) holds it not improbable that either Cbandraguxita I. or II. 
defeated the Indo-Bkythians. The fact that Chandragupta I. was not a ruler of sufficient 
Importance to issue coins and that even after his soil' Samudragu iota’s victories the S'aka.-t 
remained x^ractieally independent make it almost certain that if any subjection of tlid 
B^akas to the Guptas took x^lace it liappencd diA'ing the reign of Chandragupta II y 

^ Corpr Ins.' liidf III. Ins. i0« 
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Chandragupta II. was succeeded by Ms son Kumilragupta whose 
mother was the queen Dhruva-Devi. On Kumdragupta’s coins 
three titles occur : Mahendra^ Mahendra-Vikrama^ and Mahenclra- 
dltya. As already noticed the circulation of Kumdragupta's coins 
in Kathidvdda during his father’s reign makes it probable that on 
their conquest his father appointed him viceroy of Kdthiavdda and 
Gujarat. Kurnardgupfca appears to have succeeded his father about Qti 
(a.d. 416). An inscription at Mankuwar near Prayitga shows he was 
ruling as late as 129 (a.d. 449) and a coin of his dated 130 (a.d. 450) 
adds at least one year to his reign. On the other hand the inscription 
on the Girnar rock shows that in 137 (a.d. 457) his son Skandagupta 
was king. Ifc follows tliat Kumaragupta’s reign ended between 
130 and 137 (a.d. 450-457) or about 133 (a.d. 453), 

None of Kumdragupta’s four inscriptions gives any historical or 
other details regarding hitn.^ But the number and the wide distri- 
bution of bis coins make it probable that during his long reign he 
maintained his fathers dominions intact. 

Large numbers of Kumdragupta’s coins of gold silver and copper 
have been found. The gold which are of various types are inferior 
in workmanship to his father’s coins. The silver and copper coins 
are ot two varieties^ eastern and western. Both varieties have on the 
obverse the royal bust in the Kshatrapa style of dress. In the western 
pieces the bust is a copy of the moiistached Kshatrapa face with a 
corrupted version of the corrupt Greek legend used by the Kshatrapas. 
The only difference between the obverses of the Western Gupta and 
the Kshatrapa coins is that the date is in the Gupta instead of in the 
Kshatrapa era. On the reverse is an ill formed peacock facing front 
as in Chandragupta II.'^s coins. The legend runs : 

Paramablidgavata Mahardjddliirdja S'!’! Kiinidragupta 
Maliendrdditya. 

The great Vaishnava the supreme ruler of great kings, 
the iilustrious Kiimaragupta Mahendraditya.- 

In Kumdragupta’ s eastern silver and copper coins the bust on 
the obvei*se Las no moustache -nor is there any trace of the corrupt 
Greek legend. The date is in front of tlie face in perpendicular 
numerals one below the other instead of behind the head as in the 
Kshatrapa and Western Kamaragupta coins. On the reverse is a 
well-carved peacock facing front with tail feathers at full stretchy 
Round the peacock runs the clear cut legend : 

Yijitavaiiiravanipati Kumaragupto dev am jayati. 

This legend is hard to translate. It seems to mean : 

Kumaragiipta, lord of the earth, who had eoiH]uered the 
kings of the earth, conquers the Deva. 


> Coi'p. Ins. Ind. III. Ins- 8, 9, 10 and II, = J. E, A. S. (N. S.) XXI. 123. 
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Probably the Dova whose name suggested tbe anti tliesis between 
the kings of the earth and the gods was one of the Devaputra family 
of Indo“Skythian rulers/ 

Kumdragupta was succeeded by his son Skandagupta. An 
inscription of his on a pillar at Bhitari near Saidpur iu GhdzipuT 
bearing no date shows that on his father’s death Skandagupta had 
a hard struggle to establish his power/ The text runs : By whom 
when he rose to fix fast again the shaken fortune of his house, three 
irionths^ Were spent on the earth as on abed/^ an apparent reference 
to flight and wanderings. A doubtful passage iu the same inscrip- 
tion seems to show that he was opposed by a powerful king named 
Pushyarnitra on whose back he is said to hare set his left foot/ Tbe 
inscription makes a farther reference to the troubles of the family 
stating that on re-establishing the shaken fortune of his house 
Skandagupta felt satisfied and went to see his weeping afflicted 
mother. Among the enemies with whom Skandagupta had to contend 
the inscription mentions a close conflict with the Hiinas that is the 
Ephthalites, Thetals, or White Huns/ Verse 3 of Skandagupta’s 
Girnar inscription confirms the reference to struggles stating that 
on the death of his father by his own might he humbled his enemies 
to the earth and established himself. As the Girndr inscription is 
dated 136 (a.d. 456) and as Kamd,ragapta’s reign ended abont 134^ 
these troubles and difficulties did not last for more than two years. 
The Girnar inscription further states that on establishing his power 
he conquered the earth, destroyed the arrogance of his enemies, and 
appointed governors iu all provinces. For Suvashtra he selected a 
governor named Parnadatta and to Parnadatta’s son Chakrapalita he 
gave a share of the management placing him in charge of Junagaclh 
city. Daring the governorship of Parnadatta the Sudarsdna lake 
close to Junagaclh, which had been strongly rebuilt in the time of the 
Kshatrapa Eudradamaii (a.d. 150), again gave way during the dark 
sixth of BhMrapada of the year 136 (a.d. 456), The streams Palasiiu 
Sikatd, and Vild<sini^ burst through the dam and flowed unchecked, 
llepairs were begun on the first of bright GrUlima 137 (a.d. 457) and 
finished in two months. The new dam is said to have been 100 cubits 


^ J. E. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. 126, Tliat Knmdragtipta’s two saccessors, Skandagupta 
and Biidliagux>taj use the same phrase demm jayati makes the explanation in the text 
doubtful. As Mr. Smith (Ditto) suggests devam is probably a mistake for devo, mean- 
ing iriis Majesty. The legend Would then run ; Kumaragux)tadeYa lord of the earth 

.is triumx)hant. Dr. Bhagviinlal would have preferred devo (see page 70 note 2) 

but could not neglect the anusrdra.— (A. M. T. J.) ^ Corp, Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 13. 

Mr. Elect (Corxn Ins. Ind. III. 53, 55) reads “ nitd tnydmd'" anH translates a 
(whole) night was spont/^ Dr. BhagVcIrilal read “ nttds trimdsdhJ^ 

^ Mr. Elect finds that Pushyarnitra is the name of a tribe not of a king. Xo. VI. 
of Dr. Biihler’s Jain inscriptions from Mathnri (Ep. Ind. I. 378if) mentions a 
Pushyamitriya-kula of the VArauagana, which is also referred to In Bhadralnilm^s 
Kalpa-sdtra (Jacobi’s Edition, 80), but is there referred to the Ohilraiia-gana, no doubt a 
misreading for the Vhrana of the inscription. Dr. BtLhlor points out that Varana is the 
aid name of Bulandshahr in the North- West Provinces, so that it is there that wc imist 
look' for the i)ower that first weakened the Guptas. “—{'A, M. T. J.) 

®SeeV. do St. Martin’s Essay, Les Elims Blancs 5 Specht m Journal Asiaticj^u'O 
Oct. - Dec. 1883 and below page 74. 

^ In Eudradaman’s inscription the PaUsfini is mentioned, and also the Suvarua- 
sikabas “ and the other rivers,” . In Skandagupta’s insci’iption Mr* Elect trai^slatesj 
SikaUviDs'im as an adjective agreeing with Paj^sini, .. - . . 
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long by 68 dilbits broad and 7 men or about 38 feet high* The probabk 
site of the lake is iii the west valley of the Girnar hill near wliat is 
called Bhavan<itha^s pass.^ The insdription also records the making 
of a temple of Vishnu iri the neighbourhood by Chakrapalitaj whidh 
was i^robably on the site of the modern Damodar'^s Manclir iri the 
Bhavanatha pass, whose image is of granite and is probably as old as thd 
Guptas. A liew temple was built in the fifteenth century during the 
rule of Mandalika the last ChucUsama ruler of Junagadh. At the time 
of the Musalmd^n eonq^ilest 1484) as violence was feared the images 
Avere removed and buried. Mandalika^s temple Avas repaired by Aniarji 
Divan of Junagadh (1759-1784). It was proposed to make and con- 
secrate new images. But dertain old images of Vishnu Avere found in 
digging foundations for the endosure wall and Avere consecrated. Two 
of these images Avesre taken by Girn&a Brdhmans and consecrated in the 
names of Baladevji and Revati in a neighbouring tem|)le specially built 
for them. Of the original temple the only trace is a pilaster built into 
the wall to the right as one enters. The style and carving are of the 
Glipta period. 

As almost all the Gupta coins found in Cuteh are Skandagupta^s and 
Very few are Kumaragupta^s, Skandagupta seems to have added Cutch 
to the provinces of Gujaidt and Kathiavada inherited from his father. 
In Kathiavada Skandagupta^s coins are rare, apjDarently because of 
the abundant currency left by his father Avhich Avas so popular in 
Kathiavada that fresh Kumd^ragupta coins of a degraded type Avere 
Issued as late as Valabhi times. 

Like his father, Skandagupta issued a gold coinage in his eastern 
dominions but no trace of a gold currency appears in the Avest. Like 
Kumaragupta^s his silver coins were of two varieties, easterii Uiicl 
Western. The eastern coins have on the obverse a bust as in Kunlara- 
gupta'^s coins and the date near the face. On the reverse is a joeacoek 
similar to Kumaragupta^s and round the peacock the legend : 

r%%cfRr%^jF%rct mm q 

Vijitiivaniravanipati jayati devam Skandagupto’yain. 

This king Skandagupta who having conquered the earth conquers tile Dova.- 

Slcandagupta^s Avestern coins are of three varieties, one the same as the 
Western coins of Kumdraguptaj a second Avith a bull instead of a peacock 
on the reverse, and a third AAnth on the reverse an altar with one upright 
and two side jets of AA^ater. Coins of the first tAvo varieties are 
found both in Gujarat and in KathidA-acla. The third Avater- jet variety 
is peculiar to Cutch and is an entirely new feature in the Avesteril 
Gupta coinage. On the reverse of all is the legend : 

Paramabhdgavata Maharajadliiraja Skandagupta Kraindditya* 

The great Vaislinava the supreme ruler of great kings, 

Skandagupta the Sun of Prowess.”* 

^ Uemains of tlie dam were discovered in 1890 by Kluln Paliddur Ardesii?' 
Jamsetji Special IHvilnof Jundgaclh. The site is somewliat nearer Junagadh than Dr. 
Bhagvdnldl supposed. Details are given in Jour, B. B. B. A, Si XVIII. Number 48 
page 47. 

2 The reading devo is to he prefei?red hut the ammdra is clear both on these coins 
and on the coins of his father.. Par these coins see J, E. A* S. (N. S.) XXIi Ph IV, 4. - 

3 J* B. A. 8. (N. B.) XXI. Ph IV. 697^ 
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The beginning of Skandagnpta^s reign Has been placed abont Gupta 
133 or A.i). 453 : Ms latest known date on a coin in General Cunning- 
llamas collection is Gupta 149 or A.B. 469.^ 

With Skandagupta the regular Gupta sueoession ceases." The next 
Gupta is Budhagupta who has a pillar inscription'^ in a temple at Eran in 
the Saiigor district dated 165 (a.d. 485) and silver coins dated Samvat 
174 and 180 odd (a.b. 494 - 500 odd). Of Budhagupta^ s relation or 
connection wdth Skandagupta nothing is known. That he belonged to 
the Gupta dynasty appears from his name as well as from his silver coins 
which are dated in the Gupta era and are the same in style as the eastern 
coins of Skandagupta. On the obverse is the usual bust as in Skaiida- 
gupta^s coins withthe date (174^ 180 odd) near the face. On the reverse 
is the usual peacock and the legend is the same as Skandagupta^s : 

Devaiii jayati vijitiCvaniravanipati S'rf Biidhagupto, 

TI^o king the illustrious Budhagupta who has conquered the earth 
conquers the Deva-'* 

Since the coins are dated Samvat 174 and 180 odd (a.b, 494 and 500 
odd) and the inseriptioMs date is 165 (a.d. 435) the inscription may be 
taken to belong to the early part of Budhagupta^s reign the beginning 
of which may be allotted to about 160-162 (a.b. 480-482). As this 
is more than ten years later than the latest known date of Skandagupta 
(G. 149 A.B, 46 9) either a Gupta of whom no trace remains must have 
intervened or the twelve blank years must have been a time of political 
change and disturbance. The absence of any trace of a gold currency 
suggests that Budhagupta had less power than his predecessors. The 
correctness of this argument is placed beyond doubt by the pillar 
inscription opposite the shrine in the Eran temple where instead of his 
predecessor's title of monarch of the whole earth Budhagupta is styled 
protector of the land between the Jamna (Kalindi) and the Narbdda 
implying the loss of the whole territory to the east of the Jamna.^ In 
the west the failure of Gupta power seems still more complete.. 
Neither in Gujarat nor in Kathidvada has an inscription or even a 
coin been found with a reference to Budhagupta or to any other Gupta 
ruler later than Skandagupta (G.,149 a.b. 469). The pillar inscriptiou 
noted above which is of the year 165 (a.b. 485) and under the rule 
of Budhagupta states that the pillar was a gift to the temj)le by 
Dhanya Vishnu and Ms brother Mdtri Vishnu who at the time of the 
gift seem to have been local Brahman governors, A second inscrip- 
tion on the lower part of the neck of a huge Boar or Varaha image 
, in a corner shrine of the same temj)le records that the image was com- 
pleted on the tenth day of Phalguna, in the first year of the reign of 


^Tlie known dates of Skrandagnpta are 136 and 137 on Ids. Giirnar inscription, 141 in 
Ills pillar- inscription at Kaliaon in Gorakhpur, and 146 in Ids Indor-Kliera coppei'plate.. 
Tlie coin, dates givep ky General Cnpningliain are 144, 145, and 149,. 

^ Blit see below page 73. 

^ Dr. Bliagvdnliil examined and copied the original of this inscription,. It has sinc-e 
been published as Knmber 19 in Mr, Fleet's Corp# ins. Ind. Ill, 

4 J. R. A, S (N, S.) XXL. 134. 

® It is now known that the main Gupta line continued to rule in Magadha, Seo 
pge 73 below. 
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Toramana the supreme ruler o£ great kings and was the gift of the 
same Dhanya Vishnu whose brother Mdtri Vishiiu is described as gone 
to heaven.^ Since*M?itri Avas alive in the Budhagupta and was dead 
in the Toramdna inscription it follows that Toramdiia -was later than 
Budhagupta. His name and his new era show that Toramana was not 
a Gupta. A further proof that Toramana wrested the kingdom from 
Budhagupta is that except the change of era and that the bust turns 
to the left instead of to the rights Toramana^s silver coins are directly 
adapted from Gupta coins of the eastern type. 

Certain coin dates seem at variance with the view that Toramana 
flourished after Budhagupta. On several coins the date 52 is 
clear. As Toramana-’s coins are copies of the coins of Kumaragupta 
and Skanclagiipta and as most of these coins have a numeral for one 
hundred the suggestion may he offered that a one dropped out in 
striking Toramana'^s die and that this date should read 152 not 52. 
Accepting this view Toram^na^s date would be 152 (a.d. 472) that is 
immediately after the death of Skandagupta. 

The Gwalior inscription^ mentions prince Mihiraknla as the son of 
Toramana and a second inscription from a well in Mandasor^ dated 
Malava Samvat 589 (a.d. 583) mentions a king named Yas'oclharman who 
was ruler of Malwa when the well was built and who in a second 
Mandasor inscription'^ is mentioned as having conquered Mihirakula. 
This w^ould separate Mihirakula from liis father Toramdna (a.d. 471) 
by more tlian si^ty years. In explanation of this gap it may bo 
suggested that the [1]52 (a.d, 472) coins were struck early in Tora- 
manats reign in honour of his conquest of the eastern Gupta territory* 
A reign of twenty years would bring Toramana to 177 (a.d. 497). 
The Gwdlior inscription of Mihirakula is in the fifteenth year of his 
reign that is on the basis of a succession date of 177 (a.d. 497) in 
Gupta 192 (a.d. 512). An interval of five years would bring Yaso-* 
dharmaiYs conquest of Mihirakula to 197 (a.d. 517). This would ifiace 
the making of the w^ell in the twenty-first year of Mihiraknla^s reign. 

After Budhagupta neither inscription nor coin shows any trace of 
Gupta supremacy in Malwa. An Eraii inscription^ found in 1869 
on a Zmpa-shaped stone, with the representation of a wmman 
performing records the death in battle of a king Goparaja 

who is mentioned as the daughter's son of Sarabhardja and appears 
to have been the son of king Madhava. Much of the inscription 
is lost. What remains records the passing to heaven of the deceased 
king in the very destructive fight with the great warrior (/jravfra) 
Bhanugupta brave as Partha. The inscription is dated the seventh of 
dark Bhddrapada Gupta 191 in words as well as in numerals that is 
in A.D. 511. This Bhanugupta would be the successor of Budhagupta 
ruling over a petty Mdlwa principality wdiich lasted till nearly the 
time of the great Harshavardhaua the beginning of the seventh century 
(A.D.6()7-650),,as a Devagupta of Mdlwa is one of Eajyavardhana''& 
rivals in the Sriharshacharita. While Gupta power failed in Malwa 


* Publisli^d by Mr. Fleet Corp. Ine. Ind. Ill, Ins. 36. 

2 Fleet Uorp. Ins, Ind. Ill, Ins.- 37. ^ Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 35. 
^ Fleet Corp, Ins, Ind. III. Ins, 33. « Fleet Corp. Ins. ineb III. Ins. 20, 
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and disappeared from Western India a fresh branch of the Gnptas rose 
in Magadha or Beh‘4r and nnder Naragnpta BalMitya, perhaps the 
founder of the eastern branch of the kter Gupta dynasty, attained the 
dignity of a gold coiiuge,^ 

[Though the history of their last years is known only in fragments^ 
chiefly from inscriptions and coins, little doubt remains regarding 
the power which first seriously weakened the early Guptas. The 
Bhitari stone pillar of Skandagupta^ speaks of his restoring the 
fortunes of his family and conquering the Push yamitras and also 
of his joining in close conflict with the Hunas.® Unfortunately the 
Bhitari inscription is not dated. The Jundgadh inscription, which 
bears three dates covering the period between a.d. 465 and 458/ 
mentions pride-broken enemies in the country of the Mlechchhas 
admitting Skandaguptak victory. That the Mlechchhas of this 
passage refers to the Huns is made probable by the fact that it does 
not appear that the Pushyamitras were Mlechchhas while they 
and the Huns are the only enemies whom Skandagupta boasts 
either of defeating or of meeting in close conflict. It may therefore 
be assumed that the Huns became known to Skandagupta before 
A.D. 455. As according to the Chinese historians^ the White Huns 
did not cross the Oxus into Baktria before a.d. 452, the founding 
of the Hun capital of Badeghis^ may be fixed between A.B. 452 and 
455. As the above quoted inscriptions indicate that the Huns were 
repulsed in their first attempt to take part in Indian politics the dis- 
turbances during the last years of Kumaragupta’s reign were probably 
due to some tribe other than the Huns. This tribe seems to have been 
the Pushyamitras whose head-quarters would seem to have been in 
Northern India, Some other enemy must have arisen in Mdlwa 


^ On ISTaragapta see "below page 77, and for his coins J. E. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. note PI. 
III. li. 2 jpieet’s Gorp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 13 lines 10 and 15. 

3 The Pushyamitras seem to have "been a long established tribe like the Yaudheyas 
(above page 37). During the reign of Kanishka {a.d. 78 - 93) Pushyamitras were settled 
in the neighbourhood of Bulandshahr and at that time had already given their name to a 
Jain sect. 

The sense of the inscription is somewhat doubtful. Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. lud. III. 
page 62) translates ; Whose fame, moreover, even (his) enemies in the countries of the 
Mlechchhas . . . . . having their pride broken down to the very root announce with the 
words ‘ Verily the victory has been achieved by him.’ Prof. Peterson understands the 
meaning to be that Skandagupta’s Indian enemies were forced to retire beyond the borders 
of India among friendly Mlechchhas and in a foreign land admit tlmt the renewal of their 
conflict with Skandagupta was beyond hope. The retreat of Skandagupta’s Indian enemies 
to the Mlechchhas suggests the Mlechchhas are the Hdnas that is the White Huns who 
were already in power on the Indian border, whom the enemies had previously in vain 
brought as allies iuto India to help them against Skandagupta. This gives exactness to 
the expression used in Skandagupta’s Bhitari inscriptiou (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Number 
13 page 56) that he joined in close conflict with the Hdnas . . . ... among enemies, 
as if in this conflict the Hdnas were the allies of enemies rather than the enemies 
themselves. For the introduction into India of foreign allies, compare in b.c. 327 
(McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 412) the king of Taxila, 34 miles north-west of Edwal- 
pindi, sending an embassy to Baktria to secure Alexander as an ally against Porus of 
the Gujarit country. And (Ditto, 409) a few years later (b.g. 310) the North Indian 
Malayaketu allying himself with Yavanas in his attack on Pdtaliputra or Patna. 

Fleet’s Corp. ins. Ind. III. Ins. 14 line 4. 

® T’oungtien quoted by Specht in Journal Asiatique for Oct, - Dec, 1883. 

^ ® Badeghis is the modern Badhyr the upper plateau between tbe Merv and the Herat 
rivers. The probable site of the capital of the White Huns is a little north of Herat, 
See Marco Polo’s Itineraries No. I. j Yule^s Marco Polo, I. xxxii. 
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since tlie terms of Parnadafcta’s appointment to Sur^slitra in ad 
45o-6 suggest that country had been lost to the Gupta empire and 
re-conquered by Skandagupta which would naturally be the case if 
a rival state had arisen in Mdlwa and been overthrown by that kino- 
So far as is known the Huns made no successful attack on the 
Gupta empii^ during the lifetime of Skandagupta whose latest 
da,te IS A D. 468-9.^ It is not certain who succeeded Skandao-upta 
His brother Pura(or Sthira-)gupta ruled in or near Magadha ° But 
It is not certain whether he was the successor or the rival of Skanda- 
gupta. _ That Skandagupta’s inscriptions are found in the Patna 
district in the easts and in Kathidvdda in the west » suggests that 
during his life the empire was not divided nor does any one of his 
inscriptions hint at a partition. The probability is that sLndagapta 
was pcceeded by his brother Pupgupta, who again was followed 
by his son Narasimhagupta and his grandson Kumdragupta 

Among the northerners who with or shortly after the Push va- 
mitras shared m^the overthrow of Gupta power two names a 
father and a son Toramana and Mihirakula are prominent. It’ is 
not certain that these kings were Hunas by race. Their tribe were 
almost certainly his rivals’ allies whom Skandagnpta’s Bhitari and 
Junagadh inscriptions style the one Hiinas the other Mlechchhas ^ 
On one of Torarndna^s coins Mr. Fleet reads « the date o2 which he 
interprets as a regnal date _ This though not impossible is somewhat 
unlikely. The date of Mihirakula’s succession to his father is fixed 
somewhere about A.D. 515.7 In ihe neighbourhood of GwdliJr he 
reigned ao least fifteen years.s The stoiw of Mihirafenl«’s • 
with Bdldditya’s mother and his long subsegLl^o^nd 

"Ty a young man probably not moire 
W In' reigned fifty-two years be must have been at 

A than 45 when Mihiraknl^i wno K ^ 

As Mihirakula is known to have had at least one younger brother ^ ™t 
seems probable that Toramdna came to the tbvoL a o-nod / f ' 
than A.D. 460 the date suggested by Mr. Fleet." ®’The^dati'‘5^ 
on Toramdna s coins must therefore refer to some event other than 

trrhe=rhme?«^^ 

*!.», » fi«d al", “wn 

‘f„rT„SS “V” f 

identiBoatioa lolhwB. The Chinese amfiador Sneg^Ci'e 62 « « 


ill “i Bfat “Sfe i 'a- fvm. M. 

» Junaga^ lascrip. FleetSorp.' J 12. 

® h'ee above notes 1 and 2. ^ 1 above. 

7 Fleet^s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Introdn 1 2 ^ 

® Bears Buddhist Eecords, 1. 169-172 and 

in Ind. Ant. XV. 247-249, ^ ^ I^^iOatarangmi, 1. 289 ■ 326 quoted by Fleet 

Beale’s Hiuen Tsianff, I. 169-171 Aa ivrw xu a 

possibly the Chandra referred to in Corp Ins M ^ v brother is 

and 140 note 1. n 9 ^^ f a n ^ Introd. 12 

8pechUn Journal Asiatique for Oct - Dec 188?^ 12, 

i"-Bcar.s Buddiiist Records, I g!- cU. Histoire des Wei. 
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describes an interview with, the king of Gandh^ra whose family 
Sungjun notices was established in power by the Ye-tha, that is the 
Epbthalites or White Hans, two generations before his time.^ 
Mihirakula is known to have ruled in Gandhdra” and Sungjun^s 
description of the king^s piide and activity agrees well with other 
records of Miliirakula^s character. It seems therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the warlike sovereign who treated Sungyun and the 
name of his Imperial mistress with such scant courtesy was no 
other than the meteor Mihirakula. If Sungyun is correct in stating 
that Mihirakula was tl^e third of his line the dynasty must have 
been established about a.d. 460. Beal is in doubt whether the 
name Lae-lih given by Sungyun^ is the family name or the name 
of the founder. As a recently deciphered inscription shows To ra- 
mdna^s family name to have been Jauvla^ it seems to follow that 
Lae-lih, or whatever is the correct transliteration of the Ohinese 
characters, is the name of the father of Toramana. Sungyun's 
reference to the establishment of this dynasty suggests they were 
not White Huns but leaders of some subject tribe. ^ That this 
tribe was settled in Baktria perhaps as far south as Kabul before the 
arrival of the White Huns seems probable. The Hindn or Persian 
inflnenoe notable in the tribal name Maitraka and in the personal 
name Mihh'akula seems nnsuited to Hunas newly come from the 
northern frontiers of China and proud of their recent successes.^ 
Chinese records show^ that the tribe who preceded the White- 
Huns in Baktria and north-east Persia, and who about a.d. 350-400 
destroyed the power of Kitolo the last of the Kush^ns, were the 
Yuan- Yuan or Jouen-Joiien whom Sir H. Howorth identifies with 
the Avars. ^ To this tribe it seems on the whole probable that 


^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. scix.-c. 

2 Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 17 L Hiueu Tsiaugi’a statemsut (Ditto) that Mihirahul'a 
conquered Gandhara after his capture hy BAUditya may ref er to a reconquest from Ms 
brother, perhaps the Chandra referred to in note 10 on page 74.. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records (I. c.) suggests that Lae-lih is the founder’s name in his. 
note 50 he seems to regard Lae-lih as the family name, 

Biihler. Ep. Ind. I. 238. Dr. Blihler hesitates to identify the Toram'fiia of' this 
inscription with Mihlraknla’s fatlieri 

® Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1. xcix. - c. ^his is the kingdom which the Te-tha 
destroyed and afterwards set up Lae-lih to he king over the country. 

^ Maitraka is a b'anskritised form of Mihira and this again is perhaps an adaptation 
of the widespread and well-known Western Indian tribal name Mer or Med. Compare 
Fleet’s Gorp. Ins. Ind. III. 326 - 327. It is to be remembered that the name of the emperor 
then (a.d. 450-500) ruling the White Huns was KhushnawAz, a Persian name, the 
Happy Gherisher. . . . . The emperor’s Persian name, Mihirakula’s reported (Darmsteter 
Ji. Asiatique, X. 70 n. 3) introduction of Magi into Kashmir, and the inaptness of Mihira* 
kula as a j)ersonal name give weight to Mr. Fleet’s suggestion (Ind. Ant. XV. 245 - 252) 
that Mihimkula is pure Persian. The true form may then be Mihiragula, that is Sun 
Rose, a name which the personal beauty of the prince may have gained him. ‘ I have 
heard of my son’s wisdom and beauty and wish once to see his face ’ said the fate- 
reading mother of king Billditya (BeaTs Buddhist Records, I. 169) when the captive 
Mihirakula was led before her his young head for very shame shrouded in his cloak. 
Sj^echt in Jour. Asiatique 1883 II, 335 and 348, 

® J. R. A. S. XXI. 721. According to other accounts (Ency. Brit. IX. Ed. Art. Turk, 
page 638) a portion of the Jouen-Jouen remained in Eastern Asia, where, till a.d. 552, 
they were the masters of the Tuhkiu or Turks, who then overthrew their masters and. 
about ten years later (a.d. 560) crushed the power of the White Huns. 
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Lae-lih the fatter o£ Toram^na Ibelonged.^ At^^ same time, 
though perhaps not themselves White Huns^ the details regarding 
Toramana and Mihiraknla so nearly cover the fifty years (a.b. 
470 “530) of Hfina ascendancy in North India that, as was in 
keeping with their position in charge of his Indian outpost, the 
White Hun emperor Khushndwais, while himself engaged in Central 
Asia and in Persia (a.d. 460-500),^ seems to have entrusted the 
conquest of India to Toramana and his son Mihirakula, Of the 
progress of the mixed Yuan-Fuan and White Hun invaders in 
India few details are available, ^^heir ascendancy in the north 
seems to have been too complete to allow of opposition, and Hfinas 
were probably closely associated with the Maitraka or Mehara 
conquest of Kathiivada (a.b. 480-520). The southern fringe 
of the White Hun dominions, the present Saugor district of the 
Oeutral Provinces, seems to have been the chief theatre of war, a 
debateable ground between the Guptas, Toramdna, and the Malwa 
chiefs. To the east of Saugor the Guptas succeeded in maintaining 
their power until at least A.D. 528-9.^ To the west of Saugor the 
Guptas held Eran in. a.d. 484-5.^ About twenty years later (a.d. 
505) ^ Eraii was in the hands of ToramjCna, and in a.I>. 510-11 
Bhanugupta® fought and apparently won a battle at Eran. 

Mihirakula^s accession to the throne may perhaps be fixed at 
A.D. 512. An inscription of Yasodharman, the date of which cannot 
be many years on either side of a.d. 532-3, claims to have 
enforced the submission of the famous Mihirakula whose power had 
established itself on the tiaras of kings and who had hitherto bowed 
his neck to no one but Siva. In spite of this defeat Mihirakula held 
Gwalior and the inaccessible fortress of the Himalayas.® These 
dates give about a.d. 520 as the time of Mihirakula’s greatest power, 
a result which suggests that the Gollas, whom, about a.d. 520, the 
Greek merchant Cosmas Indikopleustes heard of in the ports of 
Western India as the supreme ruler of Northern India was Kulla 
or Mihirakula.^ 

Reprding the histoiy of the third destroyers of Gupta power 
in Malwa, inscriptions show that in a.d. 437-8, under Eumdragupta, 
Bandhuvarman son of Vishnuvarman ruled as a local king.^^ 


i The name Jouen-Jouen seems to agree with Toramdua’s surname Wvla and with 
Juvia whom Cosmas Indikopleustes (An. 520 -535} places to the north-east of Persm 
Priaulx’s Indian Travels, 2*20. 

SEawlmson’s Seventh Monarchy, 311-349. 3 Meet’sOorp.Tns.Ind.III Ins 2<> Unc l 

* Fleet’s Corp, Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 19 line 2. » Fleet’s Coro Ins Ind TTT w qa 

« Fleet’s Corp, Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 20. ^ Fleet’s Corp. InTind ‘ill itls-r 

“ Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind, III, and Ind. Ant. XVIII. 2li ' “ 

S’ Prianlx’s Indian Travels, 223. Compare Ynle’s Cathay, I. clxx. ; Misnes’ Fstr 
Gr. 88 p^e 450 For the nse of for Mihirakula, the second half fo:^he whole' 
<mmp^e Fleets Corp Ins. M-III. 8 note. As regards the change from Knlato. GoC 
it IS to he noted that certain of Mihirakula’s own coins (Ind.Ant.XV.249) have the fer™ 
Onla not Knla. and that this aarees with the irs -IT. nave the form 


r* " WUXI, v/x tuis vrouas, wuo, iilrA Miliira- 

knla, was the type of conqueror round whom legends gather, Cosmas says (Prianlx ^ev- 
Besides a great force of cavalry Gollas could Isring into the field 20W elenhants So 
large were his armies that once when hesiegir* an inland town defended bv a water -fo^e 
his men horses and elephants drank the water and marched in drv-shod ^ “ 

'“Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 18. snurysnoa. 
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Possibly Bandhuvarmaii afterwards threw off his allagiance to 
the Guptas and thereby caused the temporary loss of Sur^shtra 
towards the end of KumAragupta^s reign. Nothing further is 
recorded of the rulers of Mdlwa until the reign of Yafcdharman 
in A.B. It has been supposed that one of Ya^odharmaii^s 

inBcriptions mentioned a king Vishnuvardhana but there can 
be little doubt that both names refer to the same person.^ The 
name of Yafodharman's tribe is unknown and his crest the 
aulikafa has not been satisfactorily explained,® Mandasor^ in 
Western Malwa, where all his inscriptions have been founds must 
have been a centre of Yasodharman’s power. Yasodharman boasts^ 
of conquering from the Brahmaputra to mount Mahendra and from 
the Himalayas to the Western Ocean. In the sixth eentury only 
one dynasty could claim such widespread power. That dynasty is 
the famous family of Ujjain to which belonged the well known 
Vikram^ditya of the Nine Gems. It may be conjectured not only 
that Yasodharman belonged to this family but that Yasodharman 
was the great Yikramaditya himself.® 

The difficult question remains by whom was the power of 
Mihirakula overthrown. YaSodharman claims to have subdued 
Mihirakula, who, he distinctly says, had never before been de- 
feated.^ On the other hand, Hiuen Tsiang ascribes Mihirakula’s 
overthrow to a B^Mditya of Magadha.® Coins prove that BaMditya® 
was one of the titles of Narasimhagupta grandson of Kumdragupta I. 
(a.i).417-453) who probably ruled Magadha as his son's seal was 
found in the Ghazipur district.^® If Hiuen Tsiang’s story is accepted 
a slight chronological difficulty arises in the way of this identifica- 
tion. It is clear that Mihirakula’s first defeat was at the hands of 
Yasodharman about a.p. 530. His defeat and capture by Baldditya 
must have been later. As Skandagupta^s reign ended about A.D. 47 0 
a blank of sixty years has to be filled by the two reigns of his brother 
and his nephew. This, though not impossible, suggests caution in 
identifying BdMditya. According to Hiuen Tsiang BaMdityawas a 
feudatory of Mihirakula who rebelled against him when he began to 
persecute the Buddhists. Hiuen Tsiang notices that, at the interces- 
sion of his own mother, Bdladitya spared Mihirakula's life and allowed 
him to retire to Kashmir. He farther notices that Mihirakula 
and his brother were rivals and his statement suggests that 
from Kashmir Mihirakula defeated his brother and recovered 
Gandh5,ra. The ascendancy of the White Huns cannot have lasted 
long after Mihirakula. About A.n. 660 the power of the White 
Huns was crushed between the combined attacks of the Persians 
and Turks. (A. M. T. J.)] 


5 Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 - 35. 

* Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 35 line 5. ® Fleet’s Gorp, Ins. Ind. III. 151 note 

4 N. Lat. 24° 3' j E. Long. S’. « Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 line 5. 

^ This has already been suggestedhy Genl. Cunningham, Efum. Chron. (3rd Ser.), VIII. 
41, Br. Hcemle (J. B. A. S. LVIII. lOOfe) has identified Yasodharman with Vikramji^ 
ditya’s son ^ildditya Pratdpa^ila. ^ Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 line 6. 

» Beal’s Buddhist Eecords, 1. 1 69. ^ Hoernle in J. B. A, S. LVIII. 97. 

Sec Smith and Hmrnle J. B. A. S. LVIII. 84; and Fleet Ind. Ant. XIX. 224. 

Hoernle makes light of this difficulty : J. B. A, S. LVIII. 97. 

Bawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 420, 422. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE VALABHIS 

(A.D. 509-766.) 

The ValabM dynasty, which succeeded the Guptas in Gujarat and 
Ki^thiaYfcida, take their name from their capita.] in the east of Kathiavada 
about twenty miles west of Ehdvnagar and about twenty-five miles 
north of the holy Jain hill of Satrunja3^a. The modern name of Valabhi 
is Valeh. It is impossible to say whether the modern Valeh is a corrup- 
tion of Valahi the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Valabhi or whether 
Valabhi is Sanskritised from a local original Valeh. The form^ Valahi 
occurs in the writings of Jinaprabhasuii a learned Jain of the thirteenth 
century who describes S'atrunjaya as in the VaMhaka province. A 
town in the chief ship of Valeh now occupies the site of old Valabhi/ 
whose ruins lie buried below thick layers of black earth and silt under 
the modern town and its neighbourhood. The only remains of old 
buildings are the large foundation bricks of which, except a few new 
houses, the whole of Valeh is built. The absence of stone supports the 
theory that the buildings of old Valabhi were of brick and wood. In 
1872 when the site was examined the only stone remains were a few 
scattered Lihgas and a well-polished life-size granite Nandi or bull 
lying near a modern Malrideva temple. Diggers for old bricks have 
found copper pots and copperplates and small Buddhist relic shrines 
with earthen pots and clay seals of the seventh century. 

The ruins of Valabhi show few signs of representing a large or 
important city. The want of sweet water apparently unfits the site for 
the capital of so large a kingdom as Valabhi. Its choice as capital was 
probably due to its being a harbour on the Blri.vnagar creek. Since 


^ Mr. Yajosliankar Gavrisliankar, N4ib Div^n of BhiUmagar, lias made a collection, of 
articles found in Valabhi. The collection includes clay seals of four varieties and of 
about the seventh century with the Buddhist formula Ye JDhdrma heixi Prahhavd : a 
small earthen tope with the same formula imprinted on its base with a seal ; beads and 
ring stones xiangs of several varieties of akik or carnelian and sphatik or coral some 
finished others half finished showing that as in modern Camhay the polishing of carnelians 
was a leading industry in early Valabhi. One circular figure of the size of a half 
rupee carved in black stone has engraved upon it the letters ma to in characters of 
about the second century.* A royal seal found by Colonel Watson in Valeb bears on 
it an imx>erfect inscription of four lines in characters as old as Bhriivasena I. (a.d. 
526). This seal contains the names of three generations of kings, two of which the 
grandfather and grandson read Ahivarmman and Pushyaca all three being called 
Mahdrdja or great king. The dynastic name is lost. The names on these moveable 
objects need not belong to Valabhi history. Still that seals of the second and fifth 
centuries have been discovered in Valabhi shows the place was in existence before tho 
f ounding of the historical Valabhi kingdom. A further proof of the age of the city is the 
mention of it in the Kathd.sarit-sdgara a comparatively modern work hut of very old 
materials. To this evidence of age, with much hesitation, may bo added Balai Ptolemy’s, 
name for Gopndtli point which suggests that as early as the second century Valeh or 
Baleh (compare Alberunfs era of Balah) was kno^m by its present name. Badly minted 
coins of the Gupta ruler Kumdragupta (A.I). 417- 453) are so common as to suggest that 
they were the currency of Valabhi. 

^ The ma and ra arc of the old style and the side and upper strokes, that is the hina 
and of TO are hoiiffOntah . 
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tlie clays of Valablil^s prime tbe silt which thickly covers the ruins 
has also filled and choked the channel which once united it with the 
Blkivnagar creek when the small Ghelo was probably a fair sized river. 

In spite of the disappearance of every sign of greatness Hiiien Tsiang^s 
(a.b. 640) details show how rich and populous Valabhi was in the early 
part of the seventh century. The country was about 1000 miles (6000 
li) and the capital about five miles (30 /^) in circumference. The soil 
the climate and the manners of the peojile were like those of Malava. , 
The population was dense ; the religious establishments rich. Over a 
hundred merchants owned a hundred Idkhs, The rare and valuable 
products of distant regions were stored in great quantities. In the 
country were several hundred monasteries or sanghdrdmas with about 
6000 monks. Most of them studied the Little Vehicle according to 
the Sammatiya school. There were seveml hundred temples of Devas 
and sectaries of many sorts. When Tatkagata or Gautama Buddha 
(b.c. 560 -480) lived he often travelled through this country. King 
As'oka (b.c. 240) had raised monuments or stupas in all places where 
Buddha had rested. Among these were spots where the three past Buddhas 
sat or walked or preached. At the time of Hiuen Tsiang^s account 
(a.d. 640) the king was of the Kshatriya caste, as all Indian rulers were. 
He was the nephew of S'lMditya of Mdlava and the son-in-law of the 
son of Slladitya the reigning king of Kanyakubja, His name was 
Dhnivapatu (Tu-lu-h^o-po-tu). He was of a lively and hasty disposi- 
tion, sliallow in wisdom and statecraft. He had only recently attached 
himself sincerely to the faith in the three precious ones. He yearly 
summoned a great assembly and during seven days gave away valuable 
gems and choice meats. On the monks he bestowed in charity the 
three garments and medicaments, or their equivalents in value, and 
precious articles made of the seven rare and costly gems. These he 
gave in charity and redeemed at t%vice their price. He esteemed the 
virtuous, honoured the good, and revered the wise. Learned priests from 
distant regions were specially honoured. Not far from the city was 
a great monastery built by theArbat Achara (■’0-ebe-lo), where, during 
their travels, the Bodhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati (Kien-hwni) 
settled and composed renowned treatises.-^ 

The only historical materials regarding the Valabhi dynasty are their 
copperplates of which a large number have been found. That such 
powerful rulers as the Valabhis should leave no records on stones and 
no remains of religious or other buildings is probably because, with 
one possible exception at Gopnath,^ up to the ninth century all temples 
and religious buildings in KatMdvdda and Gujax^.t were of brick and ^ 
wood.^ 


^ ^As suggested by Dr. Biililer (Ind. Ant. VI. 10), ibis is probably the Vihara called 
Sri Bappapudiyavibara which is described as having been constructed by Achdrya 
Bhadanta Sthiramati who is mentioned as the grantee in a copperplate of Dharasena II. 
hearing date G-upta 269 {A..D. 688). The Sthiramati mentioned with titles of religious 
veneration in the coi)x>erplate is probably the same as that referred to by Hiuen Tsiang. 
(Ditto). 2 and Hutch, 187. 

2 Stories on record about two temples one at S^atrunjaya the other at Somanatha support 
this view. As regards the Sdtruhjaya temple the tradition is that while the minister of 
Kumarapdla (a.d. 1113 - 1171) of Anahilav^da was on a visit to S'atruujaya to worship 
and meditate in the temple of Adindtha, the wick of the lamp in the shrine was remored 
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The Valabhi copperplates chiefly record grants to Brahmanical 
temples and Buddhist monasteries and sometimes to individuals. All 
are in one style two plates inscribed breadthwise on the inner side, the 
earliest xflates being the smallest. The plates are held together by two 
rings passed through two holes in their horizontal upper margin. One 
of the rings tears on one side a seal with, as a badge of the religion of the 
dynasty, a well-proportioned seated Nandi or bull. Under the bull is 
the word Bhatdrka the name of the founder of the dynasty. Except 
such differences as may be traced to the lapse of time, the characters are 
the same in all, and at the same time differ from the character then in use 
in the Valabhi territory which must have been that from which Devan^- 
gari is derived. The Valabhi plate character is adopted from that 
previously in use in South Gujardt plates which was taken from the 
South Indian character. The use of this character suggests that either 
Bhatarka or the clerks and writers of the plates came from South 
Gujarat.^ The language of all the grants is Sanskrit prose. Each 
records the year of the grant, the name of the king making the 
grant, the name of the grantee, the name of the village or field 
granted, the name of the writer of the charter either the minister 
of peace and war sandhivigrahddhikrita or the military head bald- 
dhikfita, and sometimes the name of the d'dtaka or gift-causer 
generally some officer of influence or a prince and in one case 
a princess. The grants begin by recording they were made either 
‘ from Valabhi the capital, or ^from the royal camp”^ ^ Vijaya- 
shandhdvdraJ Then follows the genealogy of the dynasty from 
Bhat^rka the founder to the grantor king. Each king has in every 
grant a series of attributes which appear to have been fixed for 
him once for all. Except In rare instances the grants contain 
nothing historical.^ They are filled with verbose description and 
figures of speech in high flown Sanskrit. As enjoined in law- 
books or dharmasdstras after the genealogy of the grantor comes 
the name of the composer usually the minister of peace and war 
and after him the boundaries of the land granted. The plates 
conclude with the date of the grant, expressed in numerals follow- 
ing the letter sam or the letters samva for safy.vatmra that is 
year. After the numerals are given the lunar month and day and 
the day of the week, with, at the extreme end, the sign manual 
svahasto followed by the name of the king in the genitive 

case that is Own hand of me so and so. The name of the era in 
which the date is reckoned is nowhere given. 

So far as is known the dates extend for 240 years from 207 to 
447. That the earliest known date is so late as 207 makes it pro- 


by mice and set on fire and almost destroyed tbe temple which was wholly of wood. The 
minister seeing the danger of wooden bnildings determined to erect a stone edifice 
{Kumdrapdla Gharita), The story abont Somandtha is given in an inscription of the 
time of Knm^rap^lain the temple of BhadrakiUi which shows that before the stone temple 
wasbnilthy Bhlmadeva L (A.D. 1022 - 1072) the structure was of wood which was 
traditionally believed to be as old as the time of Krishna. Compare the Bhadrakdli 
inscription at Soman^tha. 

^ The correctness of this inference seems open to question. The descent of the 
Valabhi plate character seems traceable from its natural local source the Skandagupta 
(A.3>. 450) and the Rudrad^man (A,p. 150) aimdr inscriptions. -{A* M. T. J.) 
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l)able tlmt.the. Valabbis adopted an era already iu use in Kafcbidvida. 
No other era seems to have been in use in Vaiablii. Three inscrip- 
tions have their years dated expressly in the Valabhi Sanivat. The 
earliest of these in Bliadrakali'’s temple in Bom oath Pa tan is of the time 
of Knmarapala (a.b* 1143 -*11 74) tiie Solanki ruler of Anahiiavada. 
It bears date Valabhi Samvat 850. The second and third are in 
the temple of Ilarsata Devi at Verdval. The second which was 
iirst mentioned by Colonel Tod, is dated Hijra 662, Vikrama 
Sainvat 1320, Valabhi Samvat 945, and Bimha Bam vat 151. The 
third inseription/in the same temple on the face of the pedestal of an 
image of Krishna represented as upholding the Govardlmna Mil, 
bears date Valabhi S. 927. These facts prove that an era known 
as the Valabhi era, which the inscriptions show began in a.d» 319, 
was in use for about a hundred years in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. This may be accepted as the era of the Valabhi plates 
which extended over two centuries. Further the great authority 
(a.d. 1030) Alberuni gives S'aka 241 that is a.b. 319 as the starting 
point both of the ' era of Balah ’ and of what he calls the Gupta- 
kala or the Gupta era. Beruni^e accuracy is established by a 
comparison of the Mandasor inscription and the Nepal inscription 
of Amsuvarman which together prove the Gupta era started from 
A.D. 3i9. Though its use by the powerful Valabhi dynasty caused 
the era to he generally known by their name in Gujarat in certain 
localities the Gupta era continued in use under its original name 
as ill the Morbi copperplate of Jaikadeva which bears date 588 

the era of the Guptas.’^ ^ 

The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading 
office bearers and the revenue police and village administrators 
whose names generally occur in the following order : 

(1) Ayiihtaha, ] meaning appointed, apparently any superior 

(2) VinJyuktaka] official. 

(3) Drdngika^ apparently an officer in charge of a town, as 
clrnnga means a town. 

(4) MahaUara or Senior has the derivative meaning of high in 
rank. Mhdtara the Mardthi for an old man is the same word. In 
the Valabhi plates mahatlara seems to be generalljr used to mean 
the accredited headman of a village, recognised as headman both 
by the people of the village and by the Government. 

(5) Chdtabhata that is bhaias or sepoys for chitas or rogues, 
police mounted and on foot, represent the modern police 

h wvdlddrs and constables. The, Kumarapala Chari ta mentions that 
(ffidtabhatas wmre sent by Siddbarnja to apprehend the fugitive 
Kumarapala. One plate records the grant of a village ' unenterable 
hj chHabliatas!^ 

(6) l)ArKi'a fixed or permanent is the hereditary officer in charge 
of the records and accounts of a village, the TaMti and Kulkarni 


* The era has been exhaustively discussed by Mr. Meet in Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Intro- 
ductioDf. 

2 Nepaul Inscriptions. The plirase acTidta-hhata is not uncommon. Mr. Fleet (Corp. 
Ins. Ind. III. page $8 note 2) explains achdta'-hhata’pravehja as not to be entered 
either by regular {hhata) or by irregular (cAdjit) troops,’’ 
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of modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhriiva was to 
see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal shared 
The name is still in nse in Cntch where village accountants are 
called Dhm and Bliruva. jDhvw is also a common surname among 
Nagar Brdhmans and Modh and other Vdnias in Cutch Gujarat 
and Kathidvtida. 

(7) Adhikamnika means the chief judicial magistrate or judge 
of a place. 

(8) Ba^dapasilm literally ^holding the fetters or noose of 
punishment/ is used both of the head police olBcer and of the 
hangman or executioner. 

{9) Ohativoddharanika the thief-catcher. Of the two Indian 
ways of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thief the 
other the jPa^^^or tracking system, the second answers well in 
sandy Gujarat and Kdthidv^ da where the Tracker or Fagi is one 
of the Bdrdbahite OT regular village servants. 

(10) RdjastMniija, the foreign secretary, the officer who had to 

do with other states and kingdoms rdjasthdnas. Some authorities 
take to rnean viceroy. 

(11) Amdtya minister and sometimes councillor is generally 
coupled with or prince. 

(12) Anutpanndddnasamudgrdhaha the arrear-gatherer. 

(13) S'aiblkikaiYi^ superintendent of' tolls or customs. 

(14) Bhogika or Bhogodclharanika the collector of the Bhoga that 
is tire state share of the land produce taken in kind^ as a rule 
one-sixth. The term hhoga is still in UvSe in Kathidvdda for the 
share, usually one-sixth, which landholders receive from their 
cultivating tenants. 

(15) Vartmapdla the I’oad watch were often mounted and 
stationed in tlidnds or small roadside sheds.^ * 

{\6) Pratisaraka patrols night-guards or watchmen of fields 
and villages.^ 

(17) Vishagapati division-lord probably corresponded to the 
present subdh, 

(18) Rdshtrapati the head of a district. 

(19) /a the village headman. 

The plates show traces of four territorial divisions: (1) Vishaya 
the largest corresponding to the modern administrative Division : 
(2) Ahdra or Aharani that is collectorate (from dhdra a collection) 
corresponding to the modern district or zillah : (3) Pathaha, of the 
road, a sub-division, the place named and its surroundings : (4) 
Sthali a petty division the place without surroundings.'^ 

The district of Kaira and the province of Kathicivada to which the 
Valabhi grants chiefly refer appear to have had separate systems 


^ BiOiler in Ind. Ant. V, 205. ^ ^ 2 VII. 68. s Ant. VII, 68. 

Of tlie different territorial divisions the examples occur: Of Vishaya or 

main division Svablidgapuravishaye and Suryapuravishaye : of Ahdra or collectorate 
Khetaka-^h^ra the Kaira district and Hastavapr'a-dhura or Hastavaprdharani tlie 
xlatiiah district near Bhafvnagar ; of Pathalia or sub-division Kagar-panthaka 
i cayandaypanthaka (Parsis still talk of Navsdri panthaka) : of Sthali or petty 
division \ atastiiali, Londpadralrasthali, ai^d others, 
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of land assessment Kaira by yield Eatliidvdda by area. Under tlie 
Katli,ia\^ad a system the measnirement was hj pdddvarta literally the 
space between one foot and the other that is the modern .kaclam or 
pace. The pace used in ineasiiinng land seems to have differed from 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathiavdda grants nientioii the 
or land pace. The Kaira system of assessment was 
by ^deld the unit being the pit aha or basketful, the grants describ- 
ing fields as capable of gi’owing so many baskets of rice or barley 
(or as requiring so many baskets of seed). As the grants always 
specify the Kaira basket a similar system with a different sized 
basket seems to have been in use in other parts of the" country. 
Another detail which the plates preserve is that each field had its 
name called after a guardian or from some tree or plant. Among 
field names are Kotilaka, Atimana-kedara, Khaiida-keddra, 
G-argara-kshetra, Bhima-kshetra, Khagali-keddra, S'ami-ked^ra, 

The state religion of the Valahhi kings was S'aivism. Every 
Valabhi copperplate hitherto found bears on its seal the figure 
of a bull with under it the name of Bhatarka the founder of the 
dynasty who was a S'aiva. Except Dhruvasena I. (a.d. 526) who is 
called hctramahlidgavata or the great Vaisbnavaand his brother and 
successor Dharapatta who is styled PamnidditgabhaJda or the great 
devotee of tlie sun, and Guhasena, who in his grant of Sam. 248 
calls himself Farainopdsahi, or the great devotee of Buddha, all the 
Valabhi kings are called Parama-mdhesvara the great S^dva. 

The grants to Buddhist vihdras or monasteries of which there 
are several seem special gifts to institutions founded by female 
relatives of the granting kings. Most of the grants are to 
Brdhmans who thoiigdi performing Vaidik ceremonies probably as 
at present honoured S'^aivism. This Shaivism seems to have been of 
the old Pasupata school of Nakulisa or Lakulisa as the chief shrine 
of Lakulisa was at Karavana the modern Karvaii in the Gdik war’s 
territory fifteen miles south of Baroda and eigdit miles north-east 
of Mijnigdm railway station a most holy place till the time of the 
Vaghela king Arjunadeva in the thirteenth century.-^ The special 


^ Kiirvjin seems to have suffered great desecration at the hands of the Musalmans. 
All round the village chiedy under pipal trees, images and pieces of sculpture and large 
U/Kjas lie scattered. To the north and east of the village on the hanks of a large 
built pond called Kiisikuiida are numerous sculptures and Imtjas* Partly embedded in 
the ground a pillar in style of about the eleventh century has a writing over it of 
latter times. The inscription contains the name of the place Sanskritised as IClyA- 
varohana, and mentions an ascetic named Virabahadrai4^i who remained mute for twelve 
years. Xcar the pillar, at the steps leading to the water, is a carved dooiuvay of about 
the tenth or eleventh century with some well-proportioned dgures. The left door- 
post has at the top a figure of S'iva, below the S'iva a figure of Sfirya, below the 
Surya a male and female, and under them attendants or r/fwus of S’iva. The right 
doorpost has at the top a figure of Vishnu seated on Garuda, below the seated Vishnu 
a standing Vislnm with four hands, and below that two sitting male and female figures, 
the male with baud s folded in worsh ip the female holding a purse. These figures probably 
represent a married pair who paid for this gateway. Further below are figures of gemas 
of S'iva. In 1881 in rex^airing the south b^k of the pond a number of carved stones 
were brought from the north of the town. About half a mile north-west of the town 
on the bank of a dry brook, is a temple of Clidmund:! Devi' of al>out the tenth century. 
It contains a mutilated life-size image of Chafmunda. Facing the temifie lie mutilated 
figures of the seven Ma'trikds and of Bhairava, probably the remains of a separate altar 
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lioliness attached to the Narbada in Shaivism and do its pebbles as 
Ungas is probably due to the neighbourhood o£ this shrine of 
Kdrv^n. The followers of the Nakullsa-Pasupata school were strict 
devotees of S aivisiU;, Nakulisa the founder being regarded as an 
incarnation of S'iva. The date of the foundation of this school is 
not yet determined. It appears to have been between the second 
and the fifth century a.d, Nakulisa had four disciples Kusika, 
Gargya/Karusha, and Maitreya founders of four branches which 
spread through the length and breadth of India, Though no special 
representatives of this school remain, in spite of their nominal 
allegiance to Shnkardcharya the Dasananiis or Atits are in fact 
JNakuIisas in their discipline doctrines and habits— applying aslies 
over the whole hod}^, planting a over the grave of a buried 

Atit, and possessing proprietary rights over Shiva temples. The 
ihsupiitas were ever ready to fight for their school and often helped 
and served in the armies of kings who became their disciples. Till 
a century ago these unpaid follow^ers recruited the armies of India 
with celibates firm and strong infighting. It was apparently to 
gain these recruits that so many of the old rulers of India became 
followers of the Pasupata schooL To secure their services the rulers 
liad to pay them special respect. The leaders of these fighting 
monks were regarded as pontifis like the Bappa-pada or Pontifi: of 
the later Yalabhi and other kings. Thus among the later Valabhis 
S'lladitya IV. is called Bdmpaddnudhydia and all subsequent 
S'lladityas Bappapdddniidhydta both titles meaning Worsliipping at 
the feet of Bava or Bappa, 

This Bava is the popular Prakrit form of the older Prakrit or 
den Bappa meanhig Father or worshipful. Bappa is the original 
of the Hindustani and Gujardti Bdva father or elder; it is also a 
special term for a head Gosavi or Atit or indeed for any recluse. 
The epithet B op pa -pdddmidly at Bo^mg at the feet of Bappa, 
occurs in the attributes of several Nepal kings, and in the case of 
king Vasantasena appears the full phrase : 

Parama<laimta~happa-hhattd7xdcu-viC(k^ntJa-S'fipcM(t'niidh^^^ 

Falling at tlie illustrious feet of the great MahaTa^’a Loz'd Bappa. 

These Nepal kings were Saivas as they are called 
mdhchani in the text of the inscription and like the Valabhi seals 
their seals bear a bull. It follow^s that the term Bappa \vas 
applied both by the Valabhis and the Nep^i kings to some one, 
who can hardly be the same individual, unless he wms their 


facing the temple with the matri-mawlald ox Mother-Meeting upon it. The village 
has a large modern temple of S^iva called IVaklei^vara, on the site of some old temple 
and mostly hiiilt of old carved temple stones. In the temple close hy are a nnmher of 
old images of the sim and the hoar incarnation of Vishnu all of about the tenth or 
eleventh century. The name Nakles'vara would seem to have been derived frozu 
Kakuiis'a the founder of the Pd^upata sect and the temple may originally have had 
an image of Nakulisa himself oy a linja representing JS^akulis'a. Close to the west of 
the village near a small dry reservoir called the Kunda of Eajardje^vara lies a well- 
preserved black stone seated figure of Chanda one of the most respected of Suva’s 
attendants, without whose worship ail worship of Siva is imperfect, and to whom 
all that remains after making oblations to Siva is offered. A number of other 
,s<'nlptures lie on the bank of the pond," About a mile to the south of Kdrvdn is a 
vilhago called I<ingfchali the place of lihgas^ 
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coiuinon overlord, which the distance between the two countries and 
still more the fact that his titles are the same as the titles of 
the Valabhi kings make almost impossible. In these ciixiunistanees 
the most probable explanation of the Bappa or Bava of these 
inscriptions is that it was applied to Shaivite pontiffs or ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. The attribute Para-ma-daivata The Great Divine 
prefixed to Bappa in the inscription of Vasantasena confirms this 
view. That such royal titles as Mahdrdjddhirdja, Parama- 
6 h a ttdrakaj mid Paramesvara are ascribed to Bappa is in agreement 
wdtli the present use of Maharaja for all priestly Bn4hmans and 
recluses and of Bhattdraka for Digambara Jain priests. Though 
specially associated with ^^aivas the title ha f pa is applied also to 
Yaishnava dignitaries. That the term Wvas in similar use 

among the Buddhisfs appears from the title of a Yalahhi viJidra 
Bappapadiyavihara The monastery of the 'worshipful Bappa that is 
Of the great teacher Sthiramati by whom it was built.^ 

The tribe or race of Bhatarka the founder of the Valabhi dynasty 
is doubtful. None of the numerous Valabhi copperplates mentions 
the race of the founder. The Chalukya and R4shtrakuta copperplates 
are silent regai’ding the Valabhi dynasty. And it is worthy of note 
that the Gehlots and Gohils^ who are descended from the Valabhis, 
take their name not from their race bub from king Guha or Guhasena 
(a.D. 559-567) the fourth ruler and apparently the first great 
so vereign among the Valabhis. These considerations make it probable 
that Bhatarka belonged to some low or stranger tribe. Though the 
evidence falls short of proof the probability seems strong that 
Bhatarka belonged to the Gurjara tribe^ and that it was the 
supremacy of him and his descendants which gave rise to the name 
Gurjjara-ratra the country of the Gurjjaras, a name used at first 
by outsiders and afterwards adopted by the people of Gujardt. 
Except Bhatarka and his powerful dynasty no kings occur of 
sufficient importance to have given their name to the great 
province of Gujarat. Against their Gurjara origin it may be urged 
tliat the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 640) calls the king of 
Valabhi a Kshatriya. Still Hiuen Tsiang’s remark was made more 
than a century after the establishment of the dynasty w^hen their rise 
to power and influence had made it possible for them to ennoble 
themselves by calling themselves Kshatriyas and tracing theiiTineage 
to Puranic heroes. That such ennobling w^as not only possible but 
common is beyond question. Many so-called Bajput families in 
Gujarat and Kathiavdda can be traced to low or stranger tribes. 
The early kings of Nandipuri or Ndndod (A.D. 450) call themselves 
Gurjjaras and the later members of the same dynasty trace their 
lineage to the Mahabhdraba hero Karna. Again two of the Nandod 
Gurjjaras Dadda II. and Jayabhata II. helped the Valabhis 
under circumstances which suggest that the bond of sympathy 

^ Compare Beal BnddMst Kecords,* II. 268 note 76 and Iiid. Ant. VI. 9. The 
meaning and reference of the title Bappa have "been much discussed. The question is 
treated at length by Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. Ill, 186 note 1) with the result tliat the 
title is applied not to a religious teacher hut to the father and predecessor of the king 
who makes the grant. According to Mr. Fleet bappa would be used in reference to a 
father, hdva in reference to an uncle. 
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may have been their common origin. The present chiefs of Nandod 
derive their lineage from Karna and call themselves Gohils of the 
same stock as the Bhavnagar Gohils who admittedly belong to the 
Valabin stock. This supports the theory that the Gurjjaras and the 
Valabhishad a common origin, and that the Gurjjaras were a branch 
of and tributary to the Valabhis. This would explain how the 
Valabliis came to make grants in Broach at the time when the 
Gurjjaras ruled there. It would further explain that the Gurjjaras 
were called saw to or feudatories because they were under the 
overlordship of the Valahhisd 

The preceding chapter shows that except Charidragupta (a.d, 410) 
Kuinaragupta (a.d. 416) and Skandagupta (a.d. 456) none of the 
Guptas have left any trace of supremacy in Gujarat and Kathiavitda. 
Of whathappened in Gujardt during the forty years after Gupta 150 
(A.D. 469), when the reign of Skanclagupta came to an end nothing 
is known or is likely to be discovered from Indian sources. The 
blank of forty years to the founder Bhatarka (a.d. 509) or more 
correctly of sixty years to Dhruvasena (a.d. 526 ) the first Valabhi 
king probably corresponds with the ascendancy of some foreign 
dynasty or tribe. All trace of this tribe has according to 
custom been blotted out of the Sanskrit and other Hindu records. 
At the same time it is remarkable that the fifty years ending about 
A.D. 525 correspond closely with the ascendancy in north and 
north-west India of the great tribe of Ephtbalites or White Huns. 
As has been shown in the Gupta Chapter, by a.d. 470 or 480, the 
White Huns seem to have been powerful if not supreme in Upper 
India. In the beginning of the sixth centuiy^ perhaps about 
A.D, 520, Oosmas Indikopleustes describes the north of India and 
the west coast as far south as Kalliena that is Kalyaii near Bombay 
as under the Huns whose king was Gollas.^ Kot many years later 
(A.D. 530) the Hun power in Central India suffered defeat and 
about the same time a new dynasty arose in south-east Kathidvficla. 

The first teace of the new power, the earliest Valabhi grant, is 
that of Dhruvasena in the Valabhi or Gupta year 207 (a.d. 526), 
In this grant Dhruvasena is described as the third son of the 
Senapati or general Bhatd.rka. Of Sennpati Bhatarka neither 
copperplate nor inscription has been found. Certain coins which 
General Ciiniiiiigham Arch. Surv, Eept. IX. PI. V. has ascribed to 
Bhatarka have on the obverse a bust, as on the western coins of 

1 Whether the Valahhis were or were not Gurjjaras the following- facts favour the 
view that they entered GujarAt from M^lwa. It has been shown (Fleet Ind. Ant, XX. 
376) that while the Guptas used the so-called Northern year beginning with Chaitr.a 
the Valahhi year began with Kdrtika (see Ind, Ant. XX. 376). And further Kiclhorn 
in his e:samination of questions connected with the Vikrama era (Ind. Ant. XIX. and 
XX.) has given reasons for helieving that the original Vikrama year began withKArtika 
and took its rise in M^ilwa. It seems therefore that when they settled in Giijardt, while 
they adopted the Gupta era the Valabhis still adhered to the old arrangement of the year 
to which they had been accustomed in their home in Mdlwa. The arrangement of" the 
year entered into every detail of their lives, and was therefore much more difficult to 
cliange than the starting point of their era, which was important only for official acts 
-(A. M.T.J.) 

2 Moiitfau 9 offis Edition in Priaulx^s Indian Travels, 222-223. It seems doubtful 
if Cosmas meant that Gollas’ overlordship spread as far south as Kalydn. Compare 
Migiie’s Patrologiie Oursus, Ixxxvm. 466 j Yule’s Cathay, I. clxx. 
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Kinnaragupta, and on the reverse the ^aiva trident, and round the 
trident the somewhat doubtful legend in Gupta characters : 

jRa'jilo Maliarksliatri Paramafditjabliakta B'ri S'aiwv^addiatUtakasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatri, great devotee of the sniij the 
ill iistrions S'arvva-bhattafraka . 

This S'arvva seems to have been a Rashti'akiita or Gurjjara 
king. His coins were continued so long in use and w^ere so often 
copied that in the end upright strokes took the place of letters. 
That these coins did not belong to the founder of the Valabhi 
dynasty appears not only from the difference of name between 
Bhattaraka and Bhatdrka but because the coiner was a king and 
the founder of the Valabhis a general. 

Of the kingdom which Sendpati BhaMrka overthrew the 
following details are given in one of his epithets in Talabhi 
copperplates: Who obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows 
on the large and very mighty armies of the Maitrakas, who by 
force had subdued their enemies/ As regards these Maitrakas 
it is to be noted that the name Maitraka means Solar. The sound 
of the compound epithet Maitraka-amitra th^t is Alaitraka-eneniy 
used in the inscription makes it probable that the usual form Mihira 
or solar was rejected in favour of Maitraka which also means solar 
to secure the necessary assonance wdth amitra or enemy. The 
form Mihira solar seems a Hinduizing or ineaning-makiDg of the 
northern tribal name Medli or Mehr, the Mehrs being a tribe which 
at one time seem to have held sway over the whole of Kithiavada 
and which are still found in strength near the Barda hills in the 
south-west of Kathiavilda.^ The Jethvd. chiefs of Porbandar who 
were formerly powerful rulers are almost certainly of the Mehr 
tribe. They are still called Mehr kings and the Mehrs of Kdtliia- 
vdcla regard them as their leaders and at the call of their Head are 
ready to fight for him. The chief of Mehr traditions describes the 
fights of their founder Makaradhvaja with one Mayuradhvaja. This 
tradition seems to embody the memory of an historical struggle. 
The mahara or fish is the tribal badge of the Mehrs and is marked 
on a Morbi coppeiplate dated A.i). 904 (G. 585) and on the forged 
Dhiniki grant of the Mehr king Jaikddeva, On the other hand 
Mayiiradhvaja or peacock-bannered would be the name of the 
Guptas beginning with Chandragupta who ruled in Giijard-t (a,d. 
896-416) and whose coins have a peacock on the reverse. The 
tradition would thus be a recollection of the struggle between the 
Mehrs and Guptas in wTiich about A.D. 470 the Guptas were defeated. 
Idle Mohrs seem to have been a northern tribe/who, the evidence 
of place names seems to show, passed south through Western 
Raj pu tana, Jaslo, Ajo, Bad, and Komi leaders of this tribe giving 
their names to the settlements of Jesalmir, Ajmir, Badrner, and 
Komalmer. The resemblance of name and the nearness of dates 
suggest a connection between the Mehrs and the great Panjab 
conqueror of the Guptas Mihirakula (a.d. 512 - 540 ?). If not them- 
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- The Mehrs seem to have remained in x)ower also in north-east Kdthiavada till the 
thirteenth century. Mokherdji Gohil the famous chief of Piram was the son of a 
daughter of Dlian Mehr or Mair of Dhanduka, Bds-Mdla, 1. 316. 
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selves Hunas the Mebrs may have joined the conquering armies of 
the Hiirias and passing south with the Hunas may have won a 
settlernenfc in Kdthiavada as the Rdthis and Jhadejas settled about 
300 years later. After Senapati Bhatarka’s conquests in the south 
of the Peninsula the Mehrs seem to have retired to the north of 
Kathiavacla. 

The above account of the founder of the Yatahhis accepts the 
received opinion that he was the Senapati or General of the 
Guptas. The two chief points in support of this view are that 
the Valahhis adopted both the Gupta era and the Gupta cuiTency. 
Still it is to he noted that this adoption of a previous era and 
currency by no nieans implies any connection with the former 
rulersd Both the Gurjjaras (a.b, 580) and the Chfllnkyas (xim. 642) 
adopted the existing era of the Traikii takas (A.B. 248-9) wdiile as 
regards currency the practice of continuing the existing type is by 
no means uncommon.^ In these circumstances, and seeing that 
certain of the earlier Yalabhx inscriptions refer to an overlord wdio 
can hardly have been a Gupta, the identification of the king to 
■whom the original Senapati owed allegiance must be admitted to be 
doubtful. 

All known copperplates down to those of Dharasena (a.d. 579 the 
great grandson of Bhatdrka) give a complete genealogy from 
Bhatarka to Dharasena. Later copperplates omit all mention of 
any descendants but those in the main line. 

Sendpati Bhatarka had four soils, (1) Dharasena (2) Dronasimha 
(-3) Dhruvasena and (4) Dharapatta. Of Dharasena the first 
son no record has been traced. His name first appears in the 
copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena where like his father he is 
called Senapati. Similarly of the second son Droimsimha no record 
exists except in the copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena. In 
these copperplates unlike his father and elder brother Dhruvasena is 
called Maharaja and is mentioned as ^ invested with royal authority 
in person by the great lord, the lord of the wide extent of the whole 
world.’ This great lord or ^paraynasvami could not have been his 
father Bhatd.rka. Probably he was the king to wdiom Bhatarka owed 
allegiance. It is not clear where Dropasimha was installed king 
probably It Avas in Kdthi^vdcla from "the south-east of which his 
father and elder brother had driven back the Mehrs or Maitrakas.^ 


^All the silver and copper coins found in Valahhi and in the neighbouring town of 
Sihor are poor imitations of Kumdragupta’s (A.D. 4d7 -dSS) and of Skandagnpta’s (a.d, 
464-470) coins, smaller lighter aiid of had almost rude workmanship. The only traces 
of an independent currency are two copper coins of Dharasena, apparently Dharasena 
iV., the most powerful of the dynasty who was called Chakravartin or Emperor. 
The question of the Gupta-Valahhi coins is discussed in Jour. Boyal As. Socy. for Jan, 
1893 pages 133 - 143. Dr. Biihler (page 138) holds the view put forward in this note of 
Dr. Bhagvjinldl’s namely that the coins are Yalabhi copies of Gupta currency. Mr. 
Smith (Ditto, 142-143) thinks they should' be considered the coins of the kings whose 
names they bear. 

2 The three types of coins still current at Uj jain, Bhilsa, and Gwdlior in the territories 
of His Highness Sindhia are imitations of the previous local Muhammadan coinage. 

^As the date of Droiiasimha^s investiture is about a.d. 520 it is necessary to 
consider wdiat kings at this period claimed the title of supreme lord and could boast of 
ruling the whole earth. The rulers of this period whom we . know of are Miliirakuia, 
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The third son Dlimvasena is the first of severah Valabhis of 
that name. Three copperplates of his remain: The Knkad grant 
dated Gupta 207 (a.b. 526)/ an unpublished grant found in 
Jimagadh dated Gupta 210 (A.B.529)^and the Valeh grant dated Gupta 
216 (a.d. 535).^ One of Dhruvasena’s attributes Fanwia-bhattftraka- 
jmddndtdJiydta/Bowing at the feet of the great lord, apparently 
applies to the same paramount sovereign who installed his brother 
Dronasimha. The paramount lord can hardly be Dhruvasena’s father 
as his father is either called i?/m/ar/L*a without the parama or more 
commonly Sendpati that is general. Dhruvasena’s other political 
attributes are Mahdrdya Great King or Mahdsdmauta Great Chief/ 
the usual titles of a petty feudatory king. In the a.d. 535 plates he 
has the further attributes oi Mahdpmtihdra the great doorkeeper 
or chamberlain^ Mahddanidandyaka^ the great magistrate, and 
Mdhdhdrtakritika (?) or great general, titles which seem to show 
he still served some overlord. It is not clear wdiether Dhruvasena 
succeeded his brother Dronasimha or was a separate contemporary 
ruler. The absence of 'falling at the feet of ’ or other successional 
phrase and the use of the epithet 'serving at the feet of the great 
lord seem to show that his pow-er was distinct from his brothers. 
In any case Dhruvasena is the first of the family who has a clear 
connection with Valabhi from which the grants of a.d. 526 and 
529 are dated. 

In these grants Dhi'uvasena^s father Bhatdrka and his elder 
brothers are described a.s ' great Mdhesvaras’ that is followers of 
Siva, "while Dhruvasena himself is called Pammahhdgavata the 
great Vaishnava. It is worthy of note, as stated in the A.D. 535 
grant, that his niece Dudda (or Lulfl?) was a Buddhist and had 
dedicated a Buddhist monastery at Valabhi. The latest known date 
of Dhruvasena is a.d. 535 (6. 216). Whether Dharapatta or 
Dharapatta’s son Guhaseiia succeeded is doubtful. That Dharapatta 
is styled Mahardja and that a twenty-four years’ gap occurs between 
the latest grant of Dhruvasena and a. D/ m 59 the earliest grant of 
■ : A h^ 

Ya^odharmaii Visliniivardhana, the descendants of ?indragnpta’s son Puragnpta, and the 
Gupta chiefs of Eastern MUwa. ]S"either Toramfina nor Slihirakiila appears to have 
borne the paramount title of Parames'vara though the former is called Mahanljddhir&ja 
in the Eran inscription and Avanipati or Lord of the Earth (~ simply king) on his coins: 
in the GwAlior inscription Mihircakula is simply called Lord of the Earth. He was a 
powerful prince but he could, hardly claim to be ruler of the whole circumference of the 
eartli.^^ He therefore cannot be tbe inpoaller of Dronasimha. Taking next the Guptas 
of Magadha wc find on the Bhit^iri seal the title of Mah^rAjadhirdja given to each of 
them, but there is considerable reason to believe that their power had long since shrunk 
to Magadha and Eastern Malwa, atid if Hiuen Tsiang’s BMMitya is ISrarasimhagupta, 
he must have been about a a feudatory of Mihirakula, and could not "be spoken 

of as supreme lord, nor ^7f the whole earth. The Guptas of MMwa have even 

less claim to these titles, j (G.^hugupta was a mere MahirAja, and all that is known of 
him is that he won a higjfj^/'at Eraii in Eastern Mdlwa in A.D. 510-11. Last of all 
comes Yishnuvardliana^g,,, Yas'odharman of Mandasor. In one of the Mandasor 
inscriptions he has the of R^ljildhirdja and Parames'vara (a.d. 532-,33) ; in another 
he boasts of having his conquests from the Lanhitya (Brahmaputi*a) to the 

western ocean and fr|?y/the HimUaya to mount Mahendra. It seems obvious that 
Yas^odharman is theV^aramasvdmi of the Valabhi plate, and that the reference to the 
western ocean relates to Bhat^rka’s successes against the Maitrakas.-~(A.M.T. J.) 

JTnd.Ant. V.204/ ‘ Und. Ant. IV. 104 

In a commentar'^ on the Kalpasdtra Daiulanityaka is described as meaning Tunti'U- 
pffla that is head o' a district. 
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Guhasena favour the succession of Dharapatta./ On the other hand 
in the A.n. 559 grant all Giihasena’s sins are said to be cleaiiKsed by 
falling at the feet of, that is^ by succeeding^^ Dlirnvasena. It is 
possible that Dharapatta may have ruled for some years and 
Dhruvasena again risen to power. 

Of Guhasena (A.I). 539? -569) three plates and a fragment of an 
inscription remain. Two of the grants are from Valeh dated 
A.n. 559 and 565 (G, 240 and 246)^ : the third is from Bh4vnagar 
dated A.D. 567 (G. 248) The inscription is on an earthen pot found 
at Valeh and dated Am. 566 (G. 247).^ In all the later Valabhi 
plates the genealogy begins with Guhasena who seems to have been 
the first great ruler of his dynasty. Guhasena is a Sanskrit name 
meaning Whose army is like that of Karttika-svdmi : his popular 
name was probably Guhila. It appears probable that the Gohil 
and Gehlot Rajput chiefs of Kathidvacla and Rajputdna, who are 
believed to be descendants of the Valabhis, take their name from 
Guhasena or Guha, the form Gehloti or Gehlot, Guhila-utta^ being 
a corruption of Guhilaputra or descendants of Guhila^, a name which 
occurs in old Rajput records.^ This lends support to the view 
that Guhasena was believed to be the first king of the dynasty. 
Like his predecessors he is called I^Iahar^ja or great king. In one 
grant he is called the great S'aiva and in another the great Buddhist 
devotee {iKtramo^pasaJia) ^ while he grants villages to the Buddhist 
monastery of his paternal aunt’s daughter Dudchk Though a 
S'aivite Guhasena, like most of his predecessors, tolerated and even 
encouraged Buddliism. His minister of peace and war is named 
Skandabhata. 

The beginning of Guhasena’s reign is uncertain. Probably it 
was not earliein.than A.D. 539 (G. 220). His latest known date is 
A.D. 567 (G. 248)''h:at he may have reigned two years longer. 

About A.D, 569 (Sp 250) Guhasena was succeeded by his son 
Dharasena II. Five ^l^his grants remain, three dated A.D. 571 
(G. 252) the fourth da'^d A.D. 588 (G. 269),® and the fifth dated 
A.D. 589 (G. 270),^ In thl^first three grants Dharasena is called 
Mahard^ja or great king ; f ^he two later grants is added the title 
Mahasdmanta Great Feudator^ seeming to show that in the latter 
part of his reign Dharasena ha^^To acknowledge as overTdrd some 
one whose poiver had greatly inc^sed.^ All his copperplates style 
Dharasena II. Parama-mdhesvara (^at S'aiva. A gap of eighteen 
years occurs between A.n. 589 Dharaskia^s latest grant and a.d. 607 
the earliest grant of his son Slladitya.' s 

Dharasena II. was succeeded by his sdi wS iladitva I. who is also 
called Dharmaditya or the sun of religion, 

^^The Satrufijaya Mahatmya has a pro|^^^^lc account of one 
S'iladitya who will be a propagator of religio jnit i Vikrama Samvat 

; 9^ \ 

> Ind. Anfc. vn. 6G ; IV. 1?4. s Ind. Ant. V. 206. 

^ Inti. Ant. XIV. 75. ^ ICumd.rApdla-Cliarita, A,..4'Insei'iptioiis. 

Ind. Ant. VIII. 302, VII. G8, XIII, 160, « ind. Ant. VI. 9. ' 7 Ant. VII. 90. 

® This cliatige of title was probably connected with the increase of Gurjara power, 
wb|^h resulted in i|ic fw.,ndirg of the Gixrjara kingdom of Broach about A.p. 580. See 
Chapfor X. 1-; r., 
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477 (a.b. 420)» .'.This .Maliatmya -is comparatively .modem and is 
not worthy of modi trust. . Vikrama Sam vat 477 would be a.d. 420 
when no Talabhi kingdom was established and no S'lldditya can 
..have flom:ished.«: If the date 477 has been rightly preserved, and it 
: . be. taken in the S'aka era it would correspond with Gupta 237 or 
: A..D.. ...:556,.: that .is thirty to forty years ■ before SlMditya's reign. 
Altlio.ugh no .reliance can be placed' on the date still his second 
name . Dhanmditya gives' support to his identification with the 
Slladitya of the M4hatmya. 

His grants like many of his predecessors style Siidditya a great 
devotee of Siva. Still that two of his three known grants were 
.made, to .Budd.hist monks 'shows, that he tolerated and respected 
Buddhism. The writer of one of the grants is iiieDtioned as the 
minister of peace and war Ghandrabhatti ; the Diitaka or causer of 
the gift in two of the Buddhist grants is Bhatta Adityayasas 
apparently some military officer, llie third grant, to a temple of 
Siva, has for its Dufcaka the illustrious Kharagraha apparently the 
brother and successor of the king. 

SilMitya’s reign probably began about a.d. 594 (G. 275). His 
latest grant is dated a.i). 609 (G. 290).'^ 

Sildditya was succeeded by his brother Kharagraha, of whom no 
record has been traced. Kharagraha seems to have been invested 
with sovereignty by his brother S'ihklitya who probably retired 
from the world, Kharagraha is mentioned as a great devotee of 
Siva. 

Kharagraha was succeeded by liis son Dharasena III. of whom 
no re'Cord remains. 

Dharasena III, was succeeded by his younger brother Dhruvaseii a 
II. also called- Baliidity a or the rising sum A grant of his is' dated 
A.D. 629 (G, 310).^ As observed before, Dhruvaseiia is probably a 
Sanskritised form of the popular but meaningless Dhruvapatta which 
is probably the original of Hiuen Tsiang’s T’u-lu-h^o-po-tu, as a.d. 629 
the date of his grant is about elevenyears before the time when (640) 
Hiiien Tsiang is calculated to have been in Mdlwa if not actually at 
Valabhi. If one of Dhruvasena’s poetic attributes is not mere 
hyperbole, he made conquests and spread the power of Valabhi. On 
the other hand the Navsari grant of Jayabhata III. (A.D. 706 - 734) 
the Gurjjara king of Broach states that Dadda II. of Broach 
(a.d. 620 - 650) protected the king of Valabhi who had been defeated 
by the great Sri Harshadeva (a.d, 607 - 648) of Kanauj. 

Dhruvasena II. was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV. perhaps 
the most povvmrful and independent of the Valabhis. A copper- 
plate dated a.d. 649 (G, 330) styles him Farama-hhaiidraJm^ Malla- 
rd jddhirdj a, Paramiesvara, Chahravartm Great Lord, King of Kings, 
Great Euler, U^.versal Sovereign. Dharasena IV.^s successors 
continue the Mahdrdjddhirdja or gtesi^ ruler, but none is 

called Ohakrart^^cin or universal sovereign a title which implies 
numerous conquests and widespread povrer. 


2 Ina. Ant. VI. 13. 
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Two of Dhataseiia W/s grants remain, one dated A.n* 645 (G. 326) 
the other a.d. 649 (G. 330). A grant of liis father Dliruvasena dated 
A.B. 634 (G. 315) and an unpublished copperplate in the possession of 
the chief of Morbi belonging to his successor Dhruvasena III. dated 
A.ix 651 (G. 332) prove that Dharasena's reign did not last more than 
seventeen years. The well known Sanskrit poem Bhattikflvya 
seems to have been composed in the reign of this king as at the 
end of his work the author says it was written at Valabhi 
protected (governed) by the king the illustrious Dharasena.^ The 
author's application to Dharasena of the title Narendra Lord of 
Men is a further proof of his great power. 

Dharasena IV. was not succeeded by his son but by Dhruvasena 
the son of Derabhata the son of Dharasena I Y/s paternal grand- 
uncle. Derabhata appears not to have been ruler of Valabhi itself 
but of some district in the south of the Valabhi territory. His 
epithets describe him as like the royal sage Agastya spreading to 
the south, and as the lord of the earth Which has for its two breasts 
the Sahya and Vindhya hills. This description may apply to part 
of the province south of Kaira where the Sahyddri and Vindhya 
mountains may be said to unite. In the absence of a male heir in 
the direct line, Derabhata's son Dhruvasena appears to have 
succeeded to the throne of Valabhi. The only known coppei'plate 
of Dhruvasena III.'s, dated a.d. 651 (G. 832), records the grant of the 
village of Pedhapadra in Yanthali, the modern Vanthali in the 
Navdnagar State of North Kathiavada. A copperplate of his elder 
brother and successor Kharagraha dated a.d. 656 (G. 337) shows 
that Dhruvasena's reign cannot have lasted over six years. 

The less than usually complimentary and respectful reference to 
Dhruvasena III. in the attributes of Kharagraha suggests that 
Kharagraha took the kingdom by force from his younger brother 
as the rightful successor of his father. At all events the succession 
of Kharagraha to Dhruvasena was not in the usual peaceful 
manner. Kharagraha^s grant dated A.D. 656 (G. 337) is written 
by the Divirapati or Chief Secretary and minister of peace and 
war Anahilla son of Skandahhata." The Dutaka or causer of the 
gift was the Pramatri or survey officer Srina. 

Kharagraha \vas succeeded by SlMditya III. son of Kharagraha's 
elder brother Siladitya II. Siladitya II. seems not to have ruled 
at Valabhi but like Derabhata to have been governor of Southeni 
Valabhi, as he is mentioned out of the order of succession and with 
the title Lord of the Earth containing the Vindhya mountain. Three 
grants of Siladitya III. remain, two dated A.D. 666 (G. 346)^ and 
the third dated A.D. 671 (G. 352).'^ He is called Parama-hhattdralca 
Great Lord, Mahdrdjddliirdja Chief King among Great Kings, and 
Parameham Great Bulexy These titles continue to be applied to all 


’ Kdvyamidam rachitam mayii ValahJiydmjS'ri Dhamsena-narendra pdlltdydm. 
”Ind. Ant. VII. 76. 

^ Journ. Beng. A, S. IV. and an anpuBllslied grant in the miisenm of the B. B. R* 
A. b’oc. ^ Ind. Ant. XI. 305, 
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subsequent Valablii kings. Even the name Sildditya is repeated 
tliough each king must have had some pex’sonal name. 

Siladitya III. was succeeded by his son SiUditya IV. of whom 
one gi'ant dated a.d. 691 (G. 372) remains.^ The officer who 
prepared the grant is mentioned as the general Divirapati Bri 
Haragana the son of Bappa Bhogika. The Diitaka or gift-causer is 
the prince Rharagraha, which may perhaps be the personal name 
of the next king SiMditya V. 

Of SiMditya V. the son and successor of SiMditya IV, two grants 
dated A.n. 722 (G. 403) both from Gondal remain. Both record 
grants to the same person. The writer of both was gener^al Gillaka 
son of Buddhabhatta, and the gift-causer of both prince SiMditya. 

Of SiMditya VI. the son and successor of the last, one grant 
dated A.n. 760 (G. 441) remains. The grantee is an Atharvavedi 
Brahman. The writer is Sasyagupta son of Emapatha and the 
gift-causer is G^njaMti Sri Jajjar (or Jajjir). 

Of Siladitya VIL the son and successor of the last^ who is also 
called Dhrdbhata (Sk. Dhruvabhata)^ one grant dated a.d. 766 
(G. 447) remains. 

The following is the genealogy of the Valabhi Dynasty : 

VALABHI FAMILY TREE, 

A.D. 509 - 766 . 

BhatUrka 
A.D. 509. 

(Gupta 190 ?) 


Dharasena I. Dronasimha. Dbriwasenal. Dharapa/f^a- 

A.D. 520. I 

(Gupta 207). I 

Gnlaasena 
A.D. 559, 505, 567, 
(Gupta 240, 246, 248). 


S’ilfiditya II. 

S'lladitya III. 

A.D. 671 (Gupta 352). 


rharasena IT. 
A.D. 571, 588, 589 
(Gupta 252, 209, 270). 
I 


S'llfiditya I. Kliaragralia I, 

or Dbaxmaditya I. '! 

A.D. 605, 609 (Gupta 286, 290) . I { 

1 Dharasena III. Dlxruvasena II. 

Derabbaia. or Bdladifcva, 

„ ! A.D. 629 (Gupta 310). 


Kliaragraba II. Dhruvasena III. 
or Dliarmaditya II. A.D. 651 (Gupta 332). 
A.D. 656 (Gupta 337). 


Dharasena IV. 
A.D. 645, 049, 
(Gupta 326, 330). 


S'nidityalV. 

A.D. 691, 69S 
(Gupta 372 & 379). 

S'lMditva V. 

A.D. 722 (Gupta 403), 

S'lladitva VT. 

A.D. 760 (Gupta 411). 

S'liaditya VJI. 
or Dbrubba^a, 
A.D. 7GG (Gupta 447). 
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Of the overtlirow of Valabhi many explanations have been offered.^ 
The only explanation in agreement with the copperplate evidence that 
a Siladitya was ruling at Valabhi as late as a.i). 766 (Val, Sain. 447)” 
is the Hindu account preserved by Alberuni (a.d. 1030)'^ that soon 
after the Sindh capital Mansiira was founded;, say a.d. 750 “770^ 
Ranka a disaffected subject of the era-making Valablii^ with presents 
of money persuaded the Arab lord of Mansura to send a naval 
expedition against the king of Valabhi. In a night attack 
king Valabha was killed and his people and town were destroyed. 
Alberuni adds : Men say that still in our time such traces are left in 


1 Since liis autlioiities mention the destroyers of Valabhi under the vague term 
mJachchfias or barbarians and since the era in which they date the overthio\^ may be 
either the Vikrama B.c. 57, thet^aka a.d. 78, or the Valabhi a.d. 319, Tod is forced 
tooifer many suggestions. His proposed dates are a.d. 244- Vik, KSam. 300 (Western 
India, 269), A.i>. 424 Val. eam. 105 ( Ditto, 51 and 214), a.d. 524 Val. Sain. 205 (Annals of 
BajastMn, I. S3 aiidSl? ” 220), and a.d. 619 Val. >Sani. 300 (Western India, 352), Tod 
identifies the barbarian destroyers of Valabhi either with the descendants of the second 
century Parthia ns, or with the White Huns G'etes or Kdthis, or with a mixture of 
these who in the beginning of the .sixth centiirj^ supplanted the Parthiaiis (An. of 
Ibij. I. 83 and 217 - 220 ; Western India, 214, 352), Elliot (History, I. 408) accept- 
ing Tod’s date A.D. 524 refers the overthrow to vVkythian barbarians from bindh, 
Elphiiistone, also accepting a.d. 524 as an approximate date, suggested (History, 3rd 
Edition, 212) as the destroyer the Bassanian Nausbirvdn or^^Chosroes the Great 
(a.d. 531-579) citing in support of a Sassanian iiumd Malcolm’s Persia, 1. 141 and 
I’ottinger’s Travels, 386. Forbes (Ibis Maid, I. 22) notes that the Jain accounts give 
the date of the overthrow Vik. Sam. 375 tliat is a.d, 319 apparently in confusion 
with the epoch of the Gupta era which the Valabhi kings adopted.'^' Forbes sajrs 
(Ditto, 24) : If the destroyers had not been called mlechchhas I might have supposkl 
them to be the Dakhan Clialukyas. Genl. Cunningham (Anc. Geog. 318) holds that the 
date of the destruction was a.d. 658 and the destroyer the lldshtrakuta Pidja Govind 
who restored the ancient family of Sdurdshtra. Thomas (Prinsep’s ’Useful Tables, 
158) fixes the destruction of Valabhi at a.d. 745 (8. 802), In the Kdthidwdr Gazet- 
teer Col. Watson in one passage (page 671) says the destroyers may have been the early 
Muhammadans who retired as quickly as they came. In another passage (page 274), 
accepting Mr. Burgess’ (Arch. Sur. Kep. IV. 75) Gupta era of a.d. 195 and an over- 
throw date of a.d. 642, and citing a Wadhwdn couplet telling how Ebhal Valabhi 
withstood the Iranians, Col. Watson suggests the destroyers may have been Iranians. 
If the Pdrsis came in a.d, 642 they must have come not as raiders but as refiK-’ees. 
If they could they would not have destroyed Valabhi. If the Pdrsis destroyed 
Valabhi where next did they flee to. 

Similarly S. 205 the date given by some of Col. Tod’s authorities (An. of Ral. I. 

82 and 217 - 220) represents a.d. 524 the practical establishment of the Valabhi dynas- 
ty. The mistalie of asenbing an era to the overthrow not to tlie founding of a state 
occurs (compare Sachau’s Alberuni, II. 6) in the case both of the A’’ikrama’ era u.c, 57 
and of the S'lilivuliana ora a.d. 78. In both these cases the error was intentional.' It 
was devised with the aim of hiding the supremacy of foreigners in early Hindu history. 

Bo also, according to Alberuni’s information (Sachau, li. 7) the Guptakdla a.d. tno 
marks the ceasing not the beginning of the wicked and powerful Guptas. This <levice 
is not confined to India. His Mede informant told Herodotus (b.c. *J50 Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, I. 407) that B.c. 708 W'as the Irainding of the Median monarchy. The date 
really marked the overthrow of the Medea by the' Assyrian Sargon. 

“Tod (An. of Ildj. 1. 231) notices what is perhaps a reminiscence of this date 
(A.D. 766). It is the story that Bappa, who according to Mewad tradition is the 
founder of Gehlot power at Ohitor, abandoned his country for Inin in a.d. 764 
(H. 820). It seems probable that this Bappa or Saila is not the founder of Gehlot 
power at Cliitor, but, according to the Valabhi use of Bappa, is the founder’s father 
and that this retreat to IiAn refers to his being carried captive to Mansura on the 
fall either of Valabhi or of Gandhar. 

3 Reiiiaud’s Fragments, 143 note 1 ; Memoirc Sur ITnde, 105 ; Sacliau’s Alberuni, T. 
193. The treachery of the magician Ranka is the same cause as that assigned by Forbes 
(PvdsMaU, 1. 12 -is) from Jain sources. , The local legend (Ditto, 18) pofnts the inevit- 
able Tower of Siloam moral, a moral which (compare Rds 18) is probably at 

the root of the antique tale of Lot and the Cities of the Plain, that men whose city 
was so completely, destroyed. must haye been sinners beyond others. Dr. Nicholson 
(J. R. A. S. her. I. VobXIII, page 153} in 1851 thought the site of Valabhi bore many 
traces of destruction by water. ‘ - 
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that coa^tiy: ,^ are found in places, wasted by- an unexpected attack;^: 
Eor this \expedition against Valabhi Alberuni- gives no date. But a.s 
Mansura was not founded till a.d. 760 and as the latest Valabhi 
copperplate is a.d. 766 the expedition must have taken place betwee.E, 
A.D. 750 and 770. In support of the Hindu tradition of an expedition', 
from Mansdira against Valabhi between a.b-. 750 and 770 it is .to be 
noted that! the Arab .historians of Sindh record that in ,a.d. 758 
(II. IdO) the Khalif Mansur sent Amrubin Jamal with a fleet of barks 
to the coast of, Barada.^ Twenty years later a.d/ 776 (H. 160) a 
second expedition succeeded in taking the town^ butj as sickness broke 
oiity they had to return. The question remains should the word/ which 
in these * extracts Elliot reads Barada, be read Balaba. The lax rules 
of Arab cursive writing would cause little difficulty in adopting the 
reading Balaba.^ Further it is hard to believe that Valabhq though to 
some ex'tent sheltered by its distance from the coast and probably a 
place of less importance than its chroniclers describe, should be unkiiown 
to the Arab raiders of the seventh and eighth centuries and after its fall 
be known . to Alberuni in the eleventh century. At the saiiie time, as 
during the eighth century there was, or at least as there may have 
been/' a town Barada on the south-west coast of Kathiavada the iden- 


^ Lassen (Inti. Alt. III. 533) puts aside AlLeruiii’s Arab expedition from ^lansdra as 
witiiont historieal support and inadmissible. Lassen lield that Valabhi flourished long 
after its alleged destruction from Mansura. Lassen’s statement (see IikL Alt. III. 533) 
is based on the mistaken idea that as the Valabhis were tlie Balharas the Balharas’ cajiital 
Mlnkir must be Valabhi. So far as is known, excexit Alberuni bimself (see below) none 
of the Arab geograxfliers of the ninth tenth or eleventh centuries mentions Valabhi. It is 
true that according to Lassen (Ind. Alt. 536) Masudi a.d, 915, Istakliri a.b. 951, and Ibn 
Hdukal A.B. 976 all attest tlie existence of Valabbiui) to their own time. This remark is 
due either to the mistake regarding Malkhct or to the identification of Bdlwi or Balzi 
in Sindh (Elliot’s History, 1. 27 -3-1) with Valahhi. The only knovii Musalmdn reference 
to Valabiii later than a.d. 750 is Alberuni’s statement (Sachau, II. 7) that the Valabhi 
of the era is 30 ?/q;Vr«<:os or 200 miles south of Anahilavdcla. That after its overthrow 
Valabhi remained, as it still continues, a local town has been shown in the text. Such an 
after-life is in no way inconsistent with its destruction as a leading capital in a.b. 767. 

" According to Alberuni (Saebau, I. 21) A1 Mansur.a, wbicli was close to Bi'dhmanribdd 
about 17 miles nortli-east of Haidarabdd (Elliot’s Musalmcin Historians, I. 372-374) was 
built by the great Muhammad Kasim about A.b, 713. Apparently Alberuni wTote 
Muliauimad Kdsim by mistake for bis gi*andson Amru Muhammad (Elliot, I. 372 note 1 
and 142-3), who built the city a little before A.b. 750. Ileinaud (Fragments, 210) 
makes Amru the son of Muhammad Kdsim, Masudi (A.d. 915) gives the same date 
(^\.B. 750), hut (Elliot, 1. 21) makes the builder the Ummayide governor M.ansur bin 
jamhur, Idrisi (A.B. 1137 Elliot, I. 78) says Mansura was built and named in honour of 
the Khalif Abu Jafar-al-Mansur. If so its building would be later than A.B. 751. On 
such a point Idrisi’s authority carries little weight. A Elliot, I. 244. 

That the word read Barada by Elliot is in the lax xiointless shikanla writing is shown 
by the diiferent proposed readings (Elliot, 1. 444 note 1) Kafrand, Barnnd, and Barid. 
So far as the original goes Bala})a is x)tobably as likely a rendering as Barada, Ileinaud 
(Fragments, 212) says he cannot restore the name. 

Tlioiigii, exeex)t as apiflied to the Porbandar range of hills, the name Barada is almost 
unknown, and though Ghiimli not Barada was the early (eighth- twelfth century) capital 
of Por])andar some place named Barada seems to have existed on the Porbandar coast. 
As early as the second century A. B., Ptolemy (McCrindle, 37) has a town Barda-xema 
on. the coast west of the village Rome (probably the i'pad or horn) of Saiirdshtra ; and 
Bt. Martin (Geographie Greeque et Latino de ITnde, 203) identifies Pliny’s (a.b. 77) 
Varetatte next the Odomberm or people of Kachh with the Varadas according to Hema- 
chandra (a.b. 1150} a class of foreigners or mlecJichhm. A somewhat temx>tmg 
identification of Barada is with Beruni’s Bdrwi (Sachau/ 1. 20S) or Baraoua (Heinaud’s 
Fragments, 121)84 miles (14 jparasanys) west of Soman4tha. But an examination of 
Beruni’s text shows that Bdrwlis not the name of a place but of a product of Kachh 
the hdra or bezoar stone. 
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tification of tlie raids against Barada witli the trad 
against Balaba though perhaps probable cannot be coasideml eortiiiii. 
Further the statement o£ the Sindh historians^ that Ly''.'* time ih,e 
Sindh Arabs also made a naval expedition against f ^ -y i i.i 

agreement with the traditional account in Tod that a L tr 
of Yalabhi the rulers retired to a fort near Camba\ iroru 'Wiiieh i-tcur 
a few years they were driven." If this fort is the l\.' tym 

Sindh writers and Gandhar on the Broach coast ;:,m F * des 

south of Cambay, identiheations which are in agr o.; -'r- dar 

passages^ the Arab and Rajput accounts would fairly ?gi‘6ed , 

The discovery of its lost site ; the natural but ..i ’OU 

of its rulers with the famous eighth and ninth centm y ^ - - >' 2) 

Balharas of Malkhet in the East Dakhan;^ the tr-r-:\g of 

the Ecina of (Jdepur in Mewad the head of the Si- . . * th/iy die 

most exalted of Hindu families^; and in later the wealth of 

Valabhi copperplates have combined to make the of the 

best known of Gujarat dynasties. Except the cagipkte ;^en^‘alcigy, 
covering the 250 years from the beginning of tli»^ tv '' .. die 

of the eighth century, little is known of Valabhi o?' '.:h’ The 


I Elliot, I. 445. 

-Compare Tod (Aimals, I. 83 and 217). Gajiii or Gayni another capital whence the 
last prince S'ilaclitya was expelled by Parthian invaders in the sixth century. 

^Compare Beinaud (Fragments, 212 note 4) who identifies it with the Ain-i-Akbarf 
Kandahdr that is Gaiidhur in Broach. The identification is doubtful. Tod (Annals, 
I. 217) names the fort Gajni or Gayni and there was a fort Gajni close to Cambay. 
Elliot (I. 445) would identify the Arab Kandahar with Khandadar in north-west 
KiithiilVada. 

Even after a.i>.770 Valabhi seems to have been attacked by the Arabs. Dr. Bhagvdnl4l 
notices that two Jain dates for the destruction of the city 826 and 886 are in the Vira 
era and that this means not the Mahavira era of b.o. 526 but the Vikrain era of b.c. 57. 
The corresponding dates are therefore a,J). 76*9 and 829. Evidence in support of the 
A.D, 769 and 770 defeat is given in the text. On behalf of Dr. BhagvdnUl’s second date 
A.n. 829 it is remarkable that in or about a.d. 830 (Elliot, I. 447) Mdsa the Arab 
governor of Sindh captured Bdla the ruler of As Sharqi. As there seems no reason to 
identify this As Sharcfi with the Sindh lake of As Sharqi mentioned in a raid in a.d. 750 
(Elliot, I. 441 ; J. B. A. S. (1893) page 76) the phrase would mean Bdla king of the east. 
The Arab record of the defeat of Bala would thus he in close agreement with the Jain 
date for the latest foreign attack on Valabhi. 

^ The identification of the Balharas of the Arab writers with the Chdlukyas (a.d, 
500 - 753) and Bashtrakutas (a.d. 753 - 972) of Mdlkhet in the East Dakhan has been 
accepted. The vagueness of the early (a.d. 850 - 900) Arab geographers still more the 
inaccuracy of Idrxsi (A.D. 1137) in placing the Balharas capital in Gujardt (Elliot, 1. 87) 
suggested a connection between Balhara and Valabhi. Tlie suitableness of this identifi- 
cation was increased by the use among put writers of the title Balakarai for the 
Valabhi chief (Tod An. of Bdj. 1.83) and the absence among either the Clullukyas (a.d. 
500-753) or the B ishtrakdtas (A.D. 753 '972) of Mdlkhet of any title resembling Balhara. 
Prof. Bhandiirkar’s (Deccan History, 56-57) discovery that several of the early Ohd- 
lukyas and Bashtrakutas had the personal name Vallahha Beloved settled the question 
and established the accuracy of all MasudFs (A.D. 915) statements (Elliot, 1. 19-21) 
regarding the Balhara who ruled the Kamkar, that is Kamrakara or Karndtak (Sachau’s 
Beruni, 1. 202 ; II. 318) and had their Kdnarese (Kiriya) capital at Mankir (Malkhet) 
640 miles from the coast. 

^ After their withdrawal from Valabhi to Mewdd the Vdlas took the name of Gehlot 
(sec below page 9S), then of Aharya from a temporary capital near Udepm’ (Tod’s An. 
of Baj. I. 315), next of Sesodia in the west of Mewdd (Tod’s An, of Bdj. I. 216; 
Western India, 57). Since 1568 the Edna’s head-quarters have been at Udepur. Baj. 
Gaz. III. 18. After the establishment of their power in Chitor (a.d, 780), a branch of 
the Gehlot or Gohil family withdrew to Eheir in south-west Mdrwdr. These driven south 
by the Bdthods in the end of the twelfth, century are the Gohils of Piram, Bhdvnao*ar, 
and Bdjpipla in Kdthidvdda and Gixjardt. Tod’s Annals of Bdj. 1, 114, 228, 
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origin of the city and of its rulers, the extent of their sway^ and the 
cause and date of tlieir overthrow are all uncertain. The unfitness of 
the site, the Wcint of reservoirs or other stone remains, the uncertainty 
when its rulers gained an independent position, the fact that only one 
of them claimed the ii^lQ Chakravarti or All Ruler are hardly consistent 
with any far-reaching authoiity. Add to this the continuance of 
Maitraka or Mer power in North Kathi^vdda, the separateness though 
perhaps dependence of Saiirdshtra even in the time of ValabliTs greatest 
power, ^ the rare mention of Vaiabhi in contemporary Gujarat grants/ 
and tlie absence of trustworthy reference in the accounts of the Arab 
raids of the seventh or eighth centuries tend to raise a doubt whether, 
except perhaps during the ten years ending 650, Vaiabhi was ever of 
more than local importance. 

In connection with the pride of the Sesodias or Goliils of Mewd.d 
in their Vaiabhi origin^ the question who were the Valabiiis has a 
special interest. The text shows that Pandit Bhagvanlal was of opinion 
the Valabhis were Gurjjaras. The text also notes that the Pandit 
believed they reached south-east Kathiavada by sea from near Broach 
and that if they did not come to Broach from Malwa at least the early 
rulers obtained (a.b. 520 and 526) investiture from the Mdlwa kings. 
Apart from the doubtful evidence of an early second to fifth century 
Bala or Vaiabhi three considerations weigh against the theory that the 
Valabhis entered Gujarat from Mdlwa in the sixth century. First 
theii* acceptance of the Gupta era and of the Gupta currency raises the 
presumption that the Valabhis were in Kdthidvada during Gupta 
ascendancy (a.d. 440 - 480 j : Second that the Sesodias trace their 
j)edigree through Vaiabhi to an earlier settlement at Dhdnk in south- 
wx‘st Kathidvada and that the V41as of Dhaiik still hold the place of 
heads of the Valas of Kathiaviula : And Third that both Sesodias and 
"Valas trace their origin to Kanaksen a second century North Indian 
immigrant into Kathiavada combine to raise the presumption that 
the Valas were in Kdthiavdda before the historical founding of Vaiabhi 
in A.D. 526'^' and that the city took its name from its founders the 
Vdlas or Balas. 

^ W or not the ancestors of the Gohils and Vdlas were settled 

in Kdthiavdcla before the establisliment of Vaiabhi about a.d. 526 


^ The somewhat doubtful Jaikadeva plates (above page 87 and K^ithidvdda Gazetteer, 
275) seem to show the continuance of Maitraka power in North Kdthiavada. This is 
supported by the expedition of the ^irah chief of SAndhdn in Kachch (A.n. 840) against 
the Medlis of Hind which ended in the cax)ture of IMdlia in North Kdthiavada. Elliot, 
I. 450. Hiueii Tsiang (a. d. G50} (Beats Buddhist Becords, II. 69) describes Saurashtra 
as a separate state hut at the same time notes its dependence on Vaiabhi. Its rulers seem 
to have been Mohrs. In a.d. 713 (Elliot, I. 123) Muhammad Kasim made peace with 
the men of fc’urasht, Medhs, seafarers, and pirates. 

- The only contemporary rulers in whose grants a reference to Vaiabhi has been 
traced are the Gurjjaras of Broach (A.D. 580-808J one of whom, Badda IT. (a.d. 633), is 
said (Ind. Ant. XIII. 79) to have gained renown by protecting the lord of Vaiabhi who had 
been defeated by the illustrious S'!*! Harshadeva (a,d. 608 - 649), and another .Tayabhata 
in A.D. 700 (Ind. Ant, V. 115) claims to have quieted with the sword the impetuosity of 
the lord of Vaiabhi, ^ Tod An. of Baj. I, 217 : Western India, 209. 

^ Tod An, of Baj. I. 112 and Western India, 148: Bds MilU, I. 21. It is not clear 
whether these passages prove that the Sesodias or only the V41as claim an early settle- 
ment at Dh'diik. In any case (see below page 101) both clans trace their origin to 
Kanaksen. 
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several considerations bear out the eoiTeetness of the Rd-jpnt traditions 
and the Jain records that the Gohils or Sesodias of Mew^d came from 
Bala or Valabhi in KdthidvMa. Such a withdrawal from the coast^ 
the result of the terror of Arab raids^, is in agreement with the fact that 
from about the middle of the eighth century the rulers of Gujarat 
established an inland capital at Anahilavada (a.d. 746) > It is further 
in agreement with the establishment by the Gohil refugees of a town 
Balli in Mew^cl ; with the continuance as late as a.d. 968 (S. 1024) by 
the Sesodia ehik* of the Valabhi title ^iladitya or SaiP ; and with the 
peculiar Valabhi blend of Sun and Siva worship still to be found in 
Udepur.^ The question remains how far can the lialf-poetic accounts 
of the Sesodias be reconciled with a date for the fall of Valabhi so late 
asA.n. 766. The mythical wanderings, the caveborn Guha, and his 
rule at Idar can be easily spared. The name Gehlot which the 
Sesodias trace to the caveborn Guha may as the Bhavna-gar Gehlots 
hold have its origin in Guhasena (a.I). 559 - 567) perhaps the first 
Valabhi chief of more than local distinction.^ Tod^ fixes the first 
historical date in the Sesodia family history at a.d. 720 or 728 the 
ousting of the Mori ox Maurya of Chitor by Bappa or Sail. An 
inscription near Chitor shows the Mori in power in Chitor as late as 
A.I). 714 (S. 770).® By counting back nine generations from Sakti 
Kumara the tenth from Bappa whose date is A.n. 1068 Tod fixes 
A.D. 720 - 728 as the date when the Gohils succeeded the Moris. But 


^ Tod’s Western India, 51. 2 Tod’s An. of Eaj, I. 230. 

^ The cherished title of the later Valabhis, fc^iUditya Sun of Virtue, confirms the special 
sun worsliip at Valabhi, which the mention of Dharapatta (a.d. 550) as a devotee of the 
supreme sun supports, and which the legends of Valabhi’s sun-horse and sun-fountain keep 
fresh (Eds Mala, 1. 14- 18). So the great one-stone lingas, the most notable trace of Valabbi 
city (J. E. A. S. Ser. I. Vob XIll. 149 and XVII. 27 1), bear out the Valabhi copperplate 
claim that its rulers were great worshipxjers of Siva. Similarly the Uana of Udepur, 
while enjoying the title of Sun of the Hindus, prospering under the sun banner, and 
specially worshipping the sun (Tod’s Annals, I. 565) is at the same time the Minister of 
Siva the One Ling Ehlingakadiwdn (Ditto 222, Edj. Gaz. III. 53). The blend is 
natmal. The fierce noon-tide sun is Malnlkdla the Destroyer. Like S^iva the Sun is 
lord of the Moon. And marshalled by Somamitha the great Soul Home the souls of the 
dead pass heavenwards along the rays of the setting sun. [Compare Sachau’s Alberuni, II, 
168.] It is the common sun element inS'aivism and in Vaisliiiavism that gives their 
holiness to the sunset shrines of Soman;S.tha and Dw^rka. For (Ditto, 169) the setting sun 
is the door whence men march forth into the world of existence Westwards, heavenwards. 

^ This explanation is hardly satisfactory. The name Gehlot seems to be Gubila-putra 
from Gobhila-putra an ancient Brahman gotra, one of tbe not uncommon cases of 
Edjputs with a Brdhman gotra. The E^jput use of a Brilhman gotra is generally consi- 
dered a technical affiliation, a mark of respect for some Briihman. teacher. It seems 
doubtful whether the practice is not a x'eminiscence of an ancestral Brdhman strain. 
This view finds confirmation in the Aitpnr inscription (Tod’s Annals, I. 802) which states 
that Guliadit the founder of the Gohil tribe was of Brilhman race Vipra-Jziila. Compare 
the legend (Eiis Maid, 1.13) that makes the first Sildditya of Valabhi (a,d. 590-609) the 
son of a Brdhman woman. Compare (Elliot, I. 411) the Brdhman Chach (a.d. 630-670) 
marrying the widow of the Shdhi king of Alor in Sindh who is written of as a Eajput 
though like the later (a.d. 850-1090) Shdhiyas of Kabul (Alberuni, Sachau II, 13) the 
^nasty may possibly have been Brdhmans.* The following passage from Hodgson’s 
Essays (J. A. Soc. Bl, II. 218) throws light on the subject: Among the Khds or Eajputs 
of Kep.J the sons of Brdhmans by KhAs women take their fathers’ gotras, Coinpare 
Ibbetson’s Fanjab Census 1881 page 236. 

laoo?^ support of a Brdhmaa origin is Prinsep’s conjecture (J. A. S. Bl LXXIV. [Feb. 
p38j page 98) that Divaij the name of the first recorded king may be Bvija or Twice- 
Divaij for Dev&ditya, like Silaij for S'iluditya, seems simpler and the care 
with which the writer speaks of Chach as the Brahman almost implies that his pro* 
decessors were not Brahmans, According to Elliot (H. 4ii6) the P^ais of Kdbui wci^e 
^ ^ Ha3puts, perhaps Bhattias, 

' Tod’s Annals, I. 229 - 231, « Annals, I, 229. 
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the sufficient average allowance of twenty years for each reign would 
bring Bap pa to A.i). 770 or 780 a date in agreement with a fall of 
Valabhi between a.d. 760 and 770, as well as with the statement of 
Abul Fazl^ who, writing in A.n. 1590, says the Rdna^s family had been 
in Me wad for about 800 yearsd 

The Arab accounts of the surprise-attack and of the failure of the 
invaders to make a settlement agree with the local and Rajputdna 
traditions that a branch of the Valabhi family continued to rule at Valeh 
until its conquest by Mdla Raja Solankhi in a.d. 950.^ Though their 
bards favour the explanation of Vala from the Gujarati %alvu return 
or the Persian noble the family claim to be of the old Valabhi 

stock. They still have the tradition they wex^e driven out by the Musal- 
mans, they still keep up the family name of Selait or S^iladitya.* 

The local tradition regarding the settlement of the V^las in the 
Balaksheti’a south of Valabhi is that it took j)lace after the capture 
of Valabhi by Mula Raja Solankhi (a.d. 950).^ If, as may perhaps be 
accepted, the present Vaias represent the rulei's of Valabhi it 
seems to follow the Valas w^ere the overlords of Balaksheti'a at 
least from the time of the historical prosperity of Valabhi (a.b. 
526 - 68 U) . The traditions of the Bdbrids who hold the east of Sorath 
show that when they arrived (a.d. 1200 - 1250) the Vala Rajputs 
were in possession and suggest that the lands of the Vdlas originally 
stretched as far west as Diu.^ That the Vdlas held central Kathidvd^a 
is shown by their possession of the old capital Vanthali nine miles south- 
west of Junagadh and by (about a.d. 850) their transfer of that town 
to the Chuddsamds.'^ Dhdnk, about twenty-five miles noith-west of 
Junagadh, was apparently held by the Vdlas under the Jetwas when 
(^.D. 800- 1200 ?) Ghnmli or Bhumli was the capital of south-west 
Kdthiavdda. According to Jet wa accounts the Vdlas were newcomers 
whom the Jetwas allowed to settle at Dhank.^ But as the Jetwas 
are not among the earliest settlers in Kdthiavdda it seems more 
probable that, like the Chudasamds at Vanthali, the Jetwas found 
the Vdlas in possession. The close connection of the Valas with the 
earlier waves of Kdthis is admitted.^ Considering that the present 


^ Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, II. -81 ; Tod’s Annals, I. 235 and note*. Tod’s dates are con- 
fused. The Aitpur iiiscrij)tion (Ditto, page 230) gives S'akti Kumdra’s date a.d. 968 
(S. 1024) while the authorities which Tod accepts (Ditto, 231) give A.n. 1068 (S. 1125). 
That the Moris were not driven out of Chitor as early as A.I>. 728 is proved by the 
Kavsaid iuscrix)tioii which mentions the Arabs defeating theManryas as late as A.i>. 738-9 
(Sam. 490). See above page 56. 

2 Tod Western India 268 saysSiddhaBdJa (a.D. 1094-1143) : Mula Edja (a.d 942-997) 
seems correct. See Bds Mala, I. Go. ? Kdthidwar Gazetteer, 672. 

^ The cbronicles of Bhadrod, fifty-one miles sontb-west of BlnUmagar, have flCatb. 
Gaz. 380) a fc^elait Vdla as late as A.D. 1554, 

® Kdtbiawar Gazetteer, 672. Another account places the movement south after the 
arrival of the Gohils A.D. 1250. According to local traditions the Vdlas did not pass to 
Bhadrod near Maliuva till A.D. 1554 (Kdth, Gaz. 380) and from Bhadrod (Kdth. Gaz. 660) 
retired to Dholarva. 

® Kdth. Gaz. Ill and 132. According to the Ain-i-Akbarf (Gladwin, II. 69) the 
inhabitants of the ports of Mahua and Tuldja were of the Vdla tribe. 

’’ Kdtb. Gaz. 680. ® Kdth. Gaz. 414. 

® The Vdla connection with theKathis complicates their history. Col. Watson (K^th. 
Gaz. 130) seems to favour the view that the Vdlas were the earliest wave of Kdthis who 
came into Kdthidvdda from Mdlwa apparently with the Guptas (A.D. 450) (Ditto, 671). 
Col. Watson seems to have been led to this concliiasion in consecj[nence of the existence 
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(1881) total of EdtliMvdda Vila, Rajputs is about 900 against about 
9000 Vala KEhis, the Vdlas/ since their loss of power, seem either to 
have passed into iinnotieeable subdivisions of other Rajput tribes or to 
have fallen to the position of Kdthis. 

If from the first and not solely since the fall of Valabhi the Valas 
have been associated with the Kathis it seems best to suppose they 
held to the Kdthis a position like that of the Jetwas to their followers 
the Mers, According to Tod^ both Valas and Kdthis claim the title 
Tata MtiUanJea Rai Lords of Tata and MulMn. The accounts of the 
different sackings of Valabhi are too confused and the traces of an 
earlier settlement too scanty and doubtfuL to justify any attempt to 
carry back Valabhi and the Vcilas beyond the Maitraka overthrow of 
Gupta power in Kathidvdda (a.d. 4)70-480). The boast that 
Bhatarka, the reputed founder of the house of Valabhi (a.d. 509), had 
obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows on the large and very 
mighty armies of the Maitrakas who by force had subdued their ene- 
mies, together with the fact that the Valabhis did and the Maitrakas 
did not adopt the Gupta era and currency seem to show the Valas 
were settled in Kathidvdda at an earlier date than the Mers and 
Jetwas. That is, if the identification is correct, the Valas and Kathis 
were in Kathiavdcla before the first wave of the White Huns 
approached. It has been noticed above under Skandagupta that the 
enemies, or some of the enemies, with whom, in the early years of his 
reign A.n. 452-454, Skandagupta had so fierce a struggle were still 
in A.n. 456 a soui’ce of anxiety and required the control of a specially 
able viceroy at Junagadh. Since no trace of the Kathis appears in 
Kdthiavdda legends or traditions before the fifth century the sugges- 
tion may be offered that under Vdla or Bala leadership the Kathis were 
among the enemies who on the death of Kumdragupta (A.n. 464) 
seized the Gupta possessions in Kalhiavada. Both Valas and Kathis 
would then be northerners driven south from Mult4n and South 


of tlic petty state of Kiitti in west Khdndesb. But tlie people of the Katti state in west 
Khiindesh are Bliils or Kolis. Neither the people nor the position of the country seems 
to show connection with the Kdthis of Kiithidvdda. Col. Watson (Kath. Gaz. 130) inclines 
to hold that the Vdlas are an example of the rising of a lower class to be 
That both Vdlas and Kdthis are northerners admitted into Hinduism may be accepted. 
Still it seems probable that on arrival in Kdthiavada the Vdlas 'were the leaders of the 
Kiithis and that it is mainly since the fall of Valabhi that a large branch of the Valas 
have sunk to he Kiithis. The KAthi traditions admit the superiority of the Valas. 
According to Tod (Western India, 270; Annals, 1. 112-113) the Kdthis claim to be a branch 
or descendants of the Viilas. In KAthUvAda the Vdlas, the highest division of Kdthis 
(Rus IMalA, I. 296 ; Kdth. Gaz. 122, 123, 131, 139), admit that their founder was a Vala 
Eajxmt who lost caste by marrying a Kdthi woman. Another tradition (Has Mala, 1. 296 ; 
Kdth. Gaz. 122 iiotel) records that the Kdthis flying from fcindh took refuge with the 
Villas and became their followers. Col. Watson (Kdth. Gaz. 130) considers the xiractice 
in Torhandar and Kavanagar of styling any lady of the Dhdnk Vala family who marries 
into their house Kdthidm'hdi the Kdthi lady proves that the Vdlas are Kdthis. But as 
this name must he used with respect it may he a trace that the Vdlas claim to be lords 
of the Kdthis as the Jetwas claim to he lords of the Mers. That the position of the 
Vdlas and Kdthis as Bdjxmtsds doubtful in Kdthiavdda and is assured (Tod’s Annals, I. 
Ill) in Bajputdna is strange. The explanation may x^e^i'liaps he that aloofness from 
Muhammadans is the practical test of honour among Edjputana Hindus, and that in the 
troubled times between tbe thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries, like the Jhalas, the 
Vdlas and Kdthis may have refused Moghal alliances, and so won the approval of the 
Ednds of Mewad. 

* Kdth. Gaz. 110- 129. 3 Western India, 207 j Annals, 1. 112 - 113. 
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Sindli by tlie movements of tribes displaced by the advance of the 
Ephthalites or White Huns (a.b. MO -450) upon the earlier North 
Indian and border settlements of the Yuan-Yuan or Avarsd 

The Sesodia or Gohil tradition is that the founder of the Valas was 
Kanaksen^ who, in the second century after Christ, from North India 
established his power at Virat or Dholka in North Gujardt and at 
Bhank in Kathidvada,^ This tradition, which according to Tod'^ is 
supported by at least ten genealogical lists derived from distinct 
sources, seems a reminiscence of some connection between the early Vdlas 
and the Ksliatrapas of Jundgadh with the family of the great Kuslian 
emperor Kanishka (a.d. 7 8 - 98). YVhether this high ancestry belongs of 
right to the Valas and Gohils or whether it has been won for them by 
their bards nothing in the records of Kdthiavada is likely to be able to 
prove. Besides by the Valas Kanaksen is claimed as an ancestor by 
the Chavadas of Oklidmandal as the founder of Kanakapuri and as 
reigning in Krislina^s throne in Dwarkd.^ ^In support of the form 
Kanaka for Kanishka is the doubtful Kanaka-Sakas or Kanishka- Sakas 
of Varahamihira (a.d. 580)/'’ The form Kanik is also used by 
Alberuni^' for the famous Vihdra or monastery at Peshawar of whose 
founder Kanak Alberuni retails many widespread legends. Tod says ; 
^ If the traditional date (a.d. 144) of Kanaksen^s arrival in Kdthidvdda 
had been only a little earlier it would have fitted well with Wilson^s 
Kanishka of the Raja Tarangini/ Information brought to light 
since Tod^s time shows that hardly any date could fit better than 
A.D. 144 for some member of the Kushdn family, possibly a grandson 
of the great Kanishka, to make a settlement in Gujarat and Kathid- 
vdda. The date agrees closely with the revolt against Vasudeva 
(a.d. 123 - 150), the second in succession from Kanishka, raised 
by the Panjab Yaurlheyas, whom the great Gujarat Kshatrapa 
lludradaman (a.d. 143 - 158), the introducer of Kanishka^s (a.d. 78) era 
into Gujarat, humbled. The tradition calls Kanaksen Kosalaputra and 
brings him from Lohkot in North India.® Kosala has been explained 
as Oudh and Lohkot as Lahore, but as Kanak came from the north 
not from the north-east an original Kushana-putra or Son of the 
Kushdn may be the true form. Similarly Lohkot cannot be Lahore. 
It may be AlberunPs Lauhavar or Lahur in the Kashmir uplands one 
of the main centres of Kushdn power.® 


^ It is worthy of note that Bilks and Kathids are returned from neighhonriiig Panjdb 
districts. Balas from Dehra Ismail Klidn (Panjdb Census Keport 18i)l Part III, 310), 
Kdthia Edjputs from Montgomery (Ditto, 318), and Kdthk Jilts from Jhang and Dera 
Ismail Khun (Ditto, 143). Compare Ibhetsonk (1881) Panjdb Census, I. 25y, where the 
Kdthius are identified with the Kathaioi who fought Alexander the Great (b.C. 325) 
and also with tlie Katins of Kathiavdda. According to this report (page 240) the Vdlas 
are said to have come from Malwa and are returned in East Pdnjab. 

2 Tod's Annals, I. 83 and 215 ; Elliot, II. 410 ; Jour. B. Br, A. S. XXIII. 

^ Annals, I. 215. Kath. Gaz. 589. 

^ Brihat-8amhita, XIV. 21. The usual explanation (compare Fleet Ind. Ant. XXII. 
180) Gold-S'akas seems meaningless. 

Sachan, II. 11. Among the legends are the much-applied tales of the foot-stamped 
cloth aaid the self-sacrificing minister. 

^ Western India, 213. ® Todk Annals, I. 83, 215 ; Western India, 270 - 352. 

^ fcacliau, 1. 208, IL 341. For the alleged descent of the Sesodks and Valas from 
Bdma of the Sun race the explanation may be offered that the greatness of Kanishka, 
whose power was spread from the Ganges to the Oxus, in accordance with the Hindu 
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One further point requires notice, the traditional connection 
between Valablii and the Rdn^s of Mew^d with the Sassanian kings 
of Persia (a.d. 250 - 650). In support of the tradition Abul Fazl 
(a.d. 1590; says the Rdnds of Mewad consider themselves descendants 
of the Sassanian Naushirvdn (a.d. 531 - 579) and Tod quotes fuller 
details from the Persian history Maaser-al-Umra.\ No evidence 
seems to support a direct connection with Naushirv^n.^ At the same 
time marriage between the Valablii chief and Maha Banu the fugitive 
daughter of Yezdigerd the last Sassanian (a.d. 651) is not impossible.^ 
And the remaining suggestion that the link may be Naushirvdn^s son 
Naushizad who fled from his father in a.d. 570 receives support 
in the statement of Procopius^ that Naushizad found shelter at 
Belapatan in Khuzistdn perhaps Balapatan in Gurjaristdn. As these 
suggestions are unsupported by direct evidence, it seems best to look for 
the source of the legend in the fire symbols in use on Kathiavdda and 
Mewad coins. These fire symbols, though in the main Indo-Skythian, 
betray from about the sixth century a more direct Sassanian influence. 
The use of similar coins coupled with their common sun worship seems 
sufficient to explain how the Agnikulas and other Kdtliiavada and 
Mewad Rajputs came to believe in some family connection between 
their chiefs and the fireworshipping kings of Persia.^ 

Can the Vala traditions of previous northern settlements be 
supported either by early Hindu inscriptions or from living traces in the 
present population of Northern India ? The convenient and elaborate 
tribe and surname lists in the Census Report of the Panjab, and vaguer 
information from Rajputdna, show traces of B alas and Vdlas among 
the Musalmdn as well as among the Hindu population of Northern 
India.^ Among the tribes mentioned in Vardha-Miliira^s sixth century 
(a.d. 580)^ lists the Vahlikas appear along with the dwellers on Sindhu-'s 
banks. An inscription of a king Chandra, probably Chandragupta 
and if so about a.d. 380-400,^ boasts of crossing the seven mouths of 
the Indus to attack the Vahlikas. These references suggest that the 
Balas or Valas are the Vdlhikas and that the Balhikas of the Hari- 
vainsa (a.d, 350-500 ?) are not as Langlois supposed people then ruling 


doctrine (compare Beal’s Bnddhist Kecords, I. 99 & 1.52 ; Eds Mdld, I. 320 ; Eryer’sdN'ew 
Acconnt, 190^ that a conqueror’s success is the fruit of transcendent merit in a former 
hirth, led to Kaiiishka "being considered an incarnation of Edma. A connection between 
Kanishka and the race of the Sun would he made easy hy the intentional confusing of 
the names Kshatrapa and Kshatriya and by tlie fact that during part at least of his life 
fire and the sun were Kanishka’s favourite deities . 

J Gladwin’s Aind-Akhari, II. 81 : Tod’s Annals, I. 2.15. 

2 The invasion of Sindh formerly (Eeinaud’s Fragments, 29) supposed ta he hy 
Naushirviin in person according to fuller accounts seems to have been a raid by the ruler 
of Seistdn {Elliot, I. 407). Still Eeinaud (M<Sinoire Sur I’lnde, 127) holds that in sign of 
vassalage the Sindh king added a Persian type to his coins. 

5 Compare Tod’s Annals, I. 215-239 and Eawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 576. 
d* Eawlinson Seventh Monarchy, 452 note 3. 

® Compare Tod’s Annals,!. 63 ; Thomas’ Prinsep, 1. 413 ; Cunningham’s Arch. Survey, 
YI. 201.^ According to their own accounts (Etis MjIU, I. 296) the Kathis learned 
sun-worship from the Ydla of Dhitnk hy whom the famous temple of the sun at Thiin 
in KdthiAvflda was built. 

® Yaks Musalman Jdts in Labor and Gurdaspur ; Yals in Gujardt and GujranwdU ; 
Vdls in Mozafarnagar and Dhera Ismael Khan. Also Ydlahs Hindus in Kdn^ra Panidh 
Census of 1891, in. 162. ’ ** 

^ Brihat Samhitd, Y. 80. « Corp. Ins. Ind. III.. 140- 14k 
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^^Tbe references are; Langlois’ Harivam^a, I. 388-420, IL 178 That in a t. *>a 7 
Balkh or Baktna»was free from Indian oveiiordship {McCrindle’a*Pen‘n)nc! loi / I 
that no more distant tribe than the Gandhiiras finds a nlaee in the ’1“** 

combine to make it almost certain that, at the time tC 

toM“?.sSK,s:i!*a ss.*?? "r‘“> 

et Latiuede I’lnde, 402-410. The Bhhikas or BalS Se Isfed 
Crdndhhras, Arattas, and other Panjdb tribes. In their Bnihinan fnniltL 

Wreeldestson alone is a Brdhman'. The younger b.otlmrs" are S t fesS 

Kshatnyas, Vai^yas, Budras, even Barbers. A Brahman mav sink to 1 . „ p t ® 
and a barber may rise to be_a Brahman. The Bibikas eat tiesh even the flesh^oTthe 
cow and drmk liquor. Tiieir women know no restninf Tu^^r a v • i 
unclad save with garknds. In the Harivamfo (ibanglois, I. 493 Md ifirSs^ 400I 
the Bahlikas occur m lists of kings and peoples, ' 

^ Kern in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, IL 4467 St. ]VT»rHn n- 

ITnde, 149) takes Bilhika to be a contraction of Bahlika Reasons^am c* 
for considering the Mahdbhtota form Bdhika a confusi'on with the earlfertribS°^ 
that name rather than a contraction of Bdhlika or Bdlhika. The form Slfik™ 
also favoured by the writer m the Mahdbhtota because it fitted with ™ f ^ 
derivation from their two fiend ancestors Fa/ji and ififa. St. Martin 40S ^ 

bt. Martin Geog. GTeque et Latine de I’liide 40‘^ f-m+o ^ i t t . 

at B.c. 380 or about fifty years before Alexander. St. Martin held 
belonged to the final revision of the poem. Since St Martin’s timo +hl*f 
been to lower the date of the final revision b^rieMt 600 «ars 

St. Martin (Ditto, page 404) that Jartika which the ilLhdbhdratl writer 

another name for Bahika is a Banskritised form of Jat further sunnorts tho f.+f 1 * 

It IS now generally accepted that the Jats are one of thfleSm ° 
the beginning of the Christian era passed from Central Asia into ludia.^ 

Jlie name Valablii, as we learn from the Ja.m historians is « i £ 

of Valahi, which can he easily traced back to one of the many forms 
Balhika Bdhlika Bdhlika, VdhKka, Vahlika, Vdlhffca, Valhfka, VaMcaf of a triM 
name which is of common occurrence in the Epics. This name ?7 r,rl- . 
toaoed back to the city of Balkh, and originally denoted merely the peopinf bSS’ 
There is, however, evidence that the name also denoted a tribe doubtleL of 
ori^gm, but settled m India ; the Emperor Chandra speaks of defeating the 
after crossing the seven mouths of the Indus : Variha-Mihira speaks of“tlm VmM 
along with the people who dweU on Sindhu’s banks (Br Sam V snf -.^i 

of all, the Kd^ika-^Vritti on Pan. VIII. iv 9 (Xi. 65o1kyI; 
the people of the Sam-fra country, which/ as^Albernni^ 


D. SOS - 7fi6. 
Valas. 


c then established m India.* Does it follow that Chapter VIII 

the Valhikas^^ot the insoriptions and the Balhikas of the Harivamsa 
are the Panjab tribe referred to in the Mahdbharata as the Bahikas or 
BaUiikas, a peop e held to scorn as keeping no Brahman rites, their 
Brahmans degraded, their women abandoned ? ^ Qf the two Mahii- 
bharata torms^ Bahika and Balhika recent scholars have preferrk 
Ba hika with the sense of people of Balkh or Baktria.* The name 
Balhika might belong to more than one of the Central Asian invaders 
of In orthern India during the centuries before and after Christ, whose 
maMeroi l*te might be expected to strike an Arydvarta Brahman 
Nvith horror. The date of the settlement of these northern tribes 
(b c.IBO-a.d.BUG) conflict with the comparatively modem 

fi 7 received for the final revision of 

the Mahabharata. This explanation does not remove the difficulty 
caused by references to Bffiiikas and Balhikas in Paiiini and other 
writers earlier than the first of the after-Alexander Skythian invasions 
At the same time as shown m the footnote there seems reason to hold 

Sfr If AtT4nrf Alexander 

the &ieat (B.c.odO) to the modern Balkh did not take iilaee before 

the first century after Christ. If this view is correct it follows that 
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Chapter VIII. if the form Bahlika occurs in Paiiini or other earlier writers it is a 
The \^abhih, mistaken form due to some copyist's confusion with the later name 
A.D. 509-700, * Bahlika. As used by Paiiini the name Bahika applied to certain Pan jab 
Viilas. tribes seems a general term meaning Outsider a view which is supported 
by Brian Hodgson^s identification of the Mahabharata Bdhika^ with 
the Bahings one of the oiitcaste or broken tribes of Nepald The use 
of Bahika in the Mahdbharata would then be due either to the wish 
to identify new tribes with old or to the temptation to use a word 
which had a suitable meaning in Sanskrit. If then there is fair ground 
for holding that the correct form of the name in the Mahablmrata is 
Balhika and that Balhika means men of Balkh the question remains 
which of the different waves of Central Asian invaders in tho centuFies 
before and after Christ are most likely to have adopted or to have 
received the title of Baktrians. Between the second century before 
and the third century after Christ two sets of northerners might Justly 
have claimed or have received the title of Baktrians. These northerners 
are the Baktrian Greeks about b.c, 180 and the Yuechi between b.c. 20 
and A.D. 300. Yavana is so favourite a name among Indian writers 
that it may be accepted that whatever other northern tribes the name 
Yavana includes no name hut Yavana passed into use for the Baktrian 
Greeks. Their long peaceful and civilised rule (b.c.130 - a.d. 300 ?) 
from their capital at Balkh entitles the Yuechi to the name Baktrians 
or Bahlikas. That the Yuechi were known in India as Baktrians is 
proved by the writer of the Periplus (a.d. 247)^ wlio^ when Baktria 
was still under Yuechi rule, speaks of the Baktrianoi as a most warlike 
race governed by their own sovereign.^ It is known that in certain 
eases the Yuechi tribal names were of local origin. Kuslidn the name 
of the leading tribe is according to some authorities a place-name.^ 

modern Mnltdn, the very country to whieli the traditions of the modern V dlas point. 

If the usual derivation of the name Balhika be accepted,* it is possible to go a step 
further and fix a probable limit before which the tribe did not enter India, The name 
of Balkh in the sixth century B.C. was, as we learn from Darius’ inscriptioUvS, Bhkhtri, 
and the Greeks also knew it as Baktra: the Avesta form is Bakhdhi, which accoixling 
to the laws of sound-change established by Prof. Darmsteter for the Araehosian 
language as represented by the modern Pushtu, would become Babli (see Cbants 
Populaires des Afghans, Introd, page xxvii). This reduction of the hard aspirates to 
spirants seems to liave taken place about the first century a.b. ; parallel cases are the 
change from Parthava to Palha va, and Mithra to Miliii’a. It would seem therefore that the 
Bahlikas did not enter India before the first century A.B. ; and if we may. identify their 
subduer Chandra with Chandragupta I., we should have the fourth century A. B- as a 
lower limit for dating their invasion. 

Unfortunately, however, these limits cannot at present he regarded as more than 
plausible ' for the name Balhika or ValMka appears to occur in works that can hardly 
'be as modern as the first century A.B. The Atharvaved«a-pari^ishtas might be i)ut aside, 
as they show strong traces of Greek influence and are therefore of late date : and the 
supposed occurrences in Piiiini belong to the commentators and to the Gaiiapjitha 
only and are of more or less uncertain age. But the name occurs, in the form Balhika, 
in one hymn of the Atharvaveda itself (Book V. 22) which there is no reason to suppose 
is of late date. 

The lower limit is also uncertain as the identification of Chandra of the inscription 
with the Gupta king is purely conjectural.— (A. M. T. J.) 

* There is a very close parallel in the modern Panjab, where (see Census Report of ISSI) 
the national name Baluch has become a tribal name in the same way as Balhika. 

^ Hodgson’s Essays on Indian Subjects, I. 405 Note. 

2 McCrindle’s IViplus, 121. Compare Eawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 79. The 
absence of Indian reference to the Yuechi supports the view that in India the Yuechi 
were known by some other name, 

3 According to Reinaud (M^moire Sur ITnde, 82 note 3j probably the modern 
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And it is established that the names of more than, one of the tribes Chapter VIII. 
wKo about B.c* »50 Joined under the head of the Kushdns were taken the Valabeis, 
from the lands where they had settled. It is therefore in agreement a.d. 0O9-70t>. 
both with the movements and with the practice of the Yueehi^ that, on Vdlas. 
reaching India, a portion of them should be known as Balilikas or 
Balhikas. Though the evidence falls short of proof there seems fair 
reason to suggest that the present Rajput and K^tlii Vdlas or Balas 
i of Gujard»t and RaJpuMna, through a Sanskritised Vdhlika, may be 

, traced to some section of the Yuechi, who, as they passed south from 

‘ Baktria, between the first century before and the fourth century after 

■ Christ, assumed or received the title of men of Balkh. 

One collateral point seems to deserve notice. St. Martin^ says : ^ The 
Greek historians do not show the least trace of the name Bahlika.'^ 

Accepting Bahika, with the general sense of Outsider, as the form used 
' by Indian writers before the Christian era and remembering ^ Pd;ninfs 

description of the M^lavas and Kshndrakas as two Bd-hika tribes of 
' the North-West the fact that Panini lived very shortly before or after 

the time of Alexander and was specially acquainted with the Panjiib 
leaves little doubt that when (a.d. 326) Alexander conquered their 
country the Malloi and Oxydrakai, that is the M^lavas.and Kshndrakas, 
were known as Bflhikas. Seeing that Alexander's writers were specially 
interested in and acquainted with the Malloi and Oxydrakai it is 
' strange if St. Martin is correct in stating that Greek writings show no 

trace of the name Bdhika. Jn explanation of this difficulty the follow- 
ing suggestion may be offered.^ As the Greeks sounded their hh (x) 
as a spirant, the Indian Bahika would strike them as almost the exacts 
^ equivalent of their own word /8a/cxtAos, More than one of Alexander's 

writers has curious references to a Bacchic element in the Panjdb tribes. 

Arrian^ notices that, as Alexander's fleet passed down the Jhelum, the 
people lined the banks chanting songs taught them by Dionysus and 
the Bacchantes; According to Guintns Curtins^ the name of Father 
i Bacchus was famous among the people to the south of the Malloi. 

These references are vague. But Strabo is definite.® The Malloi and 
Oxydrakai are reported to be the descendants of Bacchus, This passage 
is the more important since Strabo'^s use of the writings of Aristobulus 
Alexander'^s historian and of Onesikritos Alexanders pilot and 
Brdhman-interviewer gives his details a special value.'^ It may be said 
Strabo explains why the Malloi and Oxydrakai were called Bacchic and 
Strahovs explanation is not inagreement with the proposedBahika origin. 

I The answer is that Strahovs explanation can be proved to be in part, if 

not altogether, fictitious . Strabo^ gives two reasons why the Oxydrakai 

! Koclianya or Kasliania sixty or seventy miles west of Samarkand, This is Hiiien Tsiang's 

(A.b. 620) Ki'uh-sliwangi-ni-Ma or Kush^nika, See Beal’s Buddhist Eecords, I. 3^!:. 

^ Etude sur la Geographie Grecque et LatiEe de rindei 1477 
2 McCrindle^s Alexander in India, 350. 

* The suggestion is made by Mr, A, M. T. Jackson. 

4 Alexander, 136, ® McOrindle’s Alexander, 252, 

® Compare Strabo, XV. I. 8. The Oxydrakai are the descendants of Dionysus, 

Again, XV. 1.24: The Malloi and the Oxydrakai who as We have already said are 
fabled to be related to Dionysus. 

^ See McCrindle’s Alexander, 157, 369, 378, 398. Compare St. Martin Geog. 

Grecque et Latine de ITnde, 102, 

® Strabo, XV. I, 8 and 24, jaTainilton’s Translation, III. 76, 95. 
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Chapter VIII. were called Bacchic. First hecause the vine grew among them and 

ThevIlabhts, second because their kings marched forth jBakkhik6s that is after 

A.D. 509-766. ’ the Bacchic manner. It is diffienlt to prove that in the time of 
ViOas. Alexander the vine did not grow in the Pan jab. Still the fact that 
the vines of Nysa near JaUMbad and of the hill Meros are mentioned by 
several writers and that no vines are referred to in the Greek accounts 
of the Panjdb suggests that the vine theory is an after-thought.^ 
Strabo's second explanation, the Bacchic pomp of their kings, can be 
more completely disproved. The evidence that neither the Malloi nor 
the Oxydrakai had a king is abundant.^^ That the Greeks knew the 
Malloi and Oxydrakai were called Bakkhikoi and that they did not know 
why they had received that name favours the view that the explanation 
lies in the Indian name Bdhika. One point remains. Does any trace 
of the original Bdhikas or Outsiders survive? In Cuteh Kathiavdda 
and North Gujarat are two tribes of half settled cattle-breeders 
and shepherds whose names Kahbaris as if Eahabaher and Bharvads 
as if Bahervdda seem like Bahika to mean Outsider. Though in other 
respects both classes appear to have adopted ordinary Hindu practices 
the conduct of the Bharvad women of Kdthiavada during their special 
marriage seasons bears a curiously close resemblance to certain of the 
details in the Malidbharata account of the Bahika women. Colonel 
Barton writes ^ The great marriage festival of the Kathiavilda Bharvads 
which is held once in ten or twelve years is called the Milkdrinking, 
J)wIkpmo, ixom the lavish use of milk or clarified butter. Under the 
exciting influence of the butter the women become frantic singing 
obscene songs breaking down hedges and spoiling the surrounding crops.-' 
Though the Bharvd-ds are so long settled in Kathiavada as to consi- 
dered aboriginals their own tradition preserves the memory of a former 
settlement in Marwar.'^ This ti’adition is supported by the fact that 
the shrine of the family goddess of the Cutch Rabaris is in Jodhpur,^ 
and by the claim of the Cutch Bharvads that their home is in the 
N orth- W est Pro vinces.® 


i References to tlie vines of Nysa and Meros occur in StraRo, Pliny, Quintus 
Curtins, Pliilosfcratus, and Justin : McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 193 note 1, 3*21, 
and 339. Strabo (Hamilton’s Translation, III. 86) refers to a vine in tbe country of 
Musibanus or Upper Sindh. At the same time (Ditto, 108) Strabo accepts Megas- 
theues’ statement that in India the wild vine grows only in the hills. 

The Kathaioi Malloi and Oxydrakai are (Arrian in McOrindle’s Alexander, 115, 
137, 140, 149) called Independent in the sense of kingless : they (Ditto, 154} sent 
leading men not ambassadors: (compare also Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, Ditto 
287, 311} : the Malloi had to chose a leader (Q. Curtins, Ditto 236). 

3 Kathiawar Gazetteer, 138. ^ Kdthidwdr Gazetteer, 137, ® Cutch Gazetteer, 80. 

® Cutch Gazetteer, 81, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHALUKYAS 

<A.D. 634-740.) 

The conquered theii* Gujardt provinces from the south after Chapter IX* 

subduing the Konkan Mauryas of Puri either Eajapuri that is Janjha or The CiIlLiiKyAf?, 
Elephanta in Bombay harbour. The fifth century Vada inscription of a.b. 634-740. 
king Suketuvarmman proves that this Maurya dynasty^ ruled in the 
Konkan for at least a century before they came into collision with the 
Ghalukyas under Kirtivarmman.^ They were finally defeated and their 
capital Puri taken by Chandadanda an officer of Pulakesi II. (a.d. 610- 
640).® The Chtilukyas then pressed north wards^ and an inscription at 
Aihole in South Bijapur records that as early as a.b.634 the Idngs of 
Lata^ Malava^ and Gurjjara submitted to the prowess of Pulakesi II. 

(A.i). 610-640). 

The regular establishment of Chtilnkya power in South Gujarat Jayasinihavarmnian, 
seems to have been the work of Dh^r^sraya Jayasirnhavarmman son of ^>^<5-693. 

Pulake.-ii II. and younger brother of Vikramaditya Satyasraya (a.i>. 

670-6S0). A grant of Jayasimhavarmman^s son SiMditya found in 
Navsaii describes Jayasiniliavarmman as receiving the kingdom from 
his brother VikramMitya. As Jayasirnhavarmman is called Farcmia- 
hhattdraka Great Lord^ he probably was practically independent. 

He had five sons and enjoyed a long life, ruling apparently from 
Navsari. Of the five Gujarat Chalukya copperplates noted below, 
three are in an era marked Sain, which is clearly different from the 
Saka era (a.d. 78) used in the grants of the main Ghalukyas. From 
the nature of the case the new era of the Gujarat Chdlukyas may 
be accepted as of Gujarat origin. Grants remain of Jayasimhavarm.- 
man^s sons dated S. 421, 443, and 490.'^ This checked by Vikrama- 
ditya^s known date (a.d. 670-680) gives an initial between a.d. 249* 
and 259, Of the two Gujarat eras, the Gupta-Valabhi (a.d, 3 1 9) and 
the Traikutaka (a.d. 248-9), the Gupta-Valabhi is clearly unsuitable. 

On the other hand the result is so closely in accord with a.ik 248-9, 
the Traikiitaka epoch, as to place the correctness of’ the identification 
almost beyond question, 

Jayasiniliavarmman must have established his power in South Guja- 
rfft before a.d. 669-70 (T. 421), as in that year his son Sryasraya 
made a grant as heir apparent. Another plate of Srydsraya found in 
Surat shows that in a.d. 691-2 (T. 443) Jayasirnhavarmman was still 
ruling with S^rydsraya as heir apparent.. In view of these facts the 
establishment of Jayasimhavarmman^s power in Gnjardt must be taken 
at about A.d. 666. The copperplates of his sons and grandson do not 
say whom Jayasirnhavarmman overthrew. Probably the defeated 
rulers were Gurjjaras, as about this time a Gurjjara dynasty held 
the Broach distiiet with its capital at Kdndipurl the modern Nandod 
in the Rajpipla State about thirty-five miles east of Broach, So far 


^ Bom. Gaz. XIV. 372. 2 i^d. Ant. VIII. 243. 3 Ant. VIII. 244, 

^ J, B. B. B. A. S. XVI. Iff, : Fro,cee dings, Vllth Oriental Congress, 21 Off, 
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as is known the earliest of the N^ndod Gurjjaras was Dadda who is 
estimated to have flourished about A.D. 580 (T. 331)/ The latest is 
Jayabhata whose Navsdii copperplate bears date A.B. 734i-5 (T. 486)~so 
that the GurJJara and Chalukya kingdoms flourished almost at the same 
time. It is possible that the power of the earlier Gurjjara kings spread as 
far south as Balsar and even up to Konkan limits. It was apparently 
from them that„ during the reign of his brother Vikramaditya, J ayasimha- 
varmman took South Gujarat, driving the Gurjjaras north of the Tapti 
and eventually confining them to the Broach district, the Gurj jaras either 
acknowledging Chdukya sovereignty or withstanding the Chdukyas 
and retaining their small territory in the Broach district by the help 
of the Valabhis with ’whom they were in alliance.® In either case 
the Chalukya power seems to have hemmed in the Broach Gurjjaras, 
as Jayasimhavarmman had a son Buddhavarmman ruling in Kaira, A 
copperplate of Buddhavarmman^s sonVijayaraja found inKaira is granted 
from Vijayapura identified with Bij^pur near Fdrantij,but probably some 
place further south, as the grant is made to Brjihmans of Jambusar. 
Five copperplates remain of this branch of the Chalukyas, the Navsarx 
grant of STyasraya S'iladitya Yuvaraja dated A.D. 669-70 (T. 421) ; the 
Surat grant of the same Siladitya dated A.D. 691-2 (T. 443); the Balsar 
grant of VinayfldityaMangalardjadatedA.D.731 (S aka 653) ; theNavs^ri 
grant of Pulakesi Jan4srhya dated a.d, 738-9 (T. 490); the Kaira 
grant of Vijayardja dated ^amvatsara 394; and the undated Nirpan 
grant of Ndgavarddhana Tribhuvantlsraya. 

The first four grants memtion Jayasimhavarmman as the younger 
brother of Vikram4ditya Sabydsraya the son of Pulakesi Satyasray a 
the conqueror of Harshavard<^Ba the/ord of the North. Jayasiinha- 
varmman^s eldest son was Srydsraya Siladitya who made his Navsd,ri 
grant in a.d. 669-70 (T. 421) ; the village granted being said to be in 
the Navas^rika Vislmya. S'ry^sraya^s other plate dated A.D. 691-2 
(T. 443) grants a field in the; village of Osumbhala in the Kdrmaneya 
AWra that is the district of Kamlej on the Tapti fifteen miles north-east 
of Surat. In both grants S'ildditya is called Yuvaraja, which shows 
that his father ruled with him from a.d. 669 to A.D. 691. Both 
copperplates show that these kings treated as their overlords the main 
dynasty of the sonthern Chalukyas as respectful mention is made in 
the first plate of Vikramdditya Saty^huya and in the second of his 
son Vinaydditya Satyasraya. Apparently S’rydsraya died before his 
father as the two late grants of Balsdr and Kheda give him no place in 
the list of rulers. 

Jayasimhavarmman was succeeded by Hs second son Mangalaraja. A 
plate of his found at Balsar dated A.d. 7 3 l(Saka 653)reeords a grant made 
from Mangalapuri, probably the same as Puri the doubtful Konkan 
capital of the Silahdras.* As his elder brother was heir-apparent in 
a.d. 691-2 (T. 443), Matigalardja must have succeeded some years 
later, say about a.d. 698-9 (T. 450). Prom this it may be inferred 
that the copperplate of a.d. 731 was issued towards the end of his 
reign. 


* Chap, X, below. 


nnd. Ant. XIir.73. 


Ind. Alt. XIII. 70. 
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Mangalaraja was succeeded by his younger bi*otlier Pulakesi 
Jandsraya. This is the time of Khalif Hasham (e. 105 - 125^ a.d, 
721-74:3) whose Sindh governor Junaid is I’-ecorded to have sent 
expeditions against Marmad, Mandai, Dalmaj (Eamlej ?), Bdrus.Uzain, 
Maliba, Bahariuiad {Mevad?)| A1 BaiMimdn (Bhinmil ?)> and Juzr. 
Though several of these names seem to have been misread and 
perhaps misspelt on account of the confusion in the original Arabic^ 
still MarniM, Mandai, Barns, Hzain, Mdliba, and Juzr can easily be 
identified with Marvdd, Mandai near Viraoagdm, Bhariich, Ujjain, 
Malwa, and Gurjjara. The defeat of one of these raids is described 
at length in Pulakesi’s grant of Am. 738-9 {T. 490) which states 
that the Arab army had afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Eacchella, 
Sauidshtra, Ohavotaka, Maurya, and Gurjjara that is Sindh, Kacch, 
tlie Chavadas, the Mauryas of Chitor/ and the Gurjjaras of Bhinmdl/'^' 


^ Fertile Moris or Mauryas, described as a braneb of Pramafras, wbo beld Chitor 
during the eighth century compare Tod, Jr. B. A, S. 211 ; Wilson’s Works, XI 1. 132. 

- The text of the copperplate runs : 


[ 24 ] [^] 1 %:%^- 

[25] jftw ^f8FTrq?TOT 

Plate II. 

’T^JTFRlTUrfWr'^ 


[2J w- 




[4] 

f^pjqroTqi'uq fffr 

qf : 


[8] 

i:rFioTr 

[9] i?urCrwciTq^5rnrq5sq5RT^ 2[^FTrqqupqr?^=^f%f^- 
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Chapter IX. Pulakesi was at this time ruling at NavsM. It is uncertain how 
The CiIiLUKYAs, longer this Chdlukya kingdom of Navsdri continued. _ It was 

A.-D. 634-740. ’ 


BuddUavamnian , 
A,D. 713 (?). 


Ndgavarddhana. 


Chillii’kya 

Tree. 


probably overthrown about A.D. 750 by the Gujardt branch of the 
iUshtrakutas who were in possession in A.D. 757-8/ 

The Kaira grant dated 394 gives in hereditary snecession the 
names Jayasimha, Buddhavarmman, and Vijayaraja.^ The grant is 
made from Vijayapiira^ which^ as the late Colonel West suggested/ 
may be Bijapur near Parantij thongh this is far to the north of the 
otherwise known Chalukya limits. The village granted is Pariyaja 
in the Kasaknla division. If taken as Traikutaka the date 394 
corresponds to A.D. 642-3. This is out of the question, since 
Vijayardjas grand-uncle Vikramaditya flourished between a.d. 670 
and 680. Professor Bhandarkar considers the plate a forgery/ but 
there seems no suiBScient reason for doubting its genuineness. No 
fault can be found with the character. It is written in the usual 
style of Western Chalukya grants, and contains the names of a 
number of Brahman grantees - with minute details of the fields 
granted a feature moat unusual in a forged grant. In the Gupta 
era, which equally with the Traikutaka era may be denoted by the 
word Sam. and which is more likely to be in use in North Gujarat 
the 894 would represent the fairly probable a.d, 713. Jayasimha 
may have conquered part of North Gujarat and sent his son Buddha- 
varmman to rule over it. 

Jayasimha appears to have had a third son Nagavarddhana ruling 
in West Nasik which was connected with South Gujarat through 
Balsar, P^rdi, and Penth. The Nirpan grant of Nagavarddhana is 
undated/ and, though it gives a wrong genealogy, its seal, the form 
of composition, the biriida or title of the king, and the alphabet all 
so closely agree with the style of the Gujarat Chalukya plates that 
it cannot be considered a forgery. 

Not long after a.d. 740 the Chalukyas seem to have been 
supplanted in South Gujarat by the Eashtrakutas, 

CHALUKYA FAMILY TREE.* 

Pulakes'i vallabha Saty afs'raya, 

Conqueror of Harshavarddhaiia, Lord of the Nortb, 

A.D. 610—640. 


(Main Chjllukyas). 


(Giijardt Branch). 


Vikramafditya Satyisr'raya, 
A.D. 669-680. 

VinayMitya, 


Jayasirnhavarniinan Dh5,riis'raya, 
A.D. 6G9-691. 


(]SravsS,ri.) 


S'iMditya S'rydg'raya 
Yuvarfija, 


(NavsJiri.) 


Mangalar^lja 
or 


(Kaira.) 


(NHsik.) 


Buddhavarmman. Nfigavarddhana. 


T. 421 (A.D. 669-70) and Mangalarasardya, 


T. 448 (A.D. 691-2). 


S'aka 663 
(A.d/731-2), 


Vijayaraja, 
0. 394 

(A.D. 713). 


(Navs'^ri.) 

i , 

Piilakes'i 
Jana's'rya,, 
T. 490 

(a.d. 73S-9)« 


1 Journal B. B. E. A. S. XVI.IOS,' “ Ind. Ant. VII. 241. = Ind. Ant. IX. 123;. 
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Vijayarija’s grant o£ the year 391 (a.d. 642-3) is the earhest trace of Chdlnkya rale 

ill Gujarirt. Di% BlmgYanW, who helieved in its gennmeness, snpposes it to he dated in 
the Gupta era (a. 394 = a,d. 734) and infers from it the existence of Gh^lnkya rule far 
to the north of Broach. But the most cursory comparison of it with the Khedd grants 
of Dadila II. (see lud* Ant. XI 11. Slflf) which are dated (admittedly in the [so-called] 
Traikdtaka era) 380 and 385 respectively, shows that a large number of Badda’s 
grantees reappear in the Chilukya grant. The date of the Chdlnkya plate must there* 
fore he interpreted as a Traikdtaka or Chedi date^ ' 

This being so, it is clearly impossible to sujipose that Vijayardja’s grandfather Jaya- 
simha is that younger son of Pulakes'i II. (A.d. 610*640) who founded the Giijardt branch 
family. It has been usually supposed that the Jayasimha of our grant was a younger 
brother of Pulakesl II. : but this also is chronologically impossible : for Jayasimha can 
hardly have been more than ten years of age in a.d. 597-98, when his elder brother was 
set aside as too young to rule. His son Buddhavarmman could hardly liave been born before 
A.D. 610, so that Buddbavarminan^s son Vijayardja must have made his grant at the age of 
twelve at latest. The true solution of the (Question seems to he that given by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar in his Early History of the Deccan (page 42 note 7), namely that the grant is a 
forgery. To the reasons advanced by him may be added the fact pointed out by Mr. Fleet 
(Ind. Ant. YII. 251) that the grant is a palimpsest, the engraver having originally 
commenced it “ Svasti Vijayavikshepdn Xa.” It can hardly he doubted that Na is the 
first syllable of XtincKpuri the palace of the Gurjjara kings. Many of the grantees were 
Brithmans of Jamlmsar and subjects of Dadda II. of Broach, whose grants to them are 
extant. It seems obvious that Vijayardja’s grant was f<iPged in the mtei*est of these 
persons by some one who had Gurjjara grants before Mm as models, but knew very little 
of tbe forms used in the chancery of the Chalukyas. 

Setting aside this grant, the hrst genuine trace O’f Chdlukya rule in Gujardt is to be 
found in the grant of the Sendraka chief Nikumhhalla.s'akti, whicli bears date Sam, 
406 (A.D. 654-5) and relates to the gift to a Br'ihman of the village of Balisa (Wanesa) 
in the Treyaniia (Ten) district. Dr, Biihler has shown (Ind. Ant. XVIII. page 265lf) 
that the Sendrakas were a Kiinarese family, and that Nikumhhalla&Akti must have 
come to Gujardt as a Chdlukya feudatory, though he names no overlord. He was 
doubtless subordinate to the Chdlukya governor of XTdsik. 

The next grant that requires notice is that of Xdgavarddhana, who describes himself 
distinctly as the son of Pulake&i’s brother Jayasimha, though Dr. BhagvdnhU helieved 
this Jayasimha to he Pulakes'i’s son, Mr. Fleet points out other difficulties connected 
with this grant, but on tbe whole decides in favour of its genuineness (see Ind. Ant, IX. 
123). The description of Pul akesi II. in this grant refers to his victory over Harsha- 
varddhana, but also describes Mm as having conquered the three kingdoms of Chera, 
Chola, and Pdnclya by means of his horse of the Chitrakaiitha breed, and as meditating 
on the feet of S'ri Xdgavarddhana. XTow all of these epithets, except the reference to 
Harshavarddhana, belong properly, not to Pulakesl II. but to Ms son Yikramaditya I. 
The conquest of the confederacy of Cholas, Cheras (or Keralas), and Pdndyas is ascribed 
to Vikramdditya in the inscriptions of Ms son Yinayaditya (Fleet in Ind. Ant. X. 134) : the 
Chitrakaiitha horse is named in Yikramdditya’s own grants (Ind. Ant. YI. 75 &c.) while 
his meditation upon the feet of Ndgavarddhana recurs in the T. 421 grant of S'ryis'raya 
BilAditya (B. B, E. A. S. XVI. Iff). This confusion of epithets between Pulakesl II. 
and YikramAditya makes it difficult to doubt that Hdgavarddhana’s grant was composed 
either during or after Vikramdditya^s reign, and under the influence of that king’s 
grants.' It maybe argued that even in that case the grant may he genuine, its 
inconsistencies being due merely to carelessness. TMs supposition the following consi- 
derations seem to negative. Pulake^i II, was alive at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit (A.D. 640), but is not likely to have reigned very much longer. And, as YikramA* 
ditya’s reign is supposed to have begun about A.D, 669-70, a gap remains of nearly 
thirty years. That part of this period was occupied by the war with the three kings 
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of tlie south we know from Vikramdditya’s own grants : hut the grant of S'ryA&^raya 
S'iUdity a referred to above seems to show that Vikramaditya was the successor, not 
of his father, but of Ndgavarddhana upon whose feet he is described as meditating. It 
follows that Ndgavarddhana succeeded Pulakes'i and preceded Vikramdditya on the 
imperial throne of the Chdlukyas whereas his grant could not have been composed until 
the reign of Vikramaditya. 

. Although the grant is not genuine, we have no reason to doubt that it gives a correct 
genealogy, and that Ndgavarddhana was the son of Pulakes'i's brother Jayasimha and 
therefore the first cousin of Vikramdditya. The grant is in the regular Chdlukya style, 
and the writer, living near the Northern Chdlukya capital, Ndsik, had better models than 
the composer of Vijayardja’s grant. Both grants may have been composed about the 
time when the Chdlukya power succumbed to the attacks of the Bdshtrakdtas (a.b. 
743),-^(A. M. T. J.) 


Qazetteer.l 


CJHAPTER X. 

THE GURJJARAS 

(A.D. 580-808.) 

Dcjeing Valabhi and Oh^lukya ascendancy a small Gurjjara 
kingdom flonrislied in and about Broach. As has been noticed in 
the Valabhi chapter the Gurjjaras were a foreign tribe who came 
to Gnjar/it from Northern India. All the available information 
regarding the Broach Gurjjaras comes from nine copperplates,^ 
three of them forged, all obtained from South Gujarat. These plates 
limit the regular Gurjjara territory to the Broach district between 
the Main and the Narbada, though at times their power extended 
north to Kheda and south to the Tiipti. Like the grants of the 
contemporary Gujarat Ohalukyas all the genuine copperplates 
are dated in the Traikutaka era which begins in A.n, 249-50.” The 
Gurjjara capital seems to have been Nandipuii or Ndiidor,''^ the 
modern Ndndod the capital of R^jpipla in Rewa Kantha about 
thirty-four miles east of Broach. Two of their grants issue 
NdridipuHtalb^ that is 'from Nandipuri’ like the ValabhitaljL or 
' from Valabhi’ of the Valabhi copperplates, a phrase which in 
both cases seems to show the place named was the capital since in 
other Gurjjara grants the word vcisaka or camp occurs.^ 

Though the Gurjjaras held a considerable teiTitory in South 
Gujard-t their plates seem to show they were not independent 
rulers. The general titles either Samadhigata-pcimhamahdsabda 
'He who has attained the five great titles/ or Sdmaiita Feudatory. 
In one instance Jayabhata III. who was probably a powerful 
ruler is called Samcmtadhipati^ Lord of Feudatories. It is hard to 
say to what suzerain these Broach Gurjjaras acknowledged fealty. 
Latterly they seem to have accepted the Ohdlukyas on the south as 
their overlords. But during the greater part of their existence 
they may have been feudatories of the Valabhi dynasty, who, as 


1 Ind. Ant. V. 109ff ; Ind. Ant. VII. 61ff. ; Jour. E. A. S. fH. S.), I.274i¥. j Ind. Ant. 
Xill. 81-91 ; Jour. B. B. E. A. Soc. X. I9jffi, ; Ind. Ant. XIII. 115 - 119. Ind. Ant. 
XVII.andEp. Ind.II. 19ff. 2 See above pa^e 107. 

® That Xdiidor or. Ndndod was an old and important city is proved by the fact that 
BrAhmans and Vdiiiag called Xiindords that is of fendor are found throughout Gujariit. 
Milngrol and Chorvad on the South KdthUvada coast have settlements of Vehlri betel- 
vine cultivators who call themselves Xaiidora YMids and apparently brought the betel- 
vine from Xandod. Dr. Biihler, however, identifies the XAndfpuri of the grants with an 
old fort of the same name aboxit two miles north of the east gate of Broach. See Ind. 
Ant. VII. 62. 4 Ant. XIII. 81, 88, ® Ind, Ant. XIII. 70. 

® The fact that the Umetd and Ildo'plates give their grantor Dadda II. the title of 
Malidrdjddhwdja Lord of Great Kings, is one of the grounds for believing 

them forgeries. 

"■Ti : ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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mentioned above were probably Gurjjaras who passed from Malwa 
to South Gujai'at and thence by sea to Valabhi leaving a branch in 
South Gujarat. 

The facts that in A.n. 649 (Talabhi 330) a Valabhi king had a 
^camp of victory’ at Broach where Ranagraha’s plate^ shows the 
Gurjjaras were then ruling and that the Gurjjara king Dadda 11. 
gave shelter to a Valabhi king establish a close connection between 
Valabhi and the Ndndod Gurjjaras. 

Their copperplates and seals closely resemble the plates and seals 
of the Gujarat Chdlukyas. The characters of all but the forged 
grants are like those of Gujardt Chdlukya grants and belong to the 
Gujarat variety of the Southern India style. At the same time it 
is to be noted that the royal signature at the end of the plates is 
of the northern type^ proving that the Gurjjaras wei’e originally 
northerners. The language of most of the grants is Sanskrit 
prose as in Valabhi plates in a style curiously like the style of the 
contemporary author Bd,na in his great works the KMambaii 
and Harshacharita. From this it may be inferred that BAna’s 
st}de was not peculiar to himself but was the style in general use 
in India at that time. 

The following is the Gurjjara family tree : 

Dadda I. a.d. 580. 


Jayathata I. a.d. 605. 
Dadda 111 a.3>. 633. 


Jayabkata II. A.n. 655. 
Dadda III. a.d. 680, 


dayabbata III, A.D. 706- 734. 

A recently published grant^ made by Nirihullaka^ the chieftain of a 
jungle tribe in the lower valley of the Narhadji^ shows that towaixls the 
end of the sixth century a.d. that region was occupied by wild tribes 
who acknowledged the supremacy of the Chedi or Kalaehuri kings : a 
fact which accounts for the use of the Chedi or Traikutaka era in South 
Gujarat. Nirilmllaka names with respect a king fS'ankaraiia^ whom 
Dr. Buhler would identify with ^ankaragana the father of the 
Kalaehuri Buddhavarmman who was defeated by iVIangalisa the Chs^liikya 
about A.D. 600.^ S'ankaragana himself must have flourished about 
A.D, 580^ and the Gurjjara conquest must be subsequent to this date. 
Another new grant/ which is only a fragment and contains no Idng^s 
name, but wliieh on the ground of date (Sam. 346 =r: a.b. 594-5) and 
style may be safely attributed to the Gurjjara dynasty, shows that the 
Gurjjaras were established in the country within a few years of 
S'ankaragana^s probable date. 

A still nearer approximation to the date of the Gurjjara conquest is 
suggested by the change in the titles of Dharasena I. of Valabhi, who 


1 Ep. Incb II. 20. ^ Ep. Ind. II. 21 . 


Ind. Ant. VII. 162. ^ 
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in Ms grants of Samvat :252 ^ (a.d. 571) calls /himself Mah4r^Ja, wliile in 
Hs grants of 269 and 270^ (/i.D, 588 and 589), he adds the title of 
Mahasamanta, wHch points to subjection by some foreign j^ower 
between a.d. 571 and a.d, 588, It seems highly probable that this 
power was that of the Giir jjaras of Bhinmdl ; and that their successes 
therefore took place between A,n. 580 and 588 or about a,d, 585. 

The above nrentioned anonymous grant of the year 346 (A.n, 594-95) 
is aseril3ed with great probability to Dadda I. who is knoivn from the 
two Eheda grants of his grandson Dadda II. (c. 620-650 a.d.)'^ to 
have ^Giprooted the Niiga^^ who must be the same as the jungle tribes 
ruled by Nirihullaka and are now represented by the N^ikdds of the Panch 
Mah4ls and the Talabdas or Locals of Broach. The northern limit of 
Dadda^s kingdom seems to have been the Vindhya, as the grant of 380 
(a.d. 628-29) says that the lands lying around the feet of the Vindhya 
were for his pleasure. At the same time it appears that part at 
least of Northern Gujarat was ruled by the Mahisimanta Dharasena 
of Valabhi, who in Val. 270 (a.I). 689-90) granted a village in the 
cihwra of Khetaka (Kheda).^ Dadda is always spoken of as the 
Sdmanta^ which shows that while he lived his territory remained a 
part of the Gurjjara kingdom of Bhinmdl. Subsequently North 
Gujardt fell into the hands of the Mdlava kings, to whom it belonged 
in Hiuen Tsiang^s time (c. 640 A.n.).^ Dadda I. is mentioned in the 
two Kheda grants of his grandson as a worshipper of the sun ; the 
fragmentary grant of 346 (a.d. 594-95) which is attributed to him 
gives no historical details. 

Dadda I. was succeeded by his son Jayahhata I. who is mentioned in 
the Khedd grants as a victorious and virtuous ruler, and appears from 
his title of Vitardga the Passionless to have been a religious prince. 

J ayabhata I. was succeeded by Hs son Dadda II. who bore the title of 
Pras4ntar4ga the Passion- ealm^. Dadda was the donor of the two 
Khedd grants of 380 (a.d. 628-29) and 385 (a.d. 633-34), and a part 
of a grant made by his brother Ranagraha in the year 391 (a.d-. 639-40) 
has lately been published.® Three forged grants purporting , to have 
been issued by him are dated respectively 6aka 400 (a.d. 478), Saka 415 
(a.d.493), and Saka 4 1 7 (a.d.495) Both of the Khedd grants relate to 
the gift of the village of Sirishapadraka (Sisodra) in the Akruresvara 
(Anklesvar) vishaya to certain Brdhmans of Jambusar and Broach. In 
Raiiagraha^s grant the name of the village is lost. 

Dadda II.^’s own grants describe him as having attained the five great 
titles, and praise him in general terms: and both he and his brother 
Ranagraha sign their grants as devout worshippers of the sun. Dadda 
II. heads the genealogy in the later grant of 456 (a.d. 704-5),® which 
states that he protected the lord of ValabM who had been defeated 
by tbe great lord the illustrious Harshadeva.'^^ The event referred to 
must have been some expedition of the great Harshavardhana of Kanauj 


^ Incl. Ant. Vir. 68, VIII. 302, XIII. 160, and XV. 387. 

s Ind. Ant. VI. 9, VII. 70. 3 Ant. XIII. 81 - 88. ** Ind. Ant. VII. 70. 

5 Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 266, 268. A Ind. Ant. XIII. 81 - 88, Ep, Ind. II. 19. 
^ On these forged grants see below page II 7 . ; ® Ind. Ant. XIII, 70^ 
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(a.b. 607 -648), perhaps the campaign in which Harsha 
on the Narbada by Pulakesi II. (which took place before a.d. 634). 
The protection given to the Valabhi king is perhaps referred to in the 
Kheda grants in the mention of '^strangers and suppliants and people 
in distress.'’^ If this is the case the defeat of Valabhi took place 
before a.d. 628-29, the date of the earlier of the Kheda grants. On the 
other hand, the phrase quoted is by no means decisive, and the fact 
that in Hiuen Tsiang^s time Dhruvasena of Valabhi was son-in-law of 
Harsha^s son, makes it unlikely that Harsha should have been at war 
with him. It follows that the expedition referred to may have taken 
place in the reign of Dharasena IV. who may have been the son of 
Dhruvasena by another wife than Harsha^s granddaughter. 

To Dadda II.^s reign belongs Hiuen Tsiang’s notice of the 
kingdom of Broach (c. 640 a.d.). ^ He says all their profit is 
from the sea and describes the country as salt and barren, -which 
is still true of large tracts in the west and twelve hundred years ago 
was probably the condition of a much larger area than at present. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not say that Broach was subject to any other 
kingdom, but it is clear from the fact that Dadda bore the five 
great titles that he was a mere feudatory. At this peiiod the 
valuable port of Broach, from which all their profit was made, was 
a prize fought for by all the neighbouring powers. With the 
surrounding country of L^ta, Broach submitted to Pulakesi II. 
(a.d. 610-640):^ it may afterwards have fallen to the Mdlava 
kings, to whom in Hiuen Tsiang’s time (a.d. 640) both Khed^ 
(Kfie-ch^a) and Anandapura (Vadnagar) belonged f later it was 
subject to Valabhi, as Dharasena IV. made a grant at Broach in 
V.S.SSO (A.D. 649.50).s 

Knowledge of the later Gurjjaras is derived exclusively from 
two grants of Jayabhata III. dated respectively 456 (a.d. 704-5) 
and 486 (a.d. 734-5).^ The later of these two grants is imperfect, 
only the last plate having been preserved, fihe earlier grant 
of 456 (A.D. 704-5) shows that during the half century following 
the reign of Dadda II. the dynasty had ceased to call themselves 
Gurjjaras, and had adopted a Pur^nic pedigree traced from king 
Karim, a hero of the Bharata war. It also shows that from Dadda 
III. onward the family were ^aivas instead of sun- worshippers. 

The successor of Dadda II. was his son Jayabhata II. who is 
described as a warlike prince, but of whom no historical details are 
recorded. 

JayabhaWs son, Dadda III. Bahusahdya, is described as waging 
wars with the great kings of the east and of the west (probably 
M^lava and Valabhi). He was the first ^aiva of the family, 
studied Manu's works, and strictly enforced the duties of the varnas 
or c^tes and of the asramas or Brahman stages.” It was probably 
to him^ that the Gurjjaras owed their Puranic pedigree and their 
recognition as true Kshatriyas. Like his predecessors Dadda III. 


’ Beal’s Buddhist Records, 11. 269. 2 ind. Ant. VIII. 237. 

3 lud. Ant. XV. 335. ^ Ind. Ant. V. 109, XIIL 70. 
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was not an independent, ruler. He could claim only tlie five great 
titles^ though no hint is given who was his suzerain. His iinmediate 
superior may have been Jayasimha the Ch^lukya, who' received 
the province o£ L4ta from his brother Vikramdditya (c. 669-680 a.b.)^ 

The son and successor of Dadda III. was Jayabhata III. whose 
two grants of 456 (a.i>. 704-5) and 486 (a.d. 784-5)^ must belong 
respectively to the beginning and the end of his reign. He attained 
the five great titles, and was therefore a feudatory, probably of the 
Chalukyas : but his title of MahasdmantMhipati implies that he 
was a chief of importance. He is praised in %mgue terms, but the 
only historical event mentioned in his grants is a defeat of a lord 
of Valabhi, noted in the grant of 486 (A.D. 734-5). The Valabhi 
king referred to must be either S^flMitya IV, (a.d. 691) or 
S'lladitya V. (A.n, 722). During the reign of Jayabhata III. 
took place the great Arab invasion which was repulsed by Pulakesi 
Jamisraja at Navsdri.''^ Like the kingdoms named in the grant 
of Pulakesi, Broach must have suffered from this raid. It is not 
specially mentioned probably because it formed part of Pulakesi’s 
territory. 

After a.d. 734-5 no further mention occurs of the Gurjjaras of 
Broach. Whether the dynasty was destroyed by the Arabs or by 
the Qujardt Rdshtraktitas (a.d. 750) is not known. Later references 
to Gurjjaras in Rdshtrakfita times refer to the Gurjjaras of Bhinmdl 
not to the Gurjjaras of Broach, who, about the time of Dadda III. 
(c. 675-700 A.B.), ceased to call themselves Gurjjaras. 


A few words must be said regarding tbe three grants from Ilao, Umetd, and. 
Bagumrit (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116, VII. 61, and XVII. 183) as their genuineness has been 
assumed by Dr. Bllhler in his recent paper on the MahAhh^irata, in spite of Mr. Fleet’s 
proof (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 19) that their dates do not work out correctly. 

Dr, Bhagvjinlars (Ind. Ant. XIII. 70) chief grounds for holding that the Umetd and 
lido grants (the Bagumra grant was unknown to Mm) were forgeries were : 

(1) Their close resemblance in palseography to one another and to the forged 
grant of Dharasena II. of Valabhi dated S'aka 400 ; 

(2) That though they purport to belong to the fifth century they hear the same 
writer’s name as the Khecid grants of the seventh century. 

Further Mr. Fleet (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116) pointed out: 

(3) That the description of Dadda I. in the lido and Umetd grants agrees 
almost literally with that of Dadda II. in the Khedd grants, and that where it 
differs the Ehecld grants have the better readings. 

To these arguments Dr. Biihler has replied (Ind. Ant. XVII. 183) : 

(1) That though there is a resemblance between these grants and that of Dhara- 
scna II., still it does not prove more than that the forger of Dharasena’s grant had 
one of the other grants before him ; 

(2) That, as the father’s name of the writer is not given in the Khetld grants, 
it cannot be assumed that he was the same person as the writer of the Udo and 
Umetd grants ; and 


B.K. A. S, Jl. XVI.lff. 

3 Ind. Ant. V. 109, XIII. 70. The earlier grant was made from Kdydvatdra 
(Kdrwan) : the later one is mutilated. * Before AiD. 738-9. See Chap, IX. above. 
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(3) That genuine grants sometimes show that a deseription written for one 
king is afterwards applied to another, and that good or had readings are no test of 
the age of a grant. 

It may be admitted that Dr. Biihler has made it probable that the suspected grants 
and the grant of Dharasena were not all written by the same hand, and also that the 
coincidence in the writer’s name is not of much importance in itself. But the palseo- 
graphical resemblance between Dharasena^s grant on the one hand and the doubtful 
Gurjjara grants on the other is so close that they must have been written at about the 
same time. As to the third point, the verbal agreement between the doubtful grants 
on the one hand and the Khed^ grants on the other implies the existence of a continuous 
tradition in the record office of the dynasty from the end of the fifth till near the middle 
of the seventh century. But the Sankhedd. grant of Nirihullaka (Ep. Ind. II. 21) shows 
that towards the end of the sixth century the lower Narhadd valley was occupied hy 
jungle tribes who acknowledged the supremacy of the Kalachuris. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that after the first Gurjjara line was thus displaced, the restorers of the dynasty 
should have had any memory of the forms in which the first line drew up their grants ? 
At any rate, if they had, they would also have retained their original seal, which, as the 
analogy of the Valahhi plates teaches us, would bear the founder’s name. But we 
find that the seal of the KhedA jjlates bears the name “ Sdmanta Dadda,” who can be 
no other than the Sdmanta Dadda ” who ruled from o. 585 - 605 A.n. It follows that 
the Gurjjaras of the seventh century themselves traced hack their history in Broach no 
further than a.d. 585. Again, it has been pointed out in the text that a passage in the 
description of Dadda II. (A.D. 620 - 650) in the Khedaf grants seems to refer to his 
protection of the Valabhi king, so that the description must have been vrrrtten for him 
and not for the fifth century Dadda as Dr. Biihler’s theory requires. 

These points coupled with Mr. Fleet’s proof (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 01) that the Baba 
dates do not work out correctly, may perhaps he enough to show that none of ^these 
three grants can be relied upon as genuine. — (A. M. T. J.) 
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THE RASHTRAKUTAS 

(A.I). 743-974.) 

The R^shtrakiita connection with Gujardt lasted frona S aka 665 
to 894 (a.d. 743-974) that is for 231 years. The connection includes 
three periods : A first of sixty-five years from S'aka 665 to 7S0 
(ad. 743-808) when the Gujai’at ruler was dependent on the main 
Dakhan Eishtrakhta ; a second of eighty years between S^aka 730 
and 810 (a.d. 808-888) when the Gujardt family was on the whole 
independent: and a third of eighty-six years S'aka 810 to 896 
(a.d. 888-974) when the Dakhan Edshtrakiltas again exercised direct 
sway over Gujarat. 

Information regarding the origin of the E4shtrakutas is iniper- 
fect. That the (Injarat Kashtrakutas came from the Dakhan in S'aka 
665 (a.d. 743) is known. It is not known who the Dakhan Edsh- 
traktitas originally were or where or w-hen they rose to prominence. 
Rathod the dynastic name of certain Kanatij and Marw4r Rajputs 
represents a later form of the word Rashtraknta. Again certain 
of the later inscriptions call the Rashtrakiitas Rattas a word 
which^ so far as form goes^ is hardly a correct Prakrit contraction 
of Eashtrakhta. The Sanskritisation of tribal names is not exact. 
If the name Ratta was strange it might be pi’onounced Ratta, 
Ratha^ or Racldi. This last form almost coincides with the modern 
Kanarese caste name Reddi, which/ so far as information goes, 
would place the Rashtrakiitas among the tribes of pre-Sanskrit 
southern origin. 

If Ratta is the name of the dynasty or huda may be an 
attribute meaning prominent. The combination Rashtraknta would 
then mean the chiefs or leaders as opposed to the rank and file of 
the Rattas. The bardic accounts of the origin of the Rathods of 
Kanauj and Mar war vary greatly. According to a Jain account the 
Rdtliods, whose name is fancifully derived from the ralit or spine 
of Indra, are connected with the Yavans through an ancestor 
Yavanasva prince of Parlipur. The Rathod genealogies trace their 
origin to Kusa son of R^ma of the Solar Race. The bards of the 
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Solar Race hold them to be descendants of Hiranya Ealipu by a 
demon or daily a mother. Like the other great R4j put families the 
Rd^thods’ accounts contain no date earlier than the fifth century 
A.n. when (a.d. 470, S. 526) Ndin Pdl is said to hare conquered 
KdrUauj slaying its monarch Ajip^l.^ The Dakhan Rashtrakiitas 
(whose earliest known date is also about A.n, 450) call themselves 
of the Lunar Race and of the Yadu dynasty. Such contradictions 
leave only one of two origins to the tribe. They were either 
foreigners or southerners Br^hmanised and included under the 
all-embracing term Rdjput. 

Of the rise of the Rashtrakutas no trace remains. The earliest 
known Rdshtrakuta copperplate is of a king Abhimanyu. This plate 
is not dated/ Still its letters, its style of writing, and its lion seal, 
older than the Garuda mark which the Rashtrakiitas assumed along 
with the claim of Yadava descent, leave no doubt that this is the 
earliest of known Rdshtrakiita plates. Its probable date is about 
A.D. 450. The plate traces the descent of Abhimanyu through two 
generations from M^nahka. The details are : 

Mdndhka, 

Devaraja. 

Bliavisbya. 

Abhimanyu, 

The grant is dated from Mdnapura, perhaps Manfihka’^^ city, 
probably an older form of Mdnyakheta the modern Malkhed the 
capital of the later Rashtrakiitas about sixty miles south-east of 
Sholdpur. These details give fair ground for holding the MAndhkas 
to be a family of Rashtrakuta rulers earlier than that which appears 
in the usual genealogy of the later Rashtrakuta dynasty (a.d. 500- 
972). 

The earliest information regarding the later Rashtrakutas is 
from a comparatively modern, and therefore not quite trustworthy, 
Chalukya copperplate of the eleventh century found by Mr. Watlien. 
This plate states that Jayasimha I. the earliest Chalukya defeated 
the Rashtrakuta Inclra sou of Krishna the lord of 800 elephants. 
The date of this battle would be about a.d. 500. If historic the 
reference implies that the Rdshtrakutas were then a well established 
dynasty. In most of their own plates the genealogy of the Rasli- 
trakutas begins with Govinda about a.d. 680. But that Govinda 
was not the founder of the family is shown by Dantidurga's Elura 
Dasd-vatilra inscription (about a.d. 750) which gives two earlier 
names Dantivarmman and Indra. The founding of Rashtrakuta 
power is therefore of doubtful date. Of the date of its overthrow 
there is no question. The overthrow came from the hand of the 
Western Chalukya Taikppa in S'aka 894 (a.d.972) during the reign 
of the last Rashtrakuta Eakka III. or Kakkala. 


1 Tod^s Annals of 1, 88 ^ 11. 2. 
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The following is the Eashtrakii^a family tree : 


Pantivarmman 

I (about A,i>, 030)* 

2 Indra L 

j (about 1,0* 655), 

3 Govinda I. 

j (about A.D. 680). 

4 Kakka T, 
or Karka I* 

j (about A.D. 705). 


Chapter XI. 

Thbs 

EiSHTRAKtJTAS* 
A.D. 74JJ-974. 
Bilshtrakiita 
i’amiiy Tree,,.' 
630-972. 


6 Indra 11. Dbruva,' 

(about A. », 730). ! 

{ Goiinda. 

■ , ,,6 Dantidurga, 1 

Dantivaraiman Kakka II. 

(S'aka 675, A.i>. 758). S’aka 669 
(A.B. 747). 


7 Krishna 
(about A.o, 765). 


8 Govinda II. 
(About A.n. 780), 


9 Dhruva, Dhdrjivarsha, 
Kirupama, Dbora^ 
(about A.D. 795). 


10 Govinda III. Prabbdiavarsha 
Vanabhariarendra, Jagattunga 
Prithivivailabha, 

(S'aka 725, 728,72% 

A.B. 803, 806, 807), 

11 Amoghavarsha 
S'arvva, Ehirlabha S'rivallabhaj 
Lakshmivallabha, 
Vallabha Ska?ida, 

(S'aka 773, 70% A.D, 851, 877). 

12 Akalavarsba 
Krisbiia II. Kannara 
(about A.D, 880—911). 

Jagattuwga 
(did not reign.) 


I. Indra (founder of 
Oujardt Branch), 


II. Karka HI. Govinda 

(S'aka 734, 738, 743, Prabhdtavarsim, 
A,©. 812, 810, 821). (S'aka 74% 


Bantivarmman 

(?) 

VII. AkAlavarsha- 
Krishna 
(S'aka 810, 

A.D. 888 ). 


! 3 Indra III. Frithivivallabha 
Ba«ak andarpa, Kirttindrilyana 
Nityamvarsha (S'aka 830, a,d. 914), 


10 Baddiga. 


14 Amoghavarsha. 


17 Krishna 

I (S'. 867, 878 

15 Govindardja a.b, 945, 956). 

S5hastoka 

Suvamavarshat 


IV, Dhruva I. 
Dh5nivarsha, 
Niruparaa, 

« (S'aka 757, 
A.D. 835). 

I 

V, Akalavarsba 
S'ubhatuJtga, 

(A.D. 867). 

VI. Dhruva IL 
(S'aka 789, 793, 
A.D. 867, 871). 


Kirupama, 

Kakkala 
or Karkarfija 
(S'aka 894, 
A.D. 972). 


The earliest Giijardt E^shtrakuta grant, Kakka’s of S'aka 669 
(a.d. 747), comes from itntroli-Gharoli in Surat. It is written on 
two plates in the Valabhi style of composition and form of letters, 
and, as in Yalabhi grants^ the date is at the end. Unlike Valabhi 
grants the era is the S'aka era. The grant gives the following 
genealogy somewhat different from that of other known. Easlitraktita 
gJ^ants: Kakka. 

Dhruva. 

Govinda. 

Kakka II. 

(S'aka 669, A.D. 747), 


Copperplates. 


B 1397—16 


tBidni'baf 
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A.I). 747* 


Krishna and 
Govinda II. 
a.d. 765-795. 
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The plate notices that Kakka the grantor was the son of Govinda 
by his wife the daughter of the illustrious Nagavarmman. Eakka 
is further described by the feudatory title * Sam adMgaiapanch* 
mahdsahclah ' Holder of the five great names. At the same time he 
is also Galled l^aramabhattdmha-AIahdrdj^^^^^ Great Lord Great King^ 
attributes which seem to imply a claim to independent power. The 
grant is dated the bright seventh of Asvayuja, Saka 669 (a.d. 747). 
The date is almost contemporary with the year of Dantidurga in 
the Sd,mangad plate (A.D. 753). As Dantidurga was a very powerful 
monarch we may identify the first Kakka of this plate with Eakka I. 
the grandfather of Dantidurga and thus trace from Dhruva Eakka^s 
son a branch of feudatory Edshtrakiltas ruling in Mdlwa or Gujardt^ 
whose leaders w^ere Dhruva, his son Govinda, and Govinda's son 
Eakka II Further Dantidurga's grant shows that he conquered 
Central Gujarat between the Mahi and the Narbada^ while his 
Elura Das^vatara inscription (a.d. 750) vshows that he held lAia 
and Mdlava ^ Ddntidurga^s conquest of Central Gujarat seems to 
have been signalised by grants of land made by his mother in 
every village of the Mdtri division which is apparently the Matar 
tdlukaof the Kaira district.^ It is possible that Dantidurga gave 
conquered Gujanlt to his paternal cousin’s son and contemporary 
Kakka, the grantor of the Antroli plate (A.D. 747), as the repre- 
sentative of a family ruling somewhere under the overlordship of 
the main Dakhari Rashtrakdtas. Earka’s Baroda grant * (a.d. 812) 
supports this theory. Dantidurga died childless and was succeeded 
by his uncle Krishna. Of this Krishna the Baroda grant says that 
he assumed the government for the good of the family after having 
rooted out a member of the family who had taken to mischief- 
making. It seems probable that Eakka II. the grantor of the 
Antroli plate is the mischief-maker and that his mischief was, on 
the death of Dantidurga, the attempt to secure the succession to 
himself. Erishna frus&ated Eakka’s attempt and rooted him out 
so effectively that no trace of Eakka’s family again appears. 

From this it follows that, so far as is known, the Eashtrakuta 
conquest of Gujarat begins with Dan tidurga’s conquest of Lata, 
that is South Gujarat between the Mahi and the Earbadd, from 
the Gurjjara king Jayabhata whose latest known date is A.d. 736 
or seventeen years before the known date of Dantidurga, The G urj- 
jaras probably retired to the Eajpipla hills and further east on the 
confines of M41wa where they may have held a lingering sway.^ 
No Gujardt event of importance is recorded during the reign of 
Erishna (a.d. 765) or of his son Govinda II. (a.d. 780) who about 


Ind. Ant. XI. 112,^ ^ Bombay Arch, Siir, Separate Xiimber, 10, 94, 

* This verse •which immediately follows the mention of Govinda’s conquests on the. 
banks of the Mahi and the Xarbadd pnnningly explains the name of the M4tar t^inka 
as meaning the Mother^s t^luka. ^ ^ Ind. Ant. XII. 156. 

® The Kh4ndesh Keve and Dore Gujars of CHopdA and Eaver in the east, and also 
over most of the west, may he a remnant of these Gujars of Broach who at this time 
(a.d. 740), and perhaps again about sixty years later, may have been forced up the 
Narhadii and TApti into South MAlwa and ^Vest Khdndesh. This is doubtful as their 
migration is said to have taken plj^j^ in the eleventh century and may have been due to 
pressure from the north the effect'of Mahmud GliazhavVs invasions (a.d, 1000-1025), 
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A.I). 795 was superseded by liis powerful younger brotlier Dbruva.-^ 

Dhruva was a mighty monarch, whose conquests spread from 
South India as far north as AllahdbM, During Dhniva’s life- 
time his vson Govinda probably ruled at Mayfirakhandi or Morklianda 
intheU^asik district and held the Ghdt country and the Gujarat 
coast from Balsar northwards. Though according to a Kapadvanj 
grant Govinda had several brothers the RMhanpur (a.b. 808) and 
Van^Dindori (a.b. 808) grants of his son Govinda IIL state that 
his father, seeing Govinda’s supernatural Krishna-like powers, 
offered him the sovereignty of the whole world, Govinda declined^ 
saying, The Eaiithikd, or coast tract already given to me is 
enough. Seeing that Mayhrakhandi or Moi’khanda in NMk was 
Govinda’s capital, this Kanthikd* appears to be the coast from 
Balsd-r northwards. 

According to Gujardt Govinda’s (a.d. 827-833) Kdvi grant 
(a.d. 827), finding his power threatened by Stambha and other kings, 
Dhruva made the great Govinda independent during his own 
lifetime. This suggests that while Dhruva continued to hold the 
main Rashtrakfita sovereignty in the Dakhan, he probably invested 
Govinda with the sovereignty of Gujardt. This fact the Kdvi 
grant (a.d. 827) being a Gujardt grant would rightly mention while 
it would not find a place in the Rddhanpur {a.b, 808) and Vaii- 
Dindori (a.d. 808) grants of the main Rashtrakfitas. Of the kings 
who opposed Govinda the chief was Stambha who may have some 
connection with Cambay, as, during the time of the Anahilavdda 
kings, Cambay came to be called Stambha-tirtha instead of by its old 
name of Gambhiita, According to the grants the allied chiefs 
were no match for Govinda. The Guijjara fled through fear, not, 
returning even in dreams, and the Mdlava king submitted. Who- 
the Gurjjara was it is hard to say. He may have belonged to 
some Gurjjara dynasty that rose to importance after Dantidurga’s 
conquest or the name may mean a ruler of the Gurjjara country. 
In either case some North Gujarat ruler is meant whose conquest 
opened the route from Bi'oach to Malwa. From Mdlwa Govinda 
marched to the Vindhyas where the king apparently of East 
MAiwa named Mara Sarva submitted to Govinda paying tribute. 
Prom the Vindhyas Govinda returned to Gujarat passing the rains 
at S'ribhavana/ apparently Sarbhon in the Amod tdluka of Broach, 
a favourite locality which he had ruled during his father’s lifetime. 
After the rains Govinda went south as far as the Tungabhadra. 
On starting for the south Govinda handed Gujarat to his brother 
Indra with whom begins the Gujarat branch of the Rashtrakiitas. 
Several plates distinctly mention that Indra was given the kingdom 
of the lord of Lata by (his brother) Govinda. Other Gujardt grants, 
apparently with intent to show that Indra won Gujarat and did not 
receive it in gift, after mentioning S'arvva Amoghavarslia as the 
successor of Govinda (A.D. 818), state that the king (apparently of 
Gujardt) was S'arvva’s uncle Indra. 


i Ind. Ant. VI. 66 ; Jour. B. A. Soc. V, 350. 
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simd. Ant. VI. 65.. 
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As Govinda III. handed Gujarat to his brother Indra about S"aka 
730 (a.d. 808) and as the grant of Indra’s son Karka is dated S'aka 
734 (a.d. 812) Indra^s reign must have been short. Indra is styled 
the ruler of the entire kingdom of Ldtes'vara/ the protector of 
the mandala ot given to him by his lord. An important verse 
in an unpublished Baroda grant states that Indra chased the lord 
of Gurjjara who had prepared to fight, and that he honourably 
protected the ’multitude of Dakhan (Dakshindpatha) feudatories 
{mahdbximmitas) whose glory was shattered by S'nvallabba (that is 
S'arvva or Amoghavarsha)® then heir-apparent of Govinda. That 
is, in attempting to establish himself in independent power^ Indra 
aided certain of the Rashtrakuta feudatories in an effort to shake 
oS the overlordship of Amoghavarsha. 

Indra was succeeded by his son Karka I. who is also called 
Suvarnavarsha and P4talamalla. Karka reversed his father^s 
policy and loyally accepted the overlordship of the main 
R^shtrakiitas. Three grants of Karka’s remain, the Baroda grant 
dated S aka 734 (a.I), 812), and two unpublished grants from 
Navs^ri and Surat dated respectively S'aka 738 (a.d. 816) and 
S'aka 743 (a.d. 821). Among Doctor BliagvdnMhs collection of 
inscriptions bequeathed to the British Museum the Bax'oda grant 
says that Karka’s srumi or lord, apparently Govinda III, made 
use of Karka’s arm to protect the king of Malava against invasion 
by the king of Gurjjara who had become pufied up by conquering 
the lords of Gauda and Tanga that is modern Bengal This powerful 
Gurjjara king who conquered countries so distant as Bengal has 
not been identified. He must have been ruling north of the Mahi 
and threatened an invasion of M41wa by way of Dohad. He 
may have been either a Talabhi king or one of the Bhinmal 
Gurjjaras, who, during the decline of the Yalabhis, and with the 
help of their allies the Ghdvadas of Anahilavdda whose leader at 
this time was Yog Ed-ja (a.B. 806-841), may have extended their 
dominion as far south as the Mahi As the Baroda plate (a.b. 812) 
makes no mention of Amoghavarsha- S'arvva while the Navsari 
plate (a.d. 816) mentions him as the next king after Govinda III. 
it follows that Govinda III. died and Amoghavarsha succeeded 
between A.B. 8l2 and 816 (S'. 734 and 738). This supports 
Mr. ileet’s conclusion, on the authority of Amoghavarsha'^s Sirur 
inscription, that he came to the throne in S'aka 736 (a.d. 814). At 
first Amoghavarsha was unable to make head against the opposition 
of some of his relations and feudatories, supported, as noted 
above, by Karka*s father Indra. He seems to have owed his 


^ Tlie kingdom is not called L4ta in the copperplate hut Liltesvara-mandala. Aix 
unpublished Baroda grant has 

The ruler famous hy glory, of the whole kingdoin of the king of L4ta. Other 
published grants record Grovinda’s gift of G-ujardt to Indra as 

Of him (Indra) to whom the kingdom of the lord of Lfita had been sriven bv him 
(Govinda). Ind. Ant. XII. 182. * *:> 

2 Ind. Ant, XIL 160; unpublished Baroda grant. fTrivallablia appears to mean 
Amoghavarsba who is also^ called Bakshmivallahha in an inscription at Sirur in 
Bhdrwar (Ind. Ant. XII, 215). 
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subsequent success to his cousin Karka whom an unpublished Surat 
grant and two later grants (S'. 757 and S'. 789, A I). 835 and 807) 
describe as establishing Amoghavarsha in his own place after 
conquering by the strength of his arm arrogant tributary Iliishtra- 
kiitas who becoming firmly allied to each other had occupied 
provinces according to their own will. 

Karka^s Baroda plates (S'. 734, A.D. 812) record the grant of 
Baroda itself called Vadapadraka in the text. Baroda is easily 
identified by the mention of the surrounding villages of Jambuvd- 
vika the modern Jambuvada on the east, of Ankottaka the modern 
Akota on the west, and of Vaggh^chchha perhaps the modern 
Vdghodia on the north. The writer of the grant is mentioned 
as the great minister of peace and war jSTemafditya >son of Durga- 
bhatta, and the Dfitaka or grantor is said to be E5japutra that is 
prince Dantivarmman apparently a son of Karka. The grantee is 
a Brahman originally of Valabhi. 

Karka's Navsari grant (S'. 738, a.D. 816) is made from Kheddand 
records the gift of the village of Samlpadraka in the country lying 
between the Mahi and the Narbadl, The grantee is a South 
Indian Brdhman from Bddami in Bijdpur, a man of learning popu- 
larly known as Pandita Vallabhar^ja because he was proficient in 
the fourteen Vidyas. The Dutaka of this grant is a South 
Indian hhntfjo ot militaiy officer named the illustrious Dronamma, 

Karka s Surat grant ( S'. 743, a.d. 82 1 ) is made from the royal camp 
on the bank of the Vankika apparently the Vanki creek near 
Balsdr. It records the grant of a field in Ambapataka village 
near N^gasarika (Navsari) to a Jain temple at Nagarika (Navsdii). 
The writer of the grant is the minister of war and peace Narayana 
son of Durgabhatta. As this is the first grant by a Gujarat 
Edshtrakufca of lands south of the Tdpti it may he inferred that in 
return for his support Amoghavarsha added to Karka’s territory 
the portion of the Horth Konkan which now forms Gujarat south 
of the Tapti. 

According to Karka^s Baroda plate (S'. 734, a.d. 812) Karka had a 
son named Dantivarmman who is mentioned as the princely Dutaka 
of the plate. The fact of being a Dutaka implies that Dantivarm- 
man was then of age. That Dantivarmman was a son of Karka 
is supported by Akalavarsha^s Bagumrd, plate (S'. 810, a.d, 888), 
where, though the plate is badl j composed and the grammar is faulty, 
certain useful details are given regax’ding Dantivarmman who is 
clearly mentioned as the son of Kaika. Karka had another son 
named Dhruva, who, accordingto three copperplates, succeeded to the 
throne. But as Dan tivarmmaiTs son’s grant is dated S'aka 810 or 
seventy-six years later than the Baroda plate some error seems to 
have crept into the genealogy of the plate. Neither Dantivarmman 
nor Dhi-uva seems to have succeeded their father as according to 
Govinda’s K4vi grant (a.d. 827) their uncle Go vinda succeeded 
his brother Karka. The- explanation may be that Dantivarmman 
died during his father’s lifetime, and that some years later, after a 
great yearning for a son,^ probably in Karka’s old age, a second 

^ Several copperplates give Karka tke Futriyakiskisija Son -yearning. 
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son Dbruva was born, during whose minority, after Karka^s death, 
Govinda appears to have temporarily occupied the throne. 

This Govinda, the brother and successor of Karka, was also called 
[Prabhiitavarsha. One plate of Govinda's Kdvi grant is dated 
Saka 749 (a.d. 827), It gives no details regarding Govinda. The 
grant is made from Broach and records the gift of a village^ 
to a temple of the Sun called Jaydditya in Kotipur near Kdpika 
that is K^vi thirty miles north of Broach. The writer of the grant 
is Yogesvara son of Avalokita and the Ddtaka or grantor was 
one Bhatta Kumuda. As it contains no reference to Go vinda’s 
succession the plate favours the view that Govinda remained in 
power only during the minority of his nephew Dhruva. 

This Dhruva, who is also called Nirupama and Dhard,varsha, is 
mentioned as ruler in a Baroda grant dated S'aka 757 (a.i>. 835).^ 
He therefore probably came to the throne either on attaining his 
majority in the lifetime of his uncle and predecessor Govinda or 
after Govinda's death. Dhruva^s Baroda grant (S^757, A.n. 835) is 
made from a place called SarvvamangaM near Kheda and records 
the gift of a village to a Brdhman named Yoga® of Badarasidhi 
apparently Borsad. The writer of the grant is mentioned as the 
minister of peace and war, Nar^yana son of Durgabhatta, and 
the Ddtaka or grantor is the illustrious Devardja. Dhruva seems 
to have abandoned his father’s position of loyal feudatory to the 
main Eashtrakutas. According to a copperplate dated S'aka 832 
(a.d. 910) Vallabha that is Amoghavarsha, also called the illus- 
trious great Skanda, sent an army and besieged and burned the 
Kanthikd that is the coast tract between Bombay and Cambay. 
In the course of this campaign, according to Dhruva II.’s Bagumra 
grant (S. 789, A.n. 867),^ Dhruva died on the field of battle covered 
with wounds while routing the army of Vallabha or Amoghavarsha. 
This statement is supported by a Kanheri cave inscription which 
shows that Amoghavarsha was still alive in S'aka 799 (a.d. 877). 

Dhruva was succeeded by his son Akalavarsha also called 
S^ubhatuhga. A verse in Dhruva II.’s Bagumrd, grant (S'. 789, A.n. 
867) says that Akalavarsha established himself in the territory of 
his father, which, after Dhruva’s death in battle, had been overrun 
by the army of Vallabha and had been distracted by evil-minded 
followers and dependants.^ 

Akalavarsha was succeeded by his son Dhruva II. also called 
Dh^r^varsha and Nirupama. Of Dhruv^a II, two copperplates remain 
the published Bagumr^ grant dated Saka 789^ (A.n. 867) and an 


^ All village and 'boundary details have been identified by Dr, Billiler, Ind. Ant. Y. 
148. Sind. Ant. XI Y. 199, 

2 This donee is said to have been given the name of Jyotishika by the illustrious 
Govindar4ia apparently the uncle and predecessor of the granting king, 

^Ind, Ant, XII. 179. 

® Ind. Ant. XII. 184. The verse may he translated ‘ By whom before long was 
occupied the province handed down from his father which had been overrun hy the 
forces of Yallabha and distracted by numbers of evil-minded followers,’ 

6 Ind. Ant, XII. 179. 
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unpublished Barocla grant dated S^aka 793 (a,b. 871).^ Both plates 
I'ecoi'd that Dhruva crushed certain intrigues among his relatives 
or handhuvarga, and established himself firmly on the throne. 
Eegardiiig the troubles at the beginning of his reign theBagumrd 
plate states that on one side Vallabha the head of the Dakhan 
Eashtrakiitas was still against him ; on another side Dhruva had to 
face an army of Gurjjaras instigated by a member of his own 
family^ ; thirdly he was opposed by certain of his relatives or hdndha^ 
vdJi ; and lastly he had to contend against the intrigues of a younger 
brother or amija. It further appears from Dhruva II/s Bagumrd 
plate that he checked an inroad by a Mihira king with a powerful 
army. This Mihira king was probably a chief of the Kdthi^vMa 
Mehrs who on the downfall of the Yalabhis spread their power 
across Gujarat. In all these troubles the Baguim'4 grant notes that 
Dhruva was aided by a younger brother named Govindaraja. This 
Govindaraja is mentioned as appointed by Dhruva the Dutaka of 
the grant. 

Dhruva II.’s Bagumrd (a.d. 867) grant was made at Bhngu- 
Kachchha or Broach after bathing in the NarbadA It records the 
gift to a Brdhman of the village of Par^hanaka, probably the village 
of Palsdna^ twelve miles south-east of Bagumra in the Balesar sub- 
division of the Gaik wdr's territory of Surat andKTavsari. Dhruva’s 
Baroda grant (a.d. 871) was also made at Broach. It is a grant to the 
god Kapdles'vara Mahiideva of the villages Konvalli and ifakkabhajja 
both mentioned as close to the south bank of the Mah!. The facts 
that the Bagumra grant (A.D. 867) transfers a village so far south 
as Balesar near Navsari and that four years later the Baroda grant 
(a.d. 871) mentions that Dhruva’s territory lay between Broach 
and the Mahi seem to prove that between a.d, 867 and 871 the 
portion of Dhruva’wS kingdom south of Broach passed back into the 
hands of the main Eashtrakutas. 

The next and last known GujaiAt Edshtrakuta king is 
Akalavarsha-Krishna son of Dantivarmman. A grant of this king 
has been found in Bagumra dated S'aka 810 (a.d. 888).^ The 
composition of the grant is so bad and the genealogical verses 
after Karka are so confused that it seems unsafe to accept any of 


^ This plate was in Dr. BbagvafnUl’s possession. It is among the plates bequeathed to 
the British Museum. Dr. Bhanddrkar (B. B. B. A. S. Jl. XVIII. 255) mentions another 
unpublished grant of S'. 789 (a.I). 867) made by Dhruva’s brother Dantivarmraan. 

2 These may he either the Grurj jaras between MAlwa and Gujardt, or the Bhinmdl 
Gurjjaras north of the Mahi. It is also possible that they may be Chdvadas as in this 
passage the term Gurjjara does not refer to the tribe but to the country. [There 
seems little x’eason to doubt the reference is to the Gurjjaras of Bhinmdl or ^rimdl^ 
probably acting tlirongh their underlords the Cbdvadds of Anahilavdcia whose king 
in A.I). 865 was the warlike Kshem Bdja (a.d. 841 -866). Census and other recent 
information establish almost with certainty that the Chdvadds or Chdvotekas are of the 
Gurjjara race.] 

3 The identification is not satisfactory. Except the Brdhman settlement of Mottaka, 

apparently the well known Motdla Brdhman settlement of Motd, which is mentioned as 
situated on the west though it is on the north-east, none of the boundary villages 
can be identified in the neighbourhood of Palsidna, In spite of this the name Palsdna 
and its close vicinity to Bagumrd where the grant was found make this identification 
probable. ^ i^a. Ant. XIII. 65. 
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its details except its date which is clearly ^aka 810 (a.d. 888). It 
seems also improbable that the son of DantiTarinman who flourished 
in S'aka 734 (a.B. 812) could be reigning in Saka 810 (a.I). 888) 
S6?enty-sk years later. Still the sixty-three years^ reign /of the 
contemporary M4nyakheta Rdshtraktita Amoghavarsha (S, 736- 
799,1.0. 814-877) shows that this is not impossible. 

The grant which is made from Anklesvar near Broach records 
the gift to two Brahmans of the village of KavithasMhi the modern 
Eos^d four miles north-east of Surat, described as situated in the 
Variavi (the modern Variavtwo miles north of Surat) sub-division of 
116 villages in the province of Konkan. The grant is said to have 
been written by the peace and war minister the illustrious Jajjaka 
son of Kaluka, the Dutaka being the head officer (maliattama- 
sarvddhikdrij the Brahman Ollaiyaka.-^ This grant seems to imply 
the recovery by the local dynasty of some portion of the disputed 
area to the south of the^Tdpti. This recovery must have been a 
passing success. After Saka 810 (a.d 888) nothing is known of the 
Gujarat R^sh^ rakutas. And the re-establishment of the power of the 
R^^shtrak litas of Manyakheta of the mainline in south Gujarat in 
S'aka 836 (a.d. 914) is proved by two copperplates found inNavsarl 
which record the grant of villages near Navsd.rl, in what the text 
calls the Ld-ta country, by king Indra Nityamvarsha son of 
Jagattuhga and grandson of Krishna Akdlavarsha.^ 

That Amoghavarsha’s long reign lasted till ^aka 799 (a.d. 877) 
is clear from the Kanheri cave inscription already referred to. His 
reign can hardly have lasted much longer ; about i^akaSOO (a.d. 878) 
may be taken to be its end. 

Amoghavarsha was succeeded by his son Krishna also called 
Akalavarsha, both his names being the same as those of the Gujarat 
Rdshtrakiita king of the same time (a.d. 888).^ It has been noted 
above that, in consequence of the attempt of Karka’s son Dhruva I. 
(a.d. 835-867) to establish his independence, Amoghavarsha’s rela- 
tions with the Gujardt Rdshtrakiitas became extremely hostile and 
probably continued hostile till his death (a.d. 877). That Amogha- 
varsha^s son Krishna kept up the hostilities is shown by Indra^s 
two Navsdri plates of S^aka 836 (a.d. 914) which mention his grand- 
father Krishnafighting with the roaring Gurjjara.^ Regarding this 
fight the late Rdshtraktlta Kardd* plate (S'. 891, a.d. 973) further 
says that Krishna^s enemies frightened by his exploits abandoned 
Khetaka, that is Kheda, with its Mandala and its forepart that is 
the surrounding country. Probably this roaring Gurjjara or king 
of Gujarat, was a northern ally called in by some Edshtrakuta of the 


» Ina.Ant. XIIL 65-69. 

^ These were among Dr. Bh; 
two grants published by Dr. ] 
^ See above page 127. 

4 The text is: “ “ 


^’'dnUTs copperplates, and seem to be the same as the 
banddrkar in B. B. B. A. S. Jl. XVIII. 253. 
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Gujarat branch, peril aps by Krishna’s ■ namesake the donor o! the 
A.B. B88 Bagnrarsi grant. The'Dakhan Krishna seems to have 
triomphed over liis Gujanlt namesake as henceforward South Gujarat 
or lidta was permanently included in;. the territory of the Bakhan 
Raslitrakutasd' 

At this time (a.d. 910) a grant from Kapadvanj dated S'. 8;32 
(a.b. 910) and published in Bp. Ind. 1. 52fi* states that a mahd- 
sdmanta or iiuble of Krishna Akdlavarsha’s named Prachanda, with 
his dandcmdyaka Chandragiipta, was in charge of a sub-division of 
750 villages in the Khedd. district at Harshapura apparently Harsoi 
near Pardntij. The grant gives the name of Prachanda’s family as 
Brahma- vaka (?) and states that the family gained its fortune or 
Lakslimi by the prowess of the feet of Akdlavarsha, showing that 
the members of the family drew their authority from Akdlavarsha, 
The grant mentions four of Prachanda’s ancestors, all of whom 
have non-Gujarat Kdnarese-Iooking names. Though not independ- 
ent rulers Prachanda’s ancestors seem to have been high Rdshtrakuta 
officers. The first is called S'uddha-kkumbadi, the second his son 
Degadi, the third Degadi’s son R^jahainsa, the fourth Rajahamsa’s 
son Dhavalappa the father of Prachanda and Akkuka. The plate 
describes Rdjahamsa as bringing back to his bouse its flying fortune 
as if he had regained lost authority. The plate describes Dhavalappa 
as killing the enemy in a moment and then giving to his lord the 
Mandalaor kingdom which the combined enemy, desirous of glory, 
had taken. This apparently refers to Akalavarsha’s enemies abandon- 
ing Khetaka with its Mandala as mentioned in the late Rdshtrakuta 
Karda plate (a.b. 973). Dhavalappa is probably Akdlavarsha’s 
general who fought and defeated the roaring Gurjjara, a success 
which may have led to Dhavalappa being placed in military charge 
of Gujarat." The Kapadvanj (a.d. 910) grant describes Dhavalappa’g 
son Prachanda with the feudatory title ‘ Who has obtained the five 
great wmrds.’ Dr. Bhagvd.nMl believed Prachanda to be a mere 
epithet of Akkuka, and took Chandragupta to be another name of 
the same person, but the published text gives the facts as above 
stated. The grantee is a Brahman and the grant is of the village 
of Vj%hr^sa, perhaps Vagr^ in Broach,^ The plate describes 
Akkuka as gaining glory fighting in the battle field, A rather 
unintelligible verse follows implying that at this time the Sella- 
VidyMharas, apparently the North Konkan S^ililharas (who traced 
their lineage from the Vidyddharas) also helped Ak^lavarsha against 
his enemies,^ probably by driving them from South Gujarat. The 
S'ilahilra king at this time would be Jhanjha (a.d, 916). 

^ It will be noted that in S'aka 833 (A.D. 914) Krishna’s grandson Indra re -grants 
400 resumed villages many of which were perhaps resumed at this time by Krishna. 

® It follows that none of Dliavalappa's three ancestors had any connection with 
duJarAt. 

® Dr. Hultsch (Ep. Ind. I. 52) identifies Vy%hr4sa with Vagh^s, north-east of 
Kapadvanj. Dr, Bhagv.inUrs account of the grant was based on an impression sent 
to him by the Mamlatdiir of Kapadvanj, 

< The text is: cPTlT^ qTpRT 

l\] Dr. Hultsch takes the Sella^VidyMhara here named 

to be another brother of Prachanda and Akkuka. The verse is corrupt, 

,b]397-17 
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Krishna or AMlavarsha had a son named Jagattuhga who does 
not appear to have come to the throne. Other plates show that 
he went to Ohedi the modern Bnndelkhand and remained there 
during his father’s lifetime. By Lakshmi the daughter of the king 
of Ohedi^ Jagattuhga had a son named Indra also called Nityam 
Eat^akandarpa. In both of Indra's Navsarl copperplates (a.d. 914) 
Indra is mentioned as Pdddnudhydtaj Falling at the feet of, that is 
successor ofy not his father but his grandfather Akalavarsha.^ 
One historical attribute of Indra in both the plates is that ^^he 
uprooted in a moment the Mehr/'^ apparently referring to some 
contemporary Mehr king of North Kathidvada. Both the Navsdrl 
plates of Sfaka 836 (a.b. 914) note that the grants were made under 
peculiar conditions. The plates say that the donor Indra Nityam- 
varslnu with his capital at MAnyakheta, had come to a place named 
Kurundaka for thepaffahandhaor investiture festival. It is curious 
that though M^nyakheta is mentioned as the capital the king is 
described as having come to Kurundaka for the investiture. 
Kurundaka was apparently not a large town as the plates mention 
that it was given in grant.^ At his investiture Indra made great 
gifts. He weighed himself against gold or silver, and before 
leaving the scales he gave away Kurundaka and other places, twenty 
and a half Mkhs of dramma coins, and 400 villages previously 
granted but taken back by intervening kings. These details have 
an air of exaggeration. At the same time gifts of coins hy Idkks 
are not improbable by ao mighty a king as Indra and as to the 
villages the bulk of them had already been alienated. The fact of 
lavish grants is supported by the finding of these two plates of the 
same date recording grants of two different villages made on the 
same occasion, the language being the same, and also by a verse in 
the late Rdshtrakfita Kardd plate {S'. 894, a.d. 972) where Indra is 
described as making numerous grants on copperplates and building 
many temples of S^iva.^ The date of Indra’s grants (S'. 836, a.b. 914) 
is the date of his investiture and accession. This is probable as 
the latest known date of his grandfather Krishna is S'aka 833® 
(a.D. 911) and we know that Indra’s father Jagattunga did not 
reign.® IJmvara and Tenna, the villages granted iU the two inves- 
titure plates, are described as situated near Kammaiiijja the modern 
Kamlej in the L^ta province. They are probably the modern villages 
of Umra near Sayan four miles west of Kdmlej, and of Tenna 
immediately to the west of Bardoli, which last is mentioned under 
the form Varadapallika as the eastern houudary village. Dhruva 
II.*s Bagumra plate (S^. 789, a.d. 867) mentions Tenna as granted 


\ The Kh4rep4tan grant makes this clear by passing over Indra's father Jagat- 
tunga in the genealogy and entering Indra as the grandson and successor of 
AkAlavarsha. Jour. B. B. R. A, Soc. 1. 217. 

* The text has to chime with the poetical allusion and iigure 

about Indra. By Meru no doubt Hera or Hehr is meant. 

3 Kurundaka may be the village of Kurund in the Th^na zilla seven miles north-east 
of Bhiwndi. It was a village given away in grant and cannot therefore be any large 
towm. [Kurundvdd at the holy meeting of the Krishna and Panchgangain the 
Southern MarAtha Country close to Narsoba’s V^di seems a more likely place for an 
investiture, j * J. R. A. S. IJL 94. « Ind. Ant. XI, 109.- « Bee above. 
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by Dbrava I, to a Br^limaii named Dboddi the Mbef of tlie 
Nennapa wbo is the grantee of Dhrava II.’s a.d. 867 Bagumrd 
grant, whose son Siddhabhatta is the grantee of Tndra^s A.D. 914 
grant.^ The re-granting of so many villages points to the re- 
establishment of the main R^shtrakdta power and the disappearance 
of the Gujarat branch of the Edshtrakutas.® 

Though no materials remain for fixing how long after a.b. 914 
Gujarat belonged to the M4nyakheta H4shtrak6tas, they probably 
continued to hold it till their destruction in S"aka 894 (a.d. 972) by 
the Western Chdlukya king Tailappa* This is the more likely as 
inscriptions show that till then the neighbours of Gujardt, the 
North Eonkan ^ilah4ras, acknowledged Eashtrakiita supremacy. 

It is therefore probable that Gujarat passed to the conquering 
Tailappa as part of the Rashtrakiifca kingdom. Further,, as noted: 
below in Part I L Chapter II., it seems reasonable to suppose that 
about S'aka 900 (a.d. 978) Tailappa entrusted Gujar^it to his general 
Bdrappa or Dvarappa, who fought with the Solanki Mdlardja of 
Anahilavada (a,b. 9&1-997). 

Cxhe text does not carry the quest ioB of the origin of the Edshtrakiitas beyond 
the point that, about the middle of the fifth century a.d., two tribes bearing the- 
closely associated names Bithodand Ra^^a, the leaders of both of which are known 
in Sanskrit as Rdsh^rakutas, appeared the first in Upper India the second in the 
Bombay Karuitak, and that the traditions of both tribes seem to show they were either 
southerners or foreigners Brdhmanised and included under- the alb embracing term 
Bajput. The Saiiskrit form Rashtrafcdta may mean either leaders of the* Rdshtra 
tribe or heads of the territorial division named rdshtra* The cl )sely related fornHi 
Bishtrapati and Grdmakdta occur (above page 82) in Vaiabhi inscriptions. And Mr, 
Fleet (Kanarese Dynasties, 32) notices that Rdshtrakuta is used in the inecripticns of 
many dynasties as a title equivalent to Rdshtrapati. Such a title might rectdilj 
become a family name like that of the Sahi Jdts of the Panjdb or the Marathi 
surnames Patel, Nadkarni, and Desii. It may be noted that one of the Mdrwdr 
traditions ( Rajputana Gazetteer, III. 216) connects the word Eathod with Rdshtra 
country making the original form Rdshtravara or World-blessing and referring to an 
early tribal guardian Rdshtras^yena or the World-Falcon. It is therefore possible that 
the origin of both forms of the name, of Rdthod as well as of Edshtrakuta, is the title 
ruler of a district. At the same time in the case of the southern Rdshtrakutas the 
balance of evidence is in support of a tribal origiu of the name. The Rattas of 
Sauadatti in Belgaum, apparently with justice, claim descent from the former Edslitra- 
kdta rulers (Belganm Gazetteer, 355). Farther that the Bishtrakdtas considered 
themselves to belong to the Ratta tribe is. shown by Indra Nityamvarsha (A.D. 914) 


^ Though the narne of the. gotra Lahshamd'^sa and JjjikshdT/dnasa differs slightly 
In the two, grants, the identity of the name Nennapa the son of Dhoddi and the 
father of Siddhabhatta the a.d. 914 grantee, suggests that the original grant of the 
village of Tenna by*’bhruva I. (A..D. 795) had been cancelled in the interval and in 
4.D. 914 was renewed by king Indra Nityamvarsha* fDr. Bhanddrkar reads the 
name in Indra’s Navsdri grant (a-d. 914) as Vennapa.l 
2 That in a.d. 916 the Dakhan RAshtrakiltas held Gujardt as far north as Cambay 
is supported by the Arab traveller Al Masndi who (Prairies d’Or, I. 253 - 254) speaks 
of Cambay, when he visited it, as a flourishing town ruled by Bania the deputy of 
the BalharA lord of MAokir. The country along the gulf of Cambay was a succes- 
sion of* gardens villages fields and woods with date-palm and other groves alive witk 
peacocks and parrots, ^ 
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calling liimself Ra^takandarpa tke Love of the Rattas. The result is thus in agreement 
with the view accepted in the text that Bdshtrakuta means leaders of the Batta tribe, 
the form Bdshtra being perhaps chosen because the leaders held the position of 
Ba'shtrakufas or District Headmen. According to Dr. Bhanddrkar (Deccan History, 9) 
the tribal name Batta or BAshtra enters into the still more famous Dakhan tribal 
name Maharfitha or Mahrdtta. So far as present information goes both the Battas and 
the Great Rattas are to he traced to the Edstikas mentioned in number five of Asoka’s 
(b.c. 245) Girndr edicts among the Apardntas or westerners along with the Peteiiikas 
or people of Paithan about forty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar (Kolhdpur Gazetteer, 
82). Whether the Rdstika of the edicts is like Petenika a purely local name and if so 
why a portion of the north Dakhan should be specially known as the country or 
Bdshtra are points that must remain open J 

The explanation that Kd^the second half of Rdshtrakiita, means chief, has been 
accepted in the text. This is probably correct. At the same time the rival theory 
deserves notice that the name Rdshtrakfita is formed from two tribal names Kiita 
representing the early widespread tribe allied to the Gonds known as Kottas and 
Kods in the Central Provinces North Konkan and Delhi (Thdna Gazetteer, XII. Part II. 
414). In support of this view it may be noticed that Abhimanyu’s fifth century 
Bdshtrakiita inscription (J. Bo. Br. E. As. XVI. 92j refers to the Kottas though as 
enemies not allies of the Rdshtrakutas, At the same time certain details in 
Abhimanyu’s grant favour an early Bdshtraku^a settlement in the Central Piovinces, 
the probable head-quarters of the Kot^s. The grant is dated from Mdnapura and 
is made to Dakshina S'iva of Pethapangaraka which may be the Great S^iva shrine in 
the Mahddev hills in Hoshangdbdd, as this shrine is under the management of a 
petty chief of a place called Pagdra, and as Mafnpur in the Vindhya hills is not far 
off. Against the tribal origin of tbe word Kuta is to be set the fact that the northern 
Battas are also called B^shtrakdtas- though any connection between them and the 
Kotta tribe seems unlikely. 

The question remains were the southern Rattas or Bdshtraktitas connected with 
the northern B4<thods or B^shtrakdtas, If so what was the nature of the connection 
and to what date does it belong. The fact^that, while the later southern Bashtrakdtas 


1 It seems doubtfiil whether tbe KJiiiarese Raidas the Belgaum Rswfis and the Telugu Beddis could 
have been Mstikas or locals in the notrth Dakhan. The widespread^Mdis trace their origin 
(Balfour’s EncyolopaBdia of India, III, to E5.jamandri about thirty miles from tbe mouth of the 
Go£&vari. A tradition of a northern origin remains among some of the Reddis, The Tinnivelly 
Eeddis (Madras J. Lit. and Science, l$S7-8$, page 136 note 96) call themselves Audh Reddis and assert 
that Oudh is the native country of their tribe. The late Sir George Campbell (J. E. As, Soc. XXXV. 
Fart 11. 129) has recorded the notable fact that the fine handsome Reddis of the north of the KJlnara 
f*ountry are like the J 4ts. With this personal resemblance may bo compared the Reddis’ ourions form 
of polyandry (Balfour’s Encyolopsodia, III, 330) in accordance with which the wife of the child-husband 
bears children to the adult males of the family, a practice which received theories (compare 
Hr, Kirkpatriok in Indian Ant, VII. 86 and Dr. Muir in Ditto VI. 315) would associate with the 
northern or Skythian conquerors of Upper India during the early centuries of the Christian era. In 
support of a northern R^ta element later than Asoka’s Rilstikas the following points may be noted. 
That the KshaharJlta or Khahar3,ta tribe to which the great northern conqueror NahS-pana (i.n. 180) 
belonged should disappear from the Dakhan seems unlikely. Karahfifaka the Mahdbh^rata name 
(As, Res, XV, 47, quoted in Wilson’s Works VI. 178) for EarS,d on the Krishna suggests that 
NahapSna’s conquest incluied S^tdra and that the name of the holy place on the KrishJia was altered 
to give it a resemblance to the name of the conqueror's tribe. That, perhaps after their overthrow 
by Gautamiputra«3'4takar»i (i-.n, 140), the Khaharfi.tas may have established a local centre at 
Kanmdw&d at the meeting of the Krishna and the PanchgangS. may be the explanation why in 
i.n. 914, centuries after Mlnyakheta or Mdlkhet had become their capital, the Rdshftrakdifa Indra 
should proceed for investiture to Kurmxdaka, which, though this is doubtful, may be KurandwS^, 
The parallel case of the Kbaharifcaa’ associates the Palhavas, who passed across the southern Dakhan 
and by intermarriage have in the FiJlas assumed the characteristics of a southern tribe, give a 
probability to the existence of a, northern, Khaharata or Rita element in the southern Rdshfraku^as 
and Eaffas which the facts at present available would not otherwise justify. 
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etll themselves YMavas of the Lunar race, ' the. aortherners ' claim descent either 
from Ku§a the son of Kama or .from Hiranyaka^ipu wonld seem to prove no 
connection did not Abhimanyn’s fifth century grant show that in Iu4 time the 
southern Hashtrakiitas had not begun to claim Yadava descent. Tlxat the Mdrwdr 
Kdthocis trace their name to the rdht or spine of Indra (Tod’s Aimais, II. 2), and 
in a closely similar fashion the Edth or Hattu Jdts of the b'utlej {Ibbetson’s ISSl 
Census, page 236) explain their name as stronghanded, and the Eattjis of Bijapur (Bijdpnr 
Stat. Account, 145} trace their name to the Kdnarese rafta right arm, may imply no 
closer connection than the common attempt to find a meaning for the name Ratta 
in a suitable word of similar sound. A legend preserved in the Edjpuldim Gazetteer 
(III. 246), but not noted by Tod, tells how Sevji, after (A.n. 1139) the Musalmdns 
drove his father Jaichand out of KanauJ (Tod’s Annals, 1. 88) took Khergad from 
the Gehlots and went to the Kamdtak where the Rathods had ruled before they 
came to Eanauj, From the Karndtak Sevji brought the image of the Rdhtod 
Rashtra'^yena which is now in the temple of N %dna in Mev.ld. The account quoted 
in the text from Tod (Annals, I. 88) that the Bdthods who rose to power in MArwdr 
in the thirteenth century belonged to a royal family who had hold Kanauj since 
the fifth century has not stood the test of recent inquiry. It is now known that 
about A.D. 470 Kanauj wUvS in the hands of the Guptds. That about a.d. 600, accord- 
ing to the contemporary Briharshacharita it was ruled by tlie Maukhari Grahavarman 
who was put to death by a Mdlwa chief and was succeeded by Harsha. About a.d. 750, 
according to the Riij4taranginl, Kanauj was held by Yas'ovarmdn, and, in the next century, 
as inscriptions prove by the family of Bhoja. It was not till about a.d. 1050 that 
Kanauj was occupied by the GahadavAla or Gaharwala family from whom the Rdtliods 
of Mdrwilr claim descent.^ If the legendary connection of the Mdrwiir Rathods with 
Kanauj must be dismissed can the Mdrwdr Eilthods be a branch of the southern Rash-* 
trak litas who like the Marathds some 800 years later spread conquering northwards ? 
Such a northern settlement of the southern Rilshtrakutas miglit be a consequence of 
the victories of the great Ritshtrakuta Dhruva who according to received opinions about 
a.d. 790 conquered as far north as Allahdbld. It is beyond question that southerners 
or Karnitas were settled in North India between the seventh and the eleventh centuries. 
Still the latest information makes it improbable that Dhruva’s conquests extended further 
north than Gujardt. Nor has any special connection been traced between the southern 
Rdshtrakutas and the middle-age settlements of southerners or Karndtas in North 
India.^ hlust therefore the North Indian tribe of Rithods be admitted to have its origiu 


^ The eleventh century Kanauj Qdhadlavdlas are now represented by the Bundelas •who about 
1200 overthrew the Ghdndels in Bundelkhand, These Odharwdls or Bundelas trace their orig'in ta 
Benares or Kdsi and may, as Hoernie suggests, have been related to the Pdlas of that city who several, 
times intermarried with the Dakhan Eashfrakdtas. The Gdharvvdls seem, to have nothing to do with 
the district of Grarhvval (Gadwdl) in the HiraafIayas.-r(A. M. T, J.) 

2 The Vatsaraija defeated by Dhruva who has hitherto been identiSed with the Vatsa king of 
Kosarnbi is more likely to prove to be a Bachrdja of the Gurjjaras of Bhinmafl or S'rlinafl in north 
Gujaralt. Among references to southern settlements in North India between A.n. 0.00 and 1000 may 
be noted the tradition (Wilson’s Indian Caste, II. 143) of a Dravidian strain in the Kashmir Brarhiufiiw 
and in the eleventh century also in Kashmir (Rajaifcarangini, VI, 337> the i>resence of a S’aJtavafhana 
dynasty bearing the same name as the early S'aftavafhanas of Paithan near Ahmadnagar. Other 
instances which might seem more directly associated with the southern RafshtrakCiifas (a.i>. 500 - 970) are 
the six K4rndiaka rult-rs of Nep41 beginning with A.n.SSO (Irtd. Ant. VIL 911 and the natives of Knmditi- 
des'a in MafhmOd Ghaznavi’s army (A.n.lOOa-1025) who (Sachau’s Alberuni, 1, 173 ; II, 167) used the 
Karnafta alphabet. The presence of KarnaJia rulers in NepaJl in the ninth and tenth centuries remains 
a puzzle. But the use of the term KarnaJia for Ch&lukyas of KalyaJn in a.d. 1000 (Ep, lad. L 230) 
suggests that the Nepj^l chiefs were Ghalukyas rather than Ej^shtrakdtas : while MaJhmud Ghaznavi’a 
Kiarnartas may naturally be traced to the mercenary remains of Bjirappa’s army of Kalyafn Chaflukyas 
whose general Birappa was slain (EaJs MaJlaJ, I. 51) and his followers dispersed in north Gujaraft by 
Mfl a Ra?ja Solawki at the close of the tenth century. The only recorded connection of the southern 
B,s(Bh<'rakdi?as with Northern India during the middle ages (A.h. 760-1160) are their intermarriages 
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as late as tlie twelfth century, and further is the North Indian name Edthod laot tribal 
but. derived from the title head of a district. Several considerations make both of these 
solutions unlikely if not impossible. First there is the remarkably wides.pread existence 
of the name Hdhtor, Fatha, or Eatti, and endless variations of these names, in almost 
all parts of the Panj^b, among all castes from the Brdhman to the Balnch, among all 
religions Musalmdn, Sikh, Jain, and Br^hmanic.^ No doubt the practice of a waning 
tribe adopting the name of a waxing tribe bas always been common. No doubt also the 
fame of the name during the last 600 years must have tempted other classes to style- 
themselves Edthod. Still it is to be noted: first that (Ihhetson, pag*e240) the Rathods of 
the Panjdb though widespread are not numerous ; and second that the list of sub-cast©- 
names bas this merit that with a few exceptions the hdtders of the sub-name are not 
known by it but by some general or craft name. The evidence of these sub- caste or- 
tribal names seems therefore to support the view that some very large section of the- 
Fanj^h population represent an im-portant tribe or nation of whom the least mixed 
remnant are perhaps the Rathis or lower class Rajputs of K4agra and Chamba (Ihhetson, 
p^es 219 and 251) and from some connection with whom the MArwar Rafthods of the- 
thirteenth century may have taken their name. Among other traces of northern 
RAshtras in the middle ages may be mentioned the twelfth and thirteenth century 
RAshtrakiitaa of Badaun in the North-West Provinces (Kielhorn in- Epigraphia Indica,. 

I. 61 and 63) and (a.b. 1150) in the KumArapAla-Charitra (Tod’s Western India, 182); 
the mention of RAshtra-de^a near the SawAlak hills. Among earlier and more 
doubtful references are the Aratrioi whom probably correctly (since at that time A.i>. 
247 one main Roman trade route to Central Asia passed up the Indus) the author of the 
Periplus (McCrindle, 120) places between Abhiria or lower Sindh and Arachosia or 
south-east AfghanistAn that is in north Sindh or south PanjAh. Another earlier and 
still more doubtful reference is Pliny’s (a.d. 77) Oratur® (Hist, Nat. VI. 2S) whom 
Vivien de St. Martin (Geog. Greque et Latine de Tlnde, S03) identifies with the 
RAthods, The fact that while claiming descent from RAma the MarwAr RAthods (Tod’a 
Annals, 11. 2 and 5) preserved the legend that their founder was Yavana^wa from the 
northern city of Paralipur supports the view that the tribe to. which they belonged was 
of non-Indian or Central Asian origin, and that this is the tribe of whom traces remain 
in the RAthi RAj puts of the KAngra hill country and less purely in the widely spread 
RAts, Battas, and RAtis of the PanjAh plains. The examples among PanjAh caste 
names Kora for Arora (Ibbetson’s 1881 Census, page 297), Her- for Ahir (Ditto, 
230-275), and Heri for- Aheri (Ditto, 310) suggest that the PanjAh RAtbors or 
Battas may be the ancient Arattas whom the MahAbhArata (Oliap. VII. Verse 44. 

J. Bh Soc, VI. Pt. I. 387 and Vivien de St. Martin Geog, Greque et Latine de Tliide, 
149) ranks with Prasthalas, Madras, and GandhAras, PanjAh and frontier tribes, whose 
identification with the BAhikas (Kaniaparvan, 2063ff.) raises the probahiUty of 
a common Central Asian origin. Remembering that the evidence (Kshatrapa 
Chapter, pages 22 and 33) favours the view that the Kshatrapa family who ruled the 
PanjAh between B.c. 70 and A.D. 78 were of the same tribe as NahApana, and also 
that ShAhi is so favourite a prefix in Samudra Gupta’s {a.d. 380) list of KushAii 
jxdhes, the suggestion may be offered that KshaharAta is the earlier form of ShAharatta 
and is the tribe of foreigners afterwards known in the PanjAb as Arattas and of 
which traces survive ia the present widespread tribal names RAta, Ratta, Ratha, and 
RAthor.J 


with the Padasof Benares (a.0. 850-1000) mentioned above (Page 132 Kote 1), and, between a.d, 860 
and 950, with the Kalachuris of Tripura near Jabalpur (Cunningham’s Arch. Survey Report for 1891, 
IX. 80), 

» The details compiled from the excellent index and tables in the PanJAb Census yield the follow- 
ing leading groups: 37 aub-^castes named BafthoryKaftor, and other close variants ; 63 Bath and R this 
and 2 Rahtas ; 50 Katas, Eatis, or other close variant8^ Compare R5hti the name of the people of 
Mount Abu (Rajputafna Gazetteer, III, , 139) and the Baht tract in the north-west of Alvar (Ditto, 
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THE MIHIRAS OR MERS. 

A.D. 470-900. 

■ . fr ■ 

That the Guptas held sway in Kd<thid.vdda till the time of 
Skandagnpta (a.b. 454-470) is proved by the fact that his Sorath 
Viceroy is mentioned in Skandagupta^s inscription on the Girnar 
rock. After Skandagupta under the next known Gupta king 
Budhagiipta (Gupta 165- 180, a.d. 484-499) no trace remains of 
Gupta sovereignty in Sorath, It is known that Budhagupta w'as 
a weak king and that the Gupta kingdom had already entered on 
its decline and lost its outlying provinces. Who held Surd-shtra 
and Gujardt during the period of Gupta decline until the. arrival 
and settlement of Bhatkd^rka in a.d, 514 (Gupta 195) is not 
determined. Still there is reason to believe that during or shortly 
after the time of Budhagupta some other race or dynasty overthrew 
the Gupta Viceroy of these provinces and took them from the 
Guptas. These powerful conquerors seem to be the tribe of 
Maitrakas mentioned in Valabhi copperplates as people who had 
settled in Kathidv^da and established a mandala or kingdom. 
Though these Maitrakas are mentioned in no other records from 
Sur^.shtra there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with the 
Mihiras the well-known tribe of Mhers or Mers. In Sanskrit both 
mitra and mihira are names of the sun, and ifc would be quite in 
agreement with the practise of Sanskrit writers to use derivatives of 
the one for those of the other. These Mhers or Mers are still 
found in K^thiavAda settled round the Barda hills while the 
Porbandar chiefs who are known as Jethvds are recognized as the 
head of the tribe. The name Jethv^ is not a tribal but a family name, 
being taken from the proper or personal name of tbe ancestor of the 
modern chiefs. As the Porbandar chiefs are called the kings of 
the Mhers they probably belong to the same tribe, though, being 
chiefs, they try, like other ruling families, to rank higher than 
their tribe tracing their origin from Hanumdn, Though the 
Jethvas appear to have been long ashamed to acknowledge them- 
selves to belong to the Mher tribe the founders of minor Mher 
kingdoms called themselves Mher kings. The Porbandar chiefs 
ha?e a tradition tracing their dynasty to Makaradhvaja son of 
and there are some Pnranik legends attached to the 
tradition. The historical kernel of the tradition appears to be that 
the Mhers or Jethvas had a mahara or fish as their flag or symbol. 
One of the mythical stories of Makaradhvaja is that he fought with 
Mayfiradhvaja. Whatever coating of fable may have overlaid 
the story, it contains a grain of history, Mayuradhvaja stands for 
the Guptas whose chief symbol was a peacock mayura, and with 
them Makaradhvaja that is the people with the fish-symbol that is 
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the Mhers had a fight. This fight is probably the historical 
contest in which the, Mhers fought with and overthrew the Gupta 
Viceroy of Edthidvd(|a. 

The Kdthidvdda Mhers are a peculiar tribe whose language dress 
and appearance mark them as foreign settlers from Upper India. 
Like the Mdlavas^ Jto, Gurjaras^ and Pahlavas, the Mhers seem to 
have passed through the Punjab Sindh and North Gujard;t into 
Kathi^vada leaving settlements at Ajmir,B^dtier, Jesalmir,Kokalmir^ 
and Mherv^da. How and when the Mhers made these settlements 
and entered Kathii,vdda is not known. It may be surmised 
that they came with Toramd^a (a.d. 470-512) who overthrew the 
Guptas, and advanced far to the south and west in the train of 
some general of Toramana'^s who may perhaps have entered 
Sur4shtra. This is probable as the date of Toramapa who overthrew 
Budhagupta is almost the same as that of the Maiti'akas mentioned 
as the opponents and enemies of Bhatarka. In the time of 
Bhatarka (Am, 509-520 ?) the Mhers were firm ly established in the 
peninsula, otherwise they would not be mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants as enemies of BhaMrka, a tribe or maii}dala wielding 
incomparable power. As stated above in Chapter VIII. some time 
after the Mher settlement and consolidation of power, Bhatarka 
seems to have come as general of the fallen Guptas through Malwa 
and Broach by sea to East Kathiavada. He established himself at 
Valabhi and then gradually dislodged the Mhers from Soiath until 
they retired slightly to the north settling eventually at Morbi, 
which the Jethvds still recognize a,s the earliest seat of their 
ancestors. At Morbi they appear to have ruled contemporarily with 
the Valabhis. In support of this it is to be noted that no known 
Valabhi plate records any grant of lands or villages in Hdlar, 
Machhukdntha, or Okh^mandal in North Kathi4vada. As the north- 
most place mentioned in Valabhi plates is Venuthali known as 
Wania^s Vanthali in HaMr it may be inferred that not the Valabhis 
but the Mhers ruled the north coast of Katbi4vdda, probably as 
feudatories or subordinates of the Valabhis. On the overthrow of 
Valabhi about a.d. 770 the Mhers appear to have seized the 
kingdom and ruled the whole of Kathi^vada dividingit into separate 
chiefships grouped under the two main divisions of Barddi and 
Gohelvddia, About a.d. 860 the Mhers made incursions into 
Central Gujarat. A copperplate dated S'aka 789 (a.d. 847) of the 
Gujarat Rashtrakuta king Dhruva describes him as attacked by a 
powerful Mihira king whom he defeated.^ At the height of their 
power the Mhers seem to have established their capital at the fort 
of Bhumli or Ghumli in the Barda hills in the centre of Kathiavdda. 
The traditions about Ghumli rest mainly on modern Jethva legends 
of no historical interest. The only known epigraphical record is a 
copperplate of a king named Jichikadeva found in the Morbi district.® 
Unfortunately only the second plate remains. Still the fish mark 
on the plate, the locality where it was found, and its date 
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leave little doubt tliat tlio plate: belongs to '-tbe Mukaradlivaja or 
Jetbvd kings. The date of .the,. grant .is 585 Gupta era the 5th 
Ph^lgima Sadi that is A.B. 90.1, about 130 jears after the 
destruction of Valabki, a date with, which the form of the letters 
agrees. 

A similar copperplate in which the kimg^s name appears in tlio 
slightly different form Jaikadeva. haS: been found at I3biniki in the 
same neighbourhood as the ' first and like it bearing the lisii 
mark.^ This copperplate describes the king as ruling at Bhumilik^ 
or Blidiiili in Sorath and gives him the. high titles of Parama'* 
bhatMTaka-Mali^rajadhirfija-Paramesvara, that is Great Lord Great 
King of Kings Great King, titles which imply wide extent and 
independence of rule. This grant purports to be made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse on Sunday Vikrania Sarnvat 794 
Jy eshtha constellation, the no~moon of the second half of Karttika. 
This would be a.d. 738 or 166 years before the Jdchika of the 
Morbi plate. Against this it is to be noted that the letters of 
this plate, instead of appearing as old as eighth century letters, 
look later than the letters of the tenth century Morbf plate. 
As neither the day of the week, the constellation, nor the eclipse 
work out correctly Dr. Bhagv^nl^l believed the plat© to be a 
forgery of the eleventh century, executed by some one who had seen 
a hsh-marked copperplate of Jdehika dated in the Saka era. It 
should however be noted that the names of ministers and cfficeri 
which the plate contains give it an air of genuineness. Whether 
the plate is or is not genuine, it is probably true that Jdikadev 
was a great independent sovereign ruling at Bhumli. Though 
the names of the other kings of the dynasty, the duration of the 
Blrfimli kingdom, and the details of its history are unknown 
it may be noted that the dynasty is still represented by the 
Porbandar chiefs. Though at present Bhumli is deserted several 
ruined temples of about the eleventh centary stand on its site. It 
i.s true no old inscriptions have been found; it is not less true that 
no careful search has been made about Bhumli. 

Early in the tenth century a wave of invasion from Sindh seems 
to have spread over Kacch and Kdthi^vada. Among the invading 
tribes were the J4dejas- of Kacch and the Ghudasam^s of Sorath, 
who like the Bhattis of Jesalrnir call themselves of the Yaduvamsa 
stock. Doctor Bhagvanlal held that the Ohuddsam^s were originally 
of the Abhira tribe, as their traditions attest connexion with the 
AbMras and as the description of Grahaiupu one of their kings by 
Hemachandra in his Dvyasraya points to his being of some local 
tribe and nob of any ancient Rdjput lineage. Further ia their 
bardic traditions as well as in popular stories the Chudasamas are 
still commonly called Ahera-rdn^s. The position of Aberia in 
Ptolemy (a.b, 150) seems to show that in the second century tho 
Ahirs were settled between Sindh and the Pan jab. Similarly it 
maybe suggested that JMeja is a conmption of Jaudheja which 
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in turn comes from Yaudheya (fclie change of y to j being vexy 
common) who in Kshati^apa Inscriptions appear as close 
neighbours of the Ahirs. After the fall of the Valabhis (a.d. 775) 
the Yaudheyas seem to have established themselves in Kacch 
and the Ahirs settled and made conquests in K^thiavada. On the 
decline of local rule brought about by these incursions and by 
the establishment of an Ahir or ChMasama kingdom at^ Junagadh, 
the Jethvas seem to have abandoned Bhtimli which is close to 
Jun%adh and gone to Srinagar orKantelun near Porbandar which 
is considered to have been the seat of Jethvd power befox^e 
Porbandar. 

A copperplate found at Had dald on the imd from Dholka to 
Dhandhuka dated A.n. 917 (Sfaka 839) shows that thei-e I’eigned at 
Vadhwan a king named Dharanivaraha of the Ch^pa dynasty/ 
who granted a village to one Mahesvarachdrya, an apostle of the 
Amaixldka S'dkha of Saivism. Dharanivaraha and his ancestoi’s 
are described as feudatory kings, ruling by the grace of the feet 
of the great king of kings the great lord the illustrious 
Mahipdladeva. This Mahipala would seem to be some gi'eat king 
of Kathicivada I’eigning in A.n, 917 over the greater pai^t of the 
province. Dr. Bhagvanlal had two coins of this king of about 
that time, one a copper coin the other a silver coin. The coins 
were found near Junagadh. The copper coin, about ten grains in 
weight, has one side obliterated but the other side shows clearly 
the woi’ds Rana Sri Mahipala Deva. The silver coin, about fourteen 
grains in weight, has on the obverse a well-executed elephant and 
on the revex'se the legend E^ina Shd Mahipala Deva. Prom the 
locality where the name Mahipdla appe both in coins and 
inscriptions^ and from the fact that the more reliable Chudasam^ 
lists contain similar names, it may be assumed as pi-obable that 
Mahipala was a powerful Chixclasam^ ruler of Kathiavacla in the 
early part of the tenth century. 

After the fall of Valabhi no other reliable record remains of 
any dynasty ruling over the greater part of Gujarat. The most 
trustworthy and historical information is in connection with the 
Chdvadds of Anahilapura. Even for the Chdvadas nothing is 
available but scant references i^ecorded by Jain autlioi's in their 
histories of the Solankis and Vaghelds. 

[The modern traditions of the Ohuddsamd clan trace their origin 
to the Yadava i*ace and more immediately to the Samma tribe of 
ISfagar Thatha in Sindh.^ The name of the family is said to have 
been derived from Chtidachandra the first ruler of Vanthall 


^ * The inscription calls Chipa the founder of the dynasty. The name is old. A 
king yy4ghrar«lja of the Ghdpa Vame'a is mentioned by the astronomer Brahmagupta 
as reigning in Saka 550 (a.d, 62S) wlien he wrote his book called Brahma-Gupta 
Siddh^nta. The entry runs “In the reign of Sri^Vydghramukha of the ^ri Ch4pa 
dynasty, five hundred and fifty years after the Saka king having elapsed.^’ Jour, 
.B. B, B. A. Soc. ^III. 27. Bor Dharanivara’s grant see Ind, Ant. XII. 190ff. 

* Elliot’s History, I. 266. 
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(KdtWdwdr Gazetteer, 489). TraGes., of a different tradltioB are to Ckapter XII*' : 

be fooiid ill tlie Tiilvfat-iil-fcram (Elliot, L, 387) wbidi gives a list 'TeiITess « 

of Chdddsamma/s ancestors, from Null (Noali), iiicliidirig not only a.b. ivo-'s.’o* I 

Krisliiia tlie Yadava but also Rdma of the solar, line. In this Tbo CluMafiamis, I 

pedigree the Musalrndn element is later than the others: but a.i>. 900 - ^IrO, | 

the attempt to combine the solar and lunar lines is a sure sign 

that the Bamma clan was not of Hindu origin, and that it came 

under Hindu influence fairly late though before Sindh became a i 

Mosalman province. This being admitted it follows that the 

Sammas ivere one of the numerous tribes that entered India 

during the existence of the Turkish empire in Transoxiana (A.n. 

560-0. 750). In this connection it is noteworthy that some of the 
Jdms bore such Turkish names as Tamdchi, Tughlik, and Sanjar. 

The migration of the Sammas to Kacch is ascribed by the | 

Taiikh-i-Taliiri (a.d. 1621) to the tyranny of the Sumra chiefs. I 

The Sammas found Kacch in the possession of the Chdwaras, who 
treated them kindly, and whom they requited by seizing the fort of ; 

Gdntri by a stratagem similar to that which brought about the 
fall of Girnar. i 

The date of the Chtlcjasamil settlement at VanthaH is usually 
fixed on traditional evidence, at about a.d. 875, but there is reason 
to think that this date is rather too early. In the first place it is 
worthy of notice that Child achandra, the traditional e pony m of the 
family, is in the Tuhfat-nl*Kit4m made a son of Jadam (YMava) 
and only a great-grandson of Krishna himself, a fact which suggests 
that, if not entirely mythical, he was at all events a very distant 
ancestor of Miilaraja's opponent Grahari, and was not an actual 
ruler of Vanthali. As regards GrahaiTs father Visvavaraha and 
his grandfather Miilar^ja, there is no reason to doubt that they 
were real persjms, although it is very questionable whether the I 

Chuddsamas were settled in Kathiavada in their time. In the 
first place, the Morbi grant of Jaikadeva shows that the Jethv^s ; 

had not been driven southwards before a.d. 907. Secondly 
Dharanivardha^s Vadhvaii grant proves that the Chapa family of 
Bhinmal were stilV supreme in Kathi^vdda in a.d. 914: whereas ' 

the Tarikh-i-TahiiTs account of the Chiiddsama conquest of Kacch 
implies that the Ohawaras, who must be identified with the Chdpas | 

of Bhinmdl, were losing their power when the ChucMsamds captured ! 

Giintri, an event which must have preceded the settlement at ; 

Vanthali in Kathidvada. Beyond the fact that Mulardja SolaAki - 

transferred the capital to AnahilavMa in a.d. 942, wo know nothing I 

of the events which led to the break-up of the Bhinmal empire. 

But it is reasonable to suppose that between A.D. 920 and 940 the ' 

Chapas gradually lost ground and the Ohuddsaraas were able first ; 

to conquer Sindh and then to settle in Kdthiavdda. — A. M. T. J.j 

[Kdthiavdda contains three peculiar and associated classes of Hindus, : 

the Mers, the Jethvas, and the JhaMs. The Mers and the Jethvas stand | 

to each other in the relation of vassal and lord. The Jhahis are i 

connected with the Jethvas by origin history and allLancc. The bond 
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o£ union between tbe three classes is not only that they seem to be of 
foreign that is of non^Hindn origin^ but whelher or not they belong to 
the same swarm of northern invaders, that the}^ all apparently entered 
Kdthidv^da either by land or sea through Sindh and Eaeeh. So far 
as record or tradition remains the Mers and Jethv^s reached ICjlthia- 
vada in the latter half of the fifth century after Christ, and the Jhalas, 
and perhaps a second detachment of Mers and Jethvas, some three 
hundred years laterd The three tribes differ widely in numbers and in 
distribution. The ruling Jethvas are a small group found solely in south- 
west Kdthiavada.® The Jhalas, who are also known as Makvanas, are 
a much larger clan. They not only fill north-east K^thiavdda, but 
from K^thidvdda,, about A.n. 1500, spread to Rajputdna and have 
there established a second JhaUvada,^ where, in reward for their devo- 
iion to the Sesodia R^ja of Mewad in his struggles with the Emperor 
Akbar (a'.I). 1580- 1600), the cliief was given a daughter of the Udej)ur 
family and raised to a high position among Edjputs.^ The Mers are a 
numerous and widespread race. They seem to be the sixth to tenth 
century Medhs, Meds, Mauds, or ilins of Baluchistan, South-Sindh, 
Kacch, and KdthiAvacIa.® Further they seem to be the Slers of Mevada 
or Medapatha in Rajputana^ and of Mairvdda in Malava,'^ and also 
to be the Musalmdn Aleos and Minas of Northern India.^ In GnjaiAt 


^According to the K^thidwdr Gazetteer pages 110 and 278, the first wave reached 
ahont A. I). 650 and the second about. 250 years later. Dr, BhagViinkUs identification 
of the Mers with the Maitrakas would take back their arrival in Kiithiilvdda from 
about A.n. 650 to about A.n. 450, The Mers were again fornndahle in Gnjantt in the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries. In A.n. 867 (see above Pages 127 and 330) the 
Bdshtrakuta Dhruva II. checked an inroad of a Mihira king with a powerful army . Agaim 
IB A.n. 914 the R^shtrakuta Indra in a moment uprooted the Mehr (Ditto). 

^ The Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II. 69) notices that the sixth division of Saurashtra. which 
was almost impervious by reason of mountains rivers and woods, was (A.n,, 1580) inhabit- 
ed by the tribe Cheetore that is Jetwa. 

® Of the JhAks or Chalahs the Ain-i-AkbdrI (Gladwin, II. 64) has ; Chaldwareh (in 
north-east Kathiavada) formerly independent and inhabited by the tribe of ChdLih„ 

* Tod*s x\nnals of Kdjasthdn, II. 123,. 

* Elliot and Dowson, L 114 and 519-631. It is noted in the text that to the Arab 
invaders of the eighth and ninth centuries the Medhs of Hind were the chief people 
of Ku.thiavuda both in Sordth in the south and in Mdlia in the north. They were as 
famous by sea as by land. According to Beldduri {a.d. 950j (Beinaiid's M<Jmoire Sur 
Pintle, 234-235) the Meyds of KSaurdshtra and Kacch w'ere sailors who lived on the sea 
and sent fleets to a distance, Ibn Kburdadba (a.,d. 912) and Idrisi (a.b. 1130), probably 
from the excellent Aldjayhdni (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, Ixiii., and Elliot, I. 79), have the 
form Mand. Elliot, I, 14. The form Mand survives in a musical mode x'^opnlar i?® 
Eajpntdna, which is also called Rajewdri* The Mand is like the Central Asian Mus-ta- 
md (K., S.. Fazullah Lutfallah^) 

® Indian Antiquary, 19L 7 Rajputdna Gazetteer, T, 11 . 

® Raj putdna Gazetteer, I^ 66 ; North- WTest Province Gazetteer, III. 265 ; Ibhetson’s 
Panjab Census page 261., Some of these identifications are doubtful. Dr. BhangvanUl 
in the text (21 Note 6 and 33 j distinguishes between the Mevas or Medas whom he identifies 
as. northern immigrants of about the first century B-O. and the Mers, This view^ is in^ 
agreement with the remark in the Rajputana Gazetteer, 66, that the Mers have been 
suspected to be a relic of the Indo-Skythian Meds , Again Tod (Annals of Rajasthan, I. 9) 
derives MevAda from (Sk.) middle, and the Mer of Merw-ada from merw a hill, 

in support of Tod’s view it is to be noted that the forts Balmcr Jesalmer Koinalmer and 
Ajmer, which Pandit Bhagvanlal would derive from the personal names of Mer leaders, ai-e 
all either hill forts or rocks (Annals, I. 11., and Note f). It is, on the other hand, to be 
noted that no hill forts out of this particular tract of country are called Mers, and that 
the similar names KoB and Mahwa, which with equal probability as Mcdh might be derived 
from Koh and Mala hill, seem to be tribal not geographical na'tnes,. 
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their strength is much greater than the 30, €00 or 40,000 returned as 
Mars, One branch of the tribe is hidden under the name Koli ; another 
has disappeared below the covering of ■ 

Formerly except the vague contention that the Me<ihas^ Jhetvas, and 
Jlirila-Makvanas were northerners of somewhat recent arrival little 
evidence was aA-'ailable either to fix the date of their appearance in 
Kathiiivada or to determine to which of the many swarms of non- 
Hindu Northerners they belonged.^ This point 'Hr.' BhagvanlaFs 
remarks in the text go far to clear. The chief step is the identification 
of the Mers with the Maitrakas, the ruling power in Kathidvdda 
between the decline of the Guptas about A.n. 4*70 and the establishment 
of ValabM rule about sixty years later. And further that they fought 
at the same time against the same Hindu rulers and that both are 
described as foreigners and northerners favours the identification of the 


^ The tales cited in tlie Rds IMdld (I. 103) prove that most of the Kolis between 
Gujarat and Kathidvada are Mairs. That till the middle of the tenth century the 
south-east of Kdtliidvdda was lield hy Medhs (Kath. Gazetteer, 672) supports the view that 
the Kolis, whom about a,t>. 3190 (Tod’s Western India, I. 265) the Gobils drove out of the 
island of Piram, were Medhs, and this is in agreement with Idrisi €\.d. 1i 30 Elliot, I. 83) 
who calls both Piraoi and the Medhs hy the mime Mand. Similarly some of the KoH 
clans of Kaccli (Gazetteer, 79) seem to be descended from the Medhs, And according 
to Mr. Dalpatram Khakkar three subdivisions of BrahmovKshiitris, of whicli tlie best 
known arc the Mansnra Mers and the Pipalia Mers, maintain the sunmiue Vlair or Mer« 
(Cutch Gazetteer, 52 note 2.) Mera or Mehra is a common surname among h'indlii 
Baluchis^ Many of the best Musalnidii captains and pilots from Kdthidvdda, Kaech, 
and the XIakran coast still have Mer as a surname. Mehr is also a favourite name among 
both Khojdhs and Memans, the two special classes of KiltMdvibia converts to Islam. 
The Khoftlhs explain the name as meaning Melier Ali the friend of AH ; the Memans 
also explain Xler as Meher or friend. But as among Memaus Mer is a common name for 
women as well as for men the word can hardlyyiiean friend. The phrase Merbai or Lady 
Mer applied toXleman motliers seems to have its origin in theEajput practice of calling 
the wife by the name of her caste or tribe as Kdthianibai, Meranibai. In the case both 
of the Khqjahs and the Memaus the name Mer seems to be the old tribal name continued 
because it yielded itself to the uses of Islam. Mehr, Mihr, and Mahar are also used as 
titles of respect. The Khant Kolis of Giraar, apparently a mixture of the Maitrakas of 
the text and of a local hill tribe, still (Kdchiawar Gazetteer, 142) honuiir their leaders 
with the name Mer explaining the title by the Gujarati nicr the main bead in a rosary. 
Similarly iu Mdlwa a Gurjjam title is xMihr (Bajputdna Gazetteer, I. SO) and in the Fanjdb 
Mdhar (Gazetteer of Pjmj.ib, Gujrdt, 50-61). And in Kaech the headman among the 
BharwMs, who according to some accounts are Gurjjariis, is called Mir (Cuteh Gazetteer, 
81). Similarly among the liabdris of Kaoch the name of the holy she-camel is Mdta 
Meri» (Ditto, 80.) All these terms of res^pect are probably connected with MiMra, Sun. 

- Uoinpare Tod (WeshTii India, 420) : Though enrolled among tlie thirty-six royal 
races we may assert the Jethvds haYO become Hindus only from locality and circum- 
stance. Otkbe Jhiilas Tod says (Pajasthan, I* 113) : As the Jhdhis are neither Solar 
Lunar nor Agnikula they must be strangers. Again (Western India, 414) : The Jhdla Mak- 
vands are a branch of Hiinas. Of the name Makvdna (Katliiawdr Gazetteer, 111 ; Has 
MdU, L 297) two explanations may be offered, either that, the word comes from Mdk the 
dewy tracts in Central Kaech (Cutch Gazetteer, 75 note 2) where (Kdthidwdr Gazetteer, 
420;) the Jhdlas stopped when the Mers and Jethvds passed south, or that Makvdna repre- 
sents Manna a Puranic name for the Hhnas (Wilson^s Works, IV. 207). Tod's and 
Wilford's (Asiatic Researches, IX. 287j suggestion that Makvdna is Mahdhuna is 
perhaps not phonetically possible. At the same time that the Makvanas are a cooipara- 
tively recent tribe of northerners is supported by the ascendancy in the fourteenth 
century in the Himalayas of Makvdnis (Hodgson’s Essays, L. 397 ; Government of India 
•Seleetions XLVII. 64 and 119) who used the Indo-Bkythian title Bah (Ditto), With the 
Xepal Makvilnis may be compared the Makpons or army-men the caste of the chief of 
Ihdtistdn or Little Tibet.. ^Hgnc's Kashmir, 11*. 258, 43t. 
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power o£ the Maitrakas with the North Indian empire of the 
Epthalites, Yethas^ or White Hfinas.^ 

Though the sameness in name between the Mihiras and Mihirakiila 
(a. I). 508-530), the great Indian champion of the White Hunas, may 
not imply sameness of tribe it points to a common sun-worship." 

That the Multdn sun-worship was introduced under Sassanian 
influence is supported by the fact (WilsoiTs Ariana Antiqua, 357) that 
the figure of the sun on the fifth century Hindu sun coins is in the 
dress of a Persian king: that the priests who performed the Multdn 
sun-worship "were called Magas ; and by the details of the dress and 
ritual in the account of the introduction of sun-worship given in 
the Bhavishya Purdna.^ That the Meyds or Mands had some share in 
its introduction is supported by the fact that the Purana names the 
third or Sudra class of the sun-worshippers Mandagas.^ That the 
Meyds were associated wdth the Magas is shown by the mention of the 
Magas as Mihiragas.® The third class wdiom the Bhavishya Purana 
associates with the introduction of sun-worship are the Manas who 


^ Tlie evidence in support of tlie statement tliat tlie Maitrakas and Hiiijas f ought at 
the same time against the same Hindu rulers is given m*«the text. One of the most 
important passages is in the grant of Dhruvasena III. (Epig. Ind. I. 89 [a.d. 653-4] ) the 
reference to Bhatdrka the founder of Valabhi (a,d. 509 - 520} meeting in battle the 
matchless armies of the Maitrakas. 

2 >lr. Fleet (Epigraphia Indica, III. 327 and note 12) would identify Mihirakula’s 
tribe with the Maitrakas. More recent evidence shows that his and his father Toromaiia^s 
tribe was the Jduvlas. That the White Hunas or other associated tribes were sun-wor« 
shippers appears from a reference In one of Mihirakula’s inscriptions (Corpus Tnscrip- 
tiormn Indlcorum, III. 161) to the building of a specially fine temple of the sun ; and 
from the fact that in Kashmir Mihirakula founded a city Mihirapura and a temple to 
Mihireshwar. (Oarmsteter in Journal Asiatiq^ue, X. 70 ; Fleet in Indian Antiquary, XV, 
242“ 252.) Mihirakula^s (A.H. 503-530) sum worship may have been the continuance of the 
Kushan (a.i>. 50 - 1 50) worship of Mifehro or Helios (WilsoiFs Ariana Antiqua, 357). At the 
same time the fact that Mihirakula uses the more modern form Mihir makes it probable 
(Compare Bawlinsoids Beveiith Monarchy, 284) that Mihirakula's sun-worship w^as more 
directly the result of the spread of sun-worship in Central Asia under the fiercely propagan- 
dist Bassanians Varahan V. or Behram Glor (A.D, 420 - 440), and bis successors Izdigerd II. 
(A.n. 440-457), and Perozes (a. n. 457 - 483). The extent to which Zoroastrian influence 
pervaded the White Hunas is shown by the Persian name not only of Mihirakula but of 
Kushuawaz { A. B. 470-490) the great emperor of the White Hdiias the overfchrowcr of 
PerozGs. That this Indian sun-worship, which, at latest, from the seventh to the tenth 
century made Multan so famous was not of local origin is shown by the absence of 
reference to sun-worship in Multdn in the accounts of Alexander the Great. Its foreign 
ori^n is further shown by the fact that in the time of Beruni (a.d. 1020 Bachau’s 
Edition, 1. 119) the priests were called Maghas and the image of the sun was clad in a 
northern dress falling to the ankles. It is remarkable as illustrating the Hindu readiness 
to adopt priests of conquering tribes into the ranks of Brdbmans that the surname Magha 
survives (Outch Gazetteer, 52 note 2} among Shrimali Brahmans. These Maglias are said 
to have married Bhoja or Kajput girls and to have become the Brahman Bhojaks of 
Dwdrka. Even the Mands who had Baka wives, whose descendants were named Mandagas, 
obtained a share in the tem^de ceremonies. Reinaud's Memoire Sur FInde, 393. 

» WilsoiFs Vishnu I'urana Preface xxxix. in Rcinaud's Memoire Sur FInde, 391. 
Details are given in Wilson's Works, X. 381 - 385. ' 

^ Reiuaud's Memoire Sur FInde, 393 ; Wilson's Works, X. 382. 

® The name Mehiraga is explained in the Bhavishya Punlna as derived from their 
ancestress a daughter of the sage Bigu or Rijvahva of the race named Mihira (Reinaud's 
M4moiro Sur FInde, 393 ; Wilson^s Works, X. 382), The name Mihiraga suggests that 
the spread of sun-worship in the Pani4b and Sindh, of which the sun-worship in Mult4u 
Sinmi Kdthi^ivddfi ancl Mewdd^and the fi^re-worshipping Rajput and Sindh coins of the 
fifth and sixth centuries are evidonce, was helped Iw the spread of Sassanian influence 
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are given a place between the Magas and the Mands. The association 
of the Manas with the Mihiras or Maitrakas suggests that Mana is 
Manna a Piirdnik name for the White. Hdnas.^ Tiiat the MnlMn sun 
idol of the sixth and seventh centuries was a Huiia idol and Multdn 
the capital of a Hona dynasty seems in .agreement with the paramount 
position of the Itais of xVlor or Eori in the sixth century. Though 
their defeat by Yesodharmman of Mdiwd about a.b, 540 at the battle 
of Karin-j sixty miles east of Multan^ may have ended Hiiiia supre- 
macy in north and north-west India it does not follow tliat authority 
at once forsook the Hiiiias. Their widespread and unchallenged 
dominion in liorth India, the absence of record of any reverse later than 
the Karur defeat, the hopelessness of any attempt to pass out of India 
in the face of the combined Turk and Sassanian forces make it pro- 
bable that the Hdnas and their associated tribes, adopting Hinduism 
and abandoning their claim to supremacy, settled in west and north- 
west India. This view finds support in the leading place which 
the Hunas and Hara-Hunas, the Maitrakas or Mers, and the Gurj- 
jaras hold in the centuries that follow the overthrow of the White Hiina 
empire. According to one rendering of Cosmas” (a.d. 525) the chief 
of Orrhotha or Sorath in common* with several other coast rulers 
owed allegiance to Gollas, apparently, as is suggested at page 75 of 
the text, to Giilla or Mihirgulla the Indian Emperor of the White 
Hunas. These details support the view that the Maitrakas, Mihiras, 
or Me rs who i n Cosmas^ time were in power in Kd^thiavada, and to whose 
ascendancy during the seventh and eighth centuries both the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 612-640) and the xirah historians of 
Sindh bear witness, were a portion of the great White Huua invasion 
(a.d. 480-630).'^ In the many recorded swarmings south from 


into Baliicliistiin Kaccli-GandeTi and other parts of western Sindh, through Sahastene 
the ni,odern western Seistan near the lake Helmund. This Sakasterie or land of the 
S'akas received its name from the settlement in it of one of the earlier waves of the 
Yuechi in the second or first century before Christ. The name explains the statement 
in the Bhavishya Parana that sun-worship was introduced by Magas into Multdn from 
Sakadvipa the land of the S'akas, In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Darmsteter (Zend Avesta, xxxiv.) holds that the Zend Avesta was probably com- 
pleted during the reign of ShMipur II. (a.d, -309 -379): that (Ixxxix.) Zend was a 
language of eastern Persia an earlier form of Pashtu; and that (Ixxxiv.) western 
Seistan and the Helmund river was the holy land of the Avesta the hirth-iUace of Zoro- 
aster and the scene of king Vishtasp’s triumphs. A memoi'y of the spread of this 
western or Sassanian influence remains in the reference in the Mujmalu-T-TawaJrikh in. 
Elliot, I. 107-100, to the fire temples established in Kandabil (Gaiidevi) and Buddha 
(Mansura) by Mahi’a a general of Bahman that is of Varahran V. (a.d. 420-4-40). It 
seems probable that Mahra is TkXehr the family name or the title (Bawlinson^s Sassanian 
Monarchy, 224 note 4 and 312) of the great Mihran family of Persian nobles. The 
general in question may he the Mehr-Narses the minister of Varahran’s son and succes- 
sor Izdigord II. (a.d. 440-457), who enforced Zoroastrianism in Armenia (Eawlinson, 
Ditto 305-308). Mehr^s success may be the origin of the Indian stories of Varahran^s 
visit to M^lw4. It may further be. the explanation of the traces of fire temples and 
towers of silence noted by Pottinger (1810) in Baluchistan (Travels, 126-127) about sixty 
miles west of Ivhelat* 

J Wilson'^s W orks, IX. 207. ^ Compare Friaulx’s Embassies, 222. 

® The White Htiims overran Bakhtria and the country of the Yuechi between a.d. 450 
and 460. About a hundred years later they were crushed between the advancing Turks 
and the Sassanian Chosroes I. or ISTaushirviln (A. 637-690}. Bawlinson^s Sassanian 
Monarchy, 420 ; Specht in Journal Asiatique (1883) Tom II. 349-350. The Htiiias 
supremacy in Horth India did not last beyond A.i>* 530 or 640. The overthrow of their 
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Central Asia into Persia and India no feature is commoner than tlie 
leading of the conquered by certain families of the conquering tribe. 
Chinese authorities jplace it beyond doubt that when, towards the middle 
of the iifth century a.b., the White Hunas crossed the Oxiis they found 
in power a cognate tribe of northerners whose date of settlement on 
the Indian frontier was less than a century old. This preceding swarm 
was the Yuan-Yuan, Var-Var, or Avar, who, about the close of the 
fourth century (a.d. 380), had driven from Balkh southwards into the 
Kabul valley Kitolo the last ruler of the long established Yhietelii (b.c. 
50 - A.i). 380).^ It is known that in retreating before the Yuan-Yuan 
a division of the Baktrian Yuetchi, under the leadership of Kitolo^s 
sen, under the name of the Kid^iras or Little Yuetchi, established 
their power in Gandhdra and Pesh^war.^ This Kidara invasion must 
have driven a certain share of the people of the Kabul valley to the 
east of the Indus, 'i'he invasion of the White Hunas a century later, 
who were welcomed as allies by some of the Panjdb chiefs,^ would cause 
fresh movements among the frontier tribes. The welcome given to 
the Hiinas, and the show and dash which marked their century of 
ascendancy in India and Persia, make it probable that as leaders they 
conducted south as far as Katliiavada and Maiava large bodies of the 
earlier northern settlers. To w;liieh of the waves of earlier northerners 
the Medhs belonged is doubtful.^ The view held by Pandit BhagvdnKil 
that one branch of the Medhs entered India in the first century before 
Christ among the tribes of which the great Y^uechi were the chief is on 
the whole in agreement with General Gunningham^s argument that 
Medus Hydaspes, YirgiBs phrase for the Jhelum, proves that the 
Medhs were then (b.c. 40) already settled on its banks.^ 


supremacy perhaps dates from A,D. 540 the battle of Karur about sixty miles east of 
MiUtin, their conqueror beings Tasodliarmman of Malwd the second of the three great 
Vikramiidibyas of Of the HiliW position among Hindu castes Colonel T<id 

says: The Hduas are one of the Skyths who have got a place among the thirty-six 
races of India. They probably came along with the Kdthi, Billa, and Makvdna of 
Baurilshtra. Tod^s Amials of B-ajasth^n, L 110. 

^ Hpecht in Journal Asiatique (1883), II. 348. 

- Speeht in Journal Asiatique (1883), II. 349. 

Compare above Chapter VII. page 73 note 3. 

^ Br, Bhagvftnlal (Text, 33) traces one set of Medhs to the Mevas the tribe of Ysamo- 
tika the father of the Kshatrapa Chashtaua (a.d, 130). He holds these Mevas entered 
India (21) with the Malayas, Palhavas, and Ahhiras about b.C. 150(?) At the same 
time he seems to have considered those early Mevas different from the fifth and sixth 
century M ihiras and from the seventh and eighth century Medhs. 

*'* Arch. Beport for 1863-64, II. ■62. In support of this Cunningham cites Ptolemy’s 
(a.]>. 150) Euthy media that is Sagala, sixty miles north-west of Labor, and the Media of 
Peutinger’s Tables (a.o. 400). This Euthymedia is a corruption of the original Euthy- 
demia the name given to 8agala by Demetrios (B.o. 190) the great Grneco- Baktrian in 
honour of his father Euthydemos (Compare Text page 16 and McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 124), 
Of the cause of this change of name, which may be only a clerical error, two diiferent 
explanations have been offered. Tod (An.- of Hajn. I. 233) would make the new form 
Yuthi-media the Middle YuchL Cunningham (Arch. Surv. Rep. II. 53) would attribute 
it to the southward migration towards Sindh about B.c, 50 of the Kushdn-pressed horde 
which under Moas or Mogha came from Little Tibet and entered the Panjdb either by 
way of Kashmir or down the Swdt valley. According to General Cunningham (Ditto, 53) 
the followers of this Moas were Mandrueni called after the Mandrus river south of the 
Oxus. The two forms Medh and Maud are due to the cerebral which explains the 
Minnagaras of Ptolemy and the Periplus j Masudi’s (a,p, 915) Mind and Ibn Khurdad- 
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Dr. Bhagv^iiMFs view that the JethvAs are Medlis ennobled by long 
overlordship is somewhat doubtfully shared by Colonel Watson'^ and is 
rmt inconsistent with Tod^s opinions.^ Still though the Hindu ruler- 
worsliip, which;, as in the case of the Mardtha Sivdji;, explains the raising 
to the twice-born of leaders of successful early and foreign tribes makes 
it possible that the Jethvas were originally Mers, it seems on the wdiole 
probable that the Jethvds^ claim to an origin distinct from the Mers 
is well founded. The evidence recorded by Colonel Tod and the name 
Jetlivaled the late Dr. John Wilson to trace the Jethvas to the 
Jats or Jits.^ According to the bards the name of the Kathiavada 
tribe Jethva is derived from Jetlia No. 85 or No. 95 of the Porbandar 
list^ who wras probably so called because he was bom under 
the Jyeshtha constellation.’^ The common practice of explaining a 
tribal name by inventing some name-giving chief deprives this derivation 
of most of its probability.® In the present case it may further be 
noticed that the name Jetlii is borne by two of the chiefs earlier 
than the Jetha referred to.^ In the absence of any satisfactory ex- 
planation the name Jethva suggests an origin in Yetha the shortened 
Chinese form of Ye-ta*i-Ii-to or Ephtlialite the name of the ruling 
class of the White Hunas J It is trae that so good an authority as 
Speehtf holds that the shortened form Yetha is peculiar to the Chinese 
and was never in use. But the form Tetal or Haital, adopted by 


l)ha*s (died A.u. 912) and Idrisi's (porhai^s from Aldjaylidni) Mand (Elliot, 1. 14 and 79, 
Beinaiid’s Abtilfeda, Ixiii,) ; tbe present associated Mers and Mins in KajpntAna (Ditto, 
53) ; and perhaps the Mnsalman Meos and Minas of the Panhib (IbbetsoiPs Consns, 
261). ■ 

^ The Jethvds are closely allied to the Medhs (Kdth. Gaz. 138) j they entered KAthiA- 
along with the Medhs (Ditto, 278). 

The passages are somewhat contradictory. Tod (Western India, 413) says ; Jethviis 
marry with KAthis, Ahirs, and Mers. In the Katlii^wAr Gazetteer (page lio) Colonel 
Barton seems to admit the Jethvas’ claim to he of distinct origin from the Mers. Iii 
anotlier passage he says (page 188) : The Mers claim to be Jethvds; this the JethvAs 
deny. So also Colonel Watson in one passage (page 621) seems to favour a distinct origin 
while in another (page 279) he says : It seems probable the JethvAs are merely tlie ruling 
family Edjkula of the Mers and that they are all of one tribe. Two points seem 
clear. The Jethvls are admitted to rank among KdthiAvida Bajputs and they formerly 
marrieil with the Mers. The further question whether the Jethvds were originally of a 
distinct and higher tribe remains undetermined. 

3 Bombay Administration Beport for 1873. Colonel Tod made the same suggestion : 
Western India, 25G. Compare Pottinger’s (Travels in Baluchistdn, 81) identification of 
the Jetlisof Kacch-Gandevi north of Khelat with Jdts or Jits. 

^ Tod’s Western India, 413. 

® Compare Bllhler in Epigraphia Indica, I. 294. Like the Chdlukyas and other tribes 
the Jethvds trace the name Jethva to a name-giving chief. Of tlie Jethvds Tod 
says (Annals of Kajasthdn, 1. 114) : The Jethvds have all the appearance of Skytlnan 
descent. As they make no lu’eteusion to belong to any of the old Indian races they may 
be a branch of Skythians. In his Western India (page 412), though confused by his iden- 
tification of Banklia-dwira with Sakotra instead of with Bet* Dwdrka (compare Kdth. Gaz. 
G19), Tod still holds to a northern origin of the Jethvds. 

® Nos. 6 and 82 of Colonel Watson’s List, KAthidwdr Gazetteer, 621, The Pandit’s 
evidence in the text ascribes to the somewhat doubtful Jaikadeva a date of a.b. 738 
(Vikram 794) ; to JAchikadeva a date of about AU, 904 (Gupta 585) ; and to the Gumli 
ruins a probable eleventh century. Tod (W'estern India, 417) traces the Jethvds further 
back putting the founding of Ghumli or Bhfimli at about A,i>.692 (8^.749) the date of a 
settlement between tbe Tuars of Delhi and the JetlivAs (Ditto, 411). Col. Watson (K^th. 
Gaz, 278) gives either A.j>. 650 or A.u. 900. 

7 The form Yetha is used by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yxin A.u. 619. Beal’s Buddhist 
Becords, I. xc. ® Journal Asiatique (1883), IL 319. 
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Armeniati Miisalmdn and Byzantine historians/ makes probable an 
Indian YetMl or Jethal if not a Yetha or Jetha. Nor does there seem 
any reason why Yetha the Chinese form of the word should not be more 
likely to be adopted in India than the western and otherwise less 
correct form Tetal or Haithah In any case the irregular change 
from a correct YethSl to an incorrect Yetha cannot be considered of 
much importance, if, as seems likely, the change was made in order to 
give the word an Indian meaning.^ The v in Jethva would come to 
be added when the origin from a chief named Jetha w'as accepted. 

Another name for the White Hiinas, or for a section of the White 
Hiiaa swarm^ is preserved by Cosmas® in the form Juvia. This form, 
if it is not a misleading for Ouniaor Hdna, suggests JjCuvla the recently 
identified name of the tribe ennobled in India by the great Toramaua 
(a.i). 450 - 500) and his son Mihirakula (A.n. 500 - 540), and of which a 
trace seems to remain in the Jdwla and Jhdwla divisions of Panj^b 
Gujjars.^ This Jauvk, under such a fire baptism as would admit 
the holders of the name among Hindus, might be turned into Jvdla 
flaming and Jv4la be shortened to Jhdla. That Jhala was formerly 
punningly connected with flame is shewn by a line from the bard Chand, 
^ The lord of the Ranas the powerful Jhala like a flaming fire/ ® That 
the Kathiavada bards were either puzzled by the name Jhdia or were 
Unwilling to admit its foreign origin is shewn by the story 
preserved in the BAs Mak,® that the tribe got the name because the 
children of Hirpdl Makv^na, about to be crashed by an elephant, 
were snatched away jhala by their witch-mother. It has been 
noticed in the text that the break in Gujarit History between A.n. 
480 and 520, agreeing with the term of Hii^a supremacy in North 
India, seems to imply a similar supremacy in Gujard-t. The facts that 
up to the twelfth century Hdijias held a leading place in Gujarat 
chronicles,^ and that while in BajpuMna and other parts of Northern 
India the traces of Huns are fairly widespread in Gujarat they have 
almost if not altogether disappeared, support the view that the^Hur^a 
strain in Kdthiavdda is hid under the names Mera, Jethva, and 
Jh4la.» 


^Journal Asiatiqxie (1883), IL ai4, 

®Comi)are for theclucFs name Jetha, Colonel Watson Kd.th. Gaz.622 in the Jyeshtlm 
Nakshatra. 

^Frianlx’s Embassies, 220 j Migne’s Patrologite Oursus Vol. 88 page 98. 

^ Census of 1S91. 111. 116. A reference to the Jhauvlasis given above page 75 note 4, 
General Cunningham (Ninth Onental Congress, L 228 ■ 244) traces the tribe of Jliauvla 
ruling in Sindh, Zabulistan or Ghazni, and Makran from the sixth to the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

Western India, 194 Note J. Tod adds: Chand abounds in such jeu-de-mot on 
the names of tribes. 

• ®K^s Mdl4, I. 302 : Kdthidwdr Gazetteer, 111, ^ jod's Annals of Eajasth4n, I. 111. 

® Among references to Hiinas may be noted ; In the VAyu Purtoa (Sachau's Alberuni, 
1. 300) in the west between Karnaprtoma and I)arva j in the Yishnu Purina Huuis 
between the Baindhavas and the Silvi.s(Wilson.'’s Works, VII. 133 and 134 Note f) ; in the 
eighth century Ungutsi lord of the Hu:^8 who helped Chitor (Tod^s Annals, II. 457) ; in 
the Khichi bard Mogji, traditions of many pow^erful Hiina kings in India (Tod's Annals, 
1. Ill Note +) among them the Hd^a chief of Barolli (Ditto, II. 705) j and Hija Hiiiia of 
the Pramdra race who was lord of the Pathir orplateauof Central India (Ditto, IL 457). 
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In tlie Middle Afses the Hunas were considered Eshatriyas Rnd Eshatriyas married Euini 
wives (Wilson's Works, VXI, 1S4 Note f). Of existing traces in the BmJM) may be noted 
Hon and Hona Eiljpnts and Onjjars, Hona Jats,. Hon LaMnas, Hon Lobars, Honi 
]\Ial!s, Hon Moebis, Hiina Barters, and Hann Habjiris' (Fanjdb Census. 1801* HI. pages 
lid. 130, 227, 233, 240, 205, 276, 305, 315)* The only traces Colonel Tod succeeded in 
finding in Gujarat were a few Huiia huts at a village opposite Uinetha on the gulf of 
Cambay, a second small colony near Somandtha, and a few houses at TrisauH five milea 
from Baroda, (Western India, 247, 323.) Since 1825 these traces have disappeared. 
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PdETII. 

THE KINGDOM OF ANAHILAVADA. 

• .a 

A.D. 720-1300. 


CHAPTER L 

THE CHAVADAS 

(A.B. 720-956.) 

The history embodied in the precediag chapters is more or less 
fragmentary, pieced together from coins, stone and copperplate 
ij)serjntjo 2 )£;, Joeal tr^jditions, and other similar sources. A history based 
OB such materials alone must of necessity be imperfect, leaving blanks 
which it may be hoped fresh details mil gradually fill. 

The rise of the Aijiahilavdcla kingdom (a.P. 720) marks a^no'^ 
of Gujardt history regarding which materials are available from 
formal historical writings.-^ Though this section of Gujarat history 
begins with the establishment of Apahilavada by the Chdvadas (a.d. 
720-956) the details for the earlier portions are very imperfect being 
written during the time of the Chtllukya or Solahki (a.d. 957 - 1242} 
successors of the Chavadds. The cliief sources of information regard- 
ing the earlier period of Chavadd rule are the opening chapters of 
the Prabandliaehintdmani, Vieharasreni, Siikritasankiitana, and 
Ratnamdla." 

Before the establishment of Anahilavdda a small Chavada chief ship 
centred at Panchasar, now a fair-sized village in Vadhidr between 
Gujardt and Kacch.^ The existence of a Chdvadd chiefship at Pahchd- 
sar is proved by the Navsdri grant dated Samvat 490 (a.d. 788-89) 
of the Gujardt Chalukya king Pulikesi Jands'raya. This grant in 
recording the triumphant progress of an army of Tajikas or Arabs 


^ The followmg manusevipt histories have been used in preparing Part II. Hema- 
c.haiidra’s Dvydfe'rayakdvya, Meriitunga’a Prabhandhachiiitdmani, Merutimga's 
Viehdras'reni, Jinaprabliasiiri’s Tirtliakalpa, .Tinamandanop^dhyaya^s Kumdrapitia- 
prabaudha, Krislma-rishi’s Kumdrapulachanta, Knshiiabhat*ta’s Ratriaindld, Some^vara's 
Eirtikaumudi, Arisiuha’s Sukritasankirtana, Rdjais^ekhara's Chaturvins'atiprabandha, 
Vastupdlacharita, and published and unpublished inscriptions from Grujardt and 
Kdthiavdda. 

" The Prabhandhachiutdmani i? a short histoiical compilation ; the Vichdrasreni* 
though a more list of kings, is more reliable j the Batnamdld is a poetic history . with 
good descriptions and many fables taken from the Prabandhachintamani ; the Sukrita* 
saukirtana is a short work largely borrowed from the Yieharaireni, 

This isappirciuly Vjidrthi Ahdra ortho Yficldhi Collcctorato, probably called after 
■>oinc villuge or town of that name. 
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jjetore his death Jayasekhara, 
regnant wife Rnpasundari to the 
, 1 - Snrapala^ one of his chief warriors. 
After Ja}'abc:iiiiaia K. .. Rnpasundari gave birth to a son named 
Yanardja who became the illustrious founder of Anahilavdda. It is 
hard to say how much truth undeidies tliis tradition. In the seventh 
century not Chaulukya but Pdla kings flourished in Ivanoj, No place 
of importance called Kalydnakataka is recorded in the Kanoj territory. 
And though there was a southern Chdlukya kingdom with its capital at 
Kalydn, its establishment at Kalydn was about the middle of the 
eleventh not in the seventh century. Further the known Dakhan 
Clrilukya lists contain no king named Bhuvaclaj unless he be the great 
Chalukya king Vijayaditya (a.d. 696 - 733) also called Bhuvanasraya, 
who warred in the north and w^as there imprisoned but made his 
escape. The inference is that the author of the Ratnamdla, knowing 
the Solahkis originally belonged to a city called Kaly^n, and knowing 
that a Chdlukya king named Bhuvada had defeated the Ch^lvaclas may 
have called Bhuvada king of Kaly^nkataka and identified Kalyan- 
kataka with a country so well known to Puranik fame as Kanya- 
kuhja. This view is supported by the absence in the Prabandha- 
cliintamaui and other old records of any mention of an invasion from 
Kanoj . It is possible that in a.d. 696 some king Bhuvada of the Gujarat 
Chaliikyas^ of whom at this time branches were ruling as far north 
as Kaira/ invaded the Chavadds under Jayas^ekhara. Since traces 
of a Chavotaka kingdom remain^ at least as late as A.n. 720, it 
seems probable that the destruction of Panchasar was caused not by 
Bhuvada in A.n. 696, but in the Arab raid mentioned above whose date 
falls about A.i). 720.^ About a.d. 720 may therefore be taken as the date 
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CHAPTER L 

THE CHAvADAS 

(A.B. 720-956.) 

The liistoiy embodied in the preceding cbaptcrs is more or less 
fragmentary, pieced together from coins, stone and copperplate 
insorlnfiArk'^ioApI '^i’'»Htions, and other similar sources. A history based 

necessity be imperfect, leaving blanks 

l ariitfJia drammas^ md 

started ior Kanydkubia. Vanar^ia i i 

the money and horses, and remained in 

wealth thus acquired Vanaraja enrolled an army and established his 
power assuming the title of king. He fixed the site of a capital 
which afterwards rose to be the great city of Anahilapura. The story 
of the choice of the site is the usual story of a hunted hare turningon 
the hounds showing the place to be the special nurse of strength and 
courage. Vanaraja is said to have asked a Bharvad or Shepherd 
named Anahila son of Sdkhad^ to show him the best site. Anahila 
agreed on condition that the city should be called by his name. Ana- 
hila accordingly showed Vanardja the place where a hare had attacked 
and chased a dog. Though much in this tradition is fabulous the city 
may have been called after some local chief since it was popularly 
known as A nahilavada (Sk. Anahila v^ta) that is the place of Ayahila. 
In the Prabandhachintamani Merutunga gives A.n, 746 (S. 802) as 
the date of the installation of Vanardja, while in his Vicharas"reni the 
same author gives a.b. 765 (S. 821 Vaisakha J^ukla 2) as the date of 
the foundation of the city. The discrepancy may be explained by 
taking a.i). 74(3 (S. 802) to refer to the date of Vanardja^s getting 
money enough to fix the site of his capital, and A. d. 765 (S. 821) to 
refer to the date of his installation in the completed Apahilavada. Local 
tradition connects the date A.b. 746 (S. 802) with an image of 
Ganpati which is said to be as old as the establishment of the city and 


^ In the Satyapurahalpa of his Tirthdkalpa, Jinaprahhasiiri tells an almost identical 
story of another king. 

2 This name often recurs in Jam works. These would seem to he Kshatrai:>a coins ag 
G adhaiy a coins are simi)ly called 
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to bear the date 802* But as the letters o£ the inscription on the 
image can be made out by ordinary readers they cannot have been 
inscribed at nearly so early a date as 802. a*b. 765 (S. 821) j the 
year given in the VicMrasreni, seems the more probable date for the 
installation as the PrabandhachinMmani says that Yanaraja got 
himself installed at Auahilapura when he was about fifty. This 
accords with the date fixed on other grounds. Placing Vanaraja^s 
birth at about A.n. 720 would make him 44 in a:d. 765 (S, 821} the 
date at which according to the Viehdrasreni he W’-as formally installed 
as sovereign of Auahilav5,(la. Merutn^ga in both his works gives the 
length of Vanaraja’s life at 109 and of his reign at sixty years. The 
figure 60 seems to mark the length of his life and not of his reign. So 
long a reign as sixty years is barely possible for a sovereign who succeed- 
ed late in life, and the 109 years of his life can hardly be correct. 
Taking Yanar^ja^s age at 45 when he was installed in a.d. 765 
(S. 821) and allowing fifteen years more to complete the sixty years 
A.D. 780 (S. 836) would be the closing year of his reign. 

The PrabandhachinMmani narrates how generously Yanardja 
rewarded those who had helped him in his adversity. His installation 
was performed by a woman named {Srt Devi of Kakara village whom 
in fulfilment of an early 23romise Yanaraja had taken to be his sister.^ 
The story regarding the promise is that once when Yanaraja had gone 
with his nncle on a thieving expedition to Kfikara village and had 
broken into the house of a merchant he by mistake dipped his hand 
into a pot of curds. As to touch curds is the same as to dine at a house 
as a guest, Yanardja left the house without taking anything from it,® 
Hearing what had happened the merchants sister invited Vanai^ja 
as a brother to dinner and gave him clothes. In return Vanardja 
promised if he ever regained his father’s kingdom he shonid receive 
his installation as king at her hands.^ Vanard ja chose as minister a 
Bania named Jamba. The story is that'while Yanaraja was looting 
with two others he came across a merchant Jamba ’ivho had five 
arro^Ys. Seeing only three enemies^ Jdmba broke and threw away two 
of the arrows, shouting ^ One for each of you.’’ Yanaraja admiring his 
coolness persuaded Jamba to join his band and found him so useful that 
he promised to make him minister. From the absence of any reference 
to him in these and similar tales it is probable that his uncle Surapfila 
died before the installing of Yanaraja. Yanaraja is said to have built at 
Anahilv^daa Jain temple of Paneh5sara Pdrasnath so called because the 
image was brought from the old settlement of Paneh^lsar. Mention of 
this temple continues during the Solahki and Y^5ghela times. 

Yanaraja is said to have placed a bowing image of himself facing the 
image of Pdrasndth. The figure of Yanaraja is still shown at Sidhpur 


^ The text is * Pahclids'afcavarshadesyah,” 

^ Probably Kakrej famoos for its bullocks. 

f Stories of thieves refraining from plundering houses where they have accidentally 
laid their hands on salt or millet are conamon. 

^ ^ The making of the installation mark on the forehead is the privilege of the king’s 
sister who gives a blessing and rocoives a present of villages. 
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and a wooden t o£ it is given by the late Mr. Forbes in lib Ras Mala* It is 
clearly the figure of a king with the umbrella of state and a nimbus round 
the head and in tlio ears the long omaments called hmdalas noticed l>y 
Arab travellers as characteristic of the Balhara or Rdshtrakiita kings 
who were cotemporary with Vanardja.^ The king wears a long liearib 
a short waisteloth or dliofi^ a waistband or kamniarhand, and a slioulder 
garment or uparna whose ends liang down the back. Besides the 
earrings he is adorned with bracelets armlets and anklets and a large 
ornament hangs across the chest from the left shoulder to tlie right hi]>. 
The right hand is held near the chest in the act of granting protection : 
and the left hand holds something which cannot be made out. By his 
side is the umbrella-bearer and five other attendants. The statue 
closely resembles the lifesize figure of a king of the Solariki period 
lying in the yard of a temple at MaM about twenty-four miles north 
of Somandtha Patan. At ^Somandtha Patan are similar but less rich 
eotemporaiy figures of local officers of the Solankis. Another similar 
figure of which only the torso remains is the statue of Anruja the 
father of Vastupdla in a niche in VastupAWs temple at Girnar, The 
details of this figure belong to the Solanki period* 

The lists of^Vanaraja^s successors vary so ginatly in the names, in the 
Older of succession, and in the lengths of reigns, that little trust can be 
placed in them. The first three agree in giving a duration of 196 years to 
the Chdvada dynasty after the accession of Vanaraja, The accession of 
the Solanki founder Mulardja is given in the VicLiras'reni at Samvat 
1017 and in the Prabandhachintiimajgii at Samvat 998 corresponding 
witli the original difference of nineteen years *{S. 802 and 821) in the 
founding of the city. This shows that though the total duration of the 
dynasty was traditionally known to be 196 years the order of succession 
was not known and guesses were made as to the duration of the different 
reigns. Certain dates fixed by inscriptions or otherwise known to some 
compilers and not known to others caused many discrepancies in the 
various accounts. 

According to the calculations given above Vanaraja^s reign lasted to 
about Am. 780. Authorities agree that Vanaraja was succeeded by his 
son Yogardja. The length of Yogardja^s reign is given as thirty-five 
years by the Prabandliachint^mani and the Ratnamdla and as 
twenty-nine by tlae Vich^ras'reni. That is- according to the PrabandJra- 
chintcimani and Eatnamala his reign closes in A.n. 841 (S. 897) and 
according to the Vicharas'reni in a.d, 836 (S. 891). On the whole 
the Prabandhaehintamani date A.n. 84j 1 (S. 897) seems the more 
probable. The author of the Vichara^reyii may have mistaken the 7 of 
the manuscripts for a 1, the two figures in the manuscripts of that date 
being closely alike. If A,n. 780 is taken as the close of Vanar^i ja^s reign 
and A.D. 806 as the beginning of Yogar^ja^s reign an interval of twenty- 
six years is left. This blank, which perhaps accounts for the 
improbably long reign and life assigned to Vanaraja, may have been 
filled by the forgotten reign of a childless elder brother of YogaiAJa. 


^ Elliot and Dowson, I* 11. 
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Of Yogar^ja tlie BrabanShacliiTiMmani tells the following tale. 
Kshemaraja one of Yogardja^s three sons reported that several ships 
were storm-stayed at Prabhiisa or Somandtha. The ships had 10^000 
horses^ many elephants^ and millions of money and treasure. Kshema- 
rdja prayed that he might seize the treasure. Yogaraja forbad him. 
In spite of their father^s orders the sons seized the treasure and 
brought it to the king. Yogarija said nothing. And when the people 
asked him why he was silent he answered : To say I approve would 
be a sin j to say I do not approve would annoy you. Hitherto on 
account of an ancestor's noisdeeds we have been laughed at as a nation 
of thieves. Our name was improving and we were rising to the 
rank of true kings. This act of my sons has renewed the old stain. 
Yogar^ja would not be comforted and mounted the funeral pyre. 

Aecordiag to the Prabandhachint^mani in a.b. 841 (S. 898) 
Yogardjawas succeeded by his son Kshemar^ja. The Vicharasreni 
gays that Yogardja was succeeded by Ratndditya who reigned three 
years, and he by Vairisimha who reigned eleven years. Then came 
Kshemar^ja who is mentioned as the son of Yogaraja and as coming 
to the throne in A.n. 849 (S. 905). The relationship of Yogar^ja to 
Ratndditya and Vairisimha is not given. Probably both were sons of 
Yogardja as the Prabandhachintdmaiii mentions that Yogardja had 
three sons. The duration of Kshemaraja^s reign is given as thirty- 
nine years. It is probable that the reigns of the three brothers lasted 
altogether for thirty-nine years, fourteen years for the two elder 
brothers and twenty-five years for Kshemar^ja the period mentioned 
by the Prabandhachintama^i. Accepting this chronology A.i). 880 
(S. 936) will be the date of the close of Kshemaraja's reign. 

According to the Vichd-rasreni and the Sukritasankirtana 
Kshemar^ja was succeeded by his son Chd-munda. Instead of 
Chimunda the Prahandhachint^mani mentions Bhfiyada perhaps 
another name of Chdmunda, as in the PrabandhachintjCmani the name 
Chdmuijda does not occur. The Prabandhachintamaui notes that 
Bhuyada reigned twenty-nine years and built in Anahilav^da Patan 
the temple of Bhiiyadeshvar. The Viehdras'reni gives twenty-seven 
years as the length of Ghdmunda^s reign an insignificant difference of 
two yeai's. This gives a.b. 908 (S. 964) as the close of Chdmunda^s 
reign according to the Vicharas'reiii. 

After Bhtiyada the PrabandhaehinMmani places Vairisimha and 
Ratndditya assigning twenty-five and fifteen years as the reigns of 
each. The Vich^ras'reni mentions as the successor of Ohamunda his son 
Ghaghada who is called B^hada in the Sukritasankirtana. Instead 
of Ghaghada the Prabandhaehintimani gives Sdmantasimha or 
Lion Chieftain perhaps a title of GMghada^s. The Vichdras'reni 
gives Ghaghada a reign of twenty-seven years and mentions as his 
successor an unnamed son who reigned nineteen years. The Sukrita- 
sankirtana gives the name of this son as Bhubhata. According to 
these calculations the close of Gh^ghacla'^s reign would be A,i>. 936 
(Samvat 965 -f 27 = 992). Adding mneteen years for Bhiibhata's 
reign brings the date of the end of the dynasty to a.b. 956 (Samvat 
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993 + 19 = 1012) that is five years earlier than S. 1017 the date 
given by the Vieh^^ras'reI.li. Until some evidence to the contrary is 
shown Merntui.iga’s date a.d. 961 (S. 821 + 196 =: 1017) may to 
taken as correct. 

According to the above the Ch&vadA genealogy stands as follows : 

Variarija, born a.p, 720 ; succeeded a.d, 765 ; died A.i>. 780, 

Interval of twenty-six years# 

Yogarija, A.B, 806 - 841. 


Ratn^ditya, Vamsiixiha, Kshemarija, 

A.n, 843* A.B, 845. ' A,d.856. 

Ch^inupda or Bhiiyada (?), 

A.n. 881. 

Ghigbada or Udhada, 

A.*!). 908, 

} 

Name Unknown, 

A.D. 937-96L 

[The period of Cli^vad^i rule at Anahilavada is likely to remain 
obscure until the discovery of eotemporary inscriptions throws more 
light upon it than can be gathered from iJie confused and contradic- 
tory legends collected by the Solahki historians, none of whom are 
c«lder than the twelfth century. For the present a few points only can 
he regarded as established : 

(i) The Chdvadas, Chd.votakas, or Ch^ipotkatas, are connected with 
the Chapas of Bhinmdi and of Vadhvan and are therefore of 
Gurjjara race. (Compare Iiid. Ant. XVII, 192.) 

(ii) They probably were never more than feudatories of the Bhinmdl 
kings. 

(hi) Though the legend places the fall of Panchd,sar in A.n. 696 
and the foundation of Anahilavdda in A.d, 746, the grant of 
Pulakesi Jan^sraya shows that a Chd.vadd (Chdvo|aka) kingdom 
existed in Am. 728. 

As regards the chronology of the dynasty, the explanation of the 
long life of 110 years ascrilted to Vanaraja may be that a grandson 
of the same name succeeded the founder of the family. The name of 
Ohamui^da has, as Dr. Btihler long ago pointed out, crept in through 
some error from the Solahki list. But when the same author in two 
different works gives such contradictory lists and dates as Merutixnga 
does in Ms PrabandhacMnMmani and Ms Vicharas reni, it is clearly 
useless to attempt to extract a consistent story from the chroniclers, — 
A.M.T. J.] 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CHAULUKYAS OR SOLANKiS 

(A.B. 961-1242.) 

The next rulers are the Chauliikyas or SolaBMs (A.D. 964-1242) 
whose conversion to Jainism has secured them careful record by Jain 
chroniclers. The earliest writer on the Solankis, the learned J ain priest 
Hemaehandra (a.d. 1089-1173)^ in his work called the Dvyasraya, 
has given a fairly full and eorreet account of the dynasty up to 
Siddkir^ja (a.d. 1148). The work is said to have been begun by 
Hemaehandra about a.B. 1160^ and to have been finished and revised 
by another Jain monk named Abhayatilakagani in a.I). 1255.^ The 
last chapter which is in Prakrit deals solely with king Kumtopala. 
This work is a grammar rather than a chronicle, still, though it lias little 
reference to dates, it is a good collection of tales and descriptions. For 
chronology the best guide is the Vicharas'reni which its author has 
taken pains to make the chief authority in dates. The Vichdras'reni 
was written by Merutuiiga about A.n. 1314, some time after he wrote 
the Prabandhaehintamani. 

According to the Vichdrasreni after the Ch4vadas, in a.d. 961 
(Vaisliakh Suddha 1017), began the reign of Miilaraja the son of a 
daughter of the last Chavada ruler. The name Chaulukya is a San- 
skritised fonn, through an earlier form Chalukya, of the old names 
Chalkya, Chalikya, Chirikya, Chalukya of the great Dakhan dynasty 
(a.b. 552-973), made to harmonise with the Pur^nik-looking story 
that the founder of the dynasty sprang from the palm or chtduha of 
Brahma. The form Chaulukya seems to have been confined to authors 
and writers. It was used by the great Dakhan poet Bilhana (c. 1050 
A.D.) and by the Anahilav4da chroniclers. In Gujardt the popular 
form of the word seems to have been Solaki or Solahki (a dialectic 
variant of Chalukya), a name till lately used by Gujarat bards. The 
$ sameness of name seems to show the Dakhan and Gujarat dynasties to 
be branches of one stock. No materials are available to trace the 
original seat of the family or to show when and whence they came to 
Gujardt. The balance of probability is, as Dr. Bulder holds, that 
Mulardja^s ancestors came from the north.^ 

The Sukritasankirtana says that the last Chdvada king Ehdbhata was 
succeeded by his sister^s son Mularaja. Of the family or country of 
Mulardjy s father no details are given. The Prabandhaehintamani calls 
Mulardja the sister^s son of Sdmantasimha and gives the folio wingdetails. 
In A.D. 930 of the family of Bhuiyada (who destroyed Jayasekhara) were 
three brothers Rdji, Bija, and Dandaka, who stopped at Anahilavdda 
on their way hack from a pilgrimage to Somandtha in the guise of 
Kdrpatika or Kdpdi beggars. The three brothers attended a cavalry 


J Ind. Ant. IV. 71 - 72 and VI. ISO. 

2 Ind. Ant. VI. ISOff. The suggestion may bo offered that the Kanydkixhja which 
is mentioned as the seat of Mdlaraja’s ancestors, is Kariiakuhja, an old name of Jusnl- 
gadh. Compare Burgess^ Kdthi4w^r and Kutch, 156. 
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parade held by kiBg Sdmantasimha. An objectioir taken by Edji to 
j some of the cavalry movements pleased Samantasimha_, who, taking 

him to be the scion of some noble family, gave Mm his sister Llladevi 
in marriage. Lilddevi died pregnant and the child, which was taken 
alive from its dead mother^s womb was called Mdlaraja, because the 
operation was performed when the Mdla constellation was in power. 
Mukr^ja grew into an able and popular prince and helped to extend the 
kingdom of his maternal uncle. In a fit of intoxication Samantasimha 
ordered Mular^ja to be pkeed on the throne. He afterwards cancelled 
the grant. But Mtilardja contended that a king once installed could 
not ]>e degraded. He collected troops defeated and slew his uncle and 
succeeded to the throne in A.n. 94}2 (S. 998), The main facts of this 
tale, that Mulardjak father was one Raji of the Chalukya family, that 
his mother was a Chavad^ princess, and that he came to the ChavadS 
throne by killing his maternal uncle, appear to be true. That Mfila- 
( rdjak fatherk name was is proved by Dr. Buhlerk copper- 

L plate of Mular^ja.^ Merutungak details that Edji came in disguise 

f to Auahilavada, took the fancy of Samantasimlia, and received his sister 

j: in marriage seem fictions in the style common in the bardic praises of 

Rajput princes. Dr. Biihlerk copperplate further disproves the story 
! as it calls Mukra ja the son of the illustrious E^ji, the great king of 

kings Mahdrajddhirdja^ a title which would not be given to a wander- 
ing prince. R^ji appears to have been of almost equal rank w^th the 

^ Clkvadds. The Ratnamak calls Rdji fifth in descent from Bhuvada, 

his four predecessors being Karnaditya, Chandrdditya, Somaditya, and 
Bhuvanaditya. But the Ratnamdk list is on the face of it wrong, 
as it gives five instead of seven or eight kings to fill the space of over 
200 years between Jayasekhara and Mfikraja. 

Most Jain chroniclers begin the history of Anahikvacla with Miilardja 
I who with the Jains is the glory of the dynasty. After taking the 

I small Chjivadd, kingdom Mdkraja spread his power in all directions, 

' overrunning K^thiavdda and Kacch on the west, and fighting Barappa 

of Liita or South Gu]ai*4t on the south, and Yigr^iarajja king of 
J Ajmir on the north. The Ajmir kings were called Sapddakksha. 

: Why they were so called is not known. This much is certain that 

SapAdakksha is the Sanskrit form of the modern Sew^lik. It would 
seem that the Chohdns, whom the Gujarat Jain chroniclers call Sap^>- 
dakksMya, must have come to Gujarat from the SewMik hills. After 
leaving the Sew^lik Mils the capital was at Ajmir, which is usually said to 
liave been first fortified by the Ghohdn king AJayapdla (a.d.1 174 - 1 177).^ 
> This story seems invented by the Chohdns. The name Ajmir appears 

i to be derived from the Mehi'S who were in power in these parts between 

I the fifth and the eighth centuries. The Hammiramalkkavya begins the 

: Chohan genealogy with Vdsudeva (a.I). 780) and states that Viisudeva's 

’ fourth successor Ajayapak established the Mil fort of Ajmir. About this 

time (a,i>.840) the Ohohdns seem to have made settlements in the Ajmir 
j country and to have harassed Gujardt. Vigrahard.ja the tenth in sue- 
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session from V^sudeva is described as tilling Miilar^ ja and weakening the 
Gnrjjara country.^ The author of the Prabandhachint^mani gives the 
following details. The Sapddalaksha or Ajmir king entered Gujardt 
to attack Mtilai'^Ja andat the same time from the south Mular^ ja'^s tern- 
tory was invaded by Bdrappa a general of king Tailapa of Telingslna,^ 
Unable to face both enemies Mhlarajaathis ministeris advice retired to 
Kanthddurga apparently Kanthkot in Cuteh.^ He remained there till 
the Navardtra or Nine-Night festival at the close of the rains when he 
expected the Sapddalaksha king would have to return to Ajmir to 
worship the goddess Salcambhari when Bdrappa would be left alone. At 
the close of the rains the Sapddalaksha king fixed his camp near a place 
called Sdkambhari and bringing the goddess Sdkambhari there held the 
Nine-Night festival. This device disappointed Mularaja, He sent for 
his sdmantas or nobles and gave them presents. He told them his plans 
and called on them to support him in attacking the Sapddalaksha king. 
Mfilarafja then mounted a female elephant wi3i no attendant but the 
driver and in the evening came suddenly to the Ajmir camp. He dis- 
mounted and holding a drawn sword in his hand said to the doorkeeper 
' What is your king doing. Go and tell your lord that Mulardja waits 
at his door.-' "While the attendant was on his way to give the 
message, Miilaraja pushed him on one side and himself went into the 
presence. The doorkeeper called ^ Here comes Miilaraja.*’ Before he 
could be stopped Mular^ ja forced his way in and took his seat on the 
throne. The Ajmir king in consternation asked ^ Are you Miilaraja? ^ 
Mulara ja answered ^ I would regard him as a brave king who would 
meet me face to face in battle. While I was thinking no such brave 
enemy exists, you have arrived. I ask no better fortune than to fight 
with you. But as soon as you are come, like a bee falling in at dinner 
time, Barappa the general of king Tailapa of Telingana has arrived to 
attack me. While I am punishing him you should keep quiet and not 
give me a side blow/ The Ajmir king said, ^ Though you are a king, 
you have come here alone like a foot soldier, not caring for your safety. 

I will be your ally for life.^ Mulardja replied ^ Say not so.*’ He 
refused the Elijahs invitation to dine, and leaving sword in hand mounted 
his elephant and with his nobles attacked the camp of Barappa. B arappa 
was killed and eighteen of bis elephants and 10,000 of his horses fell 
into Mulardja^s hands. While returning with the spoil Miilaraja 
received news that the Sapddalaksha king had fled. 


* The Choh4ns of Ajmir were also known as the rulers of S^dkambhari, the Safmbliar 
lake in Eajputdna on the borders of Jaipur and Jodhpur. The corrected edition of 
the Harsha inscription published by Prof. Kielborn in Epigraphia Indica II. 
shows that their first historical king was Guvaka, who reigned some time in the first 
half of the ninth century (o. 820 A.i>,) The Chohdns are still very numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sew4lik hills, especially in the districts of Ambdld and Karndl, Com- 
pare Ibbetson^s Fanjafb Census for 1881. 

® It appears from the grant of S^aka 9*72 published by Mr. Dhruva in Ind. Ant, XIL 
196 and from the Surat grant of Kirttir^ja dated S^aka 940, that this Bdrapa was the 
founder of a dynasty who ruled lidta or South Gujardt as under-kings of the Dakhan 
Chilukyas until at least A.B. 1060. Bdrappa was, as his name shows, a Southerner from 
the Kdnarese country, hut his descendants spell the family name Chaulukya in the same 
way as the dynasty of Anahilavdda. 

2 Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant* XIL 123) sees a reference to this retirement in Miilardja^s 
grant of Samvat 1043, 
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TEfe etory oi tEe author of the PralmudhiM^HnMma^i differs from 
that given by the author of the Hammirakdvya who descrites 
Mdkr^ja as defeated and slain. The truth seems to be that the AJmfr 
king defeated Mularaja and on Mular^jak submission did not press Hs 
advantage. In these circumstances Mularajak victory over Bdrapim 
seems improbable. The D vyds'raya devotes seventy-five verses (.27 -101) 
of its sixth chapter to the contest between' Barappa and Mdlardja. 
The details may be thus summarised. Once when Mdlardja received 
presents from various Indian kings Dv4rappa^ king of Latades'a sent 
an ill-omened elephant. The marks being examined by royal officers 
and by prince Clkmunda, they decided the elephant would bring 
destruction on the king who kept him. The elephant was sent back 
in disgrace and Mdlardja and his son started with an army to attack 
Ldtadpsk and avenge the insult. In his march Miilardjja first came to 
the Svabhravati or Sdbarmati which formed the boundary of his 
kingdom, frightening the people. From the Sabarmatl he advanced to 
the ancient Puri ^ where also the people became confused. The Ldta 
king prepared for fight, and was slain by Ghd^muuda in single combat. 
Mulairija advanced to Broach where Bdrappa who was assisted by the 
island kings opposed him. Chdmunda overcame them and slew Bdrappa. 
After this success Mdlardja and Chamupda to Anahilapura.^ 

The Dvyds'raya styles Bd«rappa king of, Ld.fedes'a,- the Prabandha- 
chintdmani calls him a general of Tailapa king of Telingana ; the 
Sukritasankirtana a general of the Kanyakubja king j and the 
Kirtikaumudi^ a general of the Lord of L4ta, 

Other evidence proves that at the time of Millardja a Cliaulukya 
king named Barappa did reign in Ldtades'a. The, Surat grant of 
Kirtiraja grandson of Barappa is dated A.n. 1018 (Saka 940). This, 
taking twenty years to a king, brings Bdrappak date to a.d. 978 
(Saka 900), a year which Mis in the reign of Mularaja (a.d. 96 i - 996; 
S. 1027-1053). The statement in the Prabandhaebintamani that 
Barappa was a general of Tailapa seems correct. The southern form of 
the name Barappa supports the statement. And as Tailapa overthrew 
the Rashtrakiitas in a.d. 972 (^aka 894) he might well place a general 
in military charge of Ldta, and allow him practical independence. 
This would explain why the Dvyd^raya calls Barappa king of L^tades'a 
and why the Kirtikanmudi calls him general of the Laid of 
Ldta. 

One of Mulardja'^s earliest wars was with Graharipu the Abhfra or 
Chuddsamil ruler of Sorath.® According to Mularaja^s bards, the cause 


^ Apparently a Sanskrit form of Bdrappa. ^ Broach according to the commentator. 

® The Sukritasankirtana mentions this defeat of Barappa who is said to be a 
general of the Kany^kubja or Kanoj king. The Prabandhachinttoaiii (Mulardja- 
prabandha) also mentions the invasion and slaughter of Biirappa ; but there is no 
reference to it in the grant of Bdrappa^s descendant Trilochanapdla (Ind. Ant, XII. 

^ Canto II. Verse 3. 

s As Mr, Forbes rightly observed Graharipu the Pianet-seizer is a made-up title based 
on the resemblance of the planet-seizer’s name K^hu to Rd. the title of the 
ChudAsamAs of JunAgadh. The personal name of the chief is not given and the list of 
theJunAgadh OhudAsainAs is too incomplete to allow of identiheation. 
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oi war was Graharipu^s oppression of pilgrims to Prabhdsa. ^ Graha- 
ripu'^s capital was Vdmanasthali, the modern Vantliall nine miles west 
of Junagadli, and the fort of Durgapalli which Graliaripu is said to 
have established must be Jun^gadh itself which was not then a capita,!. 
Graliaripu is described as a cow-eating MleeUia and a grievous tyrant. 
He is said to liave had much influence over Lakha son of king Phula 
of Kaceh and to have been helped by Turks and other Mleehhas. When 
Mular^ja reached the Jambumali river, he was met by Graharipu and 
his army. With Graharipu was Lakhd, of Kacch, the king of Sindh 
probably a Sumrd, Mew^s Bhilas, and the sons of Graharipu^s wife 
Nili who had been summoned from near the Bhadar river by a message 
in the Yavana language^ With Mfllar^ja were the kings of 
S'iUprastha/ of Mdrwar, of of Arbuda or Abu, and of S'rimjila or 
Bbinmdl. Mtilardja had also Ins own younger brother Gangamah, 
his friend king Revatimitra, and Bhils. It is specially mentioned that 
in this expedition Mdlarija received no help from the sons of his 
paternal uncles Blja and Dandaka. The fight ended in Graharipu 
being made prisoner by Mfllataja, and in L^kha being slain with a 
spear. After the victory Mular^ja went to Prabh^sa, worshipped the 
and returned to Anahilav^da with liis army and 108 elephants. 

According to the author of the Prabandhachintdmani Lakha met 
his death in a different contest with Mhlar^ja. Ld,kha who is described 
as the son of Phuladd and Kdmalatd daughter of Kirttiraja a Parmar 
king, is said to have been invincible because he was under the protection 
of king YasWarman of Malwa. He defeated Mdlaraja^s army eleven 
times. In a twelfth encounter Mlilardja besieged Ldkhd in Kapilakot, 
slew him in single combat, and trod on his flowing beard. Enraged at 
this insult to her dead son Ldkha's mother called down on Mdlaraja s 
descendants the curse of the spider poison that is of leprosy.^ 

Mr. Forbes, apparently from bardic sources, states tliat on his wife^s 
death Raji the father of Mulardja went to the temple of Vishnu at 
Dvvark^. On his return he visited the court of L^kha Phulani and 
espoused Laldx^^s sister Ray^ji by whom he had a son named Rd,khdieh. 
This marriage proved the ruin of Rdji. In a dispute about precedence 
Lakh'^^ slew Rjlji and many of his Rajput followers, his wife Rayaji 
becoming a Sati. Bija the uncle of Mulardja urged his nephew to 
avenge his father's death and Miilaraja was farther incited against 
liikha because Lakha harboured R£ikhaieh the younger son of Rdji at 
his court as a rival to Mular^ja. 

According to the Dvyd^raya, either from the rising power of his son 
or from repentance for his own rough acts, after Ohd,munda’s victory over 
B^rappa Miilardja installed him as ruler and devoted himself to religion 
pd charity. According to the PrabandhachinMmaui Miilaraja built 
in Anahilavdda a J ain temple named Miilavasatibd. But as the Nandi 



^ The mention of her name and of the language in which she wrote suggest some- 
thmg remarkable m the race and position of queen NiU. 

2 Perhaps Sithd in JhiilAv^d. 

^ The same account appears in the Kum^rap^lacharita. 
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symbol on Ms copperplate shows that Mular^Ja was a devoted Saivite^ 
it is possible that this temple was built by some Jain g*uild or eom- 
mimity and named after the reigning ehiefd Miikr^ja built a Mahd- 
deva temple called Miilasvdmi in Anahilavada, and, in honour of 
Somandtlm, he built the temple of Mules'vara at Mapdali-nagara where 
he went at the bidding of the god.^ He also built at Auahilavdda a 
temple of Malnideva called Tripur ushaprdsdda on a site to which the 
tradition attaches tliat seeing Mdlardja daily visiting the temple of 
Mulaikthadeva at Mandali, Somanatha Mahddeva being greatly 
pleased promised to bring the ocean to Aaahilav^lda. Somandtha 
came, and the ocean accompanying the god certain ponds became 
brackish. In honour of these salt pools Mulardja built the Tripurusha- 
priisdda. Looking for some one to place in charge of this temple, 
ilularaja heard of an ascetic named Kantliadi at Siddhapura on the 
banks of the Sarasvati who used to fast every other day and on the 
intervening day lived on five morsels of food. Mdlaraja offered this 
sage the eharge of the temple. The sage declined saying ‘ Authority 
is the surest path to hell.' Eventually Vayajalladeva a disciple 
of the sage undertook the management on certmn conditions. Mula- 
irija passed most of his days at the holy shrine of Siddhajmra, the 
modern Sidhpur on the Sarasvati about fifteen miles north-east of 
Anahilavdda. At Sidhpur Mulardja made many grants. to Brahmans. 
Several branches of Gujardt Brdbmans, Audichyas Srigaudas and 
Kanojias, trace their origin in Gujanlt to an invitation from Mfilardja 
to Siddhapura and the local Purdnasand Mdhatmyas confirm the story. 
As the term Audiehya means Northerner Miilardja may liave invited 
Brdhmans from some such holy place as Kurukshetra which the 
Audichyas claim as their home. Prom Kanydkubja in the Madhyadesa 
between the Ganges and the Yamund another equally holy place the 
Kanojias may have been invited. The Sri Gaudas appear to have come 
from Bengal and Tirhut. Gaucla and Tirhut Brahmans are noted 
Tdntriks and Mantras^stris a branch of learning for which both the 
people and the rulers of Gujarat have a great fondness. Gi’ants of 
villages were made to these Brahmans. Sidhpur was given to the 
Audichyas, Sindiapura or Sihor in Kdthidvdda to some other colony, 
and Stambhatirtha or Cambay to the Sri Gaudas. At Siddliapura 
Miilardja built the famous temple called the Rudramahdlaya or the 
great siirine of Rudra. According to tradition Miilardja did not 
complete the Eudramahalaya and Siddhard ja finished it. In spite of 
this tradition it does not appear that Miilardja died leaving the great 
temple unfinished as a copperplate of A.n. 987 (S. 1043) records that 


^ Compare tlie liaksiimi-Vihdra Jain temple in Jesalmir built by tlie Jain. Sangba 
and called after tlie reigning king Lakslimatia. 

2 Dr. Biihler’s copperplate of MiUar^iia records a grant to tins temple, said to be of 
MiUand-tbade^^a in Maiidali in the Vardhi isilla, apparently tlie modem M^ndal near 
FancbJlsar in tlie Vadhiir^ province near dhinjhuv^da. Tbe grant is in Samvat 1043 
and is dated from Anahilapura though the actual gift was made at Sristhala or 
Sidhpur after bathing in the Sarasvati and worshipping the god of the Eudramahalaya. 
The grant is of the village of Kamboika, the modem Kamboi near Modhera. Ind. 
Ant. VI. i 92 "193. The grant is said to have been written by a K^yastha named 
K^ficbana and ends with the words of the illustrious ^!ldlar4ja/^ 
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Mulardja made tlie grant after worshiping the god of the Riidra- 
maMlaya on the occasion of a solar eclipse on the fifteenth of the dark 
half of Mdgha. It would seem therefore that Miilar^ ja built one large 
Rudramahfilaya which Siddharaja may have repaired or enlarged. 
Mulardja is said while still in health to have mounted the funeral pile^ 
an act which some writers trace to remorse and others to unknown 
political reasons. The Vich^raa'reni gives the length of Mulardja^s 
reign at thirty-five years a.b, 961 - 996 (S. 1017 - 1052) ; the Prabandha- 
chintamarii begins the reign at A.n. 942 (S. 998) and ends it at 
A.n. 997 (S. 1U53) that is a length of fifty-five years.^ Of the two^ 
thirty-five years seems the more probable, as, if the traditional accounts 
are correct, Mulardja can scarcely have been a young man when he 
overthrew his nucleus power. 

Of Mularaja^s son and successor CMmunda no historical information 
is available. The author of the Prabandhachintfimani assigns him 
a reign of thirteen years. The author of the Dvyfi^raya says that he 
had three sons Vallabha Rfija, Durlabha Raja, and N^ga Raja. 
According to one account Chfimupda installed Vallabha in A.n. 1010 
(S. 1066) and went on pilgrimage to Benares. On his passage 
tlirough Mdlwa Mufija the Malwa king carried ojS CMmunda^s 
umbrella and other marks of royalty.^ Chilmunda went on to Benares 
in the guise of a hermit. On his return he prayed his son to avenge 
the insult offered by the king of “^Mdlwa. Vallabha started with an 
army but died of small-pox. The author of the Prabandhachintdmani 
gives Chfimunda a reign of six months, while the author of the Viehfira- 
sreni entirely drops his name and gives a reign of fourteen years to 
Vallabha made up of the thirteen years of Chamunda and the six 
months of Vallabha. This seems to be a mistake, it would seem 
more correct, as is done in several copperplate lists, to omit Vallabha, 
since he must have reigned jointly with his father and his name is 
not wanted for purposes of succession. The Vichfiras'reni and the 
PrabandhaehinMmaui agree in ending Vallabha^s reign in A.n. lOlD 
(S. 1066). The author of the Dvyasraya states that Chamunda 
greatly lamenting the death of Vallabha installed Vallabha^s younger 
brother Durlabha, and himself retired to die at S'uklatirtha on the 
Narbada. 

Durlabha Avhom the Sukritasankirtana also calls Jagatjhampaka 
or World Guardian came to the throne in A.n. 1010 (S. 1066). The 
Prabandhaehintamani gives the length of his reign at eleven years 
aird six months w^hile the Vicharasreni makes it twelve years closing 
it in A.n. 1022 (S. 1078). The author of the Dyvfisraya says that 
along with his brother Naga Rdja, Durlabha attended the Svayamvara 
or bridegroom-choosing of Durlabha Devi the sister of Mahendra the 


^ Tl'ie difference between 1052 and 1053 is probably only a few months. 

® The fight with Mtinja must have taken jdace about A.i>, 1011 (S. 1067}. As 
CMmmida started jnst after, installing Vallablia the beginning of tbe reign must be 
before a.d. 997 as Tailapa who fought with Muiija died in that year. This is proved by 
a manuscript dated a.d. 994 (S. 1050} which gives the reigning king as Munja. That 
Bhoja Munja's successor was ruling in A.n. 1014 (S. 1070] makes it probable that 
Munja's reign extended to A.3>. 1011 (S. 1067). 
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Eija of Nadol in Mdrwdr, The kings of Ahgu, Kiisi^ Avanti^ Chedi, 
Kura, Huna, Matlmrd, Vindhya, and Andhra were also present.^ The 
princess chose Diirlahlia and Mahendra gave his younger sister 
Lakshmi to Durlahha^s brother Hdga' Edja, ■ ,The princess^ choice of 
Burlablia drew on him the enmity of certain of the other kings all of 
whom he defeated, The brothers then returned to Analiilavada where 
Durkbha built a lake called Durlabhasarovara. The author of tlr; 
Prabandhaehintdmani says that Durkbha ^ve up the kingdom to 
his son (?) Bhima.^ He also states that Dnrkbha went on pilgrimage 
and was insulted on the way by Mnhja king of Malwa* This seems 
tlie same tale which the DvydsTaya tells of Chdmuoda. Since Munja 
cannot have been a cotemporary of Durkbha the Dvyas'rayak account 
seems correct. 

Durkbha was succeeded by his nephew BMma the son of Durkbhak 
younger brother Naga Raja. The author of the Dvjiis'raya says tliat 
Durkbha wishing to retire from the woj*ld offered the kingdom to his 
nephew Bhima; that Bhima declined in favour of his father Naga 
Rrija ; that N^ga Rdja refused ; tliat Durkbha and Naga R^lja persuad- 
ed Bhima to take the government ; and that after installing Bhima 
the two brothers died together. Such a voluntary double death sounds 
unlikely unless the result was due to the machinations of Bhima. 
The Prabandhachintdmaiii gives BMma a reign of fifty- two years 
from A.B, 1022 to 1074 (S. 1078-1130), while the VichtosTeni 
reduces his reign to forty-two years placing its close in A.n. 1064* 
(S. 1120). Forty-two years would seem to be correct as another copy 
of the Prabandhachintamani has 42. 

Two copperplates of Bhima are available one dated a.b. 1030 
(S. 1086) eight or nine years after he came to the throne, the other 
from Kaeeh in a.d. 1037 (S. 1093). 

Bhima seems to have been more powerful than either of Ms 
predecessors. According to the Dvyas raya Ms two chief enemies were 
the kings of Sindh and of Chedi or Bundelkhand. He led a victorious 
expedition against Hammuka the king of Sindh, who had conquered 
the king of Sivasdna and another against Karpa king of Chedi who 
paid tribute and submitted. The Prabandhaeliintamaiii has a verse, 
apparently an old verse interpolated, which says that on the M^ilwa 
king Bhojak death, while sacking Dhdrdpuri, Karna took Bhima as 
his coadjutor, and that afterwards Bhimak general Damara took Karna 
captive and won from him a gold mandapika or canopy and imagoes 
of Gane.s'a and NikkauthesVara Mahddeva. Bhima is said to have 
presented the canopy to Somandtha. 

"When Bhima was engaged against the king of Sindh, Kukchandra 
the general of the Mdlwa king Bhoja with all the Mdlwa feudatories, 
invaded Anahikvdda, sacked the city, and sowed shell-money at the 
gate where the time-marking gong was sounded. So great was the 
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^ This Svayamvara and the list of attendant and rival kings seem imaginary. The 
Nadol chief ship was not important enough to draw kings from the countries named. 

2 The text has son but BMma was Buiiabha^s nephew not his son. 
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loss that the ^ sacking of Knlaehandra ^ has passed into a proverb. 
Kulaehandra also took from Anahilavada. an acknowledgment of victory 
or jayapatra. On his return Bhoja received Kulaehandra with honour 
but blamed him for not sowing salt instead of shell-money.^ He said 
the shell-money is an omen that the wealth of M^lwa will flow to 
Gujarat. An unpublished inscription of Bhoja^s successor Udayadit^^a 
in a temple at Udepur near Bhilsa confirms the above stating tliat 
Bhima was conquered by Bhoja^s oSieers.^ 

The Solaiiki kings of Anahilapura being S^aivites held the god 
Somanjltha of Pmbhdsa in great veneration. The very ancient and holy 
shrine of Prabhdsa has long been a place of special pilgrimage. As 
early as the YMavas of Dwdrkd/ pilgrimages to Prabhasaare recorded 
but the Mahdbhdrata makes no mention either of Soman^tha or of 
any other S aivite shrine. The shrine of Somanatha was probably 
not established before the time of the Valabhis (a.d. 480-767). 
As the Valabhi kings were most open-handed in religious gifts^ it 
was probably through their grants that the Somanatha temple rose 
to importance. The Solahkis were not behind the Valabhis in devo- 
tion to Somanatha. To save pilgrims from oppression MulaiAja 
fought Graharipu the A'bhira king of Sorath> Miilaraja afterwards 
went to Prabhasa and also built temifles in Gu jarfit in honour of the god 
Somanatha. As Mulardja^s successors Chdmunclaand Durlabha continu- 
ed firm devotees of Somanatha during their reigns (a.d. 997-1022) the 
wealth of the temple must have greatly increased. 

No Gujardt Hindu writer refers to the destruction of the great 
temple soon after Bhima^s accession.^ But the Musalmfin historians 
place beyond doubt that in a.d. 1024 the famous tenth raid of 


^ By sowing cowries Kulacbandra may have meant to show the cheapness of Anahi- 
lavdda. Bhoja’s meaning was that as shells are money, to sow shells was to sow Milwa 
wealth in Onjardt. If Knlachandra had sown salt all would have melted, and no trace 
been left. [Tins seems a symbolic later-stage explanation. The sense seems to he shell- 
sowing keeps the Apahilavada guardians in place since guardians can live in shells ; salt- 
sowing scares the guardian spirits and makes the site of the city a haunt of demons. 
Bhoja saw that thanks to his general the Luck of AuahilavAda would remain safe in the 
shells.] ■■■ ■ ■■ . . 

® The Prahandhachintdmani tells other stories of the relations between Bln'ma and 
Bhoja. Once when Oujardt was suffering from famino Bhima heard that Bhoja was 
coming with a force against GujarAt. Alarmed at the news Bhima asked DAmara his 
minister of peace and war to prevent Bhoja coming. Ddmara went to MtUwa, amused 
the king by witty stories, and while a play was being acted in court degrading and 
joldng other kings, something was said regarding Taikpa of Telingana. On this Damara 
1 ‘eminded the king that the head of his grandfather Muhja was fixed at Tailap’s door. 
Bhoja grew excited and started with an army against Telingana. Hearing that Bhima 
had come against him as far as Bhimapura (?) Bhoja asked Damara to prevent Bhima 
advancing further. Ddmara stopped Bhima by taking him an elephant as a present 
from Bhoja. The Prabandachint4mani gives numerous other stories showing that at 
times the relations between Bhoja and Bhima were friendly. 

® See above page 9. ^ See above page 160. 

® With this silence compare the absence (Beinaud’s Memoire Sur Flnde, 67) of any 
reference either in Sanskrit or in Buddhist books to the victories, even to the name, of 
Aleximderthe Great. Also in modem times the ignoring of British rule in the many 
inscriptions of Jain repairers of temples on S'atrunjaya hill who belong to British 
territory. The only foreign reference is by one merchant of Daman who acknowledges 
ihe protection of the Wiirangi jdti Puratakula Pittasuhi the king of the Firangis of 
Portugal, BiUiier in Epigraphitt Indica, II, 36, 
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Mahmud of Ghazni/ ended in the destmetion. and plunder of ^Soma- 
natha/ 

Of the destractioii of Somandtha..the earliest Musalmdn aceounl 
that of Ibn Asir (a.d. 1160 - 12E9)/ supplies , the following details: 
In the year A.B. 1024! (H..4I4) Mahmdd eaptiired several forts and 
cities in Hind and he also took the idol called Somanatha. This' idol 
was the greatest of all the idols of Hind. At every eclipse^ the Hindus 
went on pilgrimage to the temple, and there congregated to the 
number of a hundred thousand persons. According to their doctrine 
of transmigration the Hindus believe that after separation from the 
body the souls of men meet at Somanatha j and that the ebb and flow 
of the tide is the worship paid to the best of its power by the sea to the 
idol.^ All that is most precious in India was brought to Somamltha. 
Tiie temple attendants received the most valuable presents, and the 
i temple was endowed with more than 10,000 \dllages;^ In the temple 
were amassed Jewels of the most exquisite quality and of incalculable 
value. The people of India have a great river called Ganga to which 
they pay the highest honour and into which they cast the bones of their 
great men, in the belief that the deceased will thus secure an entrance 
to heaven. Though between this river and Soman^itha is a distance of 
about 1200 miles (200 parasmigs) water was daily brought from it 
to wash the idoL^ Every day a thousand Brahmans performed the 
worship and introduced visitors.® The shaving of the heads and 
beards of pilgrims employed three hundred barbers.^ Three hundred 
and fifty persons sang and danced at the gate of the temple,® every one 
receiving a settled daily allowance, '\Vhen Mahmud was gaining 
victories and demolishing idols in North India, the Hindus said 
Somanatha is displeased with these idols. If Somancitha had been satisfied 
with them no one could have destroyed or injured them, "V^^hen 
Mahmud heard this he resolved on making a campaign to destroy 
Somandtlia, believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers and 
imprecations to be false and futile they would embrace the Faith. 

So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and with 30,000 horse 
besides volunteers left Ghazni on the 10th Sha^ban (H.414, a,d. 1024). 


^ Elliot and Bowson, II. 4681f. Sir H. M, Elliot gives extracts for this expedition 
from the Tdrlkhd-Alfi, Taha'k:U"i>Akbari, Tabakdt-i-JSTds^irij and Bauzatu-s-saftl 
® Since tlie earliest times Hindus have held eclipse days sacred. According to the 
Mahahharata tlie Yudavas of Owitrkd came to Somandtha for an eclipse fair. Great 
fairs are still held at Somanatha on the Kd,rtika and Chaitra (December and April} 
fulhnoons. ■■.■■■ ■ "■ ■ ■ 

* This old Indian idea is expressed in a verse in an inscription in Somandtha Pd-tan itself, 
^ Ten thousand must he taken vaguely. 

® Compare bachau’s Alheruni* II. 104. Every day they brought Somandtha a jug of 
Gauges water and a basket of Kashmir flowers , Somandtha they believed cured every 
inveterate sickness and healed every desperate and incurable disease, Tlie reason why 
Somandtha became so famous was that it was a harbour for those who went to and fro from 
Sofala in Zanzibar to China* It is still the practice to carry Ganges water to bathe 
distant gods. 

® These must he the local Bomimra Brdhmans who still number more than five 
hundred souls in Somanatha Patan. 

^ Shaving is the first rite performed by pilgrims, 

® Dancers arc now chiefly found in the temples of Southern India. 
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He took the road to Mnlt^n and reached it in the middle of Ramzdn, 
The road from Multan to India lay through a barren desert -without 
inhabitants or food. Mahmud collected provisions for the passage and 
loading 30^000 camels with water and corn started for AnaHlavada. 
After he had crossed the desert he perceived on one side a fort full of 
people in wliieh place there were wells.-^ The leaders came to conciliate 
him, but he invested the place, and God gave him victory over it, for 
the hearts of the people failed them through fear. He brought the 
place under the sway of Isl^m, killed the inhabitants, and broke in 
pieces their images. His men carrying water with them marched for 
Anahilavdda, where they arrived at the beginning of Zilkada. 

The Chief of Anahilav^da, called Bhim, fled hastily, and abandon- 
ing his city went to a certain fort for safety and to prepare for war. 
Mahmdd pushed on for Soman^tha. On his march he came to several forts 
in which were many images serving as chamberlains or heralds of Soma- 
ndtha. These Mahmud called Shaitdn or devils. He killed the people, 
destroyed the fortifications, broke the idols in pieces, and through a 
waterless desert marched to Soman^tha. In the desert land he met 20,000 
fighting men whose chiefs would not submit. He sent troops against 
them, defeated them, put them to flight, and plundered their possessions. 
From the desert he marched to Dabalwdrah,^ two dajV journey from 
Somanatha. The people of Dabalwdrah stayed in the city believing 
that the word of SonianStha would drive back the invaders. Mahmdd 
took the place, slew the men, plundered their property, and marched to 
Somandtha. 

Reaching Somanatha on a Thursday in the middle of ZiMda Mahmtid 
beheld a strong fortress built on the sea-shore, so that its walls were 
washed by. the waves.® From the walls the people jeered at the 
Musalmdns, Our deity, they said, will cut off the last man of you 
and destroy you all. On the morrow which was Friday the assailants 
advanced to the assault. When the Hindus saw how the Muhammadans 
fought they abandoned their posts and left the walls. The Musalmans 
planted their ladders and sealed the walls. From the top they raised 
their war-cry, and showed the might of TsMm. Still their loss was 
so heavy that the issue seemed doubtful. A body of Hindus hurried 
to Somanatha, east themselves on the ground before him, and besought 
him to grant them victory. Night came on and the fight was stayed. 

Early next morning Mahmud renewed the battle. His men made 
greater havoc among the Hindus till they drove them from the town 
to the house of their idol Somanatha. At the gate of the temple the 
slaughter was dreadful. Band after hand of the defenders entered the 
temple and standing before Somanatha with their hands clasped round 
their necks wept and passionately entreated him. Then they issued 
forth to fight and fought till they were slain. The few left alive took 


^ Mahmiid seems to have crossed the desert from MultaJn and Balidwalpnr to Bik^lnfr 
and thence to Ajmir. 

2 Apparently DelvAda near UnJiL. Mabimid’s route seems to have been from Aiiahila- 
v^la to Modhera and Mdndal, thence by the Little Ban near Pdfcri and Bajdna, and 
thence by JlUUv4d Gohelvid and B&bnavdd to Delvafda. 

^ The waves still beat against the walls of * the ruined fort of fioinandtha. 
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to the sea in boats but the Musalnadns -overtook them and some were 
killed and some were drowned. 

The temple of Somandtlia rested on fifty-six pillars of teakwood cover- 
ed with lead.^ The idol was in a darkehamber. The height of the idol 
was five cubits and its girth three cubits. This was what appeared to 
the eye ; two cubits w^ere hidden in the basement. It had no appear- 
ance of teing sculptured. Mahmud seized it, part of it he burnt, and 
part he carried with him to Ghazni, where he made it a step at the 
entrance of the Great Mosque.^ The dark shrine was lighted by 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold 
200 mans in weight. To the chain bells virere fastened. And when 
each %vatch of the night was over the chain was shaken and the ring- 
ing of the bells roused a fresh party of Brdhmans to carry on the 
worship. In the treasury which was near the shrine were many idols 
of gold and silver. Among the treasures were veils set with jewels, 
every jewel of immense value. What was found in the temple was 
worth more than two millions of dinars. Over fifty thousand Hindus 
were slain.*^ 

After the capture of SomanAtha, Mahmud received intelligence that 
Bhim the chief of ApahilavMa had gone to the fort of Khandahat,^ 
about 240 miles (40 from Somandtha between that place 

and the desert. Mahmfid marched to Khandahat. When he came 
before it he questioned some men who were hunting as to the tide. He 
learned that the ford was practicable, but that if the wind blew a little 
the crossing was dangerous. Mahmdd prayed to the Almighty and 
entered the water. He and his forces passed safely and drove out the 
enemy. From Khandahat he returned intending to proceed against 
Mansilra in central Sindh, whose ruler was an apostate Muhammadan. 
At the news of Malmnid^s approach the chief fled into the date forests. 
Mahmud followed, and surrounding him and his adherents, many of 
them were slain, many drowned, and few escaped. Mahmud then went 


1 Tins shows that the temple was a huilding of brick and wood. According to Alheruni 
(Sachau, II. 105) the temple was built about a hundred years before Mahmud's invasion. 
An inscription at Patan states that Bhimadeva I. (a,I). 1022-1072) rebuilt the Soma- 
n^tha temple of stone. In Br, BhagviinUrs opinion the first dynasty in Gujar^lt to 
make stone buildings were the Solankis. Before theua buildings and temples were of 
wood and brick. 

2 Of the fate of the great Lihga Alheruni (Sachau, II. 103) writes : Prince Mahmdd 
ordered the upper part to be broken. The rest with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold jewels and embroidered garments he transported to Ghazni. Part of it together 
with the brass Chakravarti or Visbnu of Thdnesvar has been thro-wm into the 
hippodrome of the town : part lies before the mosque for people to rub their feet on. 

^ The next paragraph relating to Mahiniid’s return will be found on page 249 of the 
same volume of Sir H. Elliott’s work, 

^ Khandahat which must have been on the coast has not been identified. The 
description suggests some coast island in the gulf of Kacch. By the Girndr route 
forty parasangs that is 240 miles would reach the Kacch coast. Kantlikot in Vagad in 
east Kacch suits well in sound and is known to have been a favourite resort of the 
Solankis. But the ehh and flow of the tide close to it are difficult to explain. The identi- 
fication with Kanthkot is favoured by Dr. Btihler. Colonel Watson ( Kathidwdr Gazetteer, 
SO) prefers Gdndhvi on the Kdthidvdda coast a few miles north-east of MidnL M. 
Beinaud and Br. 'Weil suggest Gandhdr in Broach on the left bank of the mouth of 
the Bhddhar river. Sir H. Elliot (I. 445 and II. 473) prefers Khandadar at the north- 
west angle of K^thidvdda. 
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to Bliatid, and after redticmg the inhabitants to obedience, returned to 
Ghazni where he arrived on the lOtlx Safar 417 H. (a.o. 1026). 

The Eaiizatu-S“Saf^ of Mirkhand supplements these details with the 
following account of Mahnadd^s arrangements for holding Giijardt : 
^ It is related that when Sultan Mabmiid had achieved the conquest of 
Somandtha he wished to fix his residence there for some years because 
the country was very extensive and possessed many advantages among 
them several mines which produced pure gold. Indian ^rubies were 
brought from Sarandip, one of the dependencies of the kingdom of 
Gujardt. His ministers repi’esented to Mahmlid that to forsake 
Khur^isan which had been won from his enemies after so many battles 
and to make Somanitha 'the seat of government was very improper. 
At last the king made up his mind to return and ordered some one 
to be appointed to hold and carry on the administration of the 
country. The ministers observed lhat as it was impossible for a stranger 
to maintain possession he should assign the country to one of the 
native chiefs. The Sultdn accordingly held a council to settle the 
nomination, in concurrence with such of ‘the inhabitants as were well 
disposed towards him. Some of them represented to him that 
amongst the ancient royal families no house was so noble as that of 
tlie Ddbshilims of whom only one member survived, and he had 
assumed the habit of a Brdhman, and was devoted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity.*^ ^ 

That Mahmdd should have found it necessary to appoint some local 
chief to keep order in GujarS-t is probable. It is also probable that he 
would choose some one hostile to the defeated king. It has been 
suggested above that Bhfma^s uncle Durlabha did not retire but was 
ousted by his nephew and that the story of Vallabha and Durlabha 
dying together pointed to some usurpation on the part of Bhima. 
The phrase the DabshilCms seems to refer either to Durlabhasena or 
his son. Whoever was chosen must have lost his power soon after 
Mahmiid^s departure.^ 


^ According to Ferlslita (Bombay Persian Ed. I. 57, Briggs^ Translation, I. 74) 
Mabmud stayed and meant to make his capital at Aiialiilavacla not at Somaiidtha. 
That Mahmud did stay at Anahilav^da the Martyr’s Mound aiid the GliaKiii Mosque 
in Fatan are evidence. Still the mound was probably raised and the mosque may 
at least have been begun in honour of the capture of Anahilavada on the journey south. 
Traces of a second mosque which is said to have had a tablet recording Mahmud of 
Gbazni as the builder have recently (1878) been found at Munjpiir about twenty-five 
miles south-east of. Bddhanpur. 

2 Briggs’ Perisbta, I. 75. This account of the Ddbshilmis reads more like a tradi- 
tion than an historical record. It is to be noted that the authors both of the ’Ain-i- 
Akbari {a.b. 1583) and of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (a.b- 1762) give Chdmuuda as king at the 
time of Mahmud’s invasion. Their statements cannot weigh against Ibii Asir’s account. 
Compare Dr. Buhler’s remarks in Ind. Ant. VI. 184. Of Mahmiid’s return to Ghazni 
(a.b. 1026) the TabakAt-i-Akbari says*. ^ When Mahmdd resolved to return from Soma- 
natha he learned that Farama Dev, one of the greatest B-Ajas of Hindustan, was preparing 
to intercept him. The Sultan, not deeming it advisable to contend with this chief, went 
towards Multiu through Sindh. In this journey his men suffered much in some places 
from scarcity of water in others from want of forage. After enduring great difficulties 
he arrived at Ghazni in a.b. 1029 (H. 417)/ This Farama Dev would seem to be the 
Parmara king of A'bu who could well block the Ajmir-Gujarat route. The route taken 
by Mahmifid must have passed by Mansilra near Brdhmanclbrid, Blultia, and JMultdn. It 
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An inscription at Soman^tha shows that soon after Malimiid was 
gone B!i,imaiieva began to build a temple of stone in place of the former 
temple of brick and woo<l. 

A few years later Bliima was on ted terms with Dhandhuka the 
ParanuCra' chief of Abu, and sent his general Vimala to subdue him. 
Dhandhuka submitted and made over to Vimala the beautiful Chitra- 
kuta peak of Abu, where, in a.d. 1032 (S. 1088), Vimala built the 
celebrated Jain temples known as VimalavasaH still one of the 
glories of Abu.^ 

Bhima had three wives Udayamati who built a step-well at Anahila- 
vacla, Bukulddevi, and another. These ladies were the mothers of 
Karna, Kshemarflja, and Mular^ja. Of the three sons Mulardja, though 
his mother^s name is unknown, was the eldest and the heir-apparent. 
Of the kindly Mular^ja the author of the Prabandhachintamani tells 
the following tale : In a year of scarcity the Kntumbikas or cultivators 
oi* Vishojiate and Danddhi found themselves unable to pay the king 
his share of the land-produce. BMmai*d 3 a sent a minister to inquire 
and the minister brought before the king all the well-to-do people of 
tlie defaulting villages. One day prince Mulardja saw these men 
talking to one anotlier in alarm. Taking pity on them he pleased the 
king by his skilful riding. The king asked him to name a boon and 
tlie prince tegged that the demand on the villagers might be remitted. 
The boon was granted, the ryots went home in glee, but within three 
days Mulardja was dead. Next season yielded a bumper harvest, and 
the people came to present the king with his share for that year as 
well as 'with the remitted stere for the previous year. Bhimdev declined 
hi receive the arrears. A jury appointed by the king settled that the 
royal share of the produce for both years should te placed in the king^s 
hands for the erection of a temple called the new Tripurushaprdsdda 
for the spiritual welfare of prince Mularaja.^ 


raust Imve l)e€n in the crossing of the great desert^ that he suffered so severely from scar- 
cifcy of water and forage. Ferishta (Briggs, I. 7o) says that many of Mahmud’s troops 
died raging mad from the intolerable heat and thirst. The historian Muhammad Utx 
(a.d. 1200) alleges (Elliot, IT, 192) that two Hindus disguised as countrymen offered 
themselves as guides and led the army three days* march out of the right course, where 
they were saved only by Mahmdd’s miraculous discovery of a pool of sweet water. '■ 
[This tale of the self-sacrificing Brdhman or priest and the miraculous find of water 
has gathered round Mahmud as the latest of myth centres. It is Herodotus* (Book 
III. 154- 158) oldZopyrus tale (Rawlinsou’s Seventh Monarchy, 318); it is revived in 
honour of the Great Kushdn Kaiiishka, a.i>. 78 (Beruni in Elliot, li. 11), of the 
Sassaniau Firoz a.d. 457-483 (Iiawlinson*s Seventh Monarchy, 318), and of a certain 
king of Ziibulistiin or Ghazni of uncertain date (Elliot II. 170). Similarly the puzzling 
Diihshilim tale seems to he peculiar neither to Gujarat nor to Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It seems a repetition of the tale of Babshilim the man of the royal race, who, 
according to the Panchatantra or Fables of Filpai, was chosen successor of Porus after 
Alexander the Great’s Viceroy had been driven out, [Compare Heinaud*s M^moire Sur 
PInde, 127-128.] The Tahakat-i-Ndsiri (a-D. 1237) adds (Elliot, 11,475) that the guide 
devoted his life for the sake of Bomandtha and this account is adopted by Ferishta. 
Briggs* Translalion, I. 78. 

1 VasaMis Prakrit for Vasatx that is residence. The word is used to mean a group 

of temples. 

® Several later mentions of a Trtpumshaprdsdda show there was only one building 
of that name. The statement that the great Mdlar^lja I. built a Tripiirushaprdsdda 
seems a mistake, due to a confusion with prince Mdlardja. 
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Bliima reigned forty-two years. Both the Prabandhaehint^mani 
and the Vichdrasreni mention Karna as his successor. According to 
the Dvyasraya Bhima, wishing to retire to a religions life^ offered the 
succession to Kshemariija, But Kshemaraja also was averse from the 
labour of ruling and it was settled that Karna should succeed. 

Bhima died soon after and Kshemaraja retired to a holy place on 
the Saiusvati named Mundakesvara not far from Auahilavdda. Karna 
is said to have granted Dahithali a neighbouring village to Devaprasada 
the son of Kshemardja that he might attend on his father in his 
religious seclusion. But as the Kum^rapdlaeharita mentions 
Kshemaraja being settled at Dahithali as a ruler not as an ascetic it 
seems probable that Dahithali was granted to Kshemard^ja for 
maintenance as villages are still granted to the bhd^ds or brethren of 
the ruler. 

Karna who came to the throne in a.d. 1064 (S. 1120) had a more 
peaceful reign than his predecessors. He was able to build charitable 
public works among them a temple called Karna-meru at Anahilavdda, 
His only war was an expedition against Asha Bhil, chief of six Mkhs^ 
of Bhils residing at Ashdpalli the modern village of Asd^val near 
Ahmadabdd.^ Aslia was defeated and slain. In consequence of an 
omen from a local goddess named Kochharva/"^ Karna built her a 
temple in Asdval and also built temples to Jayanti Devi and 
Karnesvara Mahadeva, He made a lake called Karnasagara and 
founded a city called Karn^vati which he made his capital. 

Karna had three ministers Munjjlla^ Sdntu, and Udaya. Udaya 
was a S^rimdli Vani^ of Mdrwdr, who liad settled in Anahilav^da 
and who was originally called Uda. S^ntu built a Jain temple called 
Santu-vasahi and Ud4 built at Karnavati a large temple called 
Udaya-vatdha^ containing seventy-two images of Tirthankars, twenty- 
four past twenty-four present and twenty-four to come. By 
different} wives Uda had five sons^ Ahada or Asthada, Chdhacla, Bahada^ 
Ambada^ and Solla^ of whom the last three were half brothers of the 
first two.'^ Except Solla, w'^ho continued a merchant and became 
very wealthy^ all the sons entered the service of the state and rose to 
high stations during the reign of Kumarapala. 

In late life Karna married Mij^nalladevi daughter of Jayakesi 
son of S'ubhakesi king of the Karndtaka. According to the Dvyasraya 
a wandering painter showed Karna the portrait of a princess whom 
he described as daughter of Jayakesi the Kadamba king® of 


^ Meaning a large number of Bhils of whom A'shi was the head. 

5 Forbes' R^s Mdld (Kew Ed,}, 79. 

3 Probably a Blu'l goddess. The name does not sound Sanskrit. 

^ In. one passage the Prabandhaehintilmaiii calls these princes half-brothers of 
Udaya. Further details show that they were half-brothers of one another and sons of 
Udaya, 

* This dayakesfiis Jayake^ I. son of Shashthadeva (S^uchakes^i) the third of the 
doa^Kiidamhas. Jayakesl's recorded date a.d. 1052 (S. 974) fits well with the time 
of Karna (Fleet's KAnarese Dynasties, 91). The PrabandhachintAmaiii tells the 
following story of the death of Jayakes^i. Jayakesi had a favourite parrot whom he 
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'Qbandrapura^ in the Dakhan, and who he mid liad taken a vow to 
marry Kaiiia. In token of her wish to marry Karna the painter 
mid the princess liad sent Karna an elephant. Karna went to see the 
present and found on the elepliant a beautiful princess who had come 
so far ill the hope of winning him for a husband. According to the 
Prabandliachintamani Karna found the princess ugly and' refused to 
marry her. On this the princess with eight attendants determined to 
burn themselves on a funeral pyre and Udaytoatl Karna^s mother also 
declared that if he did not relent she too would be a sacrifice. Under 
this compulsion Karna married the princes but refused to treat her as 
a wife. The minister Munjila^ learning fii’om a kmehuki or palace- 
servant that the king loved a certain courtezan, contrived that Mijd- 
nalladevi should take tlie woman^s place, a device still practised by 
ministers of native states. Karna fell into the snare and the queen 
became pregnant by him, having secured from the hand of her 
husband his signet ring as a token which could not be disclaimed. 
Thus in Karna^s old age Miyanalladevi became the mother of the 
illustrious Siddhard,ja Jayasiinha, who, according to a local tradition 
quoted by Mr. Forbes, first saw the light at PSanpur.^ When three 
years old the precocious Sidd-har^ja cfimbed and sat upon the throne.. 
This ominous event being brought to the king^s notice he consulted his 
astrologer who advised that from that day Siddhardja should be 
installed as heir-apparent. 

The Giijardt chronicles do- not record how or when Karna died. It 
appears from a manuscript that he was reigning in a. n. 1089 
(S. The Hammiramahakavya says ^The illustrious Karna- 

^va was killed in battle by king Dussala of S'akambhaii/ and the 
two appear to have been co temporaries,^ The author of the* 
Dvy4sraya says that Karna died fixing his thoughts on Vishnu, 
recommending to Siddharajahis cousin Devaprasiida son of Kshemar?^ja. 
According to the Prabandliachintamani Vieharasreni and Sukrita- 
sankirtana Karna died in a..d. 1094 (S; 1150),. 

As, at the time of his fatheris death, Siddharaja was a minor® tile 
reins of government must have passed’ into the hands of his mother 
Miyanalladevi. That the succession should have been attended with 
struggle and intrigue is not strange. According to the Dvyils'raya 
Devaprasdda, the son of Ksliemaraja burned himself on the funeral 
pile shortly after the death of Karna, an action which was probably 
the result of some intrigue regarding the succession. Another intrigue- 


one day asked to come out of liis cage and dine with Iiim. The parrot said : The 
cat sitting near you will kill me. The king seeing no cat' replied': If any cat kOls you 
I too will die. The parrot left his. cage, ate with the king, and was killed by the eat. 
Jayakes'i made ready his funeral pyre, and, in spite of his-minister^s prayers, taking the. 
dead parrot in his hand laid himself on the funeral pyre and was burned, 

Ohandrapura is probably Ghanddvar. near Gokam in Horth Kdnara. 

^ Bits Maid (Kew Edition), 83. 

® Kielhoni’s Eeport on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1881 page 22, 

. ** Bus's'ala was sixth in descent from Vigrahardja the enemy of Miilardja from... 
whom Karija was fifth in descent. 

® The date of his installation is given by the author of the Vichdraircui as Vikranisfe 

a ufio. 
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ended in the death o£ Madanapala brother of Karna^s mother qeieea 
Udaydinati, at the hands of the minister S^antu^ who alo|ag with 
Mufijala and UcU, helped the queen-mother Miyanalladevi ditring tlie 
regency. Mufijala and S^ntu continued in office under SiddharAja, 
Another minister built a famous Jain temple named Mahardjabhuvana 
in Sidhpur at the time when Siddharaja built the Rudramala. An 
inscription from a temple neaa* Bhadresar in Kacch dated A.x>. 11 30 
(S. 1195 Ashddha Vad 10^ Sunday), in recording grants to Audichya 
Brahmans to carry on the worship in an old temple of Udalea'vai’a and 
in a new temple of Kumdrapdles'vara built by Kumarapala son of the 
great prince Asap^la/ notes that Dad^ka was then minister of Siddha- 
raja. Among his generals the best known was a chief named 
Jagaddeva (Jag Dev), commonly believed to be a Param&a, many of 
whose feats of daring are r^rded in bardic and popular romances.^ 
Though Jag Dev is generally called a Paramara nothing of his family 
is on record. The author of the Prabandhaehintd,mani describes 
Jagaddeva as a thiiee valiant warrior held in great respect by 
Siddhai*^ja. After Siddhardja^s death Jagaddeva went to serve king 
Permddi to whose mother^s &mily he was related.^ Perm^i gave him 
a chiefsliip and sent him to attack Mdlava. 

When Sidclhairija attained manhood his mother prepared to go in 
great state on pilgrimage to Somanatha. She went with rich offerings 
as far as B^huloda apparently the large nK)dern village of BhoMda on 
the Gujard,t"KMddvada frontier about twenty-two imies south-west of 
Dholka. At this frontier town the Agahila^d^ kings levied a tax on 
all pilgrims to Somanatha. Many of the pilgriim unable to pay the tax 
had to return home in tears.- Miy^ziaiiadevi so saddened by the 
woes of the pilgrinB that she stopped li^r pilgrimage and returned home. 
Siddharaja met her on the way and asked her why she had turned 
back, Miydnalladevi said, I will neither eat nor go to Somanatha until 
you order the remission of the pilgrim tax. Siddharaja called the 
Bholada treasurer and found that the levy yielded 7 2 lakhs a year.^ 
In spite of the serious sacrifice Siddhairija broke the board aiithoriring 
the levy of the tax and pouring water from his hand into his mother^s 
declared that the merit of the remission was hers. The queen went to 
Somanatha and worshipped the god with gold presenting an elephant 
and other gifts and handing over her own weight in money. 

According to the Prabandhachintamani while Miyanalladevi and 
Siddharaja were on pilgrimage Yasovarman king of M^lwa continually 
harassed the Gurjjara-Mandala. SlAntu who was in charge of the 
kingdom asked Yas'cvai-man on what consideration he would retire. 


* Asapdla and Kamdrapdla appear to be local chiefs. 

2 Compare Forbes’ R4s MAU, I. 118 - 153. 

Goa Kdd^mba inscriptions say that Jaggaddeva was the consin of the Goa Kiidamba 
Ung Yijaydrka the nephew of Miytoalladevi and call him by courtesy the younger 
brother of YijayArha’s son Jayake^i II. He would seem to have been held in esteem 
by Yijaydrka and his son Jayakesd, to have then gone for some time to Siddharaja, 
and after leaving Siddhar.i.ja to have transferred his services to Permadi. His being" 
ealled Faramdra may be due to his connection with Fennddi, Fleet’s Kdnarese 
Dynasties, 91. ^ Scventy-two a favourite number with Indian authors. 
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Yas'ovarmaii said he would retire if Siddharija gave up to him the 
merit of the pilgrimage to SomeB'vara. Sdutu washed his feet and 
taking water in his Imxid surrendered to Yasovarman the merit of 
Siddharaja, on which, according to Hs promise, Yasovarman retired. 
On his return Siddlmr^Ja asked Santu what he meant by transferring 
his sovereign's merit to a rival. Santu said, ^ If you think my giving 
Yasovarman your merit has any importance I restore it to you.'^ This 
eurious stoxy seems to be a Jain fiction probably invented with the 
object of casting ridicule on the Brdhmanical doctrino of merit, 
Yasovarman was not a cotemporary of Siddhardja, The Malwa kiixg 
referred to is pi'obably Yasovarman^s predecessor Naravarman, of 
whom an inscription dated a.d, 113-1 (S. 1190) is recorded. 

Under the name Sadharo Jesingh, Siddhar^ja^s memory is fresh in 
Gujarat as its most pow^erful, most religious, and most charitable ruler. 
Almost every old work of architectural or antiquarian interest in 
Giijai‘iit is ascribed to Siddhan4ja. In inseiiptions he is styled The 
gi*eat king of kings, The great lord, The great Bhat^draka, The 
lord of Avanti, Tiie hero of the three worlds, The conqueror of 
Barbaraka, The universal ruler Siddha, The illustrious Jayashnhadeva. 
Of these the commonest attributes are Siddhacliakravartin the Emperor 
of Magic and Siddiarija the Lord of Magic, titles which seem to 
claim for the king divine or supernatural powers/ In connectioix 
with his assumption of these titles the Kumtobj^laprahandha, 
the DvyasTaya, and the PiubandhachinMnxaai tell curious tales. 
According to the Dvyasraya, the king wandering b 3 yQight had subdued 
the Bhutas, Sakinls, aixd other spirits. He hg^ also l^iarnt many mantras 
or clxarms. From what he saw at night he would call people in the day 
time and say ^ You have such a cause of unminess ^ or ^ You have such 
a comfort.^ Seeing that he knew their secrets the p^^ople thought that 
the king knew the hearts of all men and must be the avatar a of some 
god. A second story tells how Siddhar^ja h^ed a Naga prince and 
piineess whom he met by night on the Sarasvati/ According to a 
third story told in the Kumdrapdlaprabandha two Yoginis or nymphs 
came from the Himalayas and asked the king by what mystic powers 
he justified the use of the title Siddhara ja. The king agreed to perfoim 
some wonders in open court in the presence of the nymphs. Wipi th^ 
help of a former minister, Haripdla, the king had a dagger prepared 
whose blade was of sugar and its handle of iron set with jewels. When 
the king appeared in court to perforai the promised wonders a depu- 
tation of ambassadors from king Permddi of Kalyanakataka® was 

^ Frabandliacliintdinaiii and Knmdrapalacliarita. 

2 Dr. Kielhorn’s ikport on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1881 page 22. 

® The KumarapXlaeharita says that the title was assum^ on the cong,tie$t of 
Barbaraka, The verse is : 

that is, by Mm tXrn demon Barbaraka was vanquished, therefore he became Siddha rija 
The Lord of Magical Power. 

^ Ind, Ant, if, 260. 

® This Perm^di may be the Goa Kddamba chief PermMi Hivachitta (A.n. 1 1 47 ' 1 175), 
who was heir-apparent in the time of Siddharija, or the Sinda chief Permidi who 
was a cotemporary of SiddhaiAja and flourished in A.n, 1144. 
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announced. The deputation entered and presented the prepared dagger 
as a gift from their lord. The king kept the prepared dagger and in 
its stead sent all round the court a real dagger which was greatly 
admired. After the real dagger had been seen and returned the king 
said : I will use this dagger to show my mystic powers, and in its place 
taking the false dagger ate its sugar blade. When the blade was eaten 
the minister stopped the king and said Let the Yoginis eat the handle. 
The king agreed and as the Yoginis failed to eat the handle which was 
iron the superiority of the king^s magic was proved. 

A fourth story in the Dvyas'raya tells that when the Idng was plan- 
ning an invasion of Mdlwa a Yogini came from Ujjain to Patan and 
said ' O Baja, if you desire great fame, come to Ujjain and humbly 
entreat Kdlika and other Yoginis and make friends with YasWarman 
the Raja of Ujjain/ The king contemptuously dismissed her, saying, 

^ If you do not fly hence like a female crow, I will cut off jom nose 
and ears with this sword/ 

So also the king^s acts of prowess and courage were believed to be 
due to magical aid. According to the common belief Siddhardja did 
his great acts of heroism by the help of a demon named Bdbaro, 
whom he is said to have subdued by riding on a corpse in a 
burying ground. The story in the Prabandhachintamani is similar to 
that told of the father of Harshavardhana who- subdued a demon with 
the help of a Yogf. It is notable that the story had passed into its 
present form within a hundred years of Siddhardja^s death. Somes'vara 
in his Kirtikaumudx says, ^ This moon of kings fettered the prince of 
goblins Barbaraka dn a burial-plaee, and b^ame known among the 
crowd of kings as &iddhardja/ Older records show that the origin of 
the story, at least of the demon^s name, is historical being traceable to 
one of Siddharaja^s copperplate attributes Barbaraka- jishim that is 
conqueror of Barbai-jiika. The Dvyas'rayakosha represents this Barbara 
as a leader of Kdkshasas o-r Mlechhas, who tronbM the Brahmans at 
S'risthala-Siddhapura. Jayasimha conquered him and spared his life at 
the instance of his wife Pihgalikd. Afterwards Barbara gave valuable 
presents to Jayasimha “and ‘ served him as other Rajputs.*^^ Barbaraka 


^Tnd. Ant. IV. 2. Regarding Barbaraka Doctor Buhler remarks in Ind, Ant., 
VI. 167 : ‘Tbe Varvarakas are one of tlxe non-Aryanr tribes wbicb are settled in great 
numbers in North Guj^rdt, KoH, Bhik or Mer.' Siddbar^ja's contests with the Barbarakas 
seem to refer to what Tod (Western India, 173 and 195) describes as the inroads of mounr 
taineers and foresters on the plains of Oujardt duringthe eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
To attempt to identify Bhnt Barhar or V arvar is hazardous. The name Barbar is of great 
age and is spread from India to Morocco. Wilson (Works, VIL 176) says; The 
analogy between Barbaras and barbarians is not in sound only. In all Sanskrit 
authorities Barbaras are classed with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu. 
According to Sir Henry Rawiinson (Ferrier's Caravan J ournies, 223 note) tribes of Berbers 
are found all over the east. Of the age of the word.Ganon Eawlinsou (Herodotus, IV. 
252) writes : Barhar seems to he the local name for the early race of Accad. In India 
Ptolemy (a.i>. 150; McCrindle’s Bdn, 146) has a-town Barharei on the Indus and the 
Periplus (a.b. 247 ; McOrindle^s Ed. 108} has a trade-centre Barharikon on the middle 
mouth of the Indus. Among Indian writings, in theEam4yana (Hall in Wilson’s 
Works, VII. 176 Note *) the Barbaras appear between the Tukharas and the Kambojas in 
the north: in the Hahibh4rata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 481-2) in one list Var-varas are 
entered between S4varas,and 0akas and in another list (Wilson’s Works, VII. 176) 
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seetas to lb the name of a tribe of non- Aryans whose modern represen- 
tatives are the Bdbaiife settled in Sonth Kathidvdda in the province 
still known as BdbarMvdda* 

A Doliad inscription of the time of Siddharaja ckted a.d. 1140 
( S. 1106 ) says of his frontier wars : ^ He threw into prison the lords 
of Surashfra and Malwa ; he destroyed Sindhuraja and other kings ; 
he made the kings of the north bear his commands/ The Snrdshtra 
king referred to is probably a ruler of the Ahir or Chudasam^ tiibe 


Barbaras come l>etwecn Kiratas and Siddbas. Finally (As. Res. XV. 47 footnote) Barbara 
is the nortlimost of tbe Seyen Konkanas. The names Barbarei in Ptolemy and 
Barbarikon in tbe Feriplus look like some local place-name, perhaps Bambhara, altered 
to a Greek form. Tbe Hindu tribe names, from tbe sameness in sound as well as from 
their position on tbe north-west border of India, suggest tbe Mongol tribe Judn-Juan or 
V ar-Var, known to the western nations as Avilra, who drove tbe Little Yuechi out of Baikh 
in tbe second half of tbe fourth century, and, for about a liuudred years, ruled to the 
north and perhaps also to tbe south of the Hindu Kush- (Specht in Journal Asiatique 
1883. II, 390-410 ; Howortb in Jour. R. A. S. XXL 721 - 810.) It seems probable that 
some of these Var-Vars passed south either before or along with the White Huuas 
(A. I). 450 - 550). Var, under its Mongol plural form Avarti (Howortb, Ditto 722), closely 
resembles Avartiyaone of tbe tw'O main divisions of the Katbis of Kaccb (Mr. Erskine’s 
List in J. Bom. Geo. Soc- II. 59 - 60 for Aug. 1838). That among the forty-seven clans 
included under the Avartiyas four {Xos. 30, 35, 42, and 43) are Habariyas, suggests that 
tbe Kdtbis received additions from the Var-Vars at difterent times and places. Dr. Bubler 
(Ind, Ant. VI. 186) thinks that the Babaro or Barbar or Var-Var who gave trouble to 
Siddbardja represent some early local non- Aryan tribe. The fact that they are called 
Rdksbasas and MIecchas and tliat they stopped tbe ceremonies at ISiddbpur north of 
Anabilavdda seems rather to point to a foreign invasion from the north than to a 
local uj)ri8ing of hill tribes. Though no Musalmdn invasion of Gujardt during the 
reign of Bddhardja is recorded a Jesalmir legend (Forbes* Bafs Mdla, 1. 175) tells how 
Lanja Bijirao the Bhatti prince who married Siddhardja^s daughter was hailed by his 
mother-in-law as the bulwark of Anabilavdda against the power of the ki^ig who grows 
too strong. This king may be Bdhalim the Indian viceroy of the Ghaznavid Bahrdm Shdli 
(a.o. 1116-1157). Bdhalim (Elliot, 11. 279 ; Briggs* Ferista, 1. 151) collected ‘^n army of 
Arabs, Persians, Afghafns, and Khiljis, repaired the fort of Xagor in the province of 
Bewdlik, and committed great devastations in the territories of the independent Indian 
rulers. He threw off allegiance to Ghazni and advancing to meet Bahrdm 8hdh near 
Multan was defeated and slain. Except that they were northerners and that BdhaXim’s 
is the only known invasion from the north during biddharaja’s reign nothing lias 19^ 
found connecting Barbar and Bdhalim. At the same time that the Barbar or Var-T- *• 
the Gujardt writers may have been non-Hindu mercenaries from the north-west . 
whom Siddhardja admitted as Hindu subjects is made not unlikely by two 
preserved by the Muhammadan historians. The Tdrikh-i-Sordth (Bay ley’s 35 

Xote tells how in a.d. 1178 from the defeated army of Bhahdb-ud-din Ghori the Pnrkish 
Afghan and Moghal women were distributed the higher class to high caste a^d the 
commoner to low caste Hindus. Similarly how the better class of male captives were 
ad mitted among Cliakdval and Wadhal Bajputs and the lower among Khdnts, Koiis 
Bdhrias, and Mers. Again about thirty years later (a.d. 1210) when his 
mercenaries, who were not converted to Isldm, revolted against Bhamsu-ud-iin Alta ms lt 
they seized Delhi and built Hindu temples (Elliot, 11.237 -239). These cases see^ to 
make it likely that among BAhalim’s mercenaries were some nn-lslamised ^orth 
Indian Var-Vars and that they were admitted into Hinduism by Siddharija ancj as the 
story states served him as other Bajputs. Some of the new-comers as not^ above seem 
to have merged into the Kdthis. Others founded or Joined the Baharids who givo their 
name to B4bari4vMa a small division in the south of Kdthi4v4da.^, Though the tribe is 
now small the 72 divisions of the Bfibari^s show that they were emee im^rtant. One 
of their leading divisions preserves the early fom Var (Kdthiaw^ Gazetteer 132 - 133) 
and supports their separate northern origin, which is forgotten in the local stories that 
they are descended from Jetvas and Ahirs and have a Brihman, element in their 
ancestry. (Tod’s Western India, 413 j K4thiAwdr Gazetteer, 132 - 123.) Of the Var- 
Vars in their old seats a somewhat doubtful trace remains in theBarlmris a tribe of 
HazirAhs near Herat (Bellew in Imp. and As. Quar. Review Oct. 1891 pa^e 3281 and in 
the Fanjdb (Ibbetson’s Census, 538) Bhdbras a class of Fanj4b Jains, 
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whose head-quarters were at Jundgaclh. According to the Prabandha* 
chintdmaiii Siddhardja went in person to subdue Noglmn or Navagliani 
the Ahir ruler of Surdshtra; he came to Vardliamanapura that is 
Vadhmn and from Vadhvan attacked and slevv Noghan. Jinaprabha- 
siiri the author of the Tirthakalpa says of Girndr that Jayasiinha 
killed the king named Khengar and made one Saj jana his viceroy in 
Sux’ashtra. So many traditions remain regarding wars with Khengar 
that it seems probable that Siddhardja led separate expeditions against 
more than one king of that name. According to tradition the origin 
of the war with Khengdr was a woman named Ranakadevi whom 
Khengira had married. Rdnakadevi was the daughter of a potter of 
Majevadi village about nine miles north of Junagadh, so famous for her 
beauty that Siddhar^ja determined to marry her. Meanwhile she had 
accepted an offer from Khengar whose subject she was and had married 
him. Siddliarija enraged at her marriage advanced against Khengilr, 
took him prisoner, and annexed Sorath. That Khengar^s kingdom was 
annexed and Saj jana, mentioned by Jinaprabhasdri, was appointed 
Viceroy is proved by a Girndr inscription dated a.d. 1120 (S. 1176). 

An era called the Simha Samvatsara connected with the name of 
Jayasiinha and beginning with a.d. 1113-1114 (S. 1169-7U), occurs in 
several inscriptions found about Prabliasa and South KdtliiafVflda. This 
era was probably started in that year in honour of this conquest of Khen- 
gar and Sorath.^ The earliest known mention of the Siinlia Sainvatsara 
era occurs in a step-well at Mdngrol called the Sodhali Va v. The inscrip- 
tion is of the time of Knmdrapdla and mentions Sahajiga the father of 
Mdlaka the ^mntor as a member of the bodyguard of the Chdlnkyas. 
The inseription states that Sahaj%a had seveml sons able to protect 
Sanrdshtm, one of whom was Somardja who built the temple of 
Sahajigesvara, in the enclosure of the Somanatha temple at Prabhdsa ; 
another was Mulaka the ndyaka of Surashtra, who is recorded to 
have made grants for the worship of the god by establishing cesses 
i^Maugalapura or Mdngrol and other places. The inscription is 
(Monday the 13th of the dark half of Asvin 
*tia S. 1202 and Simha S. 32). This inscription supports the 
^ew —.at the Simha era was established by Jayasimha, since if the 
era belonged to some other local chief, no Ohalnkya viceroy would 
adopt it. The Simha era appears to have been kept up in Gujarat so 
long ns Anahilapnra rule lasted. The well known Veraval inscrijjtion 
of 'the time of Ai*juiiadeva is dated Hijri 662, Vikrama S. 1320, 
ValabH S, 945, Simlia d. 151, Sunday the 13th of Ashadha Vadi. 
This inscription shows that the Simha era was in use for a century and 
a lialf during the sovereignty of Ajiahilavada in Surashtra. 

Regal'^g Sajjana Siddliardja^s first viceroy in Surashtra, the 
Prabandh^ehintamani says that finding him worthy the king appointed 
Sajjana the- of Surdshtradela. 'Without consulting his 
master Saj jai^a spent three years' revenue in building a stone temple of 


* Abliayatilaka Gani who revised and completed the BvyAs'raya in Vikrama S. 1312 
(A.D. 1256) says, in twentieth Barga, that a new era was started by KumarapAla. 
This would seem to to S|niha era. 
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Nomiadtim on Giriiar instead of a wooden temple %vWclii he remoTcd, In 
the fourth year tlio kin|:^ sent four ofilcers to bring Saj jaim to AiialiilaTti.da* 
The king called on SiiJJaim to pay the revenues of the past three yerirs. 

I ri reply SaJ jaiia asked whether tiie king would prefer tlio reveiuK3 in cash 
or the merit which had accrued from spending the revenue in buikling 
tlie Frefcrriag the merit the king sanctioned the spending 

of the rtureniies on the Tirtha and Sajjana was reappointexl 
governor of fSorathd This stone temple 'of -Sajjana would seem to 
be the present temple of Neminathaj though many alterations have 
Iieen made in consecpienco o£_,Mnh.ammadaii vsacrilegc and a modern 
imclosiire has been a<l<led, OPl® inscription of Sajjana which is / 
dated A.B. 1120 (S. 1176) is on the inside to the right in passing to 
the small south gate. It contains little but the mention of the 
Sadlui who was Sajjana 8 constant adviser* On his return from a 
second pilgrimage to Somandtha Siddhardja who was encamped 
near Eaivataka that is Girndr expressed a wish to see Sajjnna's 
temple. But the Brdhmans envious of the Jains persuaded, the king 
that as Girndr was shaped like a ling it would be vsacrilege to climb 
it, Siddhardja respected this objection and wor.shii>ped at the foot 
of the mounUin. IVom Girrhir-he went to Batrufijaya. Here too 
Brahmans with <lrawn swords tried to prevYuit the king ascending 
the hill Siddhardja went in disguise at night, worshipped the 
Jain god AdisAara witli Ganges water, and granted the god twelve 
neighbouring villages. On the lull lie saw so luxuriant a growth 
of the saliahi a plant dear to elepliants, that he proposed to make 
the hill a breeding place for elephants a second Vindhj'a. He w'as 
reminded what damage wdld elephants would cause to the holy 
place and for this reason abandoned his plan. 

Siddharaja’s second and greater war wms -with Malwa. Tlie 
eotemporary kings of Mdlvva were the Paramara ruler Naravarmari 
who ilourished from a.d. 1104 to 1136 (S. 1160- 1 189) and his son 
and successor Yas'ovarman "who xmled up to a.I). J14.'3 (8.1199) 
the year of Siddharaja’s death As the names of both tbe.se kings 
occur in different accounts of this war, and, as the war is said to 
have lasted twelve years, it seems that fighting began in the time 
of Naravarman and that SiddharAjaks final victory w^as gained 
in the time of Yaiovarman in SiddharAjiPs old age about a.b. 1 134 
(S* 1190). This view is supported by the local story that his 
expedition against Yasovarman , was undertaken while Siddhardja 
was biiililing the Sahasralihga lake and other religious works. 

It is not known how the war arose but the statement of the 
PrabaiKlliachintumaiii that Siddharaja vowed to make a scabbard 
of YasovarmaiPs skin seems to show that SiddharAja received grave 
provocation. Siddharaja is said to have left the building ot the 
Sahas 2 :alinga lake to the masons and architects and himself to have 


^ The Kumdrapdlacharita states that Sajjana died before the t0Kn)lo was finished, 
and that ^ the temple was completed bj his son Pars^urdma. After the temple was 
finished SiddharAja is said to have come to Somandtha and asked Para^ur<ima for the 
K^vennes of Boratln But on Beoing the temple on Gxm^r he was greatly pleased, and cm 
finding that it was called Kanm-vihJira after his father he sanctioned the outlay on the 
temple. 
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started for Malwa. The war dragged on and there seemed little 
hope of victory when news x^eached Siddhariija that the three south 
gates of DMvl could be forced. With the help of an elephant an 
"entrance was effected. Yasovarman was captured and bound with 
six ropes, and^ with his captured enemy as his banner of victory, 
Siddhar^ja returned to Anahilapura. He remembered his vow, but 
being prevented from carrying it out, he took a little of Yasovar- 
man’s skin and adding other sldn to it made a scabbard. The 
captured king was thenceforward kept in a cage. It was this com- 
plete conquest and annexation of Mdlwa that made Siddhar^ja assume 
the style of Avantin^tha ^ Lord of Avanti/ which is mentioned as 
his hiruda or title in most of the Ohaulukya copperplates.^ Malwa 
henceforward remained subject to Anahilav^da. On the return 
from Mdlwa an army of Bhils who tried to block the way were 
attacked by the minister Sdntu and put to flight. 

Siddhar^ja’s next recorded war is with king Madanavarman the 
Chandela king of Mahohaka the modern Mahoba in Bundelkhand. 
Madanavarman, of whom General Cunningham has found numer- 
ous inscriptions dating from a. D. 1130 to 1164 (S. 1186-1220)/ was 
one of the most famous kings of the Chandela dynasty. An 
inscription of one of his successors in Kalanjar fort recoi'ds that 
Madanavarman ^in an instant defeated the king of Gurjjara, as 
.Krishna in former times defeated Kamsa/ a statement which agrees 
with the Gujardt accounts of the war between him and Jayasimha. 
In this conflict the Gujardt accounts do not seem to show that 
Siddharaj a gained any great victory ; he seems to hav-eheen content- 
ed with a money present. The Kirtikaumudi states that the king of 
Mahohaka honoured Siddharajaashis guest and paid a fine and tribute 
by way of hospitality. The account in the Kumdrapdlacharita 
suggests that Siddhai4ja was compelled to come to terms and make 
peace. According to the Kirtikaumudi, and this seems likely, 
8iddharaja went from Dhiird to K^lanjara. The account in the 
Prabandhachintdmaui is very confused. Accoi'ding to the Kum^- 
rapdlacharita, on Siddhar^ja's way back from Dh^ra at his camp 
near Patan a bard came to the court and said to the king that his 
court was as wonderful as the court of Madanavarman. The bard 
said that Madanavarman was the king of the city of Mahohaka 
and most clever, wise, liberal, and pleasure-loving. The king sent 
a courtier to test the truth of the hard’s statement. The courtier 
returned after six months declaring that the bard’s account was in 
no W’ay exaggerated. Hearing this Siddharaj a at once started 
against Mahobaka and encamping within sixteen miles of the 
city sent his minister to summon Madanavarman to surrender. 
Madanavarman who was enjoying himself took little notice of 
the minister. This king, he said, is the same who had to fight 
twelve years with Dh^ra; if, as is probable, since he is a kabddi or 
wild king, he wants money, pay him what he wants. The money 


^ Ind. Ant. VI. 194ff. Br, Bitbler (Ditto) takes Avantin^tha to mean Siddliar<ija’s 
opponent the king of Milwa and not Siddhariija himself, 

- Arch^ologieai Survey Bepoit, XXI. 86. 3 (1848), 3X9. 
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was paid. But SicMhar<iJa was so struck with Madauavariiiau’s 
intliftereiico that he woitiii not leave-, until he had seen him. 
Mailaimvarmairi agreed to receive him. .Siddhardja went with a 
largti l.)odygiiar<l to tlio royal garden which contained a palace and 
enclosed pleasiire-hotisc and was guarded -by troops. Only four of 
Siddharaja’s guards were allowed to . enter. ' With these four men 
Sid^lhartija went in, was shown the palace garden and pleasure- 
houses by Madanavarman^ was treated with great hospitality, and 
on his return to Patan was given a guard of 120 men. 

The Dvyas'raya says that after his conquest of Ujjain Siddliarilja 
seized and imprisoned the king of a neighbouring country named 
Sim. We have no other information on this point. 

The Dohad inscription dated A,33. 1140 mentions the destruction of 
Sindhuraja that is the king of Sindh and other kings. The Kirti- 
kaumudi also mentions the binding of the lord of Sindhu. Nothing 
is known regarding the Sindh war. The Kirtikaurnudi mentions 
that after a war with Arnor4ja king of Sdmbhar Siddharaja gave 
his daughter to Arnor4ja. This seems to be a mistake as the war 
and alliance with Arnor^ja belong to Kumarap41a^s reign. 

Siddharaja, who like his ancestors was a S^aiva, showed his zeal 
for the faith by constructing the two grandest works in Gujardt the 
Rudramahdlaya at Siddhpur and the Sahasralihga lake at Patan. 
The Jain chroniclers always try to show that Siddhardja was favour- 
ably inclined to Jainism, But several of his acts go against this 
claim and some even show a dislike of the Jains. It is true that the 
Jain sage Hemdcharya lived with the kiog, but the king honoured 
him as a scholar rather than as a Jain. On the occasion of the 
pilgrimage to Somanatlia the king offered Hemach4rya a palanquin^ 
and^ as he would not accept the otfer but kept on walking, the king 
blamed him calling him a learned fool with no worldly wisdom. 
Again on one occasion while returning from Malwa Siddhardja 
encamped at a place called STinagara^ where the people had decorat- 
ed their temples with banners in honour of the king. Finding a 
banner floating over a Jain temple the king asked in anger who 
had placed it tliere, as he had forbidden the use of banners on Jain 
shrines and temples in Gujardt. On being told that it was a very Old 
shrine dating from the time of Bharata, the king ordered that at the 
end of a year the banner might be replaced. This shovYS the reverse 
of a leaning to Jainism, Similarly, according to the Prabandha- 
chintamani, Hemaeh^rya never dared to speak to the king in favour 
of Jainisnl but used to say that all religions ware good. This 
statement is supported by the fact that the opening verses of all 
works written by Hemach^rya in the time of Siddharija contain 
no special praise of Jain deities. 

So great is Siddhardja^s fame as a builder that almost every old 
work in Gujarat is ascribed to him. Tradition gives him the credit 
of the Dabhoi fort which is of the ti*B4 of the Vdgheld king 
Viradhavala, A.D. 1220-1260. The Prabandhachintamani gives this 
old verse regarding Siddhar4ja^s publiodirotks : * No one makes a 
great temple (Rudramahalaya), a great : jipgrirnage (to Somanatlia), 
a great Asthfoa (darker haJl), or ^ "0^^^ lake (Sahasralihga) 
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king of Sakambhari or S^mbliar, the Analladeva of the Hamiaira- 
mahakavya. Kumdrapila himself was married by his father to one 
Bhupaladevi According to the Ovyd^ri^aya, Tribhuvanapala was on 
good terms with Siddhar^ja serving him and going with him to 
war. The Kumarapdlacharita also states that Knmdrapala used 
to attend the court of Siddharaja But from the time he came to 
feel that he would have no son and that the bastard Kumaraptila 
would succeed him Siddhardja became embittered against Kumara- 
pala. According to the Jain chronicles Siddharaja was told by the 
god Somandtha, by the sage Hemachandra^ by the goddess Ambika 
of Kodindr/ and by astrologers that he would have no son and 
that Kumarap^la would be his successor. According to the 
Kum^rapd^lacharita so bitter did his hate grow that Siddharaja 
planned the death of Tribhuvanapala and his family including 
Kumdrapdla. Tribhuvanap^a was murdered but Kumdrapala 
escaped. Grieved at this proof of the king’s hatred Kumarap^la 
consulted his brother-in-law Krishnadeva who advised him to 
leave his family at Dahithali and go into exile promising to keep 
him informed of what went on at Anahilapura. Kumdrapala left 
in the disguise of jatadliari or recluse and escaped the assassins 
whom the king had ordered to slay him. After some time Kumara- 
pdla returned and in spite of his disguise was recognized by the 
guards, l^hey informed the king who invited all the ascetics in the 
city to a dinner. Kumdrapila came but noticing that the king 
recognized him in spite of his disguise, he fled. The king sent a 
trusted officer with a small force in pursuit. Kum^rap^la persuaded 
some husbandmen, the chief of whom was BMmasimha, to hide him 
in a heap of thorns. The pursuers failing to find him returned. At 
night Kumarapala was let out bleeding from the thorns, and promised 
the husbandmen that the day would come when their help would 
be rewarded. He then shaved his topknot or jatd and while 
travelling met with a lady named Devasri of Udambara village 
who pitying him took him into her chariot and gave him food. 
Kumarapala promised to regard her as a sister. He then came to 
Dahithali where the royal troops had already arrived, Siddharaja 
sent an army which invested the village leaving Kumarapdla without 
means of escape. He went to a potter named Sajjana or Alihga 
who hid him in the flues of his brick-kiln throwing hay over him. 
The troops searched the village, failed to find Kumarapala, and 
retired; The potter then helped Kumdrap^la from his hiding place 
and fed him. A former friend named Bosari joined Kumtep^la 
and they went away together Kumarapala commending his family 
to the care of Sajjana. On the first day they had no food. Next 
day Bosari went to beg and they together ate the food given to 
Bosari in a monastery or math where they slept. In time they 
came to Cambay where they called upon Hemdcharya and asked 
him their future. Hemichdrya knew and recognized Kumdrapala. 
Kumdrap^la asked when fate would bless him. Before Hemachdrya 


^ Kodindr is a tdwa in territory in South Kdthi4vdda. This temple of 

Ambikd is noticed as a plae^ ^ pilgrimage by the s^e Jmaprabhasdxi in his 
Tirthakalpa and ms a well-known Jain shrine dining the Anahilaydda period. 
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could reply Udayana, one o£ the Hng’s ministers, came. Hemd- 
charya said to IJdayana, ^ This is Kumdrapdla who shall shortly 
be your king.' Hemacharya also gave Kumdrapala a writing 
stating that he would succeed to the throne. Kumarap^la ackiio\v- 
led^^’ed his obligations to Hemacharya and promised to follow his 
advice. Udayana took him to his house and gave him food and 
clothes. Siddhar^ja came to know of this and sent his soldiers 
who began to search. Eum^rap4la returned to HemdchdrjT-a 
who hid him in a cellar covering its door with manuscripts and 
palm leaves. The soldiers came but failed to search under the manu- 
scripts and returned. Kumtop^la acknowledged his obligations to 
Hemacharya and vsaid he owed him two great debts one for telling 
him the day on which he would come to the throne ; the other for 
saving his life. Kumarap^la left Cambay at midnight, the minister 
Udayana supplying him with provisions. From Cambay he went 
to Vatapadrapura probably Baroda, where feeling hungry he 
entered the shop of a Vania named Katuka and asked for parched 
gram. The Vania gave the gram and seeing that Kumarapala had 
no money accepted his promise of future payment. From Baroda 
he came to Bhrigukachh or Broach where he saw a soothsayer and 
asked him his future. The soothsayer, seeing the bird hali-devi 
perched on the temple flagstaff^, said ‘ You will shortly be king.*’ 
Kumarapala shaved his matted hair and went from Broach to 
Ujjain where he met his family. But as here too the royal troops 
followed him he fled to Kolhapura where he came across a Yogi 
who foretold his succession to a throne and gave him two spells 
or mantras. From Kolhapura Kumd,rapala went to Kanehx or 
Oonjeveram and from there to the city of Kalambapattana.^ 
The king of Kalambapattana Prat^pasimha received him like an 
ejder brother and brought him into his city, built a temple of 
Sivananda Kumarapalesvava in his honour, and even isvsued a 
coin called a Kumarapala. From Kalambapattana Kumdrap^la 
went to Chitrakiita or Ghitor and from there to Ujjain whence he 
took his family to Siddhapura going on alone to Anahilapura to see 
his brother-in-law Krishnadeva. According to the Vicharas'renx 
Siddharaja died soon after in A.I). 1143 on the 3rd of K^rttika 
Suddha Sam vat 1199. 

In the dissensions that followed the king’s death Kum^rapala's 
interests were well served by his brother-in-law Krishnadeva. 
Eventually the names of three candidates, Kumarapala and two 
others, were laid before the state nobles sitting in council to deter- 
mine who should be king. Of the three candidates the two others 
were found wanting, and Kumdrapdla was chosen and installed 
according to the Vich^rasreni on the 4th of M^rgaslrsha Suddha 
and according to the Kum^rapalaprabandha on the 4th of Mdrga- 
sirsha Vadhya. At the time of his succession, according to the 
Prabandhachint4mani and the Kumdrap^laprabandha, Kumd-rap^la 
was about fifty years of age. 


^ The Kumdrap^laprabanda has Eelambapattana and Eolambapattana probably 
Eolain or Quilon» 
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On his accession Kumarapdla installed his wife Bhopaladevi his 
anointed queen or fattarani ; appointed Udayana who had 
befriended him at Cambay ^minister; Bdhada or Tagbhata son of 
Udayana^ chief councillor or maMmdfija ; and Alihga second coun- 
cillor or malidprailhma, Ahada or Arabhatta, apparently another 
son of Udayana, did not acknowledge Kumdrapdla and went over 
to Arnordja Amika or Ano king of Sapddalaksha or the {Sdmbhar 
territory who is probably the same as the Analladeva of the 
Hammiramahdkdvya.^ 

The potter Sajjana was rewarded with a grant of seven hundred 
villages near Chitrakuta or Chitoda fort in RdjpuUna, and the 
author of the PrabandhachinUmani notices that in his time the 
descendants of the potter ashamed of their origin called themselves 
descendants of Sagara. Bhimasimha who hid Kum^rap^la in the 
thorns was appointed head of the bodyguard; Devasri made the 
sister’s mark on the royal forehead at the time of Kum^rapdla^s 
installation and was granted the village of Devayo ; ^ and Katuka 
the Vania of Baroda, who had given Kum4rapd.la parched gram 
was granted the village of Vatapadra or Baroda. Bosari Kuni^ra- 
pdla’s chief companion was given Latamandala, which seems to 
mean that he was appointed viceroy of Ld^ta or South GujarAt, 

Kanhada orKrishnadevaKumarapala’s brother-in-law and adviser 
overvaluing his great services became arrogant and disobedient 
insulting the king in open court. As remonstrance was of no avail 
the king had Krishnadeva waylaid and beaten by a band of athletes 
and taken almost dying to his wife the king’s sister. Prom this 
time all the state officers were careful to show ready obedience. 

The old ministry saw that under so capable and well served a 
ruler their power was gone. They accordingly planned to slay the 
king and place their own nominee on the throne. The king heard 
of the plot : secured the assassins : and employed them in murder- 
ing the conspirators. According to the Prabandhaebint^mani, 
Ahada or Arabhatta who had gone over to the S^mbhar king and 
was in charge of the Sdmbhar infantry, bribed the local nobles as 
a preliminary to a war which he had planned against Kumarap^ila. 
He so far succeeded as to bring A'na or Anaka the Sambhar king 
wdth the whole of his army to the borders of G-ujardt to fight 
Kumdrapala.^ KumSrapdla went to meet Anaka. But, in conse- 
quence of intrigues^ in the battle that followed the Gujardt army 
did not obey orders. Kurndrapdla advanced in front on an elephant, 
and Bahada trying to climb on Kumarapala’s elephant was thrown 
to the ground and slain. Andka was also pierced with arrows and 
the Sdmbhar army was defeated and plundered of its horses.^ 


^The Kumdrapdlaprabanda says that Udayana was appointed minisfeer and 
Vdgbhata general. Solid the youngest son of Udayana did not take part in politics. 

^ Kirtane's Hammiramahdkavya, 13. 

^Dhavalakka or Dho^lkd according to the Kumdrapdlaprabanda. 

According to the Kumdrapdiacharita Kumdrapdla’s sister who was married to 
A"na having heard her husband speak slightingly of the kings of Gujardt took offence, 
resented the language, and bandied words with her husband who beat her. She came 
to her brother and incited him to make an expedition against her husband. 
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The Dvydsraya, probably by the aid of the author’s imagination, 
gives a fuller account of this war. One fact of importance recorded 
in the Dvyasraya is that Andka though defeated was not slain, and, 
to bring hostilities to an end, gave his daughter Jalhand toKumdra- 
p^la in marriage. The Kum^rap^lacharita calls the Sambhar 
king Arnoraja and says that it was Kum^rapdla who invaded the 
Sdmbhar teri’itory. According to this account Kumarapala went 
to Ohandravati near Abu and taking its Param^ra king Vikrama- 
simha with him marched to S^kambharior Sd,mbhar and fought Arno- 
r^ja who was defeated but not killed. Kum^rapdla threatened to cut 
out Arnoraja^s tongue but let him go on condition that his people 
wore a headdress with a tongue on each side. Arnoraja is said 
to have been confined in a cage for three days and then reinstalled 
as Kurndrapdla^s feudatory. Vikramasimha of Ghandr^vati, who in 
the battle had sided with Arnordj a, was punished by being disgraced 
before the assembled seventy-two feudatories at Auahilavdda and 
was sent to prison, his throne being given to his nephew Yasodha- 
vala. After his victory over Arnordja Kumarapala fought, defeated, 
and, according to the Kirtikaumudi, beheaded Band.la king of 
Mdilwa who had invaded Gujardt. ' The result of this contest seems 
to have been to reduce Malwa to its former position of dependence 
on the Ai^iahilav^da kings. More than one inscription of Kum^ra- 
pdla’s found in the temple of Udayd-ditya as far north as Udaya- 
pura near Bhilsa shows that he conquered the whole of Mdilwa, as 
the inscriptions are recorded by one who calls himself Kum^rap^la’s 
general or dandandyaha. 

Another of Kumarapala's recorded victories is over Mallikd,rjuna 
said to be king of the Konkan who we know from published lists 
of the North Konkan S^iMh^ras flourished about a.d. 1160. The 
author of the Prabandhachintd,mani says this war arose from a 
bard of king Mallik^rjuna speaking of him before kingKumdrapdla 
as Mdjapitdmaha or grandfather of kings.® Kumdrapdla annoyed 
at so arrogant a title looked around. Ambada,^ one of the sons of 
Udayana, divining the king’s meaning, raised his folded hands to 
his forehead and expressed his readiness to fight Mallikarjuna. 
The king sent him with an army which marched to the Konkan 
without halting. At the crossing of the KaMvim^ it was met and 
defeated by Mallik^rjuna. Ambada returned in disgrace and 
shrouding himself his umbrella and his tents in crape retreated to 
A^ahilavada. The king finding Ambada though humiliated ready to 
make a second venture gave him a larger and better appointed force. 
With this army Ambada again started for the Konkan, crossed 
the Kalavim, attacked Mallikdrjuna, and in a hand-to-hand fight 


1 The Dvy^s'raya does not say that KumdrapAWs sister was married to A'na. 

2 This was a common title of the Sil^hdra kings. Compare Bombay Gazetteer. 
XIII. 437 note 1. 

^ Ambada is his proper name. It is found Sanskritised into Amrabhata and 
Ambaka. 

* THs is the K4verf river which flows through Chikhli and Bals4r. The name in 
the text is very like Karaben^ the name of the same river in the NAsik cave inscrip- 
tions (Bom. Gaz. XVI. 671) Kalavinf and Karahen4 being Sanskritised forms of the 
original Kdveri. Perhaps the Kaveri is the Akabarou of Qie Periplus (A.». 247). 
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climbed his elephant and cut off his head. This head cased in gold 
with other trophies of the war he presented to the king on his 
triumphant return to A^ahilapura. The king was greatly pleased 
and gave Ambada the title of Rdjd'pitdmaha* Of this Mallikdr-* 
juna two stone inscriptions have been found one at Chipiun dated 
A.B. 1156 (S'aka 1078) the other at Bassein dated A.B. 1160 (Saka 
1082). If the story that Mallikarjuna was slain is true the war 
must have taken place during the two years between A.B. 1160 
and 1162 (Saka 1082, 1084) which latter is the earliest known 
date of Mallikd,rjuna’s successor Apar^ditya. 

The Kumarapalacharita also records a war between Kmn^rapak 
and Samara king of Sur^shtra or south Kathidvacla, the Gujarat 
army being commanded by Kumdrap^la^s minister ITdayana. The 
Prabandhachintd-mani gives Sausara as the name of the Surdshtra 
king^ : possibly he was some GohilvM Mehr chief. Udayana came 
with the army to Vadhwfo,and letting it advance went toPalitana. 
While he was worshipping at Pdlitiina, a mouse carried away the 
burning wick of the lamp. Reflecting on the risk of fire in a wooden 
temple Udayana determined to rebuild the temple of stone. In the 
fight with Sausara the Gujarat army was defeated and Udayana 
was mortally wounded.^ Before Udayana died he told his sons 
that he had meant to repair the temple of Adisvara on S'atruhjaya 
and the Sakunika Vihara at Broach and also to build steps up the 
west face of Girn^r. His sons Bahacla and Ambadd, promised to 
repair the two shrines. Subsequently both shrines were restored^ 
Kumdrapala and Hemdchdrya and the council of Anahilapura 
attending at the installation of Suvrittinatha in the S^akunikd 
Vihara. The Girndr steps were also cut, according to more than 
one inscription in A.B. 1166 (S. 1222).^ This war and Udayana’s 
death must have occurred about A.B. 1149 (S. 1205) as the temple 
of Adndtha was finished in a.b. 1156-57 (S. 1211). Bahada also 
established near Satrunjaya a town called Bahadapura and adorned 
it with a temple called Tribhavanapalavasati.^ After the fight 
with Sausara Kumarapdla was threatened with another war by 
Karna^ king of Ddhala or Chedi. Spies informed the king of the 


^ Sansara- or Sdsar seems the original form from wliicli Samara was Sanskritised. 
Sdsar corresponds with the Mehr name Cli^char. 

2 The Knm^riipdlacharita says that Samara was defeated and his son placed on the 
throne. 

3 Tlie translation of the inscription rims : Steps made by the venerable A'mhaka, 
Samvat 1222, According to the Kumdrapdlaprabandha the steps were built at a cost of 
a Mkh of drammas a drarnma being of the value of about 5 annas. According to the 
Prahandachintamani an earthquake occurred when the king was at Gim^r on his way 
to Somandtha. The old ascent of Girnilr was from the north called Chhatrmild that 
is the umbrella or overhanging rocks. Hemdchdrya said if two persons went up 
together the ChhatraHld rocks would fall and crush them. So the king ordered 
A'mrabhatta to build steps on the west or Jun^gadh face at a cost of 6*3 Idhhs of 
drammas. * 

4 The site of Bdhadapura seems to be the ruins close to the east of PdliMna where 
large quantities of conch shell bangles and pieces of brick and tile have been found. 

' ® This would appear to he the Kalachuri king Gayi Karna whose inscription is dated 
902 of the Chedi era that is A.D. 1152. As the earliest known inscription of Gay^ 
Karim’s son ISrarasimhadeva is dated 1167 (Chedi 907) the death of Gayd Kama 
falls between a.d. 1152 and 1157 in the reign of Kumdrapdla and the story of his being 
accidentally strangled may be true. 
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impending invasion as he was starting on a pilgrimage to 
Soman^tha* Next day he was relieved from anxiety by the news 
that while sleeping on an elephant at night king Karna^s necklace 
became entangled in the branch of a banyan tree^ and the elephant 
suddenly running away, the king was strangled. 

The Prabandhachintdmani records an expedition against 
Sambhar which was entrusted to Chahada a younger brother of 
Bahada. Though Chahada was known to be extravagant, the 
king iiked him, and after giving him advice placed him in command. 
On reaching Sambhar Chdhada invested the fort of Bibranagar but 
did not molest the people as on that day 700 brides had to be 
married.^ Next day the fort was entered, the city was plundered, 
and the supremacy of KumdrapSia w^as proclaimed. This 
Bd,brdnagar has not been identified. There appears to be some 
confusion and the place may not be in Sambhar but in B^bariavada 
in K^thidvada. Chahada returned triumphant to Patan. The 
king expressed himself pleased bub blamed Chahada for his lavish 
expenditure and conferred on him the title of Mdja-gharatta the 
King-grinder. 

Though the Gujardt chronicles give no further details an 
inscription in the name 'of Knm4rap41a in a temple at IJdepur near 
Bhilsa dated a.d. 1166 records that on Monday, Akh'kaya tritiyd 
the 3rd of Vaisdkh Sud (S. 1222), Thakkara Chahada granted half 
the village of Sangavdda in the Rangdrika district or bhukti. Just 
below this inscription is a second also bearing the name of 
Kumarapala, The year is lost. But the occasion is said to be an 
eclipse on Thursday the 15fch of Paush Sudi when a gift was made 
to the god of Udayapura by Yas'odhavala the viceroy of 
Eumtopl^la.^ 


^ So many marriages on one day points to tlie people being either Kadva Kunbis or 
Bharv^ds among whom the custom of holding all marriages on the same day still prevails, 
^ The text o£ the inscription is : 

(1) srTfr?'=T- 

(2) ffST'iR'# [^^3 

(4) [’lH’Tf®] — 

(5) ^ 

(6) ^ f^o^s(Ti»TTwr®^5T Pr3i 

(7) JTp:n5r — 

( 8 ) 5 ^ 

(9) i%T%crr ^TT^r 1 

(10) S'!# 

(11) 

/ (12) 

Lines broken below. 
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Similar inscriptions of Ktimarapd^la^s time and giving his name 
occur near the ruined town of EerMu or Kir^ta-Ktipa near B^lmer 
in Western Ed jputdna. The inscriptions show that Kumdrapala 
had another Amdtya or minister there, and that the kings of the 
country round Keradu had been subject to Gujarat since the time 
of Siddhardja Jayasimha. Finally the inscription of Kumdrapdla 
found by Colonel Tod in a temple of Brahma on the pinnacle of 
Chitoda fort^ shows that his conquests extended as far as Mewada. 

According to the Kumdrapalachint^imani Kumarapdla married 
one Padmdvati of Padmapura. The chronicler describes the city as 
to the west of the Indus. Perhaps the lady belonged to Padmapura 
a large town in Kashmir. Gonsidering his greatness as a king and 
conqueror the historical record of Kumarapala is meagre and 
incomplete. Materials may still come to light which will show his 
power to have been surprisingly widespread. 

Mr. Forbes^ records the following Br^hmanical tradition of a 
Mewada queen of Kumtop^la, which has probably been 
intentionally omitted by the Jain chroniclers. 

Kumdrapdla, says the BrShman tradition^ had wedded a Sisodanf 
Eani, a daughter of the house of Mewada. At the time that the 
sword went for her the Sisodani heard that the E^ja had .made a 
vow that his wives should receive initiation into the Jain religion at 
Hemacharya’s convent before entering the palace. The Eani 
refused to start for Patan until she was satisfied she would 
not be called on to visit the Achdrya's convent. Jayadeva 
Kumarapdla’s household bard became surety and the queen con- 
sented to go to Anahilapura. Several days after her arrival 
Hemachdrya said to the Rdja ^ The Sisodani Eani has never come 
to visit me.’ Kumdrapdla told her she must go. The Eani refused 
and fell ill, and the bard’s wives went to see her. Hearing her 
story they disguised her as one of themselves and brought her 
privately home to their house. At night the bard dug a hole in the 
wall of the city, and taking the Eani through the hole started 
with her for Mewada. When Kumdrapdla became aware of the 
EdnPs flight he set off in pursuit with two thousand horse. He 
came up with the fugitives about fifteen miles from the fort of 
Idar. The bard said to the Eani; Mf you can enter Idar you are 
safe. I have two hundred horse with me. As long as a man of 
us remains no one shall lay hands on you.^ So saying he turned 
upon his pursuers. But the RdnPs courage failed and she slew 
herself in the carriage. As the fight went on and the pursuers 
forced their way to the carriage, the maids cried " Why struggle 
more, the Eani is dead.’ Kum^rapd-la and his men returned home.^ 

The Paramdra chiefs of Ohandravati near A'bu were also feuda- 
tories of Kumarapala. It has been noted that to punish him for 
siding with Arnor^ja of S^mbhar Kumdrapdla placed Vikrama 
Simha the Chandrdvati chief in confinement and s^t Vikrama’s 


3 Annals of Eijasthdn, I. 803, 2 Edition), 154. 

^ KAs MAlaf (Kew Edition), 154. 
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nephew Yasodhavala on his throne. That Kumar*apala conquered 
the chiefs of S^mbhar and Mdlwa is beyond question. Among his 
names is the proud title Avanti-natha Lord of Malwa. 

The Kumd-rapdlaprabandha gives the following limits of 
Kumdrapdla’s sway. The Turushkas or Turks on the north ; the 
heavenly Ganges on the east ; the Yindhya mountains on the south ; 
the Sindhu river on the west.^ Though in tradition Kum^ra- 
pala’s name does not stand so »high as a builder as the name of 
Siddliardja Jayasimha he carried out several important works. 
The chief of these was the restoring and rebuilding of the great 
shrine of Somes'vara or Somanatha Patan. According to the Pra- 
bandhachintamani when Kumarapdla asked Devasuri the teacher 
of Hemachiirya how best to keep his name remembered Devasuri 
replied : Build a new temple of Somanatha fit to last an age or 
yuga, instead of the wooden one which is ruined by the ocean 
billows. Kumarapdla approved and appointed a building committee 
or 'panchdkula headed by a Brdhman named Ganda Bhava Brihaspati 
the state officer at Somanatha. At the instance of Hemachd^rya 
the king on hearing the foundations were laid vowed until the 
temple was finished he would keep apart from women and would 
take neither flesh nor wine. In proof of his vow he poured a 
handful of water over Nilakantha Mahddeva, probably his own 
royal god. After two years the temple was completed and the 
flag hoisted. Hemd^charya advised the king not to break his vow 
until he had visited the new temple and paid his obeisance to the 
god. The king agreed and went to Somanatha/ Hemach;^rya 
preceding him on foot and promising to come to Somanatha after 
visiting Satrunjaya and Girn^r. On reaching Somanatha the king 
was received by Ganda-Brihaspati his head local officer and by the 
building committee, and was taken in state through the town. At 
the steps of the temple the king bowed his head to the gi'ound. 
Under the directions of Ganda-Brihaspati he worshipped the god, 
made gifts of elephants and other costly articles including his own 
weight in coin, and returned to Anahilapur a. 

It is interesting to know that the present battered sea-shore 
temple of Somandtha, whose garbhdgdra or shrine has been turned 
into a mosque and , whose spire has been shattered, is the temple of 
whose building and consecration the above details are preserved. 
This is shown by the style of the architecture and sculpture which 
is in complete agreement with the other buildings of the time of 
Kumd-rapala.^ 


» The text is : 

^TFqrRT ftFf qfwt qT 

® It is also interesting, if there is a foundation of fact to the tale, that this is the 
temple visited by the Persian poet SaMi (A.B. 1200-1230) when he saw the ivory idol 
of Somanatha whose arms were raised hy a hidden priest pulling a cord. According to 
SaMi on pretence of conversion he was admitted behind the shrine, discovered the cord- 
puller, threw him into a well, and fled. Compare Journal Royal Asiatic Society Bengal 
VIL-2 pages 886 - 886. That Satdi ever visited Somandtha' is doubtful. No ivory 
human image can ever have been the chief object of worship at Soniandtha» 
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Kum^rap^la's temple seems to have suffered in every subse- 
quent Muhammadan invasion^ in Alaf Khan's in A.D. 1300^ in Mozaf- 
far's in a.d. 1390^ in Mahmud Begada's about A.n. 1490^ and in 
Muzaffar IL’s about a,i). 1530. Time after time no sooner had the 
invader passed than the work of repair began afresh. One of the 
most notable restorations was by Kheng^r IV. (a.d. 1279 - 1333) a 
Chuddsama king of Junagadh who is mentioned in two Girnar 
inscriptions as the repairer of Somandtha after its desecration by 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, The latest sacrilege, including the turning of the 
temple into a mosque, was in the time of the Ahmaddbdd king" 
Muzaffar Shdh IL (a.d. 1511 - 1535). Since then no attempt has been 
made to win back the god into his old home. 

In the side wall near the door of the little shrine of Bhadrakdli 
in Patan a broken stone inscription gives interesting details of 
the temple of Somanatha. Except that the right hand corners of 
some of the lines are broken, the inscription is clear and well pre- 
served. It is dated A.D. 1169 (Valabhi 850). It records that the 
temple of the god Somesa was first of gold built by Soma ^ 
next it was of silver built by Ravana ; afterwards of wood built 
by Krishna; and last of stone built by Bhimadeva. The next restor- 
ation was through Ganda-Brihaspati under Kumarapdia. Of Ganda- 
Brihaspati it gives these details. He was a Kanydkubja or Kanoj 
Brdhman of the Pds'upata school, a teacher of the Malwa kings,, 
and a friend of Siddharaja Jayasimha. He repaired several other 
temples and founded several other religious buildings in Soma- 
ndtha. He also repaired the temple of Kedares'vara in Kumaon on 
learning that the Khas'a king of that country had allowed it to fall 
into disrepair. After the time of Kumdrapdla the descendants of 
Ganda-Brihaspati remained in religious authority in Somandtha, 

Kumdrapdla made many Jain benefactions.^ He repaired the 
temple of Sdgala-Vasahikd at Stambha-tirtha or Cambay where 
Hemachdrya received his initiation or diksha. In honour of the 
lady who gave him barley flour and curds he built a temple called 
the Karambaka-Vihara in Patan. He also built in Patan a temple 
called the Mouse or Mushaka-Vihara to free himself from the 
impurity caused by killing a mouse while digging for treasure. At 
Dhandhuka Hemachdrya's birthplace a temple called the Jholikd- 
Vihdra or cradle temple was built. Besides these Kumdrapdla is 
credited with building 1444 temples. 

Though Kumdrapdla was not a learned man, his ministers were 
men of learning, and he continued the practice of keeping at his 
court scholars especially Sanskrit poets. Two of his leading 
Pandits were Ramachandra and Udayachandra both of them Jains. 
Ramachandra is often mentioned in Gujarati literature and appears 
to have been a great scholar. He was the author of a book called 
the Hundred Accounts or Prabandhas ata. After Udayana’s death 
Kumdrapdla's chief minister was Kapardi a man of learning skilled 
in Sanskrit poetry. And all through his reign his principal adviser 


^ From the PrabandhachintdmaBi aud the KumArapdlacharita. 
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was Hemachanclra or Hemd,ch^rya probably tbe most learned man 
o£ his time. Though Hem^charya lived during the reigns both of 
Siddharaja and of Kumarapala, only under Kumdrapala did he 
enjoy political power as the king’s companion and religious adviser. 
What record remains of the early Solahkis is chiefly due to 
Hemachandra. 

The Jain life of Hemachdrya abounds in wonders. Apart from 
the magic and mystic elements the' chief details are : Chdchiga a 
Modh Vd^nia of Dhandhuka^ in the district of Ardhdshtama had by 
his wife P£hini^ of the Ch^munda gotta, a boy named Chdngodeva 
who was born A.n. 1089 (Kartik fullmoon Sam vat 1145). A Jain 
priest named Devachandra A'chd,rya (a.d. 1078-1170 ; S. 1134-1226) 
came from Patan to Dhandhuka and when in Dhandhuka went to 
pay his obeisance at the Modh Vasahika. While Devachandra was 
seated Chdngodeva came playing with other boys and went and sat 
beside the dchdrya. Struck with the boy’s audacity and good looks 
the dchdrya went with the council of the village to Chiichiga’a 
house. Oh^chiga was absent but his wife being a Jain received 
the dchdrya with respect. When she heard that her son was 
wanted by the council, without waiting to consult her husband, she 
handed the boy to the (icMryci who carried him off to Karndvati 
and kept him there with the sons of the minister Fdayana. 
Ghdchiga, disconsolate at the loss of his son, went in quest of 
him vowing to eat nothing till the boy was found. He came to 
Karn4vati and in an angry mood called on the dchdrya to restore 
him his son. Fdayana was asked to interfere and at last persuaded 
Chachiga to let the boy stay with Devachandra. 

In A.B. 1097, when Changodeva was eight years old Ohd-chiga 
celebrated his soii^s consecration or dikshd and gave him the name 
of Somachandra. As the boy became extremely learned Deva- 
ehandra changed his name to Hemachandra the Moon of gold. In 
A.D. 1110 (S. 1166) at the age of 21, his mastery of all the S astras 
and Siddhdntas was rewarded by the dignity of Siiri or sage. 
Siddharaja was struck with his conversation and honoured him as 
a man of learning. Hemachandra’s knowledge wisdom and tact 
enabled him to adhere openly to his Jain rules and beliefs though 
Siddhar^ja’s dislike of Jain practices was so great as at times to 
amount to insult;. After one of their quarrels Hem^charya kept 
away from the king for two or three days. Then the king seeing 
his humility and his devotion to his faith repented and apologised. 
The two went together to Somand.tha Patan and there Hemd-charya 
paid his obeisance to the liiiga in a way that did not offend his own 
faith. During Siddhar4ja^s reign Hemd-charya wrote his well 
known grammar with aphorisms or sutras and commentary or vritti 
called Siddha-Hemachandra, a title compounded of the king’s name 
and his own. As the Brahmans found fault with the absence of 
any detailed references to the king in the work Hemachandra 


^ The head-quarters of the Dhandhuka sub-division sixty miles south-west of 
Ahmad^bd,d. " 

2 Another reading is Mhinfv ' 
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added one verse at the end of each chapter in praise of the king. 
During Siddhar^ja^s reign he also wrote two other works, the 
Haimlnd^mamdld; String of Names composed by Hema(chandra) 
or AbhidhanachinMmani and the Anekarthanamamala a 
Collection of words of more than one meaning. He also began the 
Dvyas'rayakosha^ or Double Dictionary being both a grammar and 
a history. In spite of his value to Kumarapdla, in the beginning of 
Kum^rapdla’s reign Hemachdrya was not honoured as a spiritual 
guide and had to remain subordinate to BrI-hmans. When Kumdra- 
pd.la asked him what was the most important religious work he 
could perform Hemichdrya advised the restoring of the temple of 
Soman^tha. Still Hem^eharya so far won the king to his own 
faith that till the completion of the temple he succeeded in per- 
suading the king to take the vow of ahimsd or non-killing which 
though common to both faiths is a specially Jain observance. 
Seeing this mark of Ms ascendancy over the king, the king’s family 
priest and other BrShmans began to envy and thwart Hemach^rya. 
On the completion of the temple, when the king was starting for 
Somanatha for the installation ceremony, the Brahmans told him 
that Hemach^rya did not mean to go with him. Herndcharya who 
had heard of the plot had already accepted the invitation. He said 
being a recluse he must go on foot, and that he also wanted to visit 
Girnar, and from Girnar would join the king at Somanatha. His 
object was to avoid travelling in a palanquin with the king or 
suffering a repetition of Siddharaja^s insult for not accepting a 
pdlM, Soon after reaching Somandtha Kumarapala asked after 
Hemdchdrya. The Brahmans spread a story that he had been 
drowned, but HemachSrya was careful to appear in the temple as 
the king reached it. The king saw him, called him, and took him 
with him to the temple. Some Brdhmans told the king that the 
Jain priest would not pay any obeisance to Siva, but Hemdch^rya 
saluted the god in the following verse in which was nothing 
contrary to strict Jainism: ‘Salutation to him, whether he be 
Brahma, Vishnu, Hara, or Jina, from whom have fled desires 
which produce the sprouts of the seed of worldliness.’’^ After 
this joint visit to Somanatha Hemachandra gained still more 
ascendancy over the king, who appreciated his calmness of mind 
and his forbearance. The Brahmans tried to prevent the growth 
of his influence, but in the end Hemachandra overcame them. 
He induced the king to place in the sight of his Brahmanical 
family priests an image of S'dntin^tha Tirthankara among his family 
gods. He afterwards persuaded Kumdrap^la publicly to adopt the 
Jain faith by going to the hermitage of Hemachandra and giving 


^ Prabandhachiataina^i. 
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numerous presents to Jain ascetics. Finally under his influence 
Kumarap^la put away all Brd,hmanical images from his family place 
of worship. Having gone such lengths Kumdrapdla began to punish 
the Brdhmans who insulted Hemachandra. A Brjihman named 
Vdmar^s'i, a Pandit at the royal court, who composed a verse insult- 
ing Hemachandra, lost his annuity and was reduced to beggary, but 
on apologising to Hemachandra the annuity was restored. Another 
Brd,hmanical officer named Bh^va Brihaspati^ who was stationed at 
Somanatha, was re-called for insulting Hemachandra. But he too 
on apologising to Hemachandra was restored to Somandtha. Under 
Hemachandra'^s influence Kumarapd,la gave up the use of flesh and 
wine, ceased to take pleasure in the chase, and by beat of drum 
forbade throughout his kingdom the taking of animal life. He 
withdrew their licenses from hunters fowlers and fishermen, and 
forced them to adopt other callings. To what lengths this dread of 
life-taking was carried appears from an order that only filtered water 
was to be given to all animals employed in the royal army. Among 
the stories told of the king's zeal for life-saving is one of a Bania of 
S^mbhar who having been caught killing a louse was brought in 
chains to Aijahilavada, and had his property confiscated and devoted 
to the building at Aiiahilavd-da of a Louse Temple or Tdk4-Vihd-ra. 
According to another story a man of Nador in M^rw^r was put to 
death by Kelhana the chief of Nador to appease Kum^rap^la's wrath 
at hearing that the man’s wife had offered flesh to a field-god or 
hshetrapdla, Hemachandra also induced the king to forego the 
claim of the state to the property of those who died without a son. 

During Kumdrap^la's reign Hemachandra wrote many well 
known Sanskrit and Prakrit works on literature and religion. 
Among these are the Adhyatmopanishad or Yogasd,stra a woi'k of 
12,000 verses in twelve chapters called Prak^sas, the Trisashthi- 
sdldkdpurushacharitra or lives of sixty-three Jain saints of the 
Utsarpini and Avasarpini ages; the Parisishtaparvan, a work of 
3500 verses being the life of Jain Sthaviras who flourished after 
Mahd^vira; the Prdkrita S^'ahdanus'^sana or Prakrit grammar ; the 
Dvydsraya^ a Prakrit poem written with the double object of 
teaching grammar and of giving the history of Kumarapdla ; the 
Chhandonusdsana a work of about 6000 verses on prosody; the 
LiiiganusAsana a work on genders ; the Desin^mamdM in Prakrit 
with a commentary^ a work on local and provincial words ; and the 
Alankdrachiid^mani a work on rhetoric. Hemachandra died in 
4.D. 1172 ,(S. 1229) at the age of 84. The king greatly mourned 
his loss and marked his brow with Hemachandra's ashes. Such 
Crowds came to share in the ashes of the pyre that the ground was 
hollowed into a pit known as the Haima-Khadda or Hema’s Pit, 

, Kum^rapala lived to a great age. According to the author of 
the Prabandhachintdmaiii he was fifty when he succeeded to the 
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throne, and after ruling about thirty-one years died in a.b. 1174 
(S. 1230). He is said to have died of luta a form of leprosy. 
Another story given by the KumArap^laprabandha is that 
KumArap^la wasimprisoned by his nephew and successor Ajayapdla, 
The Kumarap^laprabandha gives the exact length of Eumarapdla^s 
reign at 30 years 8 months and 27 days. ]f the beginning of 
Kum^rapala’s reign is placed at the 4th Magsar Sud Samvat 1299, 
the date of the close, taking the year to begin in Kartika, would be 
Bhddrapada S'uddha Samvat 1229. If with Gujarat almanacs the 
year is taken to begin^ in Ashadha, the date of the close of the 
reign would be BhAdrapada of Samvat 1230. Jt is doubtful 
whether either Samvat 1229 or 1230 is the correct year, as an 
inscription dated Samvat 1229 Vaishakha S'uddha 3rd at Udaya- 
pura near Bhils^ describes Ajayapala Kumdrapala’s successor as 
reigning at Anahilapura. This would place KnmArapAla’s death 
before the month of Vaishakha 1229 that is in a.d. 1173.^ 

As Kumdrapdla had no son he was succeeded by Ajayapala the 
son of his brother Mahip-Ala.^ According to the Kurnarapdla- 
prabandha Kumarapala desired to give the throne to his 
daughter's son Pratdpamalla, but Ajayapala raised a revolt and got 
rid of Kuindrapala by poison. The Jain chroniclers say nothing 
of the reign of Ajayapala because he was not a follower of their 
religion. The author of the Sukritasahklrtana notices a small 
silver canopy or pavilion shown in Ajayapila’s court as a feud- 
atory's gift from the king of Sapadalaksha^ or Sewalik. The author 
of the Kirtikaumudi dismisses AjayapAla with the mere mention 
of his name, and does not even state his relationship with KumAra- 
pdla. According to the Prabandhachintamani AjayapAla destroyed 
the Jain temples built by his uncle. He showed no favour to 
Amhadd and Kumarapala's other Jain ministers. Ajayapala seems 
to have been of a cruel and overbearing temper. He appointed as 
his minister Kapardi because he was of the Brahmanical faith 
But considering his manners arrogant he ordered him to be thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil. On another occasion he ordered the 
Jain scholar Rdmachandra to sit on a red-hot sheet of copper. 
One of his nobles Amra-bhata or Ambada refused to submit to 


^ Regarding the remarkable story that not long before their deaths both Hem4- 
ch4rya and Kumarapala inclined towards if they did not become converts to Islam 
(Tod’s Western India, 184) no fresh information has been obtained. Another curiiius 
saying of Tod’s (Ditto, 182) also remains doubtful. Knmarapdla expelled the tribe of LAr 
from his kingdom. That this tribe of h^v can have had to do either with Ldta or South 
dujardt or with the caste of lAd V^nis seems unlikely. The alternative is Pdrsis from 
Lar on the Persian Gulf whom Tod (Annals of Rajasthdn, 1.235) notices as sending an 
expedition from Laristh4n to GujarAt. In this connection it is worthy of note that Ddr 
remained the seat of a Gueher prince till A d. 1600 the time of Shah Abas (D’Herhelot Bib. 
Or. 11. 477). A repetition of the Parsi riots (Cambay Gazetteer, VI. 215) may have been 
fh6 cause of their expulsion from GujarAt, 

• * See the Dvy4Sraya. A Patan inscription lying at Verdval also calb Ajayapala the 
son of Kum4rap4Ia. 

^ li is stated in a grftni of Bhima II/ dated S. 1283, that Ajayadeva, as he is. there- 
called, made the Sap4dalak^a or SAmbhar king tributary. Ind. Ant. VI. 
me" tJdayapera -/^eriptiea mentions, Bome^vara as m minister of. A^yapiila ia 
1173);. 'fjgf-aheve page 193. ^ ^ . 
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the king, saying that he would pay obeisance only to Vltar^ja or 
Tirthahkara as god, to Hemachandra as guide, and to Kumd,rapala 
asking. Aj ay apd^la ordered the matter to be settled by a fight 
Ambadii brought some of his followers teethe drum-house near the 
gate, and in the fight that followed Ambada was killed. In 
A.D. 1177 (S. 1233), after a short reign of three years, Ajayapdla 
was slain by a doorkeeper named Yijjaladeva who plunged a dagger 
into the king's heart/ 

Ajayapdla was succeeded by his son Mulardja II, also called 
Bdla Mular^ja as he was only a boy when installed. His mother 
was Naikidevi the daughter of Paramardi, apparently the Kddamba 
king PermMi or Siva Chitta who reigned from a.d. 1147 to 1175 
(S. 1203-1231)/ The authors of the Kirtikaumudi^ and the 
Sukritasankirtana say that even in childhood Mdlaraja II. 
dispersed the Turushka or Muhammadan army/ The Prabandha- 
chint^maui states that the king’s mother fought at the Gadard,ra- 
ghatta and that her victory was due to a sudden fall of rain. 
Mdlardja II. is said to have died in a.d. 1179 (S. 1235) after a reign 
of two years. 

Mdlardja II, was succeeded by Bhlma 11, The relationship of the 
two is not clearly established. Mr. Forbes makes Bhima the 
younger brother of Ajayapdla, But it appears from the Kir ti- 
kaumudi and the Sukritasankirtana that Bhima was the younger 
brother of Mdlardja. The Sukritasankirtana after concluding the 
account of Mularaja/ calls Bhima " asya bancllm ' ^ his brother/ and 
the Kirbikaumudi, after mentioning the death of Miilardja, says 
that Bhima his younger brother ^ anujanmdsya ’ became king.® 


* Tlie abuse of Ajayapilla is explained if Tod’s statement (Western India, 191) that he 
became a Musalm^n is correct. 

^ Fleet’s Kilnarese Dynasties, 93. ^ Chapter II. Verse 57* 

* We know much less about this event than its importance deserves, for with the ex- 

ception of a raid made in A.n. 1197 by one of the Ghori generals this victory secured 
Gujardt from any serious Muhammadan attack for more than a century^ We learn from 
various grants made by Bhimadeva II. (Ind. Ant VI. 195, 198, 209, 201 ) that Mdlarija’a 
regular epithet in the F amHvali was ** He who overcame in battle the ruler of the Garjja- 
nakas, wijo are hard to defeat ” : and Dr. Biihler has pointed out (Ditto, 201) that Garjja- 
naka is a Sanskritising of the name Ghaznavi, As a matter of fact, however, the leader of 
the Musalmdn army was Muhammad of Ghor, and the battle took place in a.d. 117^8 
(H . 574)- One of the two Muhammadan writers who mentions the invasion (Muhammdd 
’Ufi, who wrote at Delhi about A.D. 1211) says that Muhammad was at first defeated, 
but invaded the country a second time two years later “and punished the people for 
their previous misconduct.” But this is only mentioned incidentally as part of an 
anecdote of Muhammad’s equity, and there is some confusion with Muhammad’s victory in 
the second battle of Hardyan (in Jaipur territory) in A. D. 1192, as a better, though 
slightly later authority, Minhaj-us-Siraj, speaks of no second expedition to Gujardt 
led by Muhammad himself. Minhdj-us-Siraj’s account of the defeat is as follows 
(Elliott, II. 294) : He (Muhammad) conducted his army by way of Uch and Multan 
towards Nahrwaid. The Raf of Nahrwdia, Bhimdeo, was a minor, but he had a 
large army and many elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated 
and the Bnltln was compelled to retreat. This happened in the year 574 H. (1178 
A.D.) Further on^e read (Elliott, II. 300) t *‘In693 H. (1197 A.d.) he (Muhammad’s 

general Kutb-ud-din) went towards Hahrwaia, defeated R4i Bhfmdeo, and took revenge 
on the part of the , As no conquest of the country is spoken of, this expedition 

was evidently a mere raid. The only inaccuracy in the account is the mention of 
Bhima instead of Miilar^ja as the king who defeated first invasion. — (A. M. T. J.) 

* Sarga II. Verse 47* ® Sarga II^ Verse 60. 
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MAlaraja we know came to the throne as a child. Of Bhima also 
the Kirtikaumudx says that he came to the throne while still in 
his childhood, and this agrees with the statements that he was the 
younger brother of Mulardja. Bhima probably came to the throne 
in A.D. 1178 (S. 1234). There is no doubt he was reigning in a.d. 
1179 (S. 1235), as an inscription in the deserted village of Kerdlu 
near Biilmer of Aiiahilavd-da dated A.n. 1179 (S. 1235) states that it 
was written * in the triumphant reign of the illustrious Bhimadeva.*’^ 
A further proof of his reigning in a.d, 1179 (S. 1235) and of his 
being a minor at that time is given in the following passage from 
the Tabak^t-i-Msiri : In A.n. 1178 (Hijri 574) theRd,iof NahrwaU 
Bhimdeo, was a minor, but he had a large army and many elephants. 
In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated and the 
Sultdn was compelled to retreat.^ Merutun^ that Bhima 

reigned from a.d. 1179 (S. 1235) for sixty-three years that is up to 
.A.D. 1242 (S. 1298), and this is borne out by a copperplate of Bhima 
which bears date A.n. 1240 (S. 1296^ M^rgha Vadi 14th Sunday^). 

Bhima was nicknamed Bholo the Simpleton. The chroniclers of 
this period mention only the ViigheMs and almost pass over Bhima. 
The author of the Kirtikaumudi says ‘ the kingdom of the young 
ruler was gradually divided among powerful ministers and pro- 
vincial chiefs^; and according to the Sukritasankirtana ^ Bhima 
felt great anxiety on account of the chiefs who had forcibly eaten 
away portions of the kingdom.’ It appears that during the 
minority, when the central authority was weak, the kingdom was 
divided among nobles and feudatories, and that Bhima proved too 
weak a ruler to restore the kingly power. Manuscripts and 
copperplates show that Bhimadeva was ruling at Anahilav^da 
in S. 1247, 1251, 1261, 1263, and 1264,® and copperplates dated 
S. 1283, 1888, 1295, and 1296 have also been found. Though Bhima 
in name enjoyed a long unbroken reign the verses quoted above 
show that power rested not with the king but with the nobles. It 
appears from an inscription that in A.D. 1224 (S. 1280) a Ch^lukya 
noble named Jayantasimha was supreme at Anahilav^da though he 
mentions Bhima and his predecessors with honour and respect.® 

It was probably by aiding Bhima against Jayantasimha that the 
Vaghelas rose to power. According to the chroniclers the V%helds 
succeeded in the natural course of things. According to the Sukrita- 
sankirtana Kumd,rapala appeared to his grandson BMma and 
directed him to appoint as his heir-apparent Viradhavala son of 
Lavanaprasada and grandson of Arnoraja the son of Dhavala king 
of Bhimapalli. Next day in court, in the presence of his nobles, 
when Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala entered the king said to 


* The Vicha^Sreni also gives S, 1235 as the heginning o£ his reign. 

History of India, II, 294, This event properly belongs to the reign of 
MiilarAja. See above page 195 note 6. 

! 207. * Chapter II. Verse 61. 

* Kielhorn's and PeiHersonVEeporlg on Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

« Ind, Ant. VI. 197. 
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LavanaprasMa : Your father Arnordja seated me on the throne : you Chapter 
should therefore uphold my power : in return I will name your son 
Viradhavala my heir-apparent.^ The author of the Klrtikaumudi CHATJi.TTj:YAi^ 
notes that Arnor^ja son of Dhavala, opposing the revolution A.r. 961-1242 
against Bhima, cleared the kingdom of enemies^ but at the cost 
of his own life. The author then describes Lavanapras^da and 1^79 - 1245 
Viradhavala as kings. But as He gives no account of their rise to 
supremacy, it seems probable that they usurped the actual 
power from Bhima though till Am. 1242 (S. 1295) Bhima continued 
to be nominal sovereign- 

Bhima’s queen was Lilddevl the daughter of a Ohohdn chief named 
Sam'arasimha.^ 

» The text is f M 

2 The text is that is term E^tiaka would show him 

to he a Choh^u chief. i 
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I CHAPTEE III. 

THE VAGHELAS 

r (A.B. 1219-1304:). 

I Chapter III. While BMmadeva II. (a.d. 1178-1241) struggled to maintain 
' Thk vIghelAs. tis authority in the north, the country between the Snbarmati and 
A,B, 1219 -ISO 4 ! the Narbad4 in the south as well as the districts of Dholkd and 

Amordja, Dhandhuka in the south-west passed to the Vaghelas a branch of 

A.p. 1170 - 1200 . Solahkis sprung from Andka or Arnoraja, tfe son of the sister of 
Kumfepala^s (a.d. 1143-1173) mother. In return for services to 
Kumarapala/ An^ka, with the rank of a noble or Samanta, h^d 
received the village of Vyilghrapalli or Vdghela, the Tiger^s Lair, 
about ten miles south-west of Anahilavada. It is from this village that 
the dynasty takes its name of V^ghela. 

LavauaprasAda, An^ka^s son LavaiiaprasMa, who is mentioned as a minister of 
A.P. 1200-1233. Bhimadevall. (a.d. 1179-1242)2 held VdgheM and probably Dhavala- 
gadha or Dholka abont thirty miles to the south-west. The Kirti- 
kaumudi or Moonlight of Glory, the chief cotemporary chronicle,* 
describes Lavanaprasdda as a brave warrior, the slayer of the chief of 
NaduH the modem Nandol in M4rw^r. In his well-ordered realm, 
except himself the robber of the glory of hostile kings, robbers were 
unknown. The ruler of Mdlava invading the kingdom turned back 
before the strength of Lavanaprasdda. The southern king also when 
opposed by him gave up the idea of war. The ruler of M^lava or 
Malwa referred to was Sohada or Subhatavarmau.^ The southern 
king was the Devagiri Yadava Singhana II. (a.d. 1209-1247).® 

Lavanapras^da married Madanardjhi and by her had a son named 
Viradhavala. As heir apparent Viradhavala, who was also called Vxra 
Vdghel4 or the V^ghela hero,® rose to such distinction as a warrior 
that in the end Lavaiiaprasada abdicated in his favour. Probably to 
reconcile the people to his venturing to oppose his sovereign Bhima- 
deva, Lavaiiaprasada gave out that in a dream the Luck of Anahilavdda 

1 Andka survived KumdrapAla and served also under BMmadeva II. Seeing tlie 
Hngdom of Ms weak sovereign divided among Ms ministers and cMefs A'Mka strove 
till his death to re-establish the central authority of the SolanM dynasty. K^thavate's 
K£rtikaumudi, xiii. 2 (hTew Edition), 200. 

® Kirtflcaumudi, Bombay Sanskrit Series hTumher XXV. 

^ Ind. Ant. VI. 188 footnote. According to Merutunga a cotemporary chronicler an 
epigram of BMma's minister turned back Subhatavarman. 

® Ind, Ant. VI. 188, 

® According to one story MadanarAjni left her husband's house taking Vfradhavala 
with her, and went to five with Deva Rdja Pattakfla the husband of her deceased 
sister. On growing up Viradhavala returned to his father's house. RAs MAIA (New 
Edition), 201, 
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a^ppeared bewailing her home with nnlighted shrines, broken walls, and 
jackal-haunted streets, and called on him to come to her rescue.^ 
Though he may . have gone to the length of opposing Bhimadeva by 
force of arms, Lavanaprasdda was careful to rule in his sovereign'’s 
name. Even after Lavaiiaprasdda^s abdication, though his famous 
minister Vastupdla considered it advisable, Viradhavala refused to 
take the supreme title. It was not until the accession of Viradha- 
vala^s son Visaladeva that the head of the Vaghelas took any higher 
title than Rdaaka or chieftain. Lavanaprasdda^s religious adviser or 
Guru was the poet Somesvara the author of the Kirtikaumudi and of 
the Vastupalaeharita or Life of Vastupala, both being biographical 
accounts of Vastupala. The leading supporters both of Lavaaapra- 
sada and of Viradhavala were their ministers the two Jain brothers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala the famous temple-builders on Abu, S'atrufi- 
jaya, and Girndr. According to one account Tejahp;ila remained at 
court, while Vastupala went as governor to Stambhatirtha or Cambay 
where he redressed wrongs and amassed wealth.^ 

One of the chief times of peril in Lavaiiaprasdda^s reign was the 
joint attack of the Devagiri Yadava Singhaaa or Sinhaiia from the 
south and of four Mdrwar chiefs from the north. Lavaaaprasdda and 
his son Yiradhavala in joint command marched south to meet Singhaaa 
at Broach. While at Broach the Vdghelds^ position was made still 
more critical by the desertion of the Godhraha or Godhra chief to 
Malwaand of the Ld|a or south Gujardt chief to Singhai.ia. Still 
Lavaaaprasdda pressed on, attacked Singhaaa, and gave him so 
crushing a defeat, that, though Lavaaaprasada had almost at once to 
turn north to meet the Mdlwa. army, Singhaaa retired without causing 
further trouble.^ Somes' vara gives no reason for Singhai.ia'^s with- 
drawal beyond the remark ‘ Deer do not follow the lion^s path even when 
the lion has left it.*^ The true reason is supplied by a Manuscript called 
Forms of Treaties.^ The details of a treaty between Sinhaaa and Lava- 
n^aprasada under date Samvat 1288 (a.d. 1232) included among the 
Forms seem to show that the reason why Sinhana did not advance was 
that Lavaaaprasada and his sou submitted and concluded an alliance,^ 
In this copy of the treaty Sinhaiiadeva is called the great king of kings 
or paramount sovereign MaAdrdjddhirdja^ while Lavaaaprasada, 
Sanskritised into Lavaayaprasada is called a Bana and a tributary 
chief Mahdrnandales'mra, The place where the treaty was concluded 


1 Dr. BuWerm Ind. Ant. VL 189. 

* According to the Kirtikaumudi, Kdthavate^s Ed, XIV. note 1, under Vastupdla low 

people ceased to earn money by base means ; the wicked turned pale ; the righteous 
prospered. All honestly and securely plied their calling. Vastupafla put down piracy, 
and, by building platforms, stopped the mingling of castes in milk shops. He repaired 
old buildings, planted trees, sank wells, laid out parks, and rebuilt the city. All castea 
and creeds he treated alike. ® K^thavate's Kirtikaumudi, xr. 

The use of the date Monday the fulimoon of Vai^akha, Samvat 1288 (A.n. 1232) in 
the second parb of the Forms seems to shew that the work was written in A.i). 1232. 

* Though the object is to give the form of a treaty of alliance, the author could not 

^ve used the names Sinhana and Lavapapraa^da unless such a treaty had been 
actually (joucluded between them. Apparently Sinhana's invasion of Gujardt took 
place but a short time before the book of treaties was compiled. Bhandarkar’s Searefe 
for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1882-83), •' -- 
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is styled the victorious camp/^ and the date is Monday the fullmoon 
of Vais'akha in the year Samvat 1288 (a,i>. 1232). The provisions 
are that, as before, each of the belligerents should confine himself to 
his own territory ; neither of them should invade the possessions of 
the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they should 
jointly oppose him ; if only a hostile general led the attack, troops 
should be sent against him ,v and 3 from the country of either 
any noble fled into the territory of the other taking with him anything 
of Talue he should not be allowed harbourage and all valuables in 
the refugee's possession should be restored.’- His good fortune went 
with Lava^aprasada in his attack on the Mar war chiefs whom ho 
forced to retire. Meanwhile Shnkha^ who is described as the son of 
the ruler of Sindhbut who seems to have held territory in Broach, 
raised a claim to Cambay and promised Vastup^la Lavanaprasada^s 
governor, that, 3 Vastupdla declared in his favour®, he would be continued 
in his government. Vastupala rejected S ankha^s overtures, met him 
in battle outside of Cambay, and forced him to retire. In honour of 
Vastupala^s victory the people of Cambay held a great festival when 
Vastupdla passed in state through the city to the shrine of the goddess 
Ekalla Vira outside of the town.^ 

Another of the deeds preserved in the Forms is a royal copperplate 
grant by LavanaprasMa or Ldvanyaprasdda of a village, not named, 
for the worship of Somandtha. Lava^aprasdda is described as the 
illustrious Rdnaka,^ the great chief, the local lord or Mandalesvara^ 
the son of the illustrious Ranaka Analde bom in the illustrious pedigree 
of the Ghaulukya dynasty. The grant is noted as executed in the 
reign of Bhimaideva II.® while one Bh^bhuya was his great minister. 
Though Bhimadeva was ruling in A.3), 1232 (Samvat 1288) Lavana- 
prasada apparently had sufficient influence to 'make grants of villages 
and otherwise to act as the real ruler of Gujardt. It was apparently 
immediately after this grant (a.i>. 1232 ?) that Lavanaprasada abdi- 
cated in favour of Viradbavala.^ 

Soon after his accession Viradhavala, accompanied by his minister 
Tejahpala, started on an expedition against Ins v^e^s brothers S4ngai.ia 
and Chamunda the rulers of Vdmanasthali or Vanthali near Jundgadh. 
As in spite of their sister'^s advice S^ngaiia and Chamuncla refused to pay 
tribute the siege was pressed. Early in the fight the cry arose ^ V iradha- 
vala is slain/ But on his favourite horse Uparavata, Viradhavala put 
himself at the head of his troops, slew both the brothers, and gained the 


^ Bhandirkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1882-83), iO, 

2 According to other accounts S'ankha, a Broach chieftain, took up the cause of a 
.certain Sayad or Husalmdn merchant with whom Vastupala had quarrelled.- In the 
fight Lunapdla a Gola, one of VastupdVs chief supporters, was slain and in his honour 
Yastupdla raised a shrine to the Lord LunapAla. E^s M^la (New Edition), 201 - 202. 

* Kithavate's Kirtikaumudi, xv.-xvi. 

^ kathavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xv, -xvi. ® The modern GujarAti K-dnd. 

® Bhimadeva’s name is preceded hy the names of his ten Ghaulukya predecessors 
In the usual order. The attributes of each are given as in published Ghaulukya copper- 
plates. Ind. Ant, "VI. 180 - 213.- 
^ Bhand^lrkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1882-83), 39. 
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Eoarded treasure of Vanthali.^ In an expedition against the chief of 
Bhadres'^vara, probably Bhadresar in Kaech, Viradhavala was less successful 
and was forced to accept the Kaceh chieBs terms. The chroniclers ascribe 
this reverse to three Rajput brothers who came to Viradhavala'’s court 
and offered their services for SjGOjOOO drammas (about £7500). ^‘^Por 
§,00^000 drammas I can raise a thousand men^'^ said Viradhavala^ and 
the brothers withdrew. They went to the court of the Bhadresar chief, 
stated their terms, and were engaged. The night before the battle the 
brothers sent to Viradhavala saying /Keep ready 3000 men, for 
through a triple bodyguard we will force our way/ The three 
brothers kept their word. They forced their way to Viradhavala, 
dismounted him, carried off his favourite steed Uparavata, but since 
they had been his guests they spared Viradhavala^s life.^ 

Another of Viradhavala^ s expeditions was to East Gujarat. Ghughula, 
chief of Godraha or Godhrd, plundered the caravans that passed through 
his territory to the Gujarat ports. When threatened with punishment 
by Viradhavala, Ghughula in derision sent his overlord a woman^s dress 
and a box of cosmetics. The minister Tejahpdla, who was ordered 
to avenge this affront, dispatched some skirmishers ahead to raid the 
Godhra cattle. Ghughula attacked the raiders and drove them back 
in such panic that the main body of the army was thrown into 
disorder. The day was saved by the prowess of Tejahpala who 
in single combat unhorsed Ghughula and made him prisoner. 
Ghughula escaped the disgrace of the woman^s dress and the cosmetic 
box with which he was decorated by biting his tongue so that he 
died. The conquest of Ghughula is said to have spread Viradha- 
vala^s power to the borders of Mahd,rdshtra.^ The chroniclers relate 
another success of ViradhavaWs against Muizz-ud-din apparently 
the famous Muhammad Gori Sultan Muizz-ud~din Bahramshah, the 
Sultan of Delhi (a.d. 1191-1205)^ who led an expedition against 
Gujarat. The chief of Abu was instructed to let the Musalm^n 
force march south unmolested and when they were through to close 
the defiles against their return. The Gujarat army met the Musal- 
mans and the Abu troops hung on their rear. The Musalm^ns fled 
in confusion and cartloads of heads were brought to Viradhavala 
in Dholka. The chronicles give the credit of this success to Vastu- 
p^la. They also credit Vastupala with a stratagem which induced 
the Sultiin to think well of Viradhavala and prevented him taking 
steps to wipe out the disgrace of his defeat. Hearing that the Sultan's 
mother^ or, according to another story, the SuMn^s religious adviser, 
was going frotn Cambay to Makka Vastupdla ordered his men to 
attack and plunder the vessels in which the pilgrimage was to be 
made. On the captain^s complaint Vastupala had the pirates arrested 
and the property restored. So grateful was the owner, whether mother 
or guide, that Vastupjila was taken to Delhi and arranged a friendly 
treaty between his master and the Sultin.^ 


^ KAtbavate’s Kirfcikanmudi, xxiiL * KAtliavate’s KirtikaBxnxidi, xxiu, 

^ Kitbavate's Kirtikaumudi, xxiii. - xxiv, ^ Elliot and Bowsom, II» 209, 

KAtbavate^s Kfrtikanmudf, x::dy,-xx?* 

B 1397-26 , # 
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Their lavish expenditure on objects connected with Jain worship 
make the brothers Vastnpdla and Tejahpala the chief heroes of the 
Jain chroniclers. They say when the Mnsalman trader Sayad was 
arrested at Cambay his wealth was confiscated. Vfradhavala claimed 
all but the dust which he left to Vastup^la. Much of the dust was 
gold dust and a fire turned to dust more of the Sayad^s gold and 
silver treasure. In this way the bulk of the Sayad^s wealth passed to 
Vastup^la. This wealth Vastupd^la and his brother Tejahplla went 
to bury in Had^laka in K^thidvdda, In digging they chanced to 
come across a great and unknown treasure. According to the books 
the burden of their wealth so preyed on the brothers that they ceased 
to care for food. Finding the cause of her husband Tejahpdla'^s 
anxiety Anupamd said ^ Spend your wealth on a hill top. All can see 
it ; no one can carry it away.^ According to the chroniclers it was 
this advice, approved by their mother and by VastupaWs wife 
Lalitd,devi, that led the brothers to adorn the summits of Abu^ Girndr, 
and S'atruhjaya with magnificent temples. 

The S^atruiljaya temple which is dedicated to the twenty-third 
Tlrthahkara Nemindtha is dated A.n. 1232 (Samvat 1288) and has an 
inscription by Somes'vara, the author of the Kirtikaumudi telling 
how it was built. The Girndr temple^ also dedicated to Nemindtha, 
bears date A.n. 1232 (Samvat 1288). The Abu temple, surpassing 
the others and almost every building in India in the richness and 
delicacy of its carving, is dedicated to Nemindtha and dated A.n. 
1231 (Samvat 1287). Such was the liberality of tbe brothers that to 
protect them against the cold mountain air each of their masons had a 
fire near him to warm himself and a hot dinner cooked for him at the 
close of the day. The finest carvers were paid in silver equal in weight 
to fhe dust chiselled out of their carvings.^ 

The author Somes'vara describes how he twice came to the aid of 
his friend Vastupjlla. On one occasion he saved Vastupdla from a 
prosecution for peculation. The second occasion was more serious. 
Simha the maternal uncle of king Visaladeva whipped the servant of 
a Jain monastery. Enraged at this insult to his religion Vastup^la 
hired a Rajput who cut off Simha^s offending hand. The crime was 
proved and Yastup^la was sentenced to death. But according to the 
Jains the persuasions of Somesvara not only made the king set Vastupala 
free, but led him to upbraid his imcle for beating the servant of a Jain 
monastery. Soon after his release Vastupdla was seized with fever. 
Feeling the fever to be mortal he started for Satrunjaya but died on 
the way. His brother Tejahpdla and his son Jayantapala burned his 
body on the holy hill, and over his ashes raised a shrine with the name 
Svargdrohanaprdsada The shrine of the ascent into Heaven.^ 


^ KitWate's Kfrfcikaumudi; XX. ; J. B, R. A. S. XVIII. Number XLVIIL 28. ‘ Tbe 
Jain writers delight in describing the magnificence of the pilgrimages which Vastupd-la 
conducted to the holy places. The details are 4500 carts, 700 palanquins, 1800 camels, 
2900 writers, 12,100 white-robed and 1100 naked or sky-clad Jains, 1450 singers, 
and 3300 bards. Kdthavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xyi, 

* Kithavate's Kfrfcikaumudi, xviii. - xix. 
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In A.D, 1238 six years after Ms fatber^s withdrawal from power 
Viradhavala died. One hundred and eighty-two servants passed with 
their lord through the flames^ and such was the devotion that Tejah- 
pala had to use force to prevent further sacrifices.^ 

Of Viradhavala^s two sons, Virama Yisala and PraMpamalla, Vastupala 
favoured the second and procured his succession according to one account 
by forcing the old king to drink poison and preventing by arms the 
return to Analiilavada of the elder brother Virama who retired for 
help to Jabffipura (Jabalpur). Besides with his brother's supporters 
Visala had to contend with Tribhuvanapala the representative of the 
Anahilavdda Solahkis. Unlike his father and his grandfather Visala 
refused to acknowledge an overlord. By a.d. 1243 he was established 
as sovereign in Anahilav4da. A later grant A.n. 1261 (Samvat 1317) 
from Kadi in North Gujardt shows that Analiilavada was his capital 
and his title Mahdrdjddhirdja King of Kings. According to his 
copperplates Visaladeva was a great warrior, the crusher of the lord 
of Malwa, a hatchet at the root of the turbulence of Mewdd, a volcanic 
fire to dry up Singhana of DevagirFs ocean of men.^ Visaladeva is 
further described as chosen as a husband by the daughter of Karndta^ 
and as ruling with success and good fortune in Anahilav4da with’ liie 
illustrious N4gada as his minister.^ The bards praise Visaladeva 
for lessening the miseries of a three years famine/ and state that he 
built or repaired the fortifications of Visalanagara in Bast and of 
Darbhavati or Babhoi in South Gu]ard,t. 

During Visaladeva^s reign Vdghela power was established through- 
out Gujarat. On Visaladeva^s death in A.D. 1261 the succession 
passed to Arjunadeva the son of Visaladeva^s younger brother Prat4pa- 
malla.® Arjunadeva proved a worthy successor and for thirteen years 
(a.d. 1262 - 1274 ; Samvat 1318 - 1331) maintained his supremacy. Two 
stone inscriptions one from Ver4val dated a.d. 1264 (Samvat 1320) 
the other from Kacch dated a.d. 1272 (Samvat 1328) show that his 
territory included both Kacch and Kdthi4vdda, and an inscription of his 
successor Sdrangadeva shows that his power passed as far east as Mount 
Abu. 

The Ver^val inscription of a.d. 1264 (Samvat 1320), which is in 
the temple of the goddess Harsuta/ describes Arjunadeva as the king 


» B^s MdU, 202. 

2 Ind. Ant. VI. 191 . The word for Mewdd is Medapdta the Med or Mher land. 

3 The Kamdta king would probably he Some^ vara (a.d. 1252) or his son Narasiniha 
III. (A.n. 1254) of the Hoysala Ballalas of Dvarasamudra. Meet^s Kdnarese Dynasties 
64, 69. 

^ These details are mentioned in a grant of land in M4ndal in AhmaditbAd to 
Brdhmans to fill a drinking fountain, repair temples, and supply offerings. Ind. Ant. 
VI. 210-213. 

® BAs MAIA {New Ed.), 212. A Jaina DattAvali or succession list of High-priests 
notices that the famine lasted for three years from Samvat 1315 (A.d. 1259). The 
text may be translated as follows : Vikrama Samvat 1315, three years’ famine the 
king (being) Visaladeva. Bhandarkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84 
15, 323. ® See Ep. Ind. I. ’ 

7 The inscription was first noticed by Colonel Tod : BaJastliAn, I, 705 : Western 
India, 606. 
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o£ kings, the emperor (chakmvaTiin) o£ the illustrious Chaulukya 
race, who is a thorn in the heart of the hostile king Nihsankamalla, 
the supreme lord, the supreme ruler, who is adorned by a long line of 
ancestral kings, who resides in the famous Anahillapataka. The grant 
allots certain income from houses and shops in Somanatha Patau to a 
mosque built by Piroz a Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz which is 
then mentioned as being under the sway of Amir Rukn-ud-din.^ The 
grant also provides for the expenses of certain religious festivals to be 
celebrated by the Shiite sailors of Somanatha Patan, and lays down that 
under the management of the Musalmto community of Somanatha any 
surplus is to be made over to the holy districts of Makka and Madina. 
The grant is written in bad Sanskrit and contains several Arabic 
Persian and Gujardti words. Its chief interest is that it is dated in 
four eras, ^^in 662 of the Prophet Muhammad who is described as the 
teacher of the sailors, who live near the holy lord of the Universe 
that is Somanatha 5 in 1320 of the great king Vikrama ; in 945 of the 
famous Valabhi; and in 151 of the illustrious Simha.^^ The date 
is given in these four different eras, because the Muhammadan is 
the donor^s era, the Samvat the era of the country, the Valabhi of the 
province, and the Simha of the locality.^ The Kaech inscription is 
at the village of Rav about sixty miles east of Bhiij. It is engraved 
on a memorial slab at the corner of the courtyard wall of an old 
temple and bears date A.n. 1272 (Samvat 1328). It describes 
Arjunadeva as the great king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme 
lord. It mentions the illustrious Mdladeva as his chief minister and 
records the building of a step-well in the village of Rav.^ 

Arjunadeva was succeeded by his son S^rahgadeva, According to 
the Vicharasreni Stongadeva ruled for twenty-two years from A.b. 
1274 to 1296 (Samvat 1331 - 1353). Inscriptions of the reign of 
Sdrahgadeva have been found in Kaech and at Abu. The Kaceh 
inscription is on a fdlia or memorial slab now at the village of 
Khokhar near Kanthkot which was brought there from-the holy village 
of Bhadresar about thirty-five miles north-east of Mandvi. It bears 
date A.D. 1275 (Samvat 1332) and describes S^rangadeva as the 
great king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme lord ruling at 
Anahillapataka with the illustrious Maladeva as his chief minister,^ 
The Abu inscription dated a.d. 1294 (Samvat 1360) in the temple of 
Vastupala regulates certain dues payable to the Jain temple and 
mentions S^rangadeva as sovereign of Anahillapataka and as havinfy 
for vassal Visaladeva ruler of the old capital of Chandravati about 
twelve miles south of Mount Abu.^ A third inscription dated a.b. 


^ This is not Sultdn Eukn-ud-din o£ the slave kings, who ruled from A.B. 1234 to a.b 
1235. Elliot and Bowson, II. 

All four dates tally. The middle of a.b. 1264 (Samvat 1320) falls in Hiira 662 
As the Valahhi era begins in a.b. 318-319 and the Simha era in a b. 1113 945 nf 
Valabhi and 161 of Simha tally with A.B. 1264. ’ * ’ 

3 Bombay Government Selections CLII. New Series, 71. 

From an unpublished copy in the possession of ScUieb Balpatram Praniiwan 
Khakhar, late Educational Inspector, Kacch. Only the upper six lines of the 
inscription are preserved. « Asiatic Researches, XVI. 311 ; Kds M^ia, 213. 
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1287 (Samvat 1343), originally from Somandtha, is now at Ointra in 
Portugal. It records the pilgrimages and religions benefactions of one 
Tripur^ntaka, a follower of the Nakulis'd P^s'upata seet^ in the reign 
of S^rangadeva, whose genealogy is given. A manuscript found in 
Ahmaddb^d is described as having been finished on Sunday the 3rd of 
the dark fortnight of Jyeshtha in the Samvat year 1350, in the 
triumphant reign of Sarangadeva the great king of kings, while his 
victorious army was encamped near Asdpalli (Ahmadabad).^ 

Saraiigadeva^s successor Kari^adeva ruled for eight years a.d. 1296 - 
1304 (Samvat 1352 - 1360). IJnder this weak raler, who was known 
as Ghelo or the Insane, Gujardt passed into Musalman hands. In 
A.D. 1297 Alaf Khto the brother of the Emperor Ala-u-dfn Khilji 
(a.d. 1296 -* 1317) with Nasrat Khd,n led an expedition against Gujarat. 
They laid waste the country and occupied Anahilavada. Leaving his 
wives, children, elephants, and baggage Karnadeva fled to Ramadeva 
the Yadava chief of Devagiri.^ All his wealth fell to his conquerors. 
Among the wives of Karnadeva who were made captive was a famous 
beauty named Kauladevi, who was carried to the harem of the Sultdn. 
In the plunder of Cambay Nasrat Khdn took a merchant's slave Malik 
Kafur who shortly after became the Emperor^s chief favourite. Prom 
Cambay the Muhammadans passed to Kdthiav^da and destroyed 
the temple of Soman^tha. In 1304 Alaf Kh^n^s term of office as 
governor of Gujard-t was renewed. According to the Miri-td-Ahmadf 
after the renewal of his appointment, from white marble pillars taken 
from many Jain temples, Alaf Khd-n constructed at Anahilavada the 
Jama Masjid or general mosque. 

In A.D. 1306 the Cambay slave Kdfur who had already risen to 
be Sultan Ala-u-din^s chief favourite was invested with the title of 
Malik Naib and placed in command of an army sent to subdue the 
Dakhan. Alaf KMn, the governor of Gujarat, was ordered to help 
Malik Kdfur in his arrangements. At the same time Kaulddevi per- 
suaded the Emperor to issue orders that her daughter Devaladevi should 
be sent to her to Delhi. Devaladevi was then with her father the un- 
fortunate Karnadeva in hiding in Bdglan inNdsik. Malik Kafur sent 
a messenger desiring Karriadeva to give up his daughter. Karnadeva 
refused and Alaf Kh^n was ordered to lead his army to the B%lan 
hills and capture the princess. While for two months he succeeded 
in keeping the Muhammadan army at bay, Karnadeva received and 
accepted an offer for the hand of Devaladevi from the Devagiri Yadava 
chief S'ankaradeva. On her way to Devagiri near Elura Devaladevf s 
escort was attacked by a party of Alaf Khdn^s troops, and the lady 
seized and sent to Delhi where she was married to prince Khizar Kh^n. 


^ Professor Bliandarkar’s Eeport for 1883-84, 17-18. 

* The bardic story is that king Kar:Qa had two I^^gar Brdhman ministers M^dhava 
and Kes^ava. He slew Kes'ava and took Mddhava’s wife from her husband. In 
revenge MMhava went to Delhi and brought the Muhammadans. After the 
Muhammadan conquest M4dhava presented Ala-n-dfn with 360 horses. In return 
M^dhava was appointed civil minister with A14f Kh4n as military governor command- 
ing a Idkh of horsemen, 1500 elephants, 20,000 foot soldiers, and having with him 
forty-five officers entitled to use kettledrums. E4s 314. 
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known of Karnadeva wko appears to have died a 

Though the main cities and all central Guiardt passed under 
Musalmanrule a branch of the VdgheMs continued to hold much 
of the country to the west of the Sdbarmati^ while other branches 
maintained their independence in the rugged land beyond Ambd 

Bhawdni between Virpur on the Mahi and Posind at the northmost 
verge of Gujardt. ^ umusu 
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Viramgam and^pear^ the Chanvdl near 

On the east, under the protection^ of a line of or forest. 
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musalmAn gujarAt. 

A.D. 1297-1760. 


This history of Musalman Gujarat is based on translations of the 
Mirat-i~Sikandari (a.dJGH) and of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi (a.b. 1756) 
by the late Colonel J. W, Watson. Since Colonel Watson^s death in 
1S89 the translations have been revised and the account enriched by 
additions from the Persian texts of Farishtah and of the two Mir^ts by 
Mr. Fazl Lntfulldh Faricli of Surat. A careful comparison has also 
been made with other extracts in Elliotts History of India and in 
'Bay ley History of Gujar/tt. 
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MUSALMAN GUJAEAT. 

A.D. 1297 -1760. 


■INTRODUCTION. 


Mueammadan rule in GujarAt lasted from the conquest of the 
prov'inee by the Dehli emperor Ala-ud-din Khilji (a.d. 1296-1815), 
f. shortly before the dose of the thirteenth century a.d., to the final defeat 
of the Mughal viceroy Momin Khdn by the Mar^th^s and the lo^s of 
“ the city of Ahmed^bad at the end of February 1758, 

This whole term of Musalmdn ascendancy, stretching over slightly 
more than four and a half centuries, may conveniently be divided into 
three parts. The First, the rule of the. early sovereigns of Dehli, 
lasting a few years, more than a century, or, more strictly from 
A.D. 1297 to A.D. 1403 j the Second, the rule of the AhmedabM kings, 
a tepn of nearly a century and three-quarters, from a.d. 1408 to 
IS78'ffEe Third, the rule of the Mughal Emperors, when, for little 
h> l^wo hundred years, ad. 1578- 1760,^ Gujarat was adminis- 

m, W’cd by viceroys of the court of Dehli. " ^ 

I 1 In the course of these 450 years the limits of Gujarat varied greatly*:. 

' Im. the fourteenth century the territory nominally under the control 
^the Musalman governors of Fatan { Aijiahilavjida) extended south- 
ards from Jhalor, about fifty miles north ofTMount Abii, to th^ 
lighbourhood of Bombay, and in breadth from the line of the M^lwa 
Kh^ndesh hills to the western shores of peninsular Gujarat.^ The 
eSriier kings of Ahmedabad (a.d., 1403 - 1460), content with establish- 
■iig their power on a firm footing, did not greatly extend the limits 
of their kingdom. Afterwards, during the latter part of the fifteenth 
anl the ibegiuning .of the sixteenth centuries (a.d. 1450- 1 58(j)> 
the dominions of the Ahmedabad kings gradually sp’read till they 
incuded large tracts to the. east and north-east formerly in the pps- 
session of the rulers of* Kfiandesh and M^lwa. Still later, during ' 
the years of misrule between A.d. 1530 and A.D. 1578, the west of 
KMndesh.and the north of the Eonkan ceased to form part of the 
kingdom of Gujarat.' Finally, "under the arrangements introduced by 
■the, emperor Akbar in A.D. 1583, more lands Were restored to Md,lwa' 
and Khdndesh With the. exception of Jhalor and Sirohi on the 
nojfth, Dungarpur and BansvMa on the north-east, and Alirajpur on 

' The first notice of the exercise of sovereignty by the Musalmdn rulers of Gujarat 
oyer lands further south than the neighbourhood of Surat 'is in a.d. 14 2S, when king 
Ahmed I. (a.d, 1412 - 3443) contested with the Dakhan sovereign the possession of 
Mdhipi (north latitude 19° 40'; east longitude 72° 47’). As no record remains, of a 
Musalmdn conquest of the coast as far south as Danda BAjapuri or Jan 3 ira, about fifty 
*miles south of Bombay,, it seems probable that the JSTdrth Konkau .fell to the Musal- 
mans in a.d, 1297 as part of the recognised territories of the lords of Anahilapura 
(FAtan). RaJs M^la, I. 360, Oiie earlier reference may be noted. In a.d. 1422 among 
the leading men jSlain in the battle of Sarangpur, about fifty miles north -east O'f-II.ijain * 
in Central India, was SAvant chief of Danda RAjapuri that' is Janjira.* Mirat-i- 
Sikandari (Persian Text), 40, and Farishtah (Persian .Text), II, 468. . » 

'' ‘ B 1746— 27 * • ■ . ‘ * *t 
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the east, since handed to RdjpuMna and Central india*,- the limits., of 
Gujarat remain almost as they were laid down by Akbar* .* 

Though, under the Musalmjtns, peninsular Gujarat did not bear 
.the name of KathiAv^d^ it was then, as at. present, considered part 
of the province of Giijardt, During the early, years of Musalman ' 

" rule, the peninsula; together with a small portion of .the adjoining 
mainland, .was known as Sorath, .a shortened^ form of Saurashtra/ 

. the name, originally applied by the Hindus* to a long stretch of / 
.sea-coast between the banks of the Indus and..Dama'n.^ .- Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century the official use of the word ■ 
Sorath. was confined to a portion, though by much the largest part, 
of the peninsula. At the same time, the name Sorath seems then, I ’ 
and for long after, to * have “been commonly appjied to the whole : ■ 
peninsula. For the author of the Mirat-i-Alimedi, writing as Tate as t 
the middle of the eighteenth century (a.d. 1756 : a.h. 1170), .speaks b£ 
Sorath as divided into "five districts or zilldhs. H^lar, Kdthiavada, 
GohilvMa, Bfi-bri^vdda, and 'Jetvacla, and notices that though Kavd- 
nagar was considered a. separate district, its tribute was included in 
the revenue derived from Sorath,^ In another passage hhe snme wjitgr • ; . 
thus defines Saurashtra: • I / 

Saurashtra or Sorath comprehends the«Sarka?r of Sorath the ' 1 / . 

; . • . Sarkar of IsMmnagar or .i^avanagar and the Sarkar of . .. u 

Kachh or Bhujnagar. It also includes several zillaks or • J 

districts, Na;iyad • which they call Jatwar, 'Hdlar - or ‘ 1 ^ 

• Naydnagar and • its vicinity^ Kdthidviida, Goliilv^da,. 1/ 

Babriava<^iJ(Chorvar;Panch&, Okhafgir in the neighbour- * I 

.hood of Jagat otherwise oall^ DwaJrka, Prabhas .Kh.etr - / ' 

or pAtan Sonmdth '-and its neighbourhood, Ndghir ^so. I ■ , 

called Sdlgogha, and the NaHAntha.® , Ih; 

■ __ — __ — _ - 'V ' • — ' '' ■ ■ — - ’f 

■ ^'The details- of Akbar’s - settlement in A, n. 1683 show Sorath with sixty- three sul 
. divisions and Kavdnagar '(Isldtrimgar)' with seventeen. Similarly in the Aln-i-Akh;f iri- 

• (A.n, 1 690) Soi^th with its nine divismns includes the whole peninsula except JhdldvaV la 

' in the north, which was then part of Ahmeddbdd. , Gladwin, II; 64 and 66 - 7i. ' . t '. * 

' 3 Bird^s History of Gujardt, 41$. ' * • . - \ -fe 

®2saiyad is the present ‘ NaiyadkJlhtha about ten miles south-west of .Kcfdhanyinr- - 

# containing Jatvar and Vdrdhi in the wes-t near the Ban and spreading east to Sami i nid ’ * 
Munjpur thirty to forty miles south-west of Pdtan. ilardris in the north-west of 'y the- 
peninsula ; Kdthidvdda in the centre ; .Oohilvdda in the south-east ; Bdbridvdda _ soU^ tli* 
'west of . Gohilvdda; Ohordr or t/horvdr north-west of 'Virdval ; • Panchal in -the iioi-l -tli- 
east centre; Okhdgir or Okharaandal in the extreme ’west. {Nalkdntha is the liolli ow . 
between Kdthidvdda and the rpainlMid. Besides. these' names the author of the Mird^'t-i- 
Ahmedi gives one moi^e district' in^orath and others in Gnjardt.. The imme’lie gi ives* 
in- Sorath is. Ndgher or Hdghir which he says is also called Sdlgogah. Sulgogal i is. 
apparently Sidlbet and its neighbourhood, as Kodindr, Mddhiip-dr, Ghingaria, and P^ ita ' 
in. south Kdthidvdtja are still locally, known as Ndgher, a tract famous for its fruitf . nl- 
n^s. The Mirat-i-j£hmedi contains the following additional local names: 'Por Kadh*] 
thirty-five miles north-west * of Ahmeddhdd, Danddi j for Dholka twenty-five miles; 
south-west of AhmedaJb^d, Prdth-Nagri; for Cambay, Tdmbdnagri ; f or ' Viramgdni 
forty miles north-west of Xhmeddbdd, Jhdldwdrj for Munjpur t-wenty-two mile^ '* 
•south-east of Badhanpur and some of . the country between it and Pdtan, Parpas ; for 
the tract ten miles south-east of Bddhanpur to the neighbourhood of. Pdtan," Kdkrez ; 
for the town, of Bddhanpur in the Pdlanpur Political Superintendeney -and its neighbour-, » 
hood, Ydgadh j for the town of Pdlanpur and its neighbourhood- up to Bisa andi 

, Bdntivdda, . Dhdnddr ; for Bdldsiuor .forty -two miles east-of jAhmeddbdd with, a part * 
Kaira district, Masalwatja ; for Baroda, Pdrkher ; for the sub- 
division, of Jambtisar in the Broach district fifteen, miles north-west of Broach city, 
Kdnam j for Aliraohan that is Chota XTdepur and the rough lands east of Godhra, Pdlwdra^ ■ . 
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The present Sorath stretches u o, further thaa the limits o£ Junagadh^ 
Bariitwa, and a few smaller holdings. , 

• ' The name K^tMaydda is of recent origin, tt was not until a£tei\ 
the •establishment of Musalmdn power in Gujarat that any portion of 
the peninsula came to bear the name of the tribe of Kdtbis.. Even as 
late as the middle of the ^eighteenth century^ the name Kathiav^da was 
applied only to one of' the. sub-divisionfe of, the peninsula. In the 
•disorders which prevailed during the latter part’ of the eighteenth 
century^ the Kdthis ■ made themselves conspicuous. As it was from 
the hardy Norsemen of this tribe that the tribute-exacting Marathas . 
met' with the' fiercest- resistance^ they eanixe to speak of the whole 

•peninsula as. the land of the .Kathis. This use. was adopted by the 
early British officers and has since continued. 

^ Under the AhmedfibM kings, as it still is nnder- British rule^ Gujarat ' 
was divided politically into two main parts ; one^ called the khdlsak or 

. crown domain administered dhectly by the central authority ; the other, 
on payment of tribute in *serv ice or dn money, Jleft under the control- o£ 
its former rulers. The amount of tribute paid by the different chiefs 
depended, not on thd value of their , territoiy, but on the terms granted 
to them when they agreed to become feudatories of' the kings of 

* Ahmedabdci. Under the Gujarat Sultatls this tribute was occasionally 

C 9 liected by military expeditions headed by the king in person, and 
called mulkgiri 6 y country-seizing cireuits, . 

The internal management of the feudatory states wjas unaffected by 
their payment of tribute. Justice was administered and the revenue 
collected in the same way as under the' Anahilapur' kings. The revenue 

■^consisted, as befoi’e, of a share of *the erJps received in. kind, .sup ple- 

* 'tnented by the levy of- special cesses^ trade^ and transit dues. The 

chfeffs sliare of » the crops differed according to the locality ; it rarely 
exceeded one- third of the produce) it rarely fell short of one-sixth. 
From some parts the* chiefs share was realfsed directly from the culti- 
vator by agents called nmntris ; from other parts the collection was 
through superior landowners.^ . : * 

• ; The Ahmeddbad kings divided the portion of their territory which 

was under their direct authority into districts or ' These ■ 

districts wke administered in one of two ways. They were either 
•assigned to nobles’, in support of. a contingent of 'troops,, or they 
were set apart as crown domains and managed by paid .officers,^ 
The officers placed in charge of districts set apart as crowu* domains 
"were called Their chief duties were • to' preserve, the peace 

and to collect the revenue. For the maintenance -of or der^ a"* body' 
of soldiers from the army head-quarters at Ahmed^bM was detached 
for^ service in each of these divisions-, and placed under the command 
of the district governor. At the same time, in addition to the presence 
of this detachment of regular trOops, every district contained, certain 


^Makfcaa and the district' administered by a come from the Arabic . 

root Tcatad^^ cut, in allusion to the public revenue or- tjie lands cut. and' apportioned 
for the pay of the oiScerV and their establishments,," • * . . 
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fortified oixtposts called ihands^ varying in. number according to the 
character of the country and the temper of the people. These posts 
were in charge of offiesers called thdijaddrs. subordinate to the district 
‘governor. They were ^rrisoned by bodies of local soldiery, for whose 
maintenance, in addition to money payments) a small assignment of 
land. was set apart in the neighbourhood of the post. • On the arrival 
of the tribute-collecting army the governors 'of the distn^^ 
which it passed’ were expected to join the main body with their local 
contingents.' .At other times the district, governors had little control 
oyer the feudatory chiefs in the neighbourhood of their charge. * 

. For fiscal purposes each district or sarhdr was distributed among 
,a certain number of. sub-divisions or ^argandhsy each under a paid * 
official styled dmil or tahsilddr. These sub^divisional officers .realised 
4he state demand, nominally one-half of the produce,* by the help of 
the headmen of the villages under their charge. In the sharehold and 
simple villages of North jGujarat these village headmen were styled 
patels or according to Musahndn writers piuJfaddams" and in the 
simple villages of the south they were known as desdis. They*urranged 
for the final distribution of the-total demand in joint villages among the 
shareholders, and in simple villages from the individual cultivators,^ 
The sub-divisional officer presented a statement of the accounts of, 
the villages in his sub-division to the district officer, whose, record 
of the revenue of his whole, district was. in turn forwarded to the 
head revenue officer at egui't.* As ^ cheek on the internal manage- 
ment of his charge^ and especially to help him in the work of collect- 
ing the revenue, with each district governor was associated an 
accountant. Further that ^ch 'of* these officers might be the greater 
check on the other, king Ahmed I. (A.n. I4l2 - 1443) enforced the rule 
that when the governor was chosen from among the royal slaves jibe 
accountant should be a free man, and that when the accountant was a 
slave the district governor should.be chosen from some other class. This 
practise was maintained till the. end of the reign of- Miizaffar Shah 
(a.I). 1511-1525), when, according to the Mir^t-i-Ahmedi, the 
army became* much increased, and the ministers, condensing the aetails 
of revenue, fa,rmed it on contract, so that many parts former.ly yielding * 
one rupee now produced ten, and many others seven eight or nine, 
and in no place was there a less increase than from ten to 'twenty 
per cent. ^ Many other changes occurred at the same time, and the ■ 
, spirit of innovation creeping into the administration the wholesome 
system of cheeking the accounts was given up and mutiny and -confu- 
sion sjpread over Gujardt,^ * . - ■ 

, The ■ second class of directly governed districts were the lands 
assigned to nobles for the maintenance of contingents of troops.’ As 
in other parts of India, it- would seem that at first these assignments * 
were'for specified sums equal to the pay of the contingent. When* 
such assignments were of long standing, and were^ large enough to 
swallow the whole revenue of. a district, it was natural to simplify the 


* Fnrtlier particulars regarding these village headmen are given helow^ 

* Bird's History of Gujarat, 192 j Mirat-i-folkandari, Persian Text, 44, 
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arrangement by transferring the collection of the revenue and the whole 
inanagement of the diskict to the military leader of the contingent. So 
bug as the central power was ‘strong, precautions- were doubtless taken 
to prevent the holder of the grant from unduly raekrenting his district 
and appropriating to himself more -than the j^ay of the troops, -or from 
exercising any powers not vested in the local governors, of ' districts 
included within the crown domains. As in other parts of India,, those 
stipulations were probably enforced by the appointment of certain civil 
officers directly from the government to inspect the whole of the noble^s 
proceedings, as well in managing his troops as in administering his lands A 
The decline of the king^s power freed the nobles from all eheck.or control in 
the management of their lands. And when, in a.b.; 1536, 'the .practice 
of farming was introduced into the crown domains,, it would seem to, 
have been adapted by the military leaders in their lands, and to have 
been continued till the annexation of Gujarat by the emperor Akbar in 
a.d.1573. . ■ • 

It was the policy of Akbar rather to improve the existing system 
than to introduce a new form of government. After to some extent 
contracting the limits of Gujarat he constituted it a province or suhah 
of the empire, appointing to its government an officer of the highest 
rank with the title ofsubahlar or viceroy. As was the case under the 
Alimedab^d kings, the province continued to be divided into territories ' 
managed by * feudatory chiefs, and -districts administered bj officers 
. appointed either by the court of D Ali or by the, local viceroy. . The 
head-quarters of the army remained, at ■ Ahmeddhsld, and detachments 
were told off arid placed under the orders of the officers in charge of the ' 
directly administered divisions. These district governors, as before, 
belonged to two classes, paid officers responsible for the management of 
the crown domains and military leaders* in possession of lands assigned 
to them in pay of their contingent of. troops. The governors of the 
crown, domains, who were faujddrs or commanders, had, 

in addition to the command of the regular troops, the control of the 
outposts maintained* within the iiurits of their charge. Like their 
predecessors they accompanied the viceroy in his yearly circuit for the 
collection of tribute, * . 

As a check on the military governors and to help them in collecting 
the revenue, the distinct class of ' account officers formerly established 
by king Ahmed I. (A.n. 1412 - 1443) was again introduced. The head 
of this branch of the- administration was an officer, second in irank to the 
viceroy alone, appointed direct from the court o£ Dehli -with the title of 
divan. Besides acting as collector- general of the revenues of the pro- 
vince, this^officer .was also the head of its civil administration. His 
title dhdn is generally translated minister. And though the word ' 
minister does not express the.funetions of the office, which corresponded 
more nearly with those of a chief secretary, r4 represents with sufficient 
accuracy the relation in which the holder of the office of divdn genemllj 
stood to the viceroy. • ” 


^ Elphistone^s History^ 76. * 
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For its revenue admimstgfation each district or group* o£ districts had 
its revenue officials called djmw \^ho cqrrespoifded to .the collector ol 
-modern times. There were also amms in the cu^o.ms department* 
separate from those whose function was to control and administer 
the land revenue. Beneath the amih came the dmil ^ who carried on 
the actual collection of the land revenue or ' customs in each district or 
par^andhf nni below the drwi/ were il^e fdtls, mushrifsy or kdrkldnd 
that is the revenue clerks. The amii coiTesponded to the modern . 
mdmlatddr, both terms meaning him who carries on the amal or revetiae' 
management. In the leading ports the di^iit of the customs was called 
that is civil officer* • . : ' ^ . ■ 

'.The dmil or dealt directly with the village officials^ namely' 

with* the.wiii^;aiia-m or headman^thc or lease . manager^ the- 

Mndngo or accountant, and the havdlddr or grain-yard guardian . The 
havdlddr superintended the separation of the government* share of the 
produce; apportioned to the classes subject to forced laboiir their respec- , 
tive turns of duty; and exercised a general police superintendence -by 
means of subordinates called pasditds or vartanids. In ports under 
the mutasaddi was a harhbur-niaster or shdh-hemdau' 

■ Crown sub-divisions had, in addition, the important class called desdis. 
The desdi’s duty appears at first to have been to collect the salami 
or tribute due by the smaller Chiefs,' landholders, and. vdntdddrs or 
sharers. -For this, in Akbar’s time, the desdi received, a remuneration 
of 2 !■' .per cent on the sum collected. * first viceroy Mirza 

Aziz KokalMsh (a.b. 1573-1575) this percentage was reduced to> one-half 
of its former amount,* and in later times this one-half wasaagain reduced 
by one-half. Though the' Muhammadan historians give no reason for so 
sweeping a reduction, the cause seems, to have been the inability of the 
desdis to collect the tribute ydthout the aid of a military force. Under 
the new system the desdi- seems merely to have kept the accounts of the 
tribute due, and the records both* of the amount ‘which should be.*tevied 
as tribute and of other customary rights of the crown. In l.ater times 
the Jesdis were to a great extent superseded by the district accountants 
or majmuddo'Sy and mnnj desdis^ especially in south Gujardt, seem- to 
■ have sunk to / 

Up to the viceroyalty of Mirza Ik, Tarkhan, (a.d. 1642-1644), the 
land tax appears, to have .been levied from, the cultivator in a fixed sum, 
but he was.^lso subject to nunieroxis .other imp^^ Land grants in 
wazifah carried with, them *an hereditary title -and special exemption 
from all levies except the land tax* The levy in kind appears to have 
ceased, before the close of. Mughal rule. Tn- place of a levy in kind 
, each village paid a fixed sum or jama through, the district accountant 
or majmuddr who had taken the place .of the desdi As in many 
cases -the jama really meant the lump sum at which the crown villages 
were assessed and farmed to the chiefs and patels^ on the collapse of 
toe empire many villages* thus farmed to chiefs and landlords were 


noriiii and uorfch-east this official was styled tahsilddr and 
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retained by them with the connivance o£ the mtijmucldrs desdis and 
others.. ^ 

The administration of justice seems to have been very complete. 
In each kasbah or town endowed with glebe lands in addition to 

‘a permanent salary, adjudicated disputes among Muhammadans accord- 
ing to the laws of Islam. Disputes between Muhammadans and un- 
* believers, or amongst unbeliever^ were decided by the department called 
the saddrafy the local judge, being termed a sadr. * The decisions of 
the focal Jcdzis and sadrs were subject to revision by the , kdzi or sadr 
.of the suhah who resided at Ahmed^b^d. And as a last resort the 
' Ahmedabad decisions' were subject to appeal ’ to th*e Kdzuul-Kiizzdt 
and the Sadr'-u$-8udur at the capital. * ’ ‘ 

The wenue appears to have been classed under four main heads : 1. 

. The Khazdnah-i-A^mirah or imperial treasury which comprehended the 
■ land tax received from the crown pargandh$ or districts, the tribute, the 
five per cent 'customs dues, from infidels” the import dues on stuffs, and. 

’ the^sa^er or land custonis including transit dues,' slave market dues, 
and miscellaneous taxes. 2, The treasury of arrears into which were 
. . paid government claims in arrear either from the dniils or from the 
farmery of -land revenue ; takdvi advances due by the rdiyats ; and tribute 
levied by the presence of a military force. 3. The treasury of charit- 
. ' able^eiidowments. Into .this" treasury was' paid the 2^ per cent levied 

■ as customs dues from Muhammadans;^ The pay of the religious classes, 
was defrayed'from this treasury. 4. TKe treasury, into which the jaziah 
or capitation tax levied from zlmmis or infidels who acknowledged 

■ Muhammadan rule, was paid.. The- proceeds* were expended in charity-, 
and public works. After the death of the emperor Parrukhsiyar (i.n. 
1713-1719), this source of revenue was abolished. The arrangements 
introduced by Akbar in the. end of the sixteenth century remained in 
force till the death of ‘ Aurangzib in A.i). 1707. Then trouble and 
perplexity daily increased, till in a. d. 17 £4-2 5, Hamid Kh4n usurped 
the government lands, and, .-seeking to get rid of the servants and 

* assignments, gradually.obtained possession of the records of the registry 
offi'ce. • The.keepers of the records were scattered,* and yearly revenue 
statenlents ceased to.be received from* the districts.^” 
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Akbar continued the* system, of assigning lands to military leaders 
in payment "of their contingents of troops'. Immediately after the 
annexation*in A.D. 1578, almost the whole country was divided among 
'the great nobles.^ ^ Except tTbat the revenues of certain tracts were 
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^ Zakdt^ literally purification or cleansing, is the name of a‘tax levied from Muslims • 
for charitable purposes or religious uses, • In the endowmjents-treasury the customs., 
diies from Muslims at *2| per cent (the technical 1 in 40.) as contrasted with the 
five per cent, levied from infidels (the technical 2 in 40) were entered. Hence in 
these accounts corresponds with customs dues,, and is divisible into two hinds 
hhushlci zchkdt land customs and tari zaJcdt or s'ea customs, . - 

* ® Bird^s History of Grujardt, 93. Though under the Mughal viceroys the. 'state 
demand was- at first realized in grain, at the last the custom was to assess each sub- 
division, and probably .each village, at a* fixed sum ov jama^ The total amount for 
- the sub-divisioja was. collected, by an officer called literally keeper of collec- 
tions, the village headmen*, jpasflZs or .being responsible each for his own 

village. . ■ 3 Bird’s History of Gujar^t> ,325. * .' • 
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set aside for the imperial exchequer the directly governed districts 
passed into the hand^ ‘ of military leaders who employed ■ their ovi n 
agents to collect’ the revenue. During 1 the .seventeenth century the 
practice of submitting a yearly record of their revenues; and the power 
of the viceroy to bring them to account for.misgovernment, exercised a 
check op. the management of the military leaders. And during this 
time a yearly surplus revenue of £60^/000 (Bs. dO^OU^OOO) from the 
assigned and crown lands was on an average forwarded from Gujarat to 
Dehli. In the. eighteentli century the decay of the vieeroy^s authcn’ity 
was accompanied by the gradually increased power of , tbe military 
■ leaders in possession of assigned districts^ till finally, as in' the ease of 
the Nawabs of Broach and jSurat^ they openly, claimed the position of. 
independent rulers;^ 

Of both leading and minor officials the Mirat-i-Ahmedi siq^plies • the 
follpwing additional details. The highest officer who wa^ appointed, 
. undel’ the seal of the minister of the empire was the provincial divAn 
or minister. He had charge of th§ fiscal affaks of the province and, of 
the revenues of the khdlsa or crown lands, and was in some matters inde- 
pendent of the viceroy. Besides his personal salary he had 1 60 saw dr s 
for two provincial -Arjanpur and Khambalia. Under the divan 

the chief officers were the f ishkdr divan his first assistant^ ^ who was 
appointed under imperial orders by the* patent of. the divdn, the daro-^ 
giiah or head of the office, and the shar/ ov mushrif 2 c,xid tehwilddr of 
the daftar khandhs, who presided over the accounts with muushis and- 
muharrirsov secretaries and writers. The kdzis, both town and city, with 
the sanction of the emperor were appointed by the chief law officer of the 
empire through .the chief law officer of the province. They were lodged 
by the state, paid partly in cash partly in land, and kept up a certain 
■number of troopers. ■ In the kdzi^s courts tvakifs or pleaders and iuuftis 
or law officers drew 8 as. to .Re. 1 a day. Newly converted Musal- 
mins also drew 8 as. a day. The city censor or mukiasib had the 'supervi- 
sion of morals and of weights and measures. He was paid in cash and 
land, and was' expected to keep up sixty troopers. The news- writer, who 
was sometimes also hakhshi or military paymaster, had a large staff, of 
news-writers called 'wdkidh-nigdr who worked, in the district courts and 
offices as well as in the city courts. He received his news-reports every 
evening and embodied, them in a letter which was sent to court by camel 
post. A second staff of news-writers called mwdnihnigdr reported 
rumours. A third set were the harkdrds on the videroy's staff. Postal 
chauMs or stations extended from Ahmedabad to the A jmir frontier each 
with men and horse ready to cany the imperial post which reached Shah 
J ehanabdd or Dehli in seven days., A line of posts also ran south through 
Broach to the Dakhan. The faujddrs or military police, who were some- 
times commanders of a thousand and held estates, contrdlted both the 
city and the district police. The kotwdl or head of the city night-watch 
was appointed by the viceroy. He had fifty troopers and aJiundred foot. 
In the treasury department were the amin or chief, the ddrogkah^ the 


^ 1 Bird’s History of Gujarat, 341. 
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mushrif, tlie treasurer, and five messengers. In the medical department 
were a Y6n‘ini or Greek school and a Hindu physician, two under- 
physicians on eight and ten annas a day, and a surgeon. . The yearly 
ffrant for food and medicine amounted to Rs. 2Q00} 

O ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ 

Besides the class of yernaeular terms that belong to the administration 
of the province, certain technical words connected with the tenure of 
land are of frequent occurrence in this history. For each of these, in 
addition to the English equivalent which as far as possible has been 
given in the text, some explanation seems necessary. During the 
period to which this history refers, the superior holders of the land 
of the province belonged to two main classes, those whose claims dated 
from before the Musalmdn conquest and those whose interest in the 
land was based on a Mnsalm^n grant. By the Musalman historians, 
landholders of the first class, who were all Hindus, are called 
while landholders of the second class, Mnsalmans as a rule, are spoken 
of jdgirdirs. Though the term mminddr was used to include the 
whole body of superior Hindu landholders, in practice a marked 
distinction was drawn between the almost independent chief, who still 
enjoyed his Hindu title of rdjay rdval^ rdVy or jdrriy and the petty 
claimant to a share in a government village, who in a Hindu state 
would have been known as a 

The larger landholders, who had succeeded in avoiding complete.^ 
subjection, were, as noticed above, liable only for the payment of a 
certain fixed sum, the collection of which by the central power in later- 
times usually required the presence of a military force. With regard 
to the settlement of the claims of the smaller landholders of the 
superior class, whose estates fell within the limits of the directly 
administered districts, no steps seem to have been taken till the reign 
of Ahmed Shah I. (a.b. 1411 - 1448). About the year A.n. 1420 the 
peace of his kingdom was so broken by agrarian disturbances, that 
Ahmed Shah agreed, on condition of their paying tribute and 
performing military service, to re-grant to the kndholders of the 
zammddr class as hereditary possessions a one-fouiiih share of their 
former village lands. The portion so set apart was called vdntq or 
share, and the remainder, retained as state land, was called talpat. 
This agreement continued till, in the year a.d. 1545, during the reign 
of Mahmiid Shah II. (A.n. 1536 - 1553), an attempt was made to annex 
these private shares to the crown. This measure caused much 
discontent and disorder. It was reversed by the emperor Akbar who, 
as part of the settlement of the province in A.n, 1583, restored their 
one-fourth share to the landholders, and, except that the MarathSs 


^ Mirat-i'Aliinedi Persian Text page 115* 

^ The title raja is applicable to the head of a family" only. The payment of tribute 
to the Miighals or Marclthds does not affect the right to use this title. Mdna and rdv 
seem to he of the same dignity as rctjctn Mdval is of lower rank. The sons of rdjdSy 
rands, rdm, and rdvals are called Tcuvars and their sons fhdJcnrs, The younger 
sons of thdlcurs hecame hhumids that is landovmers or gardsids, that is owners of 
gan'ds or a mouthful. Jam is the title of the cMefs of the Ji^deja tribe both of the elder 
branch in Kachh and of the younger branch in IS'avafnagar, or Little Kachh in Kitthi^v^da. 
Eds Mdla, II. 277. - 
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afterwards levied an additional quit-rent frorn these lands, the 
arrangements then introduced have since continued in force. ^ 

During the decay of Musalman rule in Gujarat in the first half of 

the eighteenth century, shareholders of the gardsia^ class in government 
villages, who were always ready to increase their power by force, 
levied many irregular exactions from their more peaceful neighbours, 
the cultivators or inferior landholders. These levies are known as vol 
that is a forced contribution or pal that is protection. All have this 
peculiar characteristic that they were paid by the cultivators of crown 
lands to petty marauders to purchase immunity from their attacks. 
They in no case partook’ of the nature of dues imposed by a settled 
government on its own subjects. Tofa gards, more correctly toda 
gar as, is another levy which had its origin in eighteenth century 
disorder. It was usually a readymoney payment taken from villages 
which, though at the time crown or khdlsa, had formerly belonged 
to the gardsia who exacted the levy. Besides a readymoney payment 
contributions in kind were sometimes exacted. 

The second class of superior landholders were those whose title was 
based on a Musalm^n grant. Such grants were either assignments of 
large tracts of land to the vicerojq district-governors, and nobles, to 
support the dignity of their position and maintain a contingent of 
troops, or they were allotments on a smaller scale granted in reward 
for some special service. Land granted with these objects was called 
jdgir, and the holder of the land jdgirddr. In theory, on the death 
of the original grantee, such possessions were strictly resumable ; 
in practice they" tended to become hereditary. No regular i^ayments 
were required from holders of jdgir s. Only under the name of 
peshkash occasional contributions were demanded. These occasional 
contributions generally consisted of such presents as a horse, an 
elejiant, or some other article of value. They had more of the nature 
of a freewill offering than of an enforced tribute. Under the Miisalmans 
contributions of this kind were the only payments exacted from 
proprietors of the jdgirddo^ class. But the Marathds, in addition to 
contributions, imposed on yd a regular tribute, similar to that 
paid by the representatives of the original class of superior Hindu 
landholders. 

Under Mnsalm^n rule great part of Gujarat was always in the 
hands of jdgirddrs. So powerful were they that on two occasions 
under the Ahmedabad kings, in a. n. 1554 and A. n, 1572, the leading 


^ Under the Marctthds the title mminddr was bestowed on the farmers of the land 
revenue, and this practice was adopted by the earlier English writers on Gujarat, 
In consequence of this change small landholders of the superior class, in directly 
administered districts, came again to he called by their original Hindu name of gamsia, 
'Mr, Elphinstoiie (History, 79 and note 13) includes under the term zamincldr : (1) 
half-subdued chieftains, (2) independent governors of districts, and (3) farmers of 
revenne. Ho also notices that until Auraugzib-s time such chiefs as enjoyed some 
degree of independence were alone CdiXi&d zaminddrs, 'Bnt in Colonel Walker’s time, 
A.u. If 05, at least in Giijaraft (Bombay Government Selections, XXXIX. 25) the term 
mmlnddr included desdis, majmuddrs (district accountants), ^aieU, and taldtls 
(village clerks). 
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nobles distributed among themselves the .entii’e area of the Idngdom.^ 
Again, during the eighteenth century, when Mughal rule was on the 
decline, the jdgirddrs by degrees won for themselves positions of 
almost complete independence.® ■ 

The changes in the extent of territory and in the form of 
administration illustrate the effect of the government on the condition 
of the people during the different periods of Musalmin rale. The 
following summary of the leading characteristics of each of the main 
divisions of the fonr-and-a-half centuries of Musalmiln ascendancy 
may serve as an introduction to the detailed narrative of events. 

On conquering Gujarat in a.b. 1297 the Musalmans found the 
country in disorder. The last kings of Anahilapur or Patan, suffering 
under the defects of an incomplete title, held even their crown lands 
with no firmness of grasp, and had allowed the outlying territory to slip 
almost entirely from their control, fcieveral of the larger and more 
distant rulers had resumed their independence. The Bhils and Kolis 
of the hills, forests, and rough river banks were in revolt. And stranger 
chiefs, driven south by the Musalm^n conquests in Upper India, had 
robbed the central power of much territory.^ The records of the early 
Musalman governors (a.d. 1297 - 1391) show suspicion on the side of 
the Dehli court and disloj^alty on the part of more than one viceroy, 
much confusion throughout the province, and little in the way of 
government beyond the exercise of military force. At the same time, 
in spite of wars and rebellions, the country, in parts at least, seems to 


^ Details o£ a.d. 1571 given in the Mirafc-i-Alimedi show that the chief nobles were 
bound to furnish cavalry contingents varying from 4000 to 25,000 horse, and held 
lands estimated to yield yearly revenues of £160,000 to £1,620,000. Bird’s Gujarat, 
109-127. 

^According to the European travellers in India, during the seventeenth century, 
provincial governors, and probably to some extent all large holders of service lands, 
emx^loyed various methods for adding to the profits which the assigned lands were meant 
to yield 'them. Of these devices two seem to have been specially common, the practice 
of supporting a body of horse smaller than the number agreed for, and the practice of 
purveyance that is of levying supplies without payment. Sir Thomas Eoe, from 
A.D, 1615 to 1618 English amhassactor at the court of the emperor Jeh^nglr, gives tho 
following details of these irregular practices : ‘ The P^£tan (that is Patna in Bengal), 
viceroy’s government %vas estimated at 5000 horse, the yearly pay of each troopet* being 
£20 (Es. 200), of which he kept only 1600, being allowed the surplus as dead pay. 
On one occasion this governor wished to present me with 100 loaves of the finest 
sugar, as white as snow, each loaf weighing fifty pounds. On my declining, -ho said, 

‘ You refuse these loaves, thinking I am poor j but being made in iny government the 
sugar costs me nothing, as it conies to me gratis.’ hir Thomas Eoe in Kerr’s Voyages, 
IX. 232 -284-. The same writer, the best qualified of the English travellers of that time, 
to form a correct oxiinioii, thus describes the administration of the Musalmdn governors 
of the seventeenth century : ‘ They practise every kind of tyranny against the natives 
under their jurisdiction, oppressing them with continual exactions, and are exceedingly 
averse from any w’ay heing opened by which the king may he informed of their 
infamous proceedings. They grind the people under their government to extract 
money from them, often hanging men ux:) by the heels to make them confess that 
they are rich, or to ransom themselves from faults merely imputed with a view to 
fleece them.’ Sir Thomas Eoe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 3S8. v^ ^ 

^ Of these settlements the iirincipal was that of the Edthod chief who in the thirteenth 
century established himself at fdar, now one of the states of the Mahi Kdntha. In the 
thirteenth century also, Gohils from the north, and S^odha Parmdrs ’and Kalthis from. 
Sindh entered Gujarat. Eas Milk, II. 269. 
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have been well (mltivatedj and trade and manufactures to have been 
flourishing.^ 

The period of the rule o£ the Ahmeddb^d kings (a.d. 1403-1573) 
contains two divisions, one lasting from A.n. 1403 to A.D. 1530, on 
the whole a tiaie of strong government and of growing power and 
prosperity; the other the forty-three years from A. n. 1530 to 
the conquest of the province by the emperor Akbar in a.b. 1573, a 
time of disorder and misrule. In a.b. 1403 when Gujardt separated 
from Dehli the new king held but a narrow strip of plain. On 
the north were the independent chiefs of Sirohi and Jhdlor, from 
whom he occasionally levied contributions. On the east the Rdja of 
Idar, another Rajput prince, was in possession of the western skirts of 
the hills and forests, and the rest of that tract was held by the mountain 
tribes of Bhils and Kolis. On the west the peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, probably tributary, but by no means 
obedient.^ In the midst of so unsettled and warlike a population, all 
theeflarts of Mnzaflar I., the founder of the dynasty, were spent in 
establishing his power. It was not until the reign of Ins successor 
Ahmed I. (a.d. 1412- 1443) that steps were taken to settle the 
different classes of the people in positions of permanent order. About 
the year A.n. 1420 two important measures were introduced. Of these 
one assigned lands for the support of the troops, and the other 
recognised the rights of the superior class of Hindu landholders to a 
portion of the village lands they had formerly held. The effect of these 
changes was to establish order throughout the districts directly under 
the authority of the crown. And though, in the territories subject to 
feudatory chiefe, the presence of an armed force was still required to 
give, effect to the king V claims for tribute, his increasing power and 
wealth made efforts at independence more hopeless, and gradually 
secured the subjection of the greater number of his vassals. During 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century the power of the AhmeddbM kings was at its height. At 
that time their dominions included twenty-five divisions or sarkdrs. 
Among nine of these namely Patan, AhmedabM, SCinth, Godhra, 
ChampdneT, Baroda, Broach, Nandod or Rfcijpipla, and Surat the central 
plain was distributed. In addition in the north were four divisions, Sirohi, 
Jhdlor, Jodhpur, and B^gOT now in sonth-west and central Rdjpntana ; 
in the north-east 'two, Dungarpur and B^nsvada, now in the extreme 


^ Gujarat of about the year A.D. 1300 is thus deserihed : *The air of Gujardt is 
healthy, and the earth picturesque ; the vineyards bring forth blue grapes tvdcc a year, 
and the strength of the soil is such that the cotton plants spread their bx’anclies like 
willow and plane trees, and yield produce for several years successively. Besides 
Cambay, the most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and wealth, there are 
70,000 towns and villages, all populous, and the people abounding in wealth and 
luxuries." ElUot"s History of India, III. 31, 32, and 43, Marco Polo, about a.d, 1292, 
says : ‘ In Gujaraft there ^ows much pepper and ginger and indigo. They have also a 
great deal of cotton. Their cotton trees are of very great ''size, growing bill six paces 
high, and attaining to an age of twenty years." ■Yiile"s Edition, Ip 323, The cotton 
reterred to was ^ probably the variety known as devkapds Gossypium religiosum or 
pernvian-um, which grows from ten to dffceen feet high, and bears for several years* 
Boyle, 149. 150. 2 Elphinstone"s History, 762. 
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south of R4jput4na ; in the east and south-east three, Nandurbdr now 
in Khaiidesh, Miilher or BdgMii now in Ndsik, and Ram Nagar or 
DJmrampur now in Surat ; in the south four, Danda-Rdjapuri or Janjira, 
Bombay, Bassein, and Daman nowin the Konkan; in the west two, 
Sorath and Naydnagar nowin Kathidvacla ; and Kaehh in the north-west. 
Besides therevennes of these distriots^ tribute was received from the rulers 
of Ahmednagar, Burhdnpur, Berar, Golkonda, and Bijapur, and customs 
dues from twenty-five ports on the western coast of India and from 
twenty-six foi'eign mart s^ some of them in India and others in the 
Persian Gulf and along the Arabian coast.-^ The total revenue from 
.these three sources is said in prosperous times *to have amounted to 
a yearly sum of i:dl, 460,000 (Rs. 11,46,00,000). Of this total 
amount the territorial revenue from the twenty-five districts yielded 
£5,840^000 (Rs. 5,84^00,000), or slightly more than one-half. Of the 
remaining £5,620,000 (Rs. 5,62,00,000) about one-fifth part was 
derived from the Dakhan tribute and the rest from customs-dues.^ 

The buildings at Ahmedabad, and the ruins of Chdmp4ner and 
Mehmudabdd, prove how much wealth was at the command of the 
sovereign and his nobles, while the accounts of travellers ‘ seem to show 
that the private expenditure of the rulers was not greater than the 
kingdom was well able to bear. The .Portuguese traveller Duarte 
Barbosa, who was in Gujar^it between A. n. 1511 and a.I). 1514, found 
the capital Ohdmpdner a great city, in a very fertile country of abundant* 
provisions, with many cows sheep and goats and plenty of fruit, so that it 
was full of all things.^ Ahmedabad was still larger, very rich and well 


^ Bird’s History of Gujarat, 110, 129, and 130, 

2 The passage from the Mirat i-Alimedi, Bird 109, is: ‘A sum of 25 ld?ihs of Mms 
and one h’or of ihrdMms^ that were two parts greater, being altogether nearly equal to 
5 hrors and 62 Idhhs of rupees, was collected fi*om the Dakhan tribute and tbe customs 
of tbe European and Arab ports.’ The word from an old Karndtak word for gold, 
is the Musalmdn name for the coin known among Hindus as vurdha or the wild-boar 
coin, and among the Portuguese as t\iQ pagoda ov temple coin. Prinsep Ind. Ant, Thomas’ 
Ed. II, U. T. 18. The old specimens of tliis coin weigh either 60 grains the indda or 
half pagoda, or 120 grains the him or full pagoda. Thomas, Clirou, Fat. Ks. II, 224, 
note. The star pagoda, in which English accounts at Madras were fornierly kept, weighs 
62* 66 grains, and was commonly valued at 8s. or Bs. 4 ( Prinsep as above). At this 
rate in the present sum the 26 Idlchs of would equal one Tcror (1 00 idicks) of rupees. 
The ibrdkimi, * two parts greater than the hdn,’ would seem to be a gold coin, perhaps 
a variety of the Persian ashraji (worth abont 9s. English. Marsden, N. 0. 45.5). Taking 
the two parts of a kdn ii^ fdnams or sixteenths, this would give the ihrdhimi a value of 
Es. 4|-, and make a total customs revenue of 425 lakhs of rupees. This statement of the 
revenues of the kingdom is, according to the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, taken from 
such times as the power of the Gujarat kings continued to increase. The total 
revenue of the twenty-five districts (£5.840.000) is the amount recovered in the year 
A.D. 1671. But the receipts under the head of Tribute must have been compiled from 
accounts of earlier years, Por, as will be seen below, the neighbouring kings ceased 
to pay tribute after the end of the reign of Bahadur (a.d. 1536). Similarly the 
customs revenues entered as received from Daman and other places must have been taken 
from the accounts of some year previous to A. D. 1560. 

3 The remains at Clnimp^uer in the British district of the Panch MalAls are w-ell 
known. Of MehmiiclAhM, the town of that name in the district of Kaira, eighteen miles 
south of Ahmedcibad, a few ruins only are left. In a.d. 3690 this city is said to have 
contained many grand edifices surrounded with a wall eleven miles ( 7 hos) square with 
at every | mile (| kos) a pleasure house, and ah enclosure for deer and other game. 
(Ain-i-Akbari: Gladwin, II. 64.) The Mirat-i-Ahmedi makes no special reference to 
the sovereign’s share of the revenue. The greater part of the £5,620,000 derived from 
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supplied^ embolHslied with good streets and squares^ with houses of stone 
and cement. It was not from the interior districts of the province that 
the Ahmedabad kings derived the chief part of their wealth, but frto 
those lying along the coast, which were enriched by manufactures and 
eommeree.^ So it was that along the shores of the gulf of Cambay 
and southward as far as Bombay the limit of the Gujarat kingdom, 
besides many small sea-j)Qrts, Barbosa chooses out for special mention 
twelve ^ towns oi* commerce, very rich and of great trade/ Among 
these was Din, off the south coast of Kdthiava da, yielding so large 
a revenue to the king as to be^a marvel and amazement.'’ And 
chief of all Cambay, in a goodly, fertile, and pretty country full of 
abundant provisions; with rich merchants and men of great prosperity; 
with craftsmen and mechanics of subtle workmanship in cotton, silk, 
ivory, silver, and precious stones ; the |)eople well dressed, leading 
luxurious lives, much given to pleasure and amusement.^ 

The thirty-eight years between the defeat of king Bahddur by the 
emperor Humayun in a.b. 1535 and the annexation of Gujarat by 
Akbar in A.n. 1573 was a time of confusion. Abroad, the superiority 
of Gtijarat over the neighbouring powers was lost, and the limits of 
the kingdom shrank; at home, after the attempted confiscation 
(a.b. 154 5) of their shares in village lands the disaffection of the 
superior landowners became general, and the court, beyond the narrow 
limits of the crown domains, ceased to exercise substantial control over 


tribute and customs would probably go to tbe king, besides tlie lands specially set 
apart as crown domains, wliicb in A.B. 1571 were returned as yielding a yearly rev'enuo 
of £900,000 (900,000,000 ta/ihds)* TMs would bring the total income of the crown to a 
little more than 6.^ millions sterling. 

^ fcb fc'ikandar Lodi emperor of Uehli, A.i). 1488 - 1517, is reported to have said : ‘ The 
magnificence of the kings of Dehli rests on wheat and barley 5 the magnificence of the 
kings of Gujaraft rests on coral and pearls.' Bird, 132, 

2 The twelve Gujardt ports mentioned by Barbosa are; On the south coast of*tho 
peninsula, two : Patenixi (Piitan-Somndth, now Verdval), very rich and of great trade j 
Siirati-Mangalor (Mangrul), a town of commerce, and Din. On the shores of the gulf of 
Cambay four : Gogari (Gogha), a large town ; Barbesy (Broach); Guandtlri or Gaiidar 
(Gandhdr), a very good town ; and Cambay. On the western coast five : Bavel (Bander), 
a rich place ; Surat, a city of very great trade ; Denvy (Gandevi), a place of great trade ; 
Baxay (Basscin), a good seaport in which much goods are exchanged ;and Tanamayambii 
(Thdna-Mahim), a town of great Moorish mosques, but of little trade, (Stanley's Barbosa, 
69 - 68). The only one of these ports whose identification seems doubtful is Ravel, de- 
scribed by Barbosa (page 67) as a pretty towii of the Moors on a good river, twenty leagues 
south of Gandhjir. This agrees with the position of RaJnder on the TApti, nearly opposite 
Surat, which appears in A1 Bfrfini (A.D. 1030) as Bdhanur one of the capitals of south 
Gujarat and is mentioned under the name R4mr, both in the Ain-i-Akba'ri (A, d. 1590) 
and in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi for the year A,2>. 1571, as a place of trade, ‘in ancient times 
a gi’eat city.' In his description of the w^ealth of Cambay, Barbosa is supported by 
the other European travellers of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. According to 
Ricolo de Conti' (a.d. 1420 - 1444), the town, including its suburbs, was tw-elve miles in 
circuit abounding in spikenard, lac, indigo, myrobalans, and silk. Athanasius Rikotin 
(A.D. 1468 - 1474) found it a manufacturing place for every sort of goods as long gowns 
damasks and blankets ; and Varthema {A.B. 1503 - 1508) says it abounds in gTain and very 
good fruits, supplying Africa Arabia and India with silk and cotton stiiifs; it is im- 
possible to describe its excellence*' Barbosa's account of Ahmeddbad is borne out by 
the statement in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II. 63) that the whole number of the suburbs 
ipvrds) of the city was 360, and in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, that it once contained 380 
suburbs each of considerable size, containing good buildings and markets filled with 
everything valuable and rare, so that each was almost a city. Bird, 311. 
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either its chief nobles or the naore turbulent classes. In spite of these 
forty years of disorder^ the province retained so much of its former 
prosperity^ that the boast of the local historians that in a.b. 1573 Gujarat 
was in every respect allowed to be the finest country in Hindustan is 
supported by the details shortly afterwards (a.b. dbOO) given by Abul 
Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. fi'he hi«h road from Pdtan to Baroda 
was throughout its length of 150 miles (100 Jws) lined on both sides 
with mango trees / the fields were bounded with hedges ; and' such was 
the abundanee of mango and other fruit trees that the whole country 
seemed a garden. The people were well housed in dwellings with 
walls of brick and mortar and with tiled roofs ; miany of them rode in 
carriages drawn by oxen: the province was famous for its painters^ 
carvers^ inlayers^ and'other craftsmen.-^ 

Like the period of the rule of the Ahmedabad kings^ the period of 
Mughal rule contains two divisions, a time of good government lasting 
from A.B. 1573 to a.b. 1700, and a time of disorder from a.b. 
1700 to A.B. 1760. Under the arrangement’s introduced by the 
emperor Akbar in a.b. 1583, the area of the province was consider- 
ably curtailed. Of its twenty-five districts nine were restored to 
the states from which the vigour of the Ahmedabiid kings had wrested 
them ; Jdlor and Jodhpur were transferred to Eajputaiia ; Nagor to 
Ajmiri Mulhfer and Nandurbir to Kh^ndesh; Bombay, Bassein, and 
Daman wei^ allowed to remain tinder the Portuguese; and Danda- 
R^japuri (Jinjira) was made over to theNizamshdhi (a.b. 1490 - 1595) 
rulers of the Dakhan Ahmednagar. ^ Of the remaining sixteen, 
Sirohi, Dimgarpur, and Bansvada now in Rajputana, Kaclih, Sunth in 
Eewa Kdntha, ami Edmnagar (Dharampur) in Surat were, on the pay- 
ment of tribute, allowed to coutinue in the hands of their Hindu rulers. 
The ten remaining districts were administered directly by imperial 
officers. But as the revenues of the district of Surat" had been se* 
parately assigned to its revenue officer or mutaBacldi^ only nine dh.triets 
with 18-4 sub-divisions or pargandhs were entered in the collections 
from the viceroy of Gujardt. These nine districts were in continental 
Gujarit, Patan with seventeen sub-divisions, Ahmeddbad with 
thirty-three, Godhra with eleven, Chimpaner with thirteen, Baroda 
with four, Broach with fourteen, and Rajpipla (Nandod) with twelve. 
In the peninsula were Sorath with sixty-two and Navanagar with 
seventeen subdivisions. This lessening of area seems to have been 
accompanied by even more than a corresponding redaction in the state 
demand. Instead of £5,840,050 (Rs.5, 84,00, 500), the revenue recovered 
in A.B. 1671, two years before the i^xovine^ was annexed, under the 
arrangement introduced by the emperor Akbar, the total amount, 
including the receipts from Surat and the tribute of the six feudatory 


' Gladwin's Am-i-Akbari, II. 62- 63. Compare Terry (Toy age, SO, 131) in 3615: 
■Gnjardt a very goodly large and exceeding rich province with, besides it's most spacious 
populous and rich capital ahmedahdd, four fair cities Cambay Baroda Broach and vSurat 
with great trade to the Red Sea, Achiu, and other places. At the same time (Ditto, 179-180) 
though the villages stood very thick, the houses were genei'ally very poor and' base, all 
set close together some with earthen walls and flat roofs, most of them cottages 
miserably poor little and base set up with sticks rather than timber. ^ 
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districts^ is returned at £1^999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91^30) or little more than 
one-third part of what was formerly collected.-^ 

According to the MirS,t-i-Ahmedi this revenue of £1,999,113 
(Rs. 1,99,91,130) continued to be realised as late as the reign of 
Muhammad Shah l7l9 - 1748). But within the next twelve 
years (a.d. 1748 - 1762) the whole revenue had fallen to £1,235,000 
(Ks. 1,23,50, OOO). Of £1,999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91,130;, the total amount 
levied by Akbar on the annexation of the province, £520,501 
(Rs. 52,05,010), or a little more than a quarter, were set apart for 
imperial use and royal expense; £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) were assigned 
for the support of the viceroy and the personal estates of the nobles, 
and the remainder was settled for the pay of other officers of rank and 
court officials. Nearly £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) were given away as 
rewards and pensions to religious orders and establishments.^ 


^ The/lecrease in the Mughal collections from Gujar^it compared with the revenues 
of the AhmedilMd kings may have been due to Akhar’s moderation. It may also have 
been due to a decline in prosperity. Compare Roe’s (1617) account of Toda about fifty 
miles south-east of A jmir. It was the best and most populous country Roe had seen 
an India. The district was level with fertile soil abounding in corn cotton and cattle and 
the villages were so numerous and near together as hardly to exceed a hos^irom each 
other* The town was the best built Roe had seen in India tiled two-storied houses good 
enough for decent shopkeepers. It had been the residence of a Rafjput RAja before the 
conquests of Akbar Shdh and stood at the foot of a good and strong rock about which 
were many excellent works of hewn stone, well cut, with many tanks arched over with 
well-turned vaults and large and deep descents to them. Near it was a beautiful grove 
two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad all planted with mangoes tamarinds and 
other fruit trees, divided by shady walks and interspersed with little temples and idol 
altars with^many fountains wells and summer houses of carved stone curiously arched 
so that a poor banished Englishman might have been Content to dwell there. This 
observation may serve universally for the whole country that ruin and devastation 
operate everywhere. For since the property of all has become vested in the king no 
person takes care of anything so that in every place the spoil and devastations of war 
appear and nowhere is anything repaired. Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 320-321. 

2 Bird’s History of GujarAt. Another detailed statement of the revenue of GujaroJt 
given in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, apparently for the time when the author wrote (a.d . 1760) 
gives: Revenue from crown lands £2,107,518 1 tribute-paying divisions or sm'hdrs 
£12,700; MaHKAntha tribute £178,711; Wafcrak Kdntha tribute £159,768; and Sa?har 
Kaiitha tribute £121, 151; in all £2,579,878 : adding to this £20,000 for Kachh, 
£40,000 for Dungarpur, and £5000 for Sirohi, gives a grand total of £2,644,878. 
According to a statement given by Bird in a note at page 108 ofdiis History, the revenue 
of GnjarAt under Jelulngir (a.d. 1606- 1627) averaged £1,260,000 ; under Aurangzib (a.d, 
3058 - 1707) £1,619,622 ; and under Muhammad Shah (a.d. 1719 - 1748) £1,218,360. In 
this passage the revenue under the emperor Akbar (a.d, 3656 - 1605) is given at £66,846. 
This total is taken from Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akhari, But at vol. II. page 73 of that work 
there would seem to he some miscalculation ; for while the total number of dwms (^^th of 
a rupee) is 43,68,02,303, the conversion into rupees is Rs. 10,96,123 instead of 
Rs. 3,09,20j057|. The corresponding returns given by Mr. Thomas (Rev. of the Mog, 
Emp. page 62) are under Akbar, a.d. 1604, £1,092,412 ; under ShAh JahAn, A.D. 3648, 
£1,325,000; and under Aurangzib, A.D. 3668 £2,173,230, a.d. 1663 - 166G £1,339,600, 
A.D. 1697 £2,330,500, and a.d. 3707 £1,539,623. The varieties in the currency employed 
in different parts of the accounts cause some confusion in calculating the Gujarat revenue. 
Under the ATimedabad kings the accounts were kept in tdnJcds or tot.- of rupees, while 
under the Mughals ddmsov 55 th of a rupee took the place of twtikds. The revenues froxp 
Surat Baroda^ Broach and other districts- south of the MAhi were returned in 
cJiangizis, a coin varying in value from something over §rds of a rupee to slightly less 
than I ; the revenues from RAdhanpur and Morvi were entered in mahmddis, a coin 
nearly identical in value ^ with the cJicmgizU while, as noticed above, the tribute and 
customs dues are returned in a gold currency, the tribute in Mms of about 8 s. (Rs. 4) 
and the customs in ilrdUmis of 9s. (Rs. 4 |). 
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Besides liglitenmg* ihe state demaiad the emperor - Akbar introduced 
three improvements*: (1) The survey of the land; (2) The jmyment 
of the headmen or muhaddmits of * government villages; and (3), 
The restoration to small superior landholders of the share they 
formerly enjoyed in the lands of government villages. The sur- 
vey which waa entrusted to Bdja Todar Mai, the revenue minister 
of the. empire/ was completed in A.n. 1575. The operations were 
confined to a .small portion of .the whole area of the province. 
Besides the six tributary districts ' which were unaffected by the 
measure^ Godhra in the east^ the Tvestern peninsu]a> and a large 
portion of the central strip of directly governed lands were excluded, 
so that of the 184 sub-divisions “only 64 were surveyed. In a,i>. 1575, 
of 7,2(31,849 acres (12,360,594 bighxls), the whole area measured, . 
4,920,818 acres (8,374,4&8 big Ms) or about two-thirds were 
found to be fit for cultivation, and the remainder was waste. ■ In those 
parts of the directly governed districts where the land was not measured 
the existing method of determining the government share of the 
prodiiq^ • either by selecting a portion of the field while the crop was still 
standing, or by dividing the grain heap at harvest time, Was continued. 
In surveyed districts the amount paid - was determined by the area and 
character of the land under cultivation. Payment .was made either 
in grain or in money, according to the instructions issued to the 
revenue-cQllectors, ^that when it would not prove oppressive the value 
of the grain should be taken in’ I’eady money at the market price.’’ ^ 
The chief change in the revenue management -was that, instead of each 
year calculating the government share from the character of the Crop, 
an uniform demand was fixed to run for a term of ten years. ’ 

Another important effect of this survey was to extend to cultivators 
in simple villages the proprietary interest in the soil formerly enjoyed 
only by the shar^olders of joint, villages. By this change the iiower 
of the military nobles to make undue exactions from the cultivators in 
their assigned lands was to* some extent cheeked. It was, perhaps, also 
an indirect effect of this more definite settlement of the crown demand 
that the revenue agents of government and. of the holders of assigned 
lands, fi.nding that the revenues could #be realised without their help, 
refused to allow to the heads of villages certain revenue dues which, 
in return for their services, they had hitherto enjoyed. Accordingly, . 
in A.D. 1589-90j these heads of villages appealed' to government 
and Akbar decided that in assigned districts as well as in the erowm 
domains from the eolleetions of government lands two-and-a-half per 
cent should be set apart as a perquisite for. men of this class.^ 


' (Gladwin), T. 305. The .^in-i-Akbarl mentions four ways* of calcu- 

lating tbe state share in an nnsurveyed field : "(1) to measure the land with the crops 
etandhig and make’ an estimate; (2) to reap the crops, collect the. grain in barns, 
and diyide-it according to agi'eement ; (3) to divide the field as soon as the seed is sown ; 
and (4) to gather the grain into heaps on the field and divide it there. 

- The jpen#to whom this *2^ per . cent was granted are ref erred to in the MirS,t-i- 
Ahmedi • as desdis. Whatever doubt may attach to the precise meaning of the term 
seems clear that it was. as village headmen that the tod is petitioned for and 
received this grant. These desdis^were the heads of villages witH whom, as noticed above, 
the government agent for collecting tbe revenue dealt, and who, agreeing for the 
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districts;, is returned at £1^9995113 (Rs. 1,99^91,130) or little more than 
one- third part of what was formerly eolleetedj 

According to the MirM-i-Ahmedi this revenue of £1,999,113 
(Rs. 1,99,91,130) continued to be realised as late as the reign of 
Muhammad Shah '(a.d. 1 719 - 1748). But within the next twelve 
years (a.o. 1748-1762) the whole revenue had fallen to £1,235,000 
(Rs. 1,23,50,000). Of £1,999,11*3 (Bs. 1,99,91,130), the total amount 
levied by Akbar on the annexation of the province, £520,501. 
(Rs-. 52,05,010), or a little more than a quarter, were set apart for 
imperial use and royal expense ; £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) were assigned 
for the support of the viceroy and the personal estates of the nobles, 
and the remainder was settled for the pay of other officers of rank and 
court officials. Nearly £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) were given away as 
rewards and pensions to religious orders and establishments.^ 


^ The, decrease ill the Mughal collectioiis from Gujardt compared with the revenues 
of the Ahmed^b^d kings may have been due to Akhar’s moderation. It may also have 
heen due to a decline in prosperity. Compare Roe’s (1617) aocoimt of Toda about fifty 
miles south-east of Ajmir. It was the best and most populous country Roe had seen 
in India, The district was level with fertile soil abounding in corn cotton and cattle and 
the villages were so numerous and neax* together as hardly to exceed a Ao-? ‘from each, 
other. The town was the best built Roe had seen in India tiled two-storied houses good 
enough for decent shopkeepers. It had heen the residence of a RaJjput R^ija before the 
conquests of x\kbar Slnlii and stood at the foot of a good and strong rock about which 
were many excellent works of hewn stone, well cut, with many tanks arched over with 
well- turned vaults and large and deep descents to them. Near it was a beautiful grove 
two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad all planted with mangoes tamarinds and 
other fruit trees, divided by shady walks and interspersed with little temples and idol 
altars with^many fountains wells and summer- houses of carved stone curiously arched 
so that a poor banished Englishman might have heen Content to dwell there. This 
observation may serve universally for the whole country that ruin and devastation 
operate everywhere. For since the property of all has become vested in the king no 
person takes care of anything so that , in every place the spoil and devastations of war 
appear and nowhere is anything repaired. Roe in ICerr’s Voyages, IX. 320-323. 

2 Bird^s History of Gu^ardt, Ahother detailed statement of the revenue of GujaraJt 
given in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, apparently for the time when the author wrote (a.d. 1760) 
gives: Revenue from crown lands £2,107,518 ^ tribute-pay in g divisions or sarJedrs 
£12,700 ; MaHK^ntha tinbute £178,71 l^ Watrak Edntha tribute £159,768; and Sabar 
Kiintba tribute £321,351 ; in all £2,579,878: adding to this £20,000 for Kachh, 
£4:0,000 for Dungarpur, and £5000 for Sirohi, gives a grand total of £2,644,878, 
According to a statement given by Bird in a note at page 108 of -his .History, the revenue 
of Gnjantt under Jelitlngir (a.d. 1605-1627) averaged £1,250,000 ; under Aurangzib (a,d. 
3658 - 1707; £1,519,622 ; and under Muhammad Shah (a.d. 1719 -174:8) £1,218,360. In 
this passage the revenue under the emperor Akhar (a.d. 3656 - 1605) is given at £66,845. 
This total is taken from Gladwin's Ain-i-Akhari. But at vol, II. page 73 of that w^ork 
there would seem to be some miscalculation ; for while the total number of dams (-Ath of 
a rupee) is 43,68,02,303, the conversion into rupees is Rs. 10,96,123 instead of 
Rs. 3,09,20,057^. The corresponding returns given by Mr. Thomas (Rev. of the Mog. 
Emp. page 52) are under Akhar, A.D. 1594, £1,092,412 ; under Shah Jahdn, A.D. 3648, 
£1,325,000; and under Aurangzib, A.D. 3658 £2,173,220, a.d. 1663 - 1666 £1,339,500, 
A.D. 1697 £2,330,500, and A.d, 3707 £1,539,623. The varieties in the currency employed 
in different parts of the accounts cause some confusion in calculating the Gujarat revenue. 
Under the Alimedahad kings the accounts were kept in tdnlcds or toir of rupees, while 
under the Mughals ddmsGt jsth of a rupee took the place of tanlcds. The revenues from 
Surat Baroda^ Broach and other districts- south of the Mdhi were returned in 
cJiangiziSi a coin varying in value from something over §rds of a rupee to slightly less 
than I; the revenues from liAdhanpur and Morvi were entered in maJimiidis^ a coin 
nearly identical in value with the cha%gizi^ while, as noticed above, the tribute and 
customs dues are returned in a gold currency, the tribute in Urns of about Ss. (Rs. 4) 
and the customs in iirdhimis of 9s. {Rs, 4|). 
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Besides lightening ’the state demand the emperor- Akbar in trod need 
three improvement^: (1) The survey of the land; (2) The payment 
of the headmen or mukaddaoits of * go vernment villages; and (3), 
The restoration to small superior landholders of the share they 
formerly enjoyed in the lands of government villages. The sur- 
vey which w^aa entrusted to K^ja Todar Mai, the revenue minister 
of the. empire/ was completed in A.n. 1575. The operations were 
confined to a .small portion of .the whole area of the province. 
Besides the six tributary districts ' which were unaffected by the 
measure^ Godhra in the east^ the western peninsula> and a large 
portion of the central strip of directly governed lands wmre excluded, 
so that of the 184 sub-divisions "only 643 were surveyed. In a.d. 1575, 
of 7,261,849 acres (12,360,594 bighus), the whole area measured, 
4,920,818 acres (8,S74,4&8 higMs) or about two-thirds were 
found to be fit for cultivation, and the remainder was waste. In those 
parts of the directly governed districts where the land was not measured 
the existing method of determining the government share of the 
prodiii:^ • either by selecting a portion of the field while the croj) was still 
standing, or by dividing the grain heap at harvest time, Was continued. 
In surveyed districts the amount paid - was determined by the area and 
character of the land under cultivation- Payment was made either 
in grain or in money, according to the instructions issued to the 
revenue-colleetors, ^that when it would not prove oppressive the value 
of the gTain should be taken in' ready money at the market price/ ^ 
The chief change in the revenue management was that, instead of each 
year calculating the government share from the character of the Crop, 
an uniform demand was fixed to run for a term of ten years. “ *, 

Another important effect of this survey was to extend to cultivators 
in simple villages the proprietary interest in the soil formerly enjoyed 
only by the shareholders of joint, villages. By this change the jiower 
of the military nobles to make undue exactions from Ihe cultivators in 
their assigned lands was to* some extent checked. It was, perhaps, also 
an indirect effect of this more definite settlement of the crown demand 
that the revenue agents of government and. of the holders of assigned 
lands, finding that the revenues could *be realised without their help, 
refused to allow to the heads of villages certain revenue dues which, 
in return for their services, they had hitherto enjoyed. Accordingly,, 
in A.i). 1589-905 these heads of i^illages appealed to government 
and Akbar decided that in assigned districts as well as in the cmwn 
domains from the eoilectiohs of- government lands two-and-a-hal£ per ‘ 
cent should be set apart as a perquisite for. men of this class.^ 


Am‘i-Akbaii (Gladwin), I. 805. ffhe Xin-i-Akbari. mentions fonr ways* of calcu- 
lating the state share in au unsurveyed field : '(1) to measure the land with the crops 
standing and make' an estimate;. (2) to reap the crops, collect the. grain in barns, 
and diyide.it according to agreement ; (3) to divide the field as soon as the seed is sown ; 
and (4) to gather the grain into heaps on the field and divide it there. 

- The ipen^to whom this -2^ per, cent was' granted are referred to in the Mir&t-i- 
Ahmedi as desdis. Whatever doubt may attach to the precise meaning of the term 
f/ewi it seems clear that it was. as village headmen that desdis petitioned for and 
received this grant. These desdia^weve the heads of villages with" whom, as noticed above, 
the government agent for collecting the revenue dealt, and who, agreeing for the 
, ■■ B 1746—29 ■ • ^ . 
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When the heads o£ villages laid their own private grievance before 
government^ they also brought to its notice that the Koli and 
Jandowners, whose shares in government villages had been resumed by 
the crown in A.D. 1545, had since th# time continued in a ^ state of 
discontent and revolt and were then causing the ruin of the su'^eets and 
a. deficiency in the government collections. An inquiry* was instituted, 
and, to satisfy the claims of landowners of this class, it was agreed 
that, on furnishing good security, for their conduct and receiving the 
government mart: on their contingent of cavalry, they should again 
be put in possession of a one-fourth share of the land of government 
villages. While the pro\dnce was managed agreeably to these regula- 
tions, says the author of the MirS^t-i-Ahmedi, its prosperity continued 
to increase.^ 

Though these measures did much to check internal disorder, Gujarat, 
for several years after it came under Mughal control, continued • 
disturbed by insurrections among the nobles, and so imperfectly 
protected from the attacks of foreign enemies that betwe^ the years 
A.D. 1573 and 1609' each of its three richest cities^ . AhmSdabad 
Cambay and Surat, was in turn taken and plundered.^ During the rest ' 

whole village contribution, themselves canned out the details *bf allotment and collection ■ 
from the individual cultivators. In the sliarehold villages north of the Narhada, the 
headman who would he entitled to this 2 J per cent was the representative of the body of 
village shareholders. South of the Narhada, in villages originally colonised by officers 
of the state, the representatives of these officers would enjoy the 2^ per cent. In .south 
Gujard^t the desdis or heads of villages also acted as district hereditary revenue officers 5 
but it was not as district hereditary revenue ‘officers, but as heads of villages, that they 
received. from Akbar this 2| per cent assignment. In north Gujardt there were desdis 
who were only district revenue officers. . These men would seem to have received no .part 
of Akbaris grant in 1589-90, for late as A.u. 1706 the emperor Aurangzib, having 
occasion to make inquiries into tbe position of the desdis, found that hitherto they had 
been supported by cesses and illegal exactions, and ordered that ^ stop should be put 
to all sucb exactions, and a fixed assignment of 2^ per cent op the revenues ' of the 
villages under their charge should be allowed them. It does not appear whether the 
Surat desdis succeeded in obtaining Aurangzlb^s grant of 2| per cent as district revenue 
officers in addition to Akbar’s (A.i).' 1589) assignment of per cent' as heads of 
villages. ' ' ■ « • 

* Bird_^s History of Gujardt, 409. 

^Ahmeddbdd (a. n. 1683) by 'Muzaffiar Shdh the last king of Gujardt j' .Cambay 
(A.D.- 1573) by Muhammad Husain Mirza ; and Surat (a.D. 1609) by Malik Ambar the 
famous general of the king of Ahmednagar. In such unsettled times it is not surprising 
that the European travellers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 

. between Xhmeddbdd and Cambay found native merchants marching in large weekly 
caravans which rested at night within a space barricaded by carts. (Kerr, IX, 127 
and 201.) The English merchants, on their, wuy from one factory to gnother, were 
accompanied by an escort, and, in spite of their guard, were on more than one occasion 
attacked by large hands of Rdjputs, (Kerr, IX. 327,^187, 201,203.) As regards the state 
of the different parts of the province, Nicholas Uffiet, who went from Agra to 8urat about 
1610, describes the north, from Jhaflor to Ahmeddbdd, as throughout the whole way a . 

, sandy and woody country, full of thievish beastly men, and savage beasts such as lions’ 
and tigers ; from AhmedabM to Cambay the road was through sands and woods munh 
infested by thieves j from Cambay to Broach it was a woody and dangerous journey ; but 
from Broach to Surat the country was goodly, fertile, and full of villages, abounding in 
wild date trees. (Kerr, V3[II. 303.) Passing from the mouth of the TaJpti to Surat 
Mr. Copland (24th Dec. 1613) .was delighted to see at the same time the goodliest 
spring and harvest he had ever seen. , ‘ Often of two adjoining fields,, one was.as green 
as a fine meadow, and the other waving yellow like gold and ready to be cut down, and^ 
all along the roads* were many goodly villages.’ {Kerr, IX. 119.) At that time the state 
of north-east Gujarat was .very different. Terry, 3637 (Voyage, 404) j describes the 
.passage of nineteen days from M^ndu near I)h4r to Ahmeddbdd as short journeys in 
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of the seventeenth, century, though the country was from, time to time 
disturbed by Koli and Eajput risings^ and towards the end of the 
century suffered much from the raids of the Marathds, the viceroys 
were, on the whole, able to maintain their authority, repressing the 
outbreaks of the disorderly classes, and enforcing the imperial claims 
for tribute on the more independent feudatory chiefs. Throughout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century the general state of the 
province seems to have been prosperous. Its cities were the wonder 
. of European travellers* Surat, which only since the transfer of Gujarat 
to *the Mughal empire had risen to hold a place among its chief 
centres of trade, was, in A.n. 1664, when taken by Shiv^ji, rich enough 
to supply* him with plunder in treasure and precious stones worth a 
million sterling and at that time Cambay is said to have been beyond 
comparison greater than Surat^ and iihmeddbM much richer and more 
populous than either,^ , 

Prom the beginning of the eighteenth century disorder increased. 
Unable to yeTy for support on the imperial court, the viceroys failed to 
maintain order among the leading nobles, or to enforce their tribute from 
the more powerful feudatories. And while the small Koli and Eajput 
landholder^ f reed from the . eontrok of a strong central power, were 
destroying the military posts, taking possesion of the state share* of 
village lands, and levying dues from their more peaceful neighbours, 
the burden of the Maratha tribute was year by year growing heavier. 
During the last ten years of Musalm^n rule so entirely did the viceroy 
authority foi’sake him, that, according to the author of the Mir^t-i- 
Ahmedi, when the great landholders refused to pay their tribute, the 
viceroy had no power to enforce payment. And so faithless had the 
great landowners become that the viceroy could not pass the city gate 
without an escort.^ 


a wilderness where a way had to be cat and made even and the great space required for 
the MughaVs camp rid and made plain by grubbing up trees and bushes. And between 
Cambay and Abmed^bM De la Valle, A.u. 1623 (Travels, Haldyt Ed. T! 92), resolved .to go 
with tbejk^fila since the insecurity of the ways did not allow him to go alone. Still at that 
time GujarAt as a whole (see above page 220 note 2) was an exceeding rich province, 
a description which twenty years later (1638) is Wne out by Mandelslo (Travels, 
Ereneb Edirion, 66) : No province in India is -more fertile 5 nope yields more fruit or 
victuals. With the boast of the author of the Mirat-i-Abmedi (a.d. 17S6) that Gujarat 
was the richest province in India compare Kba6 Kban^s{A.i>. 1719) remark (Elliot, V^l. 
630 ) : This rich province which no othejc province in, India can equal. 

^#Orme's Historical Fragments, 12. . . 

2 The following are some of the notices of Ahmeddh^d and Cambay by the European 
travellers of the seventeenth century : Cambay;, 1598, trade so great that if he had not 
seen it he would not have believed it possible (Cassar Frederick^; 1623, indiiferent 
lai'ge with sufficiently, spacious suburbs and a great concourse of vessels (De la 
Valle, Haklyt Edition, I. 66-67); 1638, beyond comparison larger than Surat 
(Mandelslo, 101 - 108) 3 1663 - 1671, twice as big as Surat (Baldaeus in ChurcliUl, III. 
606). Ahmeddbdd, 1698, a very great city and populous (Csesar Frederick) ; 1623, 
competently large with great suburbs, a goodly and great city, with large fair ' and 
straight hut sadly dusty streets (De la Valle, Haklyt Edition, I. 96) ; 1627, large and 
beautiful with many broad and domely streets, a rich and uniform hazdr, and shops 
redundant with gums perfumes spices silks .cottons, and calicoes iHerhert’s Travels, 
Srd Edition, 66) 5 1638, great manufactures, satin and velvet, silk and cotton (Mandelslo, 
80) 5 1696, the greatest city in India, nothing inferior to Venice fOr rich silks and gold 
stuffs (Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV. 188). ■ . 
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, Tlie above/summaiy contains frequent references to three ciasses of 
zanrinddrs : .(1) The zaminddre oi the self “governed states; (2) The 
greater zcwiinddm of the crown districts; and (3j The* lesser 
of the erown districts. ‘ - 

In the case of the of ' self-governed states the principle 

. was military service and no tribute. The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi 
says thcit finally the zaminddrs of the self- governed states ceased to 
do service. In spite of this statement it seems probable that some of 
tlii§ class served almost until the complete collapse of the empire, 
and that tribute was rarely levied from* them by an armed force. • In 
the Mir^t-i-Ahmedi account of the office of s^ihahddr or ndzdm- suhah 
the following passage* occurs : When occasion arose, the ndzims used to 
take with their armies the contingents of the Rdnds of Udepur 
Diingarpur and Bd.nsvada, which were always permanently posted 
ontside their, official residences (in Ahmeddbdd). This shows that 
these great zaminddrs had official residences at the capital, wdiere 
probably their contingents were posted under tvaJcUs dr agents. It 
therefore seems probable that their tribute too would be paid through 
•their representatives at tlie capital and that a military force was. 
seldom sent against them. Accordingly notices of military expeditions 
in the tributary sarkdrs are rare though, they were of constant occur- 
rence in the crown districts. - 

The position of the zaminddrs of the khdlm or crown districts was 
very different from that of the zaminddrs of self -governed territories. 
•The hhdha zaminddrs had been deprived of the greater portion of their 
ancestral estates 'which were administered by the viceregal revenue 
establishment. In some instances their capitals had been annexed. 
Even if not finnexedthe capital was the seat of a/aiyddr who possessed 
the authority and encroached daily on the rights and privileges of the 
chieftain. The principal chiefs in this position were those tff Eajpipla 
and Idar in Gujarat and.the J£m of hfavanagar in K^tlii^v^da. Of the 
three, Rajpipla, had been deprived of his capital Nandod and of all 
the fertile districts, and was reduced to a barren sovereignty over 
rocks hills and Bhils at R^jpipla. Idar had suffered similar 
treatment and the capital was the seat of a Muhammadan fdujddr, 

• Navanagar, which had hitherto been a tributary was during 

the reign* of Aurangzib made a crown district. But after Aurangzib^s 
death the J^m returned to his capital and again resumed his tributary 
relations, ’ * 

The lesser^ holders, including 'grdsids ivdntdddrs and others, had 
suffered similar deprivation of lands, and were ^ subject to much 
encroaehment 'from th^ government officials. Throughout the empire 
widespr^d discontent prevailed among subordinate holders of this 
description as well as a,mong all the zaminddrs oi the crown districts, * 
so th^t the successes of Shivlji in the Dakhan found ardent sympathisers 
even in Gujarat, When the zaminddrs saw that this Hindu rebel 
was strong eno^igh to pillage. Surat they began to hope that a day. 
of deliverance was near. . The death of Aurangzib (a.d, 1707) was the 
signal for these restless spirits to bestir themselves. When the MaratM^ 
regular inroads they were hailed as deliverer^ from the yoke 
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o£ the , Mughal. The E^Jpipla chief afforded theul shelter, and a 
passage through his country^ The encouragement to anarchy gwen 
by some oB the Edjput viceroys who were anxious to emancipate 
themselves from the central control further enabled many chieftains 
giraBUis and others to absorb large portions of the' crown domains, 
and even to recover their^ ancient capitals. . Finally disaffected 
Muhammaclan succeeded in building up estates out of the 

possessions of the crown and founding the families which most of, the 
present ^iuhammadan chieftains of Gujarat represent. 

When the imperial pof;^er had Been usurped by the Mar^tha 
leaders, the chiefs who had just shaken off the more powerful Mughal 
yoke were by no means disposed tamely, to submit to Maratha 
domination. Every chief resisted the levy of tribute and Momin Eh^n 
reconquered Ahmed^bM. In this struggle the Alardthds laboured 
under the disadvantage of dissensions between the Peshwa and the Gaik- 
wdr. They were also unaware of the actual extent of the^ old imperial 
domain and Were ignorant of the amount of tribute formerly levied. 
They found that th&faujddrSy Who, in return for Mardtha aid in enabling 
them to absorb the q.towvl jpargandhs, haA agreed to pay tribute,* now 
joined the zaminddrs . in resisting Maratha demands, while with few 
exceptions the deed is mi rnajnmddrb* either openly allied themselves 
with the zaminddrs or were "by force or fraud deprived of their records. 

, So serious were the obstacles to the collection of the* Maratha tribute 
that, had it not been for the British alliance in A.n. 1802, there seems 
little doubt that the Gd-ikw^r would have been unable to enforce his 
demands in his more distant ppssessiojns. The British alliance checked 
■ the disintegration of the Gaikw^r’s power, and the permanent settlement 
of the tribute* early in this century enabled that chief to collect a large 
revenue at a comparatively trifling cost. Not only were rebels like 
Malhdrrdd and Kanoji suppressed, but powerful servants like Vithalrdv 
Devdji, who without doubt would have asserted their independence, 
were confirmed in their allegiance and the ‘rich possessions they had 
acquired became part of the G^ikwdrs dominions. ’ • . .* 

It must not be supposed that wBile the larger chiefs were busy 
absorbing whole pargandfis the lesser chiefs were more backward. 
They too annexed villages and even Mughal posts of thdndhs, while 
wdntdddrs or sharers absorbed the talpat or state portion, and, under 
the name of tora gards^ daring spirits imposed certain rights over 
crown villages once their ancient possessions, or, under the liame of pdl 
or vbl, enforced from neighbouring villages payments to secure immunity 
* from pillage. Even;in the Baroda district of the thirteen Mughal posts 
onlyTen now belong to the Gd-ikwar, two having Keen conquered by 
girdsids and one having fallen under Broach, In Saur^shtra except 
Rdnpur and Gogha and those in the Amreli district, not a single Mughal 
post is in the possession either of the British Government or of the 
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^ The Tisnal explanation of toda gards is the word todcb meaning the beam-end- 
above each house door. The sense being that it was.a levy exacted from every house 
in the village, A more likely derivation is toda a heap or money-bag with the sense 
of a ready -money levy. Toda differed from vol in bemg exacted from the gards or 
land once the property of the levier’s ancestors, . 
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Introduction* Gdikwdr. A reference to the Mtlghal posts in other parts of Giijardt 
shows that the same result folio wetf* the collapse of Musalman power. 

Since the introduction of Musalman rule in a.d. 1297 each sueeessiye 
government has been subverted by the ambition of the nohles and the 
disaffieetion of the chiefs. It was thus that the Gujarat Sultans render- 
ed themselves independent of Dehli. Jt was thus that the Sultah’s 
territories became divided among the nobles, whose dissensions reduced 
the province to Akbar^s authority. It was thus that the chiefs and local 
governors, conniving at Maratha inroads, subverted 'Mughal, rule. 
Finally it was thus that the G^ikw^r lost iiis hold of his possessions 
and was rescued from ruin solely b/the power of the British. 
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CHAPTER L 

; EARLY MUSALMAN GOVERNORS. 

A.D, 1297 -1403. 

Esci 3PT tie great expedition o£ Mahmfid Giaznawi against Somndtli 
in A.D. 1024^ ; tie defeat of Muhammad Mtiiz'-nd-dln or Shahdb«ud“dm 
Ghori by BMm Dev II. of AnqhiMvdcla about a.d. 1178^ ; and the 
avenging sack of Anahilavada and defeat of Bhim by Eutb-ud-din 
Eibak in A.D. 1 194, until the reign of Ald-ud-din Khilji in a.I). 1295 - 1315, 
Gujarat remained free from Muhammadan interference.^ In A.n. 1297, 
Ulugh Khdn, general of AM-ud-din and ISTasrat Khdn Wazir were sent 
against Anahilavada. They took the city expelling Karan Waghela^ 
visually called Ghelp The Mad, who took refuge at Devgadh with 
Kdmdeva the Yddav sovereign of the north Dakhan.^ They next seized 
Khambdt (the modern Cambay^), and, after appointing a local governor, 
returned to Dehli, From this time G ujard.t remained under Muhammadan 
power, and Ulugh Kh^n, a man of great energy, by repeated expeditions 
consolidated the conquest and established Muhammadan rule. The 
Ednaddeva Rdsa says that he piundered Somnath, and there is^no 
doubt that he conquered Jhalpr (the ancient Jhdlindar) from the 
Songarha Ohohans.® After Ulugh Khan had governed Gujarat for 
about twenty years, at the instigation of Malik Kafur, he was recalled 
and put to death by the emperor Ald-ud-din.® 

Ulugh Khan^s departure shook Muhammadan power m Gujarflt, and 
Eam^hud-din, whom Mubarak Khilji sent to quell the disturbances, 
was slain in battle. Sedition spread till Ain-^ul-Mulk Mult^ni arrived 


^ Somnath (north latitude SO® 55’ ; east longitude 70*^ 23’), the temple of Mahilclev 
* Lord of the Moon/ near the southern extremity of the peninsula of ICdthiavada. 

^ Aiiahilavd'da (north latitude 23° 4S’ ; east longitude 72° '2'), Nehrw^la or Fatan, on 
the south bank of the Saraswati river, sixty-five miles iiorth-east of Ahmediib^ld, was 
from A.B. 746 to A.n. 1208 the capital of the Edjput dynasties of GujarAfc, As a result 
of Muhammad Ghori’s defeat the'" Tdrikh-i-Sorath (Burgess, 112- 113) states that the 
Turkish Afgli4|j and Mughal prisoners, according to th^ rale of the Kuraan (XXIV. 25) 
w'ere distributed, the wicked women to the wicked men and the good women to the 
good men. Of the male prisoners the better class after having their heads shaved 
were enrolled among theOhakawal and Wddhel tribes of Bafjputs. The lower class 
w’ere allotted to the Kolis, Khants^ BAbrids, and Mefs. All were allowed to keep their 
wedding and funeral ceremonies and to remain aloof from other classes. 

^ The Mirat-i-Ahmedi gives an account of an expedition by one Akfkhdn ar noble 
of Sultan Sanjar’s against Anahiidvada in a.d. 1257. He is said to have built the large 
stone mosque without the city. Alifkhdn returned unsuccessful, but not without 
levying tribute. 

^ Devgadh near Daulatahad in the Dakhan, about ten miles north-west of Aurangd- 
bdd (north latitude 19° 57’; east longitude J5° 18^),.* The Mirdt-i-Ahmedi has Devgadh 
Chandah, which is in the. Central feovinaes. 

^Jhdlor (north latitude 25° 23’; east longitude 72° 40’). in the Rdjput state of 
Jodhpur, seventy miles south-west by south from the city of Jodhpur. 

® Bay ley (Qujardt, 39 note) shows strong ground for holding that, though Gujardt 
was conquered by^ Ulugh Khdn a brother of Ald-ud-din, its first governor was not 
Ulugh Khdn but Alp Khdn a brother-in-law of Ald-ud-din, . According to this account 
Uingh Khdn died in a,jd. 1299 and Alp Khdn at Malik Kdftir’s instigation was killed 
in A.t>. 3315. Zid Barni (Elliot; IIL 16,9) supports this account. 
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witli a powerful army, defeated ' the rebels and restored order. ‘He 
was succeeded by Zafar Khin, who after eonipleting the subjection 
of the country was recalled, and his place, supplied by Hisam-ud>dm 
Parmar.^ This officer, showing treasonable intentions, was imprisoned 
and succeeded by Malih Wdjid-ud-din Kuraishi, who was afterw^ards 
ennobled by the title of T^j or Sadr-ul-Mulk. Khusraw Khan Parmar 
"was then appointed governor, but it is not clear whether he ever 
joined his appointment. The next governor to whom reference is made is 
Taj-ul-Mulk, who about A.n. 1320, was, for the second time, chosen as 
governor by Sultan Ghids*ud«din Tughlak. He was succeeded by 
Malik Mukbil, who held the titles of Khan Jahan and N'aib-i«Mukhtar, 
and who was appointed by SuMn Muhtomad Tughlak, A.n. T326 - 
,1351. Subsequently the same emperor granted the government of 

• Gujarat to Ahmad Ayaz, Malik Makbil ' continuing to act as his 
deputy. Afterwards when Ahmad Ay dz, who. received - the title of 
Kliw^jah Jahan, proceeded as governor to Gujarat, Malik Mukbil 
acted as his minfeter. And about A.n. 1338, when Khwajah Jahan. 
was sent against the emperor^s nephew Karsh^sp and the Raja of 
Kampila^ who had sheltered him, Malik Mukbil succeeded to the post 
of governor. On one occasion between Baroda and Dabhoi Malik 
Mukbil, who was escorting treasui^e and a caravan of merchants to Dehli, 
was plundered by some bands of the Amirdni Sadah or Captains of 
Hundreds freelances ‘and freebooters, most of them New Mnsalmans 
or Mughal converts, and the rest Turk and Afghdn adventurers. This 
success emboldened these banditti and for several* years .they caused loss 
and confusion in Gujardt. At last, about. a‘.d. 1846^ bein^ joined by. 
certain Muhammadan nobles and Hindu chieftains, they broke into 
open rebellion «and .defeated one Aziz, who was appointed by the 
emperor to march against them. In the following year, A.D. 134?-, 
Muhammad Tughlak, advancing in person, defeated the rebels, and 
sacked the towns of Cambay and Snrat. During the same campaign 
he drove the Gohii chief Mokherdji out of his stronghold on Piram 
Island near Gogha on the Gulf of Cambay, and then, landing his forces, 
after a stubborn conflict, defeated the Goliils, killing Mokherdji and 
capturing Gogha. Afterwards Muhammad Tughlak left for DaulatabM 
in the Dakhan, and in his absence the chiefs and nobles under Malik 
Tughan, a leader of the Ainirdni Sadah, again rehdled, and, obtaining 
possession of P^tan, imprisoned Mn'izz-ud-din the viceroy. The insur- 
gents then plundered *Cambay, and afterwards laid siege to Broach. 

'Muhammad Tughlak at once marched for Gujarat and relieved Broach, 
Malik Tdghan retreating to Cambay^ whither he was followed by 
Malik Yiisuf, whom the emperor sent in pursuit of him.* In the battle 
that ensued near Cambay, Malik Yusuf was defeated -and slain, and 


1 According to Zid Barni (Elliot, III. 238) Hisdin-nd-din wa^ the mother’s brother, 
according to others he was the brother of Hasan afterwards Khusraw Khdn Parmar 
the favoarite of Miibi1.rak t3hd,h. On <joming to Gujarat Hisdm-nd-din collected his 
Parmdr kindred and revolted, btitthe nobles joining against him seized him and sent 
him. to Eehli. To their disgust Mub^tak in his infatuation for Hisvlm-nd-din’s nej^hew 
or brother, after slapping Hisam-nd-dfn on the face set him at liberty. 

2 In the Karniitak, probably on tlie Tiingabhadra near .Vijay^lnagar. Briggs’, 
Muhammadan Power in India, I. 438 and 428. Briggs speaks of two KampiUs one on* 
the Ganges and the other bn the Tungbhadra near Bijanagar,. 
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all the prisoners^ both of this engagement and those who had been 
previously captured, were put to death by Malib Tughdn. Among 
the prisoners was Muizz-tid-dm, the governor of Gujardt. Muhammad 
Tughlak now marched to Cambay in person, whence Malik Tdghdn 
retreated to Patau, pursued by the emperor, who was forced by stress of 
weather to halt at As^wal.-^ Eventually the emperor'' came up with 
Malik Tughan near Kadi and gained a complete, victory, Malik 
Tiighan fleeing to Thatha in Sindh. To establish order throughout 
Gujarat Muhammad Tughlak marched against Gimd,r/ reduced the 
fortress,^ and levied tribute from tbe chief named Khengdr. He then 
went to Kachh, and after subduing that country returned to Sorath. 
At Gondal he contracted a fever, and before he was entirely recovered, 
he advanced through Kachh into Sindh with the view of subduing 
the Sumra chief of Thatha, who had sheltered Malik Tiighin. Before 
reaching Thatha ho sueeumbed to. the fever, and died in the spring of 
A.D. 1351. Shortly before his death he appointed Nizam-ul-Mulk to 
the government of Gujardt. 

In A.D. 1351, Eiruz Tdghlak succeeded Muhammad Tughlak on the 
throne of Dehli. Shortly after his accession the emperor marched 
to Sindh and sent a force against Malik Tughdn. About A. d. 1360 
he again advanced to Sindh against Jam Bdbunia. From Sindh he 
proceeded to Gujardt, where he stayed for some -months. Next year, 
on lea\ing for Sindh for the third time, he bestowed tbe government of 
Gujarat on Zafar Khdn in place of Nizdm-nl-Mulk. On Zafar Khdn’s 
death, in a.d. 1373 according to Farishtah and a.d. 1371 according to 
the Mirat-i-Ahmedi', he was succeeded by his son Darya Khdn who 
appears to have governed by a deputy named Shams-ud-dm Anwar 
Khan. In a.d. 1376, besides presents of elephants horses and other 
valuables, one Shams-ud-din Damghani offered a considerable advance on 
the usual collections from Gujarat. As Darya Khan would not agree 
to pay this sum he was displaced and Shanis-ud-dm Dd^mghdni was 
appointed governor. Finding himself unable to pay the -stipulated 
amount this oflicer rebelled and withheld the revenue. Piriiz Tughlak 
sent an army against him, and by the aid of the chieftains and peoj)le, 
whom he had greatly oppressed, Shams-ud-din was slain. The govern- 
ment of the province was then entrusted to Farhat-ul-Mulk Rdsti 
Khan. In about a.d. 1388, a noble named Sikahdar Khan was sent 
to supersede Parhat-ul-Mulk, but was defeated and slain by him. As 
the emperor Firiiz Tughlak died shortly after no notice was taken of 
Farhat-ul-Miilk’s conduct and in the short reign of Firuz^s successor 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlak, no change was made in the government of 
Gujarat. During the brief rule of Abu Bakr, Farhat-ul-Mulk continued 


^ Asdwal (ncrfcli latitude 23® O’j east longitude 72® 36')j a town of some si 2 ?e, aftjr- 
wards, a.d. 3413, made the capital of the Musalm4n kings of Gujarat and called 
Ahraeddbiid. 

® Girnd.r (nortli latitude 21® 30'; east longitude 70® 420* the Sorath sub-division, 

of the peninsula of Kathi4vdda. 

^ Both the Mirat-i-A'hmedi’and the T4nkh-i-Firuz Sh^hi say that the fortress vas 
taken. The iJparkot or citadel of Junjigadb|. in the plain about two miles W'est of Mount 
Girnar, is probably meant, 
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TOdistmbed. But in a.'d. 1391, on the accession of JSFasir-ud-dln 
Muharoxnad Tughlak II,, a noble of the name of Zafar Kban was 
appointed governor of Gujarat, and despatched with an array to reeaii 
or, if necessary, expel Farhat-ul-Mulb. 

This Zafar Kh^n was the eon of Wajih-ul-Mulk, of the Tank tribe 
of Rajputs who claim to be of Suryavansi descent and together with the 
Gurjjaras appear from very early times to have inhabited the plains of 
the Punjab. Of Wa.jih-ul-Mulk^s rise to power at the Delili court the 
following story is told. Before he sat on the throne of Debli, Firuz 
Tu^lak, when hunting in the Punjab, lost bis way and came to a village 
near Thanesar, held by chieftains of the TMc tribe. He was hospitably 
entertained by two brothers of the chief’s family named Sahdran and 
Sadhu, and became enamoured of their beautiful sister. When his 
hosts 'learned who the stranger was, they gave him their sister in - 
marriage and followed his fortunes. Afterwards Firiiz persuading 
them to embrace Islam, conferred on Sahdran the title of Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, and on Sddhu the title of Sh^shlr Khan. Finally, in a.d, 
1351, when Firiiz Tughlak ascended the throne, he made Shamshir 
Khdn and Zafar Khdn, the son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, his cup-bearers, and 
raised them to the rank of nobles. 

In A.D. 1391, on being appointed weeroy, Zafar Khdn marched 
without delay for Gujarat. In passing Nngor^ he was met by a 
deputation from Cambay, complaining of the tyranny of R^sti Khan. 
Consoling them, he proceeded to P^tan, the seat of government, and 
thence* marched against R^sti Khdn. The armies met near the village 
of Khambhoi,^ a dependency of Pd tan, and Farhat-ul-Mulk Rdsti Khan 
was slain and his army defeated. To commemorate the victory, Zafar 
Khdn founded a village on the battle-field, which he named Jitpiir (the 
city of victory), and then, starting for Cambay, redressed the griev- 
ances of the people, 

Zafar Khan^s first warlike expedition was against the Rdv of Idar,^ 
who, in A.D. 1393, had refused to pay the customary tribute, and this 
chief he humbled. The contemporary histories seem to show that the 
previous governors had recovered tribute from all or most of the chiefs 
of Gujarat except from the Edv of Jundgadh^ and the Rdja of Rajpipla,*'' 
who had retained their independence. Zafar Khdn now planned an expe- 
idition against the celebrated Hindu shrine of Somndth, but, hearing that 
•Adil Khan of A sir-Burhdnpur had invaded Suit anpur and Nandnrbar,® 
he moved his troops in that direction, and Adil Khan retired to Asir.^ 


^ K^gop (north latitude 27® 10 ; east longitude 73° 50'), in the Bdthod state o£ Jodh- 
pur, eighty miles north-east of Jodhpur city, ^ 

2 The Tahakdt-i- Akbari has Kh^npur or K^inpur. The, place is Khambhoi about twenty 
miles west of Paftan. 

3 fdar is the principal state of the Mahi Kdntha. The town of fdar is in north lati- 
tude 23° 50' and east longitude 73° 3'. 

^ Jundgadh in the Sorath sub-djvision of KtlthiilVitcJa. This is Briggs^ of 
J^h^^end-. . junjlgacjh was formerly called Jirangad, both names meaning ancient fortress. 

® KAjplpla is in the Rewa Kdntha division of Gujar^it. 

^®;Su'li4npnr and Nandurhdr now form part of the British district of Khdndesli. 

A„sir, now A'si'rgad (north latitude 21° 26^ east longitude 76° 26'}, beyond the - north- 
eastern frontier of KMndesh* 
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In A.B. 1394, he marched against the Eav o£ Jun^adh and exacted 
tribute: Afterwards^ i)roceedmg to Somndth, he destroyed the temple, 
built an Assembly hlosque, introduced Isl dm, left Musalman law officers, 
and estalffished a thma oT post in tho city of Pdtan Somiidth of Deva 
Patan. He now heard that the Hindus of Mdndu^ were oppressing the 
Muslims, and, accordingly, ffiarehing thither, he beleaguered that for- 
tress for a year, but failing to take it contented hinisetf with accepting 
the excuses of the Rdja. Prom Mdndu he performed a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir.^ Here he proceeded against the chiefs of Sambhar and Ddnd- 
wdna, and then attacking the Rdjputs of Delvdda and Jhdldvada/ he 
defeated them, and returned to Patan in A.n. 1396. About this time 
liis son Tatdr Khan, leading his baggage in the fort of Pcinipat/ made 
an attempt on Dehli. But I kbd! Khan took the 'fort of Pdnipat,. 
captured Tatar Khan'^s baggage, and forced him to withdraw to Gujarat. 
In A.n. 1397, with the view of redueing ldar, Zafar Khan besieged 
the fort, laying waste the neighbouring country. Before he had taken 
the fort Zafar Khdn received news of Timur's conquests, and conclud- 
ing a peace with the Idar Edja, returned to. Patan.^ In A.B. 1398, 
hearing that the Somnath peop^le claimed independence, Zafar Khdn 
led an army against them, defeated them^ and established Isldm on a 
firm footing'. 


Mitndu (north latitude 22® 20' j east longitude 75® 27 % one of the most famous forts 
in India, the capital of the Path4n dynasty of Maflwa, A.n. 1404: - 1561, sfands on the 
erest of the Vindhyds about twenty-tiTfO miles south of Dhdr. During a considerable; 
part «f the fifteenth century Mdndu was eithen directly or indirectly under Gujardt. An 
account of Mdndu is given in the Appendix. 

2 ^jmfr (north latitude 26° 29; east longitude 74° 43'), the chief town of the district 
of the same name to which Sdmhhar and Dandwdna belong, 

^ Delvdda and JhaJldvdda are somewhat difficult,. The context suggests either 
Jhdlor in Mdrwafr or Jhdldvddain the extreme south-east of Rajputdna south of Kotah. 
The combination Belydda and Jhdldydda seems to fayour KdthiaJydda since there is a 
pelvdda in the south of the peninsula near Biu and a JhdldvaJda in the north-east. But 
the Delvdda of the text can hardly he near Diu, It apparently is Belydda near Eklingji 
about twenty miles north of Udepur. The account of A'hmed Shah’s exj)edition to thg. 
same place in A.n. 1431 (below page 239) confirms this identification. 

4 Pdnipat (north latitude 29° 23' ; east longitude 77° 2'), seventy-eight miles north of 
Pehli^ ® Farishtah (II». 355) calls the Idar chhif EanhsJ. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A'H MEDA'BA'D KINGS. 

• A.X>. 1403-1573. 

The rule of the AhmedaMd kings extends over 170 years and 
includes the names of fifteen sovereigns. The period may conveniently 
be divided into two parts. The first, lasting for a little more than a 
century and a quarter, when, under strong rulers, Gujarat rose to 
consequence among the kingdoms of Western India; the second, from 
A.n. 1536 to A.n. 1573, an evil time when the sovereigns were minors 
and the wealth and supremacy of Gujarat were wasted by the rivalry 
of its nobles. 

The date on which Zafar Kh5n openly threw off his allegiance to 
Uehli is doubtful. Farishtah. says he had the Friday pra^^er or /chiitbah 
repeated in his name after his successful campaign against Jhalavada 
and Delvdda in A.n. 1396. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari he 
maintained a nominal allegiance till A.n. 1403 when he formally invest- 
ed his son Tat4r KhSn with the sovereignty of Gujarat, under the 
title of .Nusir-ud-dm Muhammad Shdh. 

On ascending the throne in A.n. 1403, Muhammad Sh^h made 
Asd>wal his capital, and, after humbling the chief of Ndndod or 
Nddot inRaJpipla, marched against Dehli by way of Pdtan. On^his 
way to Pdtan the king sickenS. and died. His body was brought back 
to Pdtan, and the expedition against Dehli came to nothing. It seems 
probable that this is a courtly version of the tale ; the fact being that 
in A.n. 1403 Tdtar Khdn imprisoned his father at Asawal, and 
assumed the title of Muhammad Shah, and that Tatdr Khan^s death 
was caused by poison administered in the interest, if not at the sugges- 
tion, of his father Zafar Khdn.^ 

After the death of Mnhammad Shdh, Zafar Khdn asked his own 
younger brother Shams Khd^n Danddni to carry on the government, but 
he refused. Zafar Khan accordingly sent Shams Khan Dandani to 
Nagor in place of Jalal Khdn Khokhar, and in A.n. 1407-8, at Birpur, at 
the request of the nobles and chief men of the country, himself formally 
mounted the throne and assumed the title of Muzaffar Shah. At this 
time Alp Khdin, son of Dildwar Kh^n of Mdlwa, was rumoured to have 
poisoned his father and ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Husbang Ghori. On hearing this Muzaffar Shdh marched against 


* Compare Earisbtali, IT. 365 - 356. After Hs death Muhammad was known as Khuddi- 
g^n-i-Shahxd, Our Lord the Martyr, accbrdingto the custom of the Sultilns of Dehli, all 
of whom had three names, their family name, their throne name, and their after-death 
name whose letters contain the date of the monarch’s decease. Thus the emperor Akbar’s 
after-death title is 'Arsh Ashidni, The Holder of the Heavenly Throne ; the emperor 
Jehin^r’s Is Jannat Makdni, The Dweller in Heaven ; the emperor Shdh Jehiin’s is Eirdaus 
Mak^i, He Whose Home is Paradise ; and the emperor Aurangzib’s is Khuld Makdni, 
The Occupier of the Eternal Residence. Similarly the after- death title of Muzaffar 
Sh^h, Xiitdr Khan's father, is KhldAigdu-i-Kabir, The Great Lord. 
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ITiisbaDg and besieged him in Dh£r.^ On reducing Dhdr Muzafiar handed 
Hiisliang to the charge of his brother Shams Khdn, on whom he conferred 
the title of Nasrat Khan. .Hushang remained a. year in confinement^ 
and Musa Khan one of his relations usurped his authority. On hearing 
this^ Hutshang begged to be released, and Muzaiiar Sh^h not only 
agreed to his prayei*, but sent his grandson Ahmed Kh^n with an army 
to reinstate him. This expedition was successful ; the fortress of M^ndu 
wns taken and the usurper Musa Khan was put to flight. Ahmed Khdn 
returned to Gujardt in A.n. 1409-10. Meanwhile Muzaffar advancing 
towards Dehli to aid Sultdn Mahmfid (A.n. 1393-1 413), prevented an in- 
tended attack on that city by Sult4n Ibr^hnn of daunpfir. On his return 
to Gujardt Muzaffar led, or more probably despatched, an unsuccessful 
expedition against Kambhkot.^ In the followings year (a.d. 1410-11), 
to quell a rising among the Kolis near As^val, Muzaffar placed Ms 
grandson Ahmed Khan in command of an army. Ahmed Khdn camped 
outside of Patan, ' He convened an assembly of* learned men and asked 
them whether a son was not bound to exact retribution from his 
father^s murderer. The assembly stated in writing that a son was 
bound to exact retribution. Armed with this decision, Ahmed suddenly 
entered the city, overpowered his grandfather, and forced him to drink 
poison. The old Khan said : ^Why so hasty, my boy. A little pa- 
tience and power would have come to you of itself/ He advised Ahmed 
to kill the evil counsellors of murder and to drink no wine. Remorse 
so embittered Ahmed'^s after-life th^t he was never known to laugh. 

On his grandfatheris death, Ahmed succeeded with the title of N^sir- 
ud-dunya Wad-din Abiil fateh Ahmed ShSh. ’ Shortly after Ahmed 
ShaMs accession, his cousin Moid-ud-dm Firiiz Khdn, governor of 
Baroda, allying himself with His^in or Nizdm-ul-Mulk Bhandari and 
other nobles, collected an army at Nadidd in Kaira, and^ laying claim 
to the crown, defeated the king^s followers. Jivandas, one of the 
insurgents, proposed to march upon Patau, but as the others refused a 
.dispute arose in which Jivandas was slain, and the rest sought and 
obtained Ahmed ShdMs forgiveness. Moid-ud-din Firuz Khan went 
to Cambay and was there joined by Masti Khan, son of Muzaffar Shdh, 
who was governor of Surat : on the king^s advance they fled from 
Cambay to Broach, to which fort Ahmed Shdh laid siege. As soon as 
the king arrived, Moid-ud-diMs army went over to the king, and 
Masti Khdn also submitted. After a few days Ahmed Sh4h sent for 
and forgave Moid-ud-din, and returned to Asd^wal victorious and 
triumphant. 

In the following year (a.b, 1413-14)^ Ahmed Shah defeated Asa 
Bhil, chief of Asawal, and, finding the site of that town suitable for 
his capital, he changed its name to AhmeddbM, and busied himself 


i Bhdr (iiortli latitude 22° 36' ; east longitude 76° 20'), tlie capital of the state of Dhafr 
thirty “three miles west of Mhow in Central India. 

' 2 The Tahahdt-i-Akhdri has Kanthkot a dependency of Kachh. This is prohaUy 
correct. 

® The date is doubtful : Farishtah (II, 630) gives A,I>, lil2, the Ain-i-Akbdri (Bloch- 
laan's.Edition, 1, 607} A.p. 1411» 
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in enlarging and fortifying the eity.^ During this year Moid-ud-cliii 
Firuz Khan and Masti Khdn again revolted^ and, joining the Idar 
Rdja, took shelter in that fortress. A foree under Pateli Khdn was 
despatched against the rebels, and finally FMz Khan and the Idar 
Raja were forced to flee by way of Kherdlu a toivn in the district 
of Kadi. Moid-ud-din now persuaded Rukn Khdn governor of Modasa, 
fifty miles north of Ahmedabad, to join. They united their forces with 
those of Baclri-ula, Masti Khdn, and Eanmal Raja of Idar and 
encamped at Eangpura an Idar village about five miles from Modasa 
and began to strengthen Modasa and dig a ditch round it. The Sultan 
camped before the fort and offered favourable terms. The besieged 
bent on treachery asked the SuMn to send Nizdm-nl-Mulk the minis- 
ter and certain other greali nobles, , The SultSn agreed, and the besieged 
imprisoned the envoys. After a three days^ siege Modasa fell. Badri'- 
xila and Rukn Khan were slain, and Firuz Khan and the Raja of Idar 
fled. The imprisoned’ nobles were released unharmed. The Raja 
seeing that all hope of success was gone, made his peace with the king 
by surrendering to him the elephants horses and other baggage of 
Moid-ud-din Firuz Kh^n and Masti KMn, who now fled to IMdgor, 
where they were sheltered by Shams Eian Danddni. Ahmed SMli 
after levying the stipulated tribute departed. Moid-ud-din Firuz Khan 
was afterwards slain in the war between Shams Kh^n and Rana Mokal 
of Chitor. In A. n. 1414-15 Uthman Ahmed and Sheikh Malik, in 
command at Pa tan, and Suleimdn Afghan called AzamKhdn, and Isa 
Sdl^r rebelled, and wrote secretly to Sultan Hushang of Malwa, invit- 
ing him to invade Gn jar dt, and promising to seat him on the throne, 
and expel Ahmed Sh^, They were joined in their rebellion by Jhdla 
Satarsdlji^ of Patdi and other chiefs of Gujardt.* Ahmed. Shdh 
despatched Latif Khan and Nizdm-ul-Mulk against Sheikh Malik and 
his associates, while he sent Imad-ul-Mulk aginst Sultan Hushang, 
who retired, and Imdd-ul-Mulk, after plundering Mdlwa^ returned to 
Gujardt. Latif Khan, pressing in hot pursuit of Satarsal and Sheikh 
Malik, drove them to Sorath. The king returned with joyful heart to,. 
Ahmedabad. 

Though, with their first possession of the country, A.D. 1297 - 1318, 
the Muhammadans had introduced their faith from Pdtan to Broach, the^ 
rest of the province long remained unconverted. By degrees, through 
the efforts of the Ahmeddbad kings, the power of Isldm became more 
directly felt in all parts of the province. Many districts, till then all 
but independent, accepted the Musalmdn faith at . the hands of 
Ahmed Shah, and agreed to the payment of a regular tribute. In 
A.n. 1414 he led an aimy against the Rdv of Junagadh and defeated 
him. The Rdv retired to the hill fortress of Girnar. Ahmed 
Shdh, though unable to capture the hill, gained the fortified citadel 
of Jundgadh. Finding fiurthei’ resistance vain, the chief tendered his 
submission, and Jundgadh was admitted among the tributary states. 


^ Four Alimeds wlio Bad never- missed the afternoon prayer helped to build Ahmed- 
^bad: Saint Sheikh A'hmedKhattu,SulUn Ahmed, Sheikh Ahmed, and HuUa Ahme4 
Compare Bombay Gazetteer, IT. 249 note 6. 

2 Called in the Tabakdt-i-Akbdri the R^ja of Maudal, 
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This example was followed by the greater number of the Sdrath 
chiefs, who, for the time, resigned their independence. Sayad Abul 
Khair and Sayad Kasim were left to collect the tribute, and Ahmed 
Shah returned to Ahmedabad. Next year he marched against 
Sidhpur,^ and in A.D. 1415 advanced from Sidhpur to Dhar in 
Malwa. At this time the most powerful feudatories were the R^lv of 
JiiUagadh, the Rival of Chimpiner,^ the Raja of Nindod, the Rav of 
Idar, and the Raja of Jhaliv^.da. Tr-imbakdas of Chimpaner, Piinja 
of Idar, Siri of Nindo,d," and Mandlik of JhiMvida, alarmed at the 
activity of Ahmed Shih and his zeal for Islim, instigated Sultan 
Husliang of .Milwa to invade Gujarit, Ahmed Shah promptly marched 
to Modisa,^ forced Sultin Hushang of Jfilwa to retire, and broke 
up the conspiracy, reproving and pardoning the chiefs coneernecL 
About the same time the Sorath chiefs withheld their tribute, 
but the patience and unwearied activity of the king overcame all 
opposition. When at Modisa Ahmed heard that, by the treachery of 
the son of the governoi*, Nisir of Aslr and Gheirat or Ghazni Khan 
of Malwa had seized the fort of Thalner in Sirpur in Khdndesh, and, 
with the aid of the chief of Nandod, were marching against Snltanpnr 
and Nandurbdr, Ahmed sent an expedition against Nasir of Ash* 
under Malik Mahmud Barki or Turki. When the Malik reached Nandod 
he found that Gheirat Khan had fled to Mdlwa and that Nasir had re- 
tired to Thalner. The Malik advanced, Ifesieged and took Thalner, cap- 
turing Nasir whom Ahmed forgave and dignified with the title of Khfin> 

. After quelling these rebellions Ahmed Shah despatched Niz^m-ul- 
Mulk to punish the R^Ja of Mandal near Viramgam, and himself 
marched to Mdlwa ‘against SulMn. Hushang, whom he defeated, 
capturing his treasure and elephants. In a.b. 1418, in accordance with 
his policy of separately engaging his enemies, Ahmed Sh^ih marched to 
chastise Trimbakdas of Chd-mpaner, and though unable to take the 
fortress he laid waste the surrounding country. In a.d. 1419 he 
ravaged the lands round Sankheda^ and built a fort there and a mosque 
within the fort ; he also built a wall round the town of and 

then marched upon Mandu. On the way ambassadors from Sultan 
Hushang met him suing for peace, and Ahmed Shah, returning 
towards Cli^mpaner, again laid waste the surrounding country. 
During the following year (a.d. 1420) he remained in Ahmedabad 
bringing his oWn dominions into thorough subjection by establishing 
fortified posts and by humbling the chiefs and destroying their strong- 
holds. Among other works he built the forts of Dohad^ on the 


^ SidlipTir (nortli latitude 2o®50' j east longitude 72® 20')} on the Sarasvati, fifty-eight 
miles north of Ahmed:'(.b<ld. 

^ Chdmp^ner (north latitude 22® 30' ; east longitude 73° 30'), in the British district of 
the Panch Mahils, from a.b. 1483 to A.D. 1560 the chief city of Gujardt, now in ruins. 

3 Moddsa (north latitude 23® 27 ' 5 east longitude 73° 21'), fifty miles north-east of 
Ahmeddhdd. ^ ^ Mirat-i-8ikandari Persian Text, 34, 35 j Parishtah, II, 363, 364. 

■ ® Sankheda is on the left bank of the Or river about twenty miles south-east of Baroda. 

® Mdngnl Mdkani or Mdnki, famous for -its witches, eight miles east of Sankhoda. 
Mr. J, Pollen, I.C. S., LL.T). Compare Bom. Gov. Bee. H. S. XXIII, 98. 

^ Bohad (north latitude 22® 50' ; east lon^fcude 74® 15'), seventy-seven miles north- 
4iast.of Baroda, now the chief town of the sub-division of the same name in the British 
district of the Panch MdMs.. Mr.' J. Pollen,- 1. C. S., BL.B. 
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Md,lwa frontier and of Htptir in Ldndvdda.^ In A.n. 1421 he repaired 
the fort in the town of Kahreth, otherwise called ■ Meimdn in 
LunAvdda, which had been bnilt by Ulugh Khan Sanjar .in the reign 
of SulMn Ala-ud-dfn (a.d. 1295 - 1315) and changed the name to 
SnlUnpur. He next advanced against Mdlwa and took the fort_ of 
Mesar. After an unsuccessful siege of M^ndu he went to Ujjain.® 
From Ujjain he returned to Mandu, and failing to capture Mdndu, 
he marched against Sarangpur.® Sultan Hushang sent ambassadors 
and concluded a peace. In spite of the agreement, while Ahmed Shdh 
was returning to Gujarat, Sultdn Hushang made a night attack on 
his army and caused much havoc. Ahmed Shdh, collecting what men 
he could, waited till dawn and then fell on and defeated the Mdlwa 
troops, who were busy plundering. Sultdn Hushang took shelter in 
the fort of Sarangpur to which Ahmed Shdh again laid siege. Failing 
to take the fort Ahmed retreated towards Gujardt, closely^followed 
by Sultdn Hushang, who was eager to wipe out -his former defeat. 
On Hushang's approach, Ahmed Shdh, halting his troops, joined battle 
and repulsing Hushang returned to Ahmedabad. 

In A.D. 1425 Ahmed Shdh led an army against Idar, defeating 
the force brought to meet him and driving their leader to the hills. 
Tdfl.r was always a troublesome neighbour to the Ahmeddbdd kings and 
one diiSeult to subdue, for when his country was threatened, the chief 
could retire to his hills, where' he could not easily be followed. As a 
permanent cheek on his movements, Ahmed Shdh, in a.d. 1427, built 
the fort of Ahmednagar,* on the banks of the Hdthmati, eighteen miles 
south-west of l^r. In the following year the Idar chief, Rdv Piinja, 
attacked a foraging party and carried off one of the royal elephants. 
He was pursued into the bills and brought to bay in a narrow path- 
way at the edge of a steep ravine. Pdn ja was driving back his pursuers 
when the keeper of the Sultdn’s elephant urged his animal against 
the Rav’s horse. The horse swerving lost his foothold and rolling 
down the ravine destroyed himself and his rider.® 

During the two following years Ahmed Shdh abstained from 
foreign conquests, devoting Mmself to improving his dominions and 
to working out a system of paying his troops. The method he 
finally adopted was payment half in money and half in land. This 
arrangement attached .the men to the country, and, while keeping 
them dependent on the state, enabled them to be free from debt. 
Further to keep his officials in check he arranged, that the treasurer 
should be one 6f the king^s slaves while the actual paymaster was a 
native of the particular locality. He also appointed dmih that is sub- 
divisional revenue officers. After Eav Punja’s death Ahmed Shdh 
marched upon Idar, and did not return until E^v Pun ja^s son agreed to 
pay an annual tribute of £300 (Es. 3000). In the following year, 
according to Farishtah (II. 369) in spite of the young chief’s promise 


^ Jitpur al)ont twelve miles nortli-east of BilMsinor. 

5 Ojjain (north latitude 23® 10' ; east longitude 75° 470? at different times the caiiital 
of Mjilwa. ^ Sdrangpnr about fifty miles north-east of Ujjain. 

^ Ahmednagar (north latitude 23® 34' ; east longitude 73° 1 ') in the native state of 
fdar. Hkat-i-Sikandari Persian- Test, 43. 
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to pay tribute^, Ahmed ShSh attaoted Idar, took the fort^ and built an, 
assembly mosque. Fearing that their turn would come next the chief of 
Jhahtvd^ and Kdnha apparently chief of Dungarpur fled to Nasir Khdn 
of Asir. Nasir Khan gave KAnha a letter to Ahmed Shah Bkhmanb to 
whose son Ala-ud-dm N^sir’s daughter was married^ and having detaclxed 
part of his own troops to help Kdnba they plundered and laid waste 
some villages of Nandurbar and Sultdnpur. Sultan Ahmed sent’ his 
eldest son Muhammad Khdn with Mukarrabul . Mulk and others to 
meet the* Dakhdnis who were repulsed with considerable loss.’ On 
fhis Siiltai\ Ahmed Bdhmaiii, under Kadr Khan Dakhani> sent hi& 
eldest son Ald-ud-din and his second son Kh^n Jeh& against the 
Gujaratis. Kadr Khdn marched to DaulaMbM and Joining Nasir 
Khdn and the Gujardt rebels fought a great battle" near the pass of 
Manek Ptij, six miles south of Ndndgaon in Ndsik.« The confederates 
were defeated with great slaughter. The Dakhan princes fled to 
Daftlatdbad and Kdnha and Nasir Khdn to Kalanda near* Ch^lisgaum 
in south Khandesh. 

In the same’ year (a.d. 1429), on the death of Kutub Khan the 
Gujarat governor of the island of MaMm^ now the north part of the island 
of Bombay,^ Ahmed Shah Bahmani smarting * pnder his defeats, 
ordered Hasan Izzat^ otherwise, called Malik-ut-Tujjar^ to the 
Konkan and by the Malikas activity the North Konkan passed to the 
Dakhanis. On the news of this: disaster Ahmed. Sh^h sent his youngest 
son Zafar Khafn, with an army under Malik Iftikh^r Khdn, to retake 
Mahim. A fleet, collected from Diu Gogha and «Cambay sailed to 
the Konkan, attacked Thana^ by sea and land, Captured it, and 
regained possession of Mahim. In a.d. 1431 Ahmed Shd.h advanced 
upon Ohampaner, and Ahmed Shah Bahmani, anxious to retrieve his 
• defeat at Mdhim, marched an army into Bagl&n^ and laid it waste, 
*This news brought Ahmed Sh^h back to Nandurbdr. Destroying 
N^ndod he passed to Tambol, a foiit in Baglan which Ahmed 
Shah Bahmani was besieging, defeated the besiegers and relieved the 
fort. Se then- went to Th^na, repaired the fort, and returned to 
Gnjariit by way of Sultdnpur and JTandurbfc In a.d. 1432, after 
contracting his son Fateh Khan in marriage with the daughter of 
the Kai of Mahim to the . north of Bassein Ahmed Sh’^h marched 
towards N%or, and exacted tribute and presents from the Ed,vdl of 
Dungarpur.'*' From Ddngarpnr he went .to Mew4r, enforcing his 

^ There are two M^lhims on the North Konkan coast, one about twenty-two miles 
north of Kassein (north latitude 19"* 40" ; east longitude 72® 47"), and the other in the 
northern extremity of the island of Bombay (north latitude 19® 2' j east longitude 72°64'}. 
The southern Mihim, to which Farishtah (IX. 370-371) is careful to apply the term 
jazirdh or island, is the town referred to in the, text. The northern MAhim, now known 
as Kelva M4him, was, as is noted in the text, the head-quarters of a Hindu chief. ^ 

^ Thdna (north latitude 19® ll"j east longitude 73® 6"), the head-quarters of the British 
district of that name, about twenty-four miles north-hy-east of Bombay, waafrom the 
tenth to the sixteenth century A.i), the chief city in the Northern Konkan. 

® BdgUn, now called Satina, is the northern suh«division of the British district of 
N^sik. In A.D. 1690 the chief commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. The country 
was famous for fruit. A'in-i-AkMri (Gladwin), II, 73, The chief, a B^thod, was 
converted to IsUm by Aurangzib' (a.d, 1666 - 1707)- 
^ BUngarpur (north latitude 23® 50'; east longitude 73® 50") in B^ijputafua, 150 miles 
north-west of Mhow. - - 
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claims on Buhdi and Kota, two Iffara Rdjput states in - soutli»ea^ 
Rajpiitdna. He then entered the Delvada country, levelling temples 
and destroying the ‘palace of Rana ^Mokalsingh,. the chief of Chitor. 
Thence he invaded Nagor in the country of the Rathod&, who submitted 
to him. After this he returned to Gujarat, and during the next few-years . 
was warring principally in-Malwa, where, according to Farishtah,his army 
suffered greatly from pestilence and famine. Ahmed died hiA.n. 1441 
in the fifty-third year of his life and the thirty-third of his reign and * 
was huried in the mausoleum in the-Manek'Chank in Ahmed^ad. His 
"after-death title is Khudaigdn-i-Maghfur the Forgiven ^ Lord in token 
that, according to his merciful promise, Allah the pitiful, moved 
by the prayer of forty believers, had spre'ad his forgiveness ovm^ the 
crime of Ahmed^s youth, a crime bewailed by a lifelong remorse. 

Sultdn Ahmed'^-is still a name of power among Grtjardt Musalmans. 
H e is not more honoured for his bravery, skill, and success as a War leader 
than for his and his justice. His' piety showed itself in his 

respect for three great religious teachers Sheila h Rukn-ud-din the 
■representative of Sheikh Moin-ud-din the great ^Khw^jah of Ajmir, 
Sheikh Ahmed Khattu who is buried at Sarkhej five miles west of 
Ahmedabad, and the 'BukMran Sheikh Burlrin-ud-din known as Kutbi 
Alam the father of the more fan;ous Shah Alam. Of Ahmed^s 
justice two instances are recorded. Sitting in the window of his’ 
palace watching the* Sabarmati in flood Ahmed saw a large earthen »jar 
float by. The jar was opened and the body of a murdered man was 
■found wrapped m, a blanket. The potters were called and one said 
the jar was Ins Ind had been sold to the headman of a neighbouring 
village.' On inquiry the headman was proved to have murdered a 
grain merchant and was' hanged. The second case' was the murder of 
a poor man by Ahmed^s son-in-law. The Kazi found the relations of 
the deceased willing to. accept a blood fine and when the fine was paid ^ 
released the prince. ^ Ahmed hearing of his son-in-law^ s .release said 
in. the case of the rich fine is no punishment and ordered his son-in:law 
to be hanged.-^ 

Ahmed Shah was succeeded by his generous pleasure-loving son 
Muhammad Shafh, Ghias-ud-dunya Wad-din, also styled * Zarb^ksh . 
the Gold Giver. In a.b. 1445 Muhammad marched against Blr ' 
Riti of Idar, but on that chief agreeing to give him his. daughter it 
marriage, he confirmed him in the possession of his state. His next 
expedition was .against Ednha Rai of Diingarpur, who took refuge in 
the hills, but afterwards 'returned,- and paying tribute, was given charge 
of his country. Muhammad married Bibi Mughli, daughter of J?lm 
Jiina of Thathain Sindh. She bore a son, Fateh Khji.n, who was after- 
'^ards Sultdn Mahmud Begada. ‘ In a. d. 1450, Muhammad marched 
upon Chdmpdner, and took the lower fortress. Gangadds of Champaner 
had a .strong ally in Sultan Mahmud Khilji, the ruler of Malwa, 
and on his approach Muhammad -Shah retired to Godhra,^ and Mahmiid ■ 

’ ' ^ Mirat-i-SikanJari Persian Text, 45, 46. 

* Godhra (nortli latitude 22®'45' ; east longitude 73° 36'), tlie cliief town of the sub- 
division of that name in the British district of the Panch Mah*tls. .The Mirat-i-bikan- 
dan (Persian Text, 49) gives, probably rightly, Kothra a village of SdunJi-or Bavli about 
twenty miles north of Baroda. 
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Khilji coBtimied his march upon* ’Gujarat at the head of 80,000 • horse/ 
Mnliaxmnad Shih was preparing to fly to Diu, when the nobles, 
disgusted at his ^cowardice, caused Mm to he poisoned. Mi^iaimnad 
ShciMs after-deal;h title is Khuddig^n-i-Karim '^he Gracious Lord. 

In A.n. 1451 the nobles xflaeed Mnhammad^s son Jala 1 Khan on 
the throne with the title of Khtb-nd-dm. Meanwhile Sultan 
Mahmdd of Malwa had laid siege to Snltanpur.^ Malik Ahi-tid-din 
bin Sohrab Kutb-riid-din^s commander surrendered the fort, and* 
was sent with honour to M&lwa and appointed goyernor of Mdndu. 
Sultan Mahmud, marching to Sdrsa-Palri,, summoned Broach, then 
• commanded by Sidi Marjdn on behalf of Gujarat. -The Si di refused, 
and fearing delay, the Malwa Sultan after plundering Baroda 
proceeded to Nadidd, whose Brahmans astonished* him by their bravery 
in killing a mad elex^hant. Kutb-ud-dtn Shah now advancing met 
SiilMn Mahmud at Kapadvanj/ where, after a doubtful fight of some 
hours,, he defeated* Sultan Mahmud, though during the battle that 
prince was able to penetrate to Kutb-ud-diMs camp and carry ‘off his 
crown and Jewelled girdle. The Mir3,t-i-Sikandari ascribes Kufb-ud- 
‘ din’s yietory in great measure to the gallantry , of certain inhabitants 
of Dholka^ called Darwdziyahs. Muzaffar Kh^ln, who is said to have 
incited the Malwa Sultan to 'invade Gujardt, was captured and beheaded, 
and his head was Hung up at the gate of Kapadvanj. On his return from 
KapadvanJ Kutb-ud-din built the magnificent Hauzi Kutb or 
K^nkariya Tank about a mile to the south of Ahmed^bdd. According 
to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text/50 - 57) this war between M^lwa 
and Gujardt was controlled by the spiritual power of certain holy teachers, . 
The war was brought cm by the prayers of Sheikh Kamdl Malwi, wlpse 
shrine is in Ahmedabad behind Khudd,wand Khan^s mosque near 
Shah-i- Alamos tomb, who favoured Malwa. Kutb-ud-dm’s cause was 
aided *by the blessing of Kutbi Alara who sent his son the famous Sh4h 
Alam time after time to |)ersuade Kamd-1 to be loyal- to Gujarat, 
'At last* Kamd.1 produced a writing said to be from heaven giving 
the* victory to Malwa. The young Shdh Alam tore this- charter to 
shreds, and, as no evil befel him, Kamal saw that his spiritual- power 
paled before Shdh Alam and fell )yB>ck dead. Shah Alam against his 
will accompanied Kutb-udldm some marches on his advance to Kapad- 
vanj. Before leaving the a]*my Sh4h Alam blessed a mean camp 
elephant and ordered him to destroy the famous Malaya champion 
elephant known as tile Butcher.* 'He also, against his wish for he 
knew the future, at the. Sultfe^s request bound his own sword round 
Kuth-ud-din^s waist. In the battle the commissariat elephant ripped 
the Butcher' and some years later Kutb-ud-din by accident gashed his 
knee with the saint^s sword' and'Aied. 
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^’Sulfcdnpur (north latitude 21® 43^; east longitude 74® 40"), in the north of the 
ShaSh^da sub-division of the British district of Kh^ndesh, tiUA.p, 1804 a place of * 
consequence and the head-quarters of a large district, 

^ 2 Kapadvanj (north latitude 23® 2" ; east longffcude 73® 9^), the chief town of the suh» 
division of that name in the British district of Kaira. ‘ . 

^ ^ Bholha (north latitude 23® 42" j east lon^tude 73® 25'"), the chief town of the sub- 
di-rision of that name in the British district of AhmeddbM* • ' ' 
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In the same year Sultan Mahmud Khilji attempted to conquer 
Nagor then held by Flrhz Khdn^ a cousin of the Ahmed^bad Sultdn. 
Kutb-ud^m Shdh despatched an army under the command of .Sayad 
Atdullah, and, as it drew near. Sdmbhar/ the Mdlwa Sultfe retired and 
shortly after Firiiz Khdn died. Kumbha Edna of Chitor^ now began 
interfering in the Nagor succession on behalf of Shams Khan, who had 
been dispossessed by his brother Muj^hid Khan, and expelled Mujahid. 
But as bhams Khan refused to. dismantle the fortifications of Ndgor, 
•the Chitor chief collected an army to capture Kagpr, while Shams 
Khdn repaired to* Kutb-nd-din Sh^h for aid and gave that sovereign 
his daughter ii|*marriage. Upon this Kntb-nd-dm sent E^ Anupehand 
M^nek .and Malik Gad4i with an army to Ndgor to repulse the Eana 
of Chitor. In a battle near Ndgor'the Gujardt troops were defeated, 
and the Edna after laying waste the neighbourhood of. that city, 
returned to Chitor. In'A.n. 1455-56, to avenge this raid, Kutb-ud-^din 
Shdh marched against Chitor. On his way the Devra E^ja of Sirohi^ 
attended Kntb-ud-din Shdh^s camp, praying him to restore the 
fortress of Abu,^ part of the ancestral domain of Sirohi, which the Rdna 
of Chitor. had wrested from his house. The king ordered one of his 
generals, Malik Shaabdn, to take possession of Abn and restore it to 
the Devra chieftain, while he himself continued to advance against 
Kumbh4mer. Malik Shaabdn was entangled in thp defiles near Abu, 
and defeated with great slaughter, and shortly after Kufcb-ud-din 
SMh, making a truce with Chitor, retired to his own country. On his 
return the M^lwa sovereign .proposed that they should unite against 
Chitor, conquer the Rtoa^s territories, and divide them equally between 
them. Kutb-nd-din agreed and in A.D. 1456-67 marched against the 
Edna by way of Abu, which fortress he captured and handed to the 
• Devra Rdja.^ Next, advancing upon Kumbhalmer, he plundered the 
country round, and then turned towards Chitor. On his way fo 
Chitor, he was. met by the Rana, and a battle was fought, after which 
the Rana fell back on his capital, and was there besieged by the Gujardt 
army. The siege was not pressed, and, on the Rana agreeing- to pay 
tribute and not to harass N^gor, Kntb-ud-dm withdrew to Gnjardt, 
where he gave himself up to licentious excess. Meanwhile, the Hdna 
by ceding Mandisbr® to Malwa, came to terms with the Sultan of 
M4ndu, and within thj’ee months attacked Ndgor. Kutb-nd-din Shah, 
though so overcome with drink as to be unable to sit his horse, muster- 
ed his troops and started, in a palanquin. As soon as the Rana heard 
that the Gujarat army was in motion he retired, and the king returned 
‘to Ahmedab^d. In A.n, 1458, he again led an army by way of Sirohi 


1 S.im'bliar (north latitude 26® 53' ; east longitude 75® 13'), a to^vn in the province of * 
Ajmir, about fifty-one miles north-north-east from the city of A jmir. 

* Chitor (north latitude 24® 52' ; east longitude 74® 4'), for several centuries before ' 
A.l),.1567 the capital of the principality of IJdepur. 

3 Sirohi (north latitude 24* 69'; east longitude 72® 660, the capital of the princi- 
pality of the same name in the province of Ajmir. 

f A'bu (north latitude 24® 45' ; east longitude 72“ 490 hi the state of Sirohi. 

» The Eafja is called Krishna Kishan or K^h Devra. Abu is still held by the 
Sirohi Devrd,s, * 

^llandisor (north latitude 24® 4' ; east longitude 75® 9'), the chidf town of 'a large 
district of the same' name in the province of Maflwa.' 
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and Kumbhalmer against CHtor,*and laid wa'ste tiie» eonntry. Soon 
after his return^ according to one aceotint by an accidental sword 
■wound, according to, another account poisoned by his wife, Kutb-ud-ifn 
died in May a. n. 1459 after a rei^ of seven years and seven days. 
He was brave with a sternness of nature^ which, under the influence 
of wine, amounted to* fierceness. His after-death title is Sult4n-i-Ghdzi 
the Warrior King. 

* On the death of Kutb-ud-din Sh4h, the nobles raised to the thi’one 
his. uncle' Daud, son of Ahmed Shdh; But as Daud appointed low-born 
men to high offices and committed . other foolish acts, he was deposed, 
and in a.d. 1459 his half-brbther Fateh Khdn the son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Ahmed Shah by Bibi Mugbli a daughter -of Jdm Jfina of 
Thatha in Sindh, was seated on the throne at the age of little more than 
thirteen, with the title of Mahmud Shdh. ■ * 
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* The close connection of Fateh Kh^n with the saintly Shdh Alam is 
a favourite topic, with Gujardt historians. According to the Mirat-i- •. 
Sikandari (Persian Text, 66-70) of his two daughters Jdm Jdna intend- 
ed J3ibi Mughli'the more beau-fciful for the Saint and Bibi Mirgfii the 
less comely for the Sultan. . By bribing the ‘Jdrh^s envoys the king 
secured the. prettier sister. The- enraged Saint was consoled by his 
father who said : My son, to you will eomje both the cow and the calf. 
After Muhammad I.I.'^s death, f ear of .Kutb-ud-din^s designs against the 
young Fateh Khan forced Bibi Mughli to seek safety with her sister, 
and on her sister^s. death she married the Saint. Kutb-ud-din made 
several attempts, to seize Fateh Khdn. But by the power of the Saint » 
.when Kutb-ud-din attempted to seize him, Fateh Khan in body as well 
as in dress became a girl. According to one account Kutb-ud-din met 
his death in an attempt to carry ofi Fateh Kh^n. As he rode into the 
Saint^s quarter Death in the form of a mad camel met the king. 
The king struck at the phantom, and his sword cleaving the air gashed 
his knee. This was the Saint^s sword, which against his will, for he 
knew it would be ®the. death of the king, Kutb-ud-din forced Shdh 
Ala.m to bind round him before the battle of Kapadvanj. 

The death of his uncle, the late Sukan Dadd,* who had become a 
religious devotee, relieved Fateh Khdn of one source of danger. Shortly 
after certain of the nobles including SeifulMulk, Kabir-ud-din Sultdni 
surnamed Akd-ul-Mulk, Burh^n-nl-Mulk and His^m-nl-MuIk repre- 
sented to the Sultan that the minister Shaaban Im^d-uI-Mulk contem- 
plated treason and wished to set his son on the throne. Having seized 
and 'imprisoned the minister in the Bhadra citadel and set five hundred® 
of their trusted retainers as guards over him, the rebels retired to their 
homes. At nightMl Abdullah, the chief of the elephant stables, going 
to the young Sultan represented to him that the nobles who had 
imprisoned Imdd-ul-Mulk were the real traitors and had determined 
.to place Habib Khdn, an uncle of the SuMn^s, on the, throne. The 
Sultan consulting his mother and some of his faithful friends ordered 
Abdullah at daybreak to equip all his elephants in full armour and draw 
them up in the square before the Bhadra. He then seated himself on 
the, throne and in a voice of feigned anger ordered one of the courtiers 
to bring out Shaaban Imdd-ul-Mulk, that he might wreak his vengeance 
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upon him. As these orders were not obeyed, the Sultan rose, and walking 
up the Bhadra called : Bring out’ Sliaaban 1 The guards brought 
forth Imd.d-ul“Mulk, and the-; Sultan ordered his fetters to be broken. 

• Some of the nobles^ retainers made their submission t6 the Sultan, others 
fled and hid themselyes. In the toorning,, hearing what had happened, 
the refractory nobles marched against the Sultdn, Many advised 
the Sultan to cross the Sabarmati by the postern gate and retire from 

■ the city, and,, after collecting an army, to march against the noblea. 
Giving no ear to these counsels the young Sultan -ordered Abdullah to 
charge the advancing nobles with his sis hundred elephants. The charge 
dispersed the malcontents who fled and' either hid themselves in the 

• city or betook themselves to the country. Some were killed, some were 
trampled by the Sultanas orders under the elephants-^ feet, and one was • 
pardoned,-^ His religions ardour, his love of justice, his bravery, and 
his wise measures entitle Mahmud to the highest place among the 
Gujardt kings. One -of the measures which the Miratd-Sikandari 

' specially notices is his continuance of land grants to the son of the 
boldep, and in cases where there was no male issue of half the grant to 
the daughter. His firm policy of never ousting the landholder except 
for proved oppression or exaction was productive of such prosperity 
that the revenue increased two three and in some cases tenfold. The 
roads were safe from freebooters and trade was. secure. A rule* for- 
bidding soldiers to borrow- money at interest is favourably noticed,- 
A special officer was appointed to make advances to needy soldiers 
with the power to recover -from their pay in fixed instalments.® 

* Mahmud also devoted much attention to the culture of fruit trees.^ In 
A.n. 1461, or a.d. 1462 according to Farishtah, Nizam Shdh Bahmani 
(A.n. 1461-1463), king of the Dakhan, whose country had been invaded 
'by ’Sultan Mahmtid Khilji of M'alwa, applied f^r help to the Gnjar& 
king, Mahmiid Shah at once started to Nizdm Shah’s aid, and on his 
way receiving another equally pressing letter from the Dakhan sovereign, 
aqd being joined by the Bahmani general-Khwdjah Jelidn G4wan, he 


^ Persian Text, Mirat-i-'Sikandari, 75-76. * . 

2 The Portuguese merchant and traveller Barhosa (a,!). 1611-1614) gives the 
following details of Mahmud Begada’s cavalry: The Moors and G-Ontiles of- this 
kingdtun are bold riders, mounted on horses bred in .the country, for it' has a wonder- 
ful quantity. They ride on small saddles and use whips. Their arms are very thick 
round shields edged with silk; each man has two swords, a dagger, and a Turkish 
bow with very good arrows. Some of them carry maces^ and many of them coats-of- 
mail, and others tunics quilted with cotton. The horses have housings and steel 
* headpieces, and so they fight very well and are light in their movements. The 
Moorish horsemen are white and of many countries, Turks and Mamelukes, military 
slaves from' Georgia Circassia and Mingrelia, Arabs Persians KhorAsafnis Turkomans,- 
men from the great kingdom of Behli; and others born in the country itself. 
Their pay is good, and they receive it regularly. They are well dressed with very 
rich 5tu& of gold silk cotton and goat’s w’’ool, and all wear caps on their heads, 
and their clothes long, such as*morisco shirts and drawers, and leggings to the 
Icnee of good thick leather worked with gold knots and embroidery, and their swords 
richly ornamented with gold and silver are borne in their girdles or in the hailds of 
their pages. * Their women are very white and pretty : also very richly decked out. 
They live well. and spend much money. Stanley’s Barbosa, 66- 56*. ■ ‘ . 

^ MahmM’s favourite trees were the mango dmdo Mangifera indica, rden Mimusops 
hexandia, i4TO6w Eugenia jambplana,sf 2 ^ar Ficus glomerata, tamarind dmli Tamarindus 
indica, and the shrubby phyhantbus 4onla Emblica officinalis. 
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pushed on with all speed way o£ Burh^npur.f When gultin Mahmiid 
Khil ji heard o£ his approach^ he retired to his own oonntry by way of 
Gondwana,^ from thirst and from'the, attacks -of the Gonds^ losing 5000 
to 60U0 men. The king o£ Gujardt, a-Q}©!" recemng the thanks o£ the 
Dakhan sovereign^ returned to his own dominions, in A.n. 1462 Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji made another incursion into the Dakhan, at the head 
o£ 90^000 horse, plundering and laying waste the country as far as 
Daulatabad. Again the Dakhan sovereign i^pplied for help to Mahmdd 
Shah, and on hearing of Mahmdd’s advance * the Mdlwa Sultdn 
retired a second time to his own dominions! •Ma'hmrid Shah now wrote 
to the Malwa Sultan to desist from harassing the Dakhan^ threaten- 
ing,* in case of. refusal, lo march at once upon Aldndu. His next 
expedition was ’against the pirate zammdars of the hill fort of Barur 
and the bandar of Dun or Dahanu, who§efort he took, and after impos-* 
ing an annual tribute allowed the chief to continue to hold his hundred 
villages.^ 

]\fahmud Shdh next turned his thoughts to the conquest of the 
mountain citadel of Girndr in central KdthiavMa.^ In a.b. 1467 he 
made an attack on the fort of Jundgadh^ and receiving the submission 
of Rav Ma.nd].ik, the local /uler, returned to his capital. In the follow- 
ing year, ‘ hearing that the Junagaclh chief continued to visit his idol 
temple in state with a golden uml^ella and other ensigns of royalty^ 
Mahmud despatched an army to* Jundgadh, and* the chief sent .the 
obnoxious umbrella - to the king, accompanied by fitting presents. In 
A.n. 1469 Mahmud once .more sent an armyj^o ravage Sorath, with the 
intention of finally conquering both Jiinagadii and ‘Girndr. "While 
Mahmud was on the march the Ear Mandlik suddenly joined him, and 
asking why the Sultdn was so bent on his destruction when he had 
■committed no fault, agreed to do whatever Mahmud might command. 

king replied there is no faixlt like infidelity, and ordered the.Eav 
■ to embrace Islam. The chief, now thoroughly alarmed, fled by night 
and made his way into Girnar. In A.n. 1472-73 after a siege 
of nearly twp years, forced by the failure* of his stores, he quitted the 
fort and handing the keys to the king, repeated after him the Muham- 
madan profession of faith. Though the E^v^s life was spared Sorath 
from this date became a crown possession, and was governed by -an officer 
appointed by the king and stationed at* Jfindgadh. At the' close of the 
war Mahmud Shdh repaired the fort Jeh4npanah, the present, outer or 
town- wall of Jiinagadh, and, charmed with the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, settled.sayads and learned men at Junagadhr and other towns 


^ Burlid-upur (north latitude 21° 18' ; east longitude 76° 20'), under the Alusalmdns 
the capital of Khd.ndesh,- now 'vxdthin the limits of the Berafrs. 

® GoAdw^lna, a large hilly tract lying between north latitude 39° 50' and 24:° 30' ' 
and east longitude 77° 3 3' and 87° *20', ‘ 

® The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, page 89) givps the Jbill fort of Bdrudar. 
The Persian r may be a miswritten <7 and the d a mistake for 9V that is Baguwar nr 
'Baguwarah. The seaport Bun may he Dungri hill six miles from the coast. But Dun 
for Bjlhafnu a well-known port in north Th^na is perhaps more likely, Farishtah 
(Briggs, IV, 51) gives Bavur for Baru and Dura for D^hn. Compare Tabakdt-i-Akbari 
in.Bayley'B OujaiAt, page 378 hote'2, 

• ^ Oirnafr the diadem bf Ka:thi^v^da< See above page 231 note 2, ' 
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inSoratli.* He indnced tW noWes t”o^ houses, himseif raised a 
palace and made^the new city his capital under the name o£ MustaM- 
bad and enforced his claims as overlord on all the neighbouring chiefs. 
It is true that in the times of Ahmed Shd,h these chieftains, including 
even* the Jundgadh E4v himself, had paid tribute. But Mahmud estab- 
lished Ahmedab^ rule so firmly that the duty of collecting* the tribute 
was entrusted to an* officer permanently settled in the country. The 
author of the MirS.t-i-Sikandari dilates on the dense woods round 
Junagadh, full of mango, xden, jdmbu, gular, dmli, and' do?iZa^ trees, 
and notes that^tliis forest tract was inhabited by a wild rjice of men 
called Khants.^ ' 

During Mahrriud ShaWs prolonged absence from his capital, Malik 
Jamdl-ud-din was appointed governor of Ahmedabad, with the title of 

• Mnhafiz Khan that is Care-taker, At this time jesingh, son of 
Gangad^s the chief of Ohampaner, harassed the country round Favagad. 
“The king appointed Bahd-ul-Mulk, who had the title of Imad-ul-Mulk, 
to the coniniand of Sankheda; Malik Sdrang^Kiwam-ul-Mulk t5' the 
command of Godhra ; and Taj Khan bin Salar to the command of 
Norkha and D^khna on the Main. Inconsequence of these precau- 
tions Jesingh abstained from rebellion. At this time the Eav Mandlik 
received the title of Klian Jahan, and larfds were bestowed on him, 
while the golden idols, which had been taken from the Jundgadh 
temples, were broken and distributed among the soldiers. 

, Malimfid Shah^s next expedition was against the turbulent inhaBit- 
atits of the confines of ^indh. These were JMej as, though they are 
described as Rajputs of the Sum-ra and Sodha tribes.^ . They appear to 
"have readily submitted, and to have voluntarily sent men to Junaga(Jh 
.to be instructed in Islam* and to settle in Gujarat, Shortly after- 
wards they again became troublesome, and the - king' advancing into 
Kachh completely, defeated them. About this time a learned m^n, 
Mulla Mahmud Samarkandi, on his way from the Dakhan to Central 
Asia, complained to the kiug that he had been robbed by the pirates of 

• Jagat or Dwdrka,.^ On hearing of this outrage Mahmud Shdh march- 
ed to Jagat, took the fort, and destroyed the idol temples. . The 
pirates, ife the first instance, retired to the island of Shankhodara or 
Bet, but from this, too, after a stout resistance they were driven with 
great 'slaughter. The king built a mosque at Jagat, entrusted the 
government to Farhat-ul-Mulk, and himself returned to Jun^gadh. 
Before this Dw^rka had never been conquered. Bhim, the R^^ ja of 
Dwarka, was sent to Mnhafiz Khdn, the governor of Ahmeddbdd, with 
orders that he was to be hewn in pieces and a piece fastened to every 
gate of the dity. After settling the affairs of Sorath, the king turned 


^ Man^cifera indica, Mimusops hexandra, Eugenia jambolana, Eicu» glomerata, 
Tamarindus indica, and Emblica officinalis. 

3 Kh4nts are still found chiefly inBordth. See Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 142.' 

® The Tabak^t-i-Akbari says they were J^ts, Sir H. Elliot (History of India, 1. 496), 
represents the Sumr4s to he Agnikula Bdjputs of the Parmto.stook. The J^ejds 
had been ruling in Kachh since A.n. 1350'- 1365. 

* Dwafrka (north latitude 22® 35' ; east longitude 69®), on the north- western shore 
of Kithi^Tida, famous for its temple of Krishna. • 
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Ms face towards AhmedabM. On th| way bearing that a fleet of 
Ma-abar craft were annoying the Gnjard,t ports, he marched to Gogha, 
equipped a fleet to oppose the pirates^ and stopping at Cambay return- 
"ed to Ahmedabad.; , ■ / ■ .y ' ' 

In A,D. 1480, when Mahmiid SMh was at Jundgadh, Khudawand 
Khan and others, who were weary of the king^s constant warfare, 
incited his eldest son Ahmed to assume royal power. But Imdd? 
ul-Mulb, by refusing to join, upset their plans, and on the king^s 
return the congpira^ was stamped out. In the previous year 
(a.b. 1479) Mahmiid Shdh sent an army to ravage Chdmpdner, 
which he was determined to conquer. About this . time, hearing 
that the neighbourhood was infested with robbers, he founded 
the city of Mehmuddbdd on the banks of the Ydtrak, -about 
eighteen miles south of Ahmeddbdd. In a.d, 1482 there was a 
partial, famine in Gujardt, and the Clidmpdner country being exempt 
from scarcity the commandant of Moramli or ‘Easulabad, a post in the 
Gaekwdr^s Sdonli district on the Ghampdner frontier, made several forays 
across the border. In return the chief attacked the commandant and 
defeated him, killing most of his men and capturing two elephants and 
several horses. ;On hearing this Mahmdd Shdh set out for Baroda 
with a powerful army. When Mahmud reached Baroda the Edval of 
Chdmpdner, becoming alarmed, sent ambassadors and sued for forgive- 
ness. The king rejected his overtures, saying : ^ Except the sword and 
the dagger no message shall pass between me and you.*^^ The 
Edval made preparations for a determined ^resistance, and sent messen- 
gers to summon .Ghias-ud-din,Khilji of Malwa to his aid. To prevent 
this junction Mahmiid Bhdh entrusted the siege to his nobles and 
marched to Dohad, on which Sultan Ghias-ud-dm withdrew to 
Mdndu. On his return from Dohad the Sultan began building a Jdma 
Mosque at Champaner to show that he would liot leave the place 
till he ^ had taken the hill-fort of Pavdgad, After, the siege had 
lasted more than Wenty months (April 1483 - December 1484), the 
Musakndns noticed that for an hour or two in the morning most of the 
Eajpnts were of£ duty bathing and dressing. A morning assault was 
.planned and the first gate carried. Then Malik Ayaz Sultani find- 
ing a practicable breach passed through with some of his men and 
took the great gate. The Eavaf and his Eaj puts, throwing their 
women children and valuables into a huge fire, rushed out in a ^fierce 
but unavailing charge.^ 

The Haval and his minister Dungarshi fell wounded into the con- 
queror^s Hands, and, on refusing to embrace Islam, were put to death. 
The Ravals son, who was" entrusted to Seif-ul-Mulk, and instructed 
by him in the Muhammadan religion, afterwards, in the reign of Muzaffar 
Shdh (a.d. 1523 - 1526), was ennobled by the title of Nizatn-ul-Mulk. 
On the capture of Pdvagad in A.d. 1484, Mahmud Shah built a wall 
round the town of Chdmpaner, and’ made it his capital under the 
name of Muhammadabdd. Under Mahmud'^s orders the neigh- 


^ The Tabak^t-i"Akbari has ‘ To-morrow the sword of adamant shall answer your 
message/ ® Farishtab,’!!. 396 • 397* 
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bourlxood became stocked -witbi mangoes^ pomegranates^ figs, grapes, 
sngarcane, plantains, oranges, custard apples, khirnis or mens (Mimu- 
sops iridica or hexandra), jackfruit, and eocoapalms, as well as with roses, 
chrysanthemums, jasmins, champds, and sweet pandanus. A saMal 
gro’ssenear Ohampaner is said to have had trees large enough to help the 
Musalman nobles to build their mansions. At the instance of the Sultdn 
a Khurasani beautified one of the gardens with fountains and cascadeB.* 
A Gujarati named Halur learning the principle improved on his master^s 
design in a garden about four miles west of Ch^-mpaner, which in his 
honour still bears the name Hdlol.^ 

In Mahmud^s r^ign an instance is mentioned of the form of compen- 
sation known as vallar. Some . merchants bringing* horses and other 
goods for sale from Ir^b and Khurasd,n were plundered in Sirohi limits. 
The king caused them to give in writing tlie price of their horses and : 
stuSs, and paying them from his - own treasury recovered the amount 
from the Raja of Sirohi. . . * * . 

InA.D.'1494~9^ MahmM wentagainst BaliMur Kh^n Gil^ui, a vassal 
of the Bahmanis, w^ from Goa and Dabhol^ had so harassed -the 
Gujard,t harbours that, from the failure of the supply of betelmit, 
coriander seed had to be eaten, with betel leaves. The^ahmani Sultan, 
fearing the consequences to himself, marched against BahMur *Khah, 
and, capturing him alive, struck off his head, and sent it to the- 
Gujarat monarch, who returned to his own country. Tn a.d. 1499 - 1500, 
hearing that Ndsir-ud-dm qf M^lwa had killed his father Ghi^s-ud-din 
and seated himself on the* throne, the Sulthn prepared to advance 
against him, but was appeased by N^sir-ud-din's humble attitude. 
The next seven . years passed without any warlike expedition. 
In A.n. -1507,1 jhear Daman on his way to Cheul, Mahmtid heard of 
the victory gained at Oheul over the Portuguese by the Gujarat squadron 
under Malik Ay^z Sult5.ni, in concert with the Turkish fleet. In a.d, 
1508 Mahmud succeeded in .placing his nephew Miran Muhammad 
‘Adil Khan Fdruki on the throne of Asir-Burhd^npur. Prom 1508 
Mahmud remained at his capital till his death in December a.d. 1518 
at the age of sixty-seven years and three months, after a reign of fifty- 
four years and one month. Mahmud was buriedat Sarkhej,^ and received 


^ Mirat-i-Sikaiidari, 112 - 114. 

2 D^bhol (iiortli latitude 17® 34t; east longitude 73® 36'), on tlic nortb of the 
liver V asbisbti (called Halewacko and Kalewacko by the early navigators.- See Badger's 
Varthema, page 114 note 1 ) in the British district of . Batiicigirh About this time, 
accoi'ding to Athanasius ^Nikitin (A.n. 1468-3474), Da!bhol was the great meeting place 
for all nations living along the coast of India and Ethiopia. In a.I). 3501 it'was taken 
by the Portuguese. Between A.D. 3 626 and 1630 an English factory was established hero, 
but by the end of the century trade had left D^bhol and has never returned. * ' 

3 Cheul, now Eevdauda (north latitude 18® 33' 5 east longitude 72° 59'), from about 
A.3>, 3500 to 1650 a place*of much trade. 

4 Mahmud Begada grbatly impressed travellers, whose strange ‘ tales of him made the 
king well-known in Europe. .Varthema (1503 - 3508) thus describes his manner of living ; 
‘ The long has constantly 20,000 horsemen. In the morning when he rises there come 
to his palace SO dephants, on each of which a man sits astride, and the said elephants 
do reverence to the king, and, excex>t this, they have nothing else to do^ When tho 
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tlie after-deatli title of Kliud^igan4-Halim or the Meek Lord. Immedi- 
ately before his death Sultan Mahmiid was infoi-med that Shah Ismdil 
Safawi of Persia had sent him % friendly embassy beaded by Yddgdr 
Beg Kazil“b4sh. As the Kazil-bashes ‘were known to be Shiihs the 
Snltaii, who was a staunch Siihni^ prayed that he might not be forced 
to see a ShialPs face dui'ing his last days. His ‘prayer was heard. 
He died before ’'the Persian embassy entered the city During the 
■last days of Sultan Mahmdd, Sayad Muhammad of Jaanpur, who, 
claimed to be the Mahdi or Messiah, came from Jaunpur and lodged 
in’ T4jkhan SaMr’s mosque near the Jamdlpur gate of Ahmedabdd. 
His sermons drew crowds, and were so persuasive- that he gained a 
large body of followers, who believed his eloquence to.be due to- hdl or 
inspiration. Mahmud^s ministers persuaded him not to see the 
Jaunpur preacher. • ■ 


king eatsj fif fey or sixty kinds o£ instruments, drums trumpets flageolets and fifes play, 
and tbe elephants again do him reverence. As for the king himself, his mustachios 
under his nose are so long that lie ties them over his head as a woman would tie her 
tresses, and he has a white beard that reaches to his gy:<lle.. As to his food, every day 
he eats poison (Hudibras* Prince whose ‘ daily food was asp and basilisk and toad not 
that he fills his stomach with it, but he eats a certain quantity, so that when he wishes 
to destroy any great person he *iakes him come before him strip j)ed and naked, and then 
eats certain fruits' whicla are called ohofole (Jdi;phal^ nutmeg), like a muscatel nut. He 
also eats certain leaves called tamboli (pan or betel leaf) like the leaves of a sour orange, 
and with these he eats lime of oyster shells. When he has. chewed this well he spurts it 
out on the person he wishes to kill,- and so in the space of half an hour the victim falls, 
to the ground dead. The Sultdu has also three or four thousand women, and every night 
that he sleeps with one, she is found dead in the morning.’ Barbosa (a,d. 151 1) goes further 
(Stanley’s Trans. 57), saying tl\at so soaked was the king with x^oison tha-t if a fly set- 
tled oirhis hand it swelled and immediately fell dead. This was the result of his early 
traiuing. For, on Varthema’s comx^anion asking how it was that the king could eat 

f oison in this manner, certain merchants, who were older than the Sultdn, answered that 
is father had fed him upon poison from his childhood. (Badger’s Varthema, 110.) 
Of the origin of Mahmud’s surname Begada two explanations are given : (1) ‘ From 
his mustachios . being large and twisted like a bullock’s horn, such a bullock being 
'called Begado ; (2) that the word comes from the Gujar^iti he, two, and a fort, the 
people givinghim this title in honour of his capture of Jtindgaclh (a.,d. 1472) and Chdm- 
pdner {a.d. H84),’ (Bird’s History of Gujarat, 202 ; Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 74.) 
Varthema’s accft'unt of 'the poison-eating is 'probably „an exaggeration of the SuMn’s 
habit of ox:>ium-eating to which from his infancy he was addicted. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(Persian Text, 761) “speaks of the great physical power of Mahmud and of his wonderful 
appetite. Mahmtxd’s daily food weighed forty sers the ser being 35 bahlulis a little 
over half a p'ound. He used to eat about, three pounds (5 sers) of parched gram* 
to dessert. For breakfast, after his morning prayer, Mahmfid used to consume a 
cupfull of pure Makkah honey with a second cui^full of clarified butter and fifty small 
plantains called At night they set by bis bed two plates ’ of mmMsds 
or minced mutton sausages. In the morning Mahmud seeing the empty plates used 
to give thanks ; ‘ Oh Allah,’ he said, ^ hadst thou not given this unworthy slave rule over 
Gujarat, who could have filled his ‘stomach.’ His virile powers were as unusual as his 
appetite. The only woman who could bear his embraces unharmed was a powerful 
Abyssinian -girl who was his great favourite. Of the wealth and weapons kept in, store- 
the Mirat-i-Sikandari gives the following details regarding the great expedition against 
Jdn^gadh (Persian Text, 94) : The Sultan ordered the treasurer to send with the army 
gold coins worth five hrorSy 1100 Egyptian Allemand Moorish and Khurdsdni swords mth^ 
gold • handles weighing 2^ to 3 pounds (4-5 sers)^ 1700 daggers and poignards with 
gold handles weighing 1 to 1^ pounds (2-3 sers)^ and ^OOO Arab and Turin borses with 
gold-embroidered housings. All this treasure of poin and weapons the. Sult4n spent in 
j>resents to Ms army (Ditto, 94 - 95), 

* Ferishtah, . II. 404.- The Mirat-i-Sikandan (Persian Tex;t> 148, 149) calls the 
Persian ambassador Ibrdhim KhJln- 
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Malimfid Begada^s eotirtwas adorned by several pious and bigb- 
minded nobles. . In life tbey vied with one another in generotis acts ; and 
after deaths according to the Persian poet Urfi, they left their traces in the 
characters and carvings of sto6e trails and marble piles.: Pirst among 
these nobles the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 1^2/142) mentions 
Dawar-ul-Mnlk, whose god-fearing administration made* Ms estates so 
prosperous that they were coveted by princes of the blood. As Thana- 
ddr of Amron in north Kdthidvdda,.he spread the light of IsMm from* 
Morvi to Bhu], and after his death his fame as a spirit-ruling guardian 
drew hosts gf sick and possessed to Ms shrine near Morvi. The second 
was Malik Ayaz, governor of Din, who built the strong fortress after- 
wards reconstruoted by the Portuguese. He also* built a tower on an 
under- water rock, and from the tower drew a massive iron' chain across 
the mouth of the harbour. A substantial bridge over the creek, that 
rims through the island of Diu^ was afterwards destroyed by the Portu- 
guese. The third was Khuddwand Khdn Alim, the founder of Alimpura* 
a subm'b to the south of Ahmeddbdd, adorned with a mosque of sandstone 
and marble. He introduced the cultivation of melons figs and 
‘ sugarcane into Gujardt frQid Bijapur. The fourth was Imdd-ul-Mulk 
Asas who founded Isanpur, a suburb between 8Mh AJam^s suburb oi 
Mampur and Batwa, and planted along, the road groves of khirjits a,nd. 
mangoes. The fifth was Tajkhdn Sabir, so loved of Ms peers that after 
his death none of them would accept his title. The sixth was Malik 
Sprang Kiwdm-iil-Mulk, a Bdjput by birth, the founder of the suburb 
o£ Sarangpur and its mosque to the east of Ahmeddbdd. , The seventh 
and eighth were the Khurdpdni brothers Aazam and Mo^zzam, who built 
a cistern, a mosq^ie, and a tomb between Ahnieddbdd and Sarkhej. 

Besides Khalil Khdn, who succeeded Mm, Mahniud had three sons : 
Muhammad Kala, Apd. Khdn, and Ahmed Khdn. Kala, son of Rani 
Rup Manjhri died during his father’s lifetime as did his mother, who* 
was buried in Mdnek Chauk in Ahmedabdd in the building known 
as the Rani^s Hazira. The second son Apa Khan was caught tres- 
passing in a noble’s harim, and was ordered by the Sultan to be 
poisoned. The thii’d son was the Ahmed Khan whom* Khudawand 
Khdn sought to raise to the throne during Sultan Mahmud,b lif etime. 

Muhammad was succeeded by Khalil Khan, the son* of Rdni Hirabai 
the danghter of a Rajput chieftain named Nagd Edna who’ lived on 
the bank of the Mahi, On ascending- the throne, at the age of twenty- ’ 
seven, Khalil adopted the title of Muzaffar Shah. Per some time 
before his father’s death, Prince Khalil Khan had been living at Baroda 
and shortly after his accession he visited that neighbourhood, and founded 
a town which he named Daulatdbdd. In a.d, 1514 Rav Bhlm, the son 
of Edv Bhan of Idar, defeated Ain-ul-Mulk, governor of Patan, who 
was coming to Ahmeddbad to pay Ms respects to the king. This ofiieer 
had turned aside to punish the Rdv for some disturbance he had created, 
but failing in his^purpose, was himself defeated. On the approach of 
Mtizafiar Shdh, Idar ■was abandoned by the Rav, who -made’hfs peace 
with difficulty and only by agreeing to pay a heavy tribute. Mean- 
while the’ king marched to Godhra, and so to Mdlwa by way of Doliad, 
whose fort he caused to be repaired, and soon after went on to- Dhdr. 
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After a short stay in Mdlwa, thinking it* mean to take advantage of 
the distracted condition of Mahmdd of Mdlwa^, who was at war with 
his noblesi Mnzaffiar returned to Muhammad^Md (Champ^ner). At 
this time R^imal, nephew of the late E^v Bhim of fdar, expelled the 
Rav^s son Bhdrmal by tihe aid of his father-in-law Eana Sdnga of 
Ciiitof, and succeeded to the chieftainship of Idar. The king was 
displeased at the interference of the Edna^ and directed Nizam Khdn^ 
the governor of Ahmednagar, to expel Rdimal and -reinstate Bhdrmal, 
Nizam Ehan took Idar and gave it to Bhdrmal. Rdimal betook him- 
self to the hills where Nizam Khan incautiously pursuing and engaging 
him lost many men. When the rains w^ere over the Sultan visited I^'dar. 
Shortly after, Nizdm Khdn, the governor of Ahmednagar, fell sick 
and was called to court. He left Idar in, charge of Zahir-ul-Mulk at 
the head of a hundred horse. Raima! made a sudden raid on Idar and 
killed ZaMr-ul-Mulk and twenty^se^en of his men. On hearing of this 
reverse Sultan MuzafEar ordered Nizdm Khdn to destroy Bijapur.^ In 
A.©, 15i7, the nobles of M4lwa besought Muzaffar^s interference, alleging 
that the Hindu minister Meddni Rai was planning to depose the Malwa 
Sultdn, Mahmud Ehiljij and usurp the throne. Muzaffar ^ah pro- 
' mised to come to their help, and shortly after Sultdn Mahmud Khil|i, 
escaping from the surveillance of Medani Hai, himself sought the aid 
of the Gujardt monarch. In a.d. 1518 Muzaffar Shah marched by 
Godhra into Mdlwa, and' on his arrival at -D.hdr, that town was 
evacuated by Medani Rai. The Gujardt king next besieged Mandu 
and Meddni Rdi summoned the Chitor Edna to his aid. When the . 
Rana had reached Sdrangpur, Muzaffar Shdh detaching a force caused 
the Edna to retire, while the Gujarat soldiers exerted themselves so 
strenuously thdt they captured Mdndu, recovering the girdle which 
Kutb-nd-dinhad lost at the battle of Kapadvanj . This conquest virtually 
placed Malwa in Muzaffar^s power, but he honourably restored the 
kingdom to Sultdn Mahmud Khiljr, and, withdrawing to Gujardt, 
proceeded to Muhammad dbad. In a.d. 1519, news was received of 
, the defeat and capture of Sultdn Mahmud Khilji by the Rana of Chitor. 
Muzaffar Shah sent a force to protect M4ndu. But the Rana, who 
distinguished himself by releasing the Sultdn of Malwa and keeping 
his son in his stead as a hostage, enjoyed continued good fortune. 
Some , time before these events a or bard .in the presence of 
Nizdm Khan, the governor of Idar, boasted that the Edna of Chitor 
would never fail to help Rana Rdimal of Idar. The angry governor • 
said ‘ Whose dog is Edna Sanga to hSlp Rdimal while we are here/- 
Nizdm Khan called a dog Sanga, chained him in the fort, and dared the 
Rana lo carry him away. His successes enabled Sanga, to answer the 
challenge. In consequence of dissensions at head-quarters Nizam Khan 
withdrew to Ahmednagar leaving a small garrison in Idar. When 
Edna Sdnga, appeared before Idar the garrison resisted but wei^e slain 
to a man.' The Edna advanced to Ahmednagar and severely defeated 
Nizdm Khan who withdrew tq^Ahmedahad, while the Rana plundered 
Tishalnagar.^ In a.d. 1521, Malik Aydz Sultdni, the governor of 
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Sorath., was sent with.a larg^and carefully equipped force to revenge . 
this inroad. Dissensions between* Malik Aydz and the Gujdrat nobles 
prevented this expedition doing more than burn’ and despoil both 
Dungarppr and Bansvada. Muzaffar Sh^h, greatly displeased with 
the result, was pre]3ariag to march against Chi tor, when .he was 
dissuaded by a submissive embassy from that chief/ who sent his son 
to AhmedaMd with valuable presents for the, king. Shortly after- 
wards, on the, death of Malik Ay az, Muzaffar Slxdh confirmed his 
elder son Malik Ts-hak in his father^s rank and possessions. Malik 
Is-hdk remained in. Sorath- which was confirmed as his jdgh\ In 
the following year the Bultto went about his dominions strengthening 
his frontier posts, especially tfie fort of Modasa, which he rebuilt. 
.About A.n. 1524 prince B^Mdur lihdn, ostensibly dissatisfied with 
the smallness of his estates but really to remove himself from the 
jealousy of his brother Sikandar who being appointed heir-apparent 
was seeking his life, left Gujdrat and withdrew to Hindustan. 
King Muzaffar, after formally appointing his son Sikandar Kh^n 
his heir, died at Ahmedab4d in A.n. 1526, after a reign of fourteen 
years and nine months. Muzaffar was buried in the shrine ‘of Sheikh 
Ahmed Khattu at Sarkhej near his father^ s grave. He was, the most - 
learned and one of the most pious of the Ahmeddbad Sultans. So 
extreme an abstainer was he that not only during his whole life did 
he eschew intoxicating drugs and liquor but he never again rode a 
favourite horse because the horse was cured by a draught of wine. 
.He was an accomplished musician, a . finished horseman, a practised 
swordsman, and withal so modest and humble in his dress and temper 
that observing once to a favourite page how simple andr yet graceful 
his own tui'ban was the boy laughed : ' Ay, if‘ the turbtos of Mullahs 
and Bohoras are graceful, then is your Majesty^s.*’ » The Sultan said 
^ I should have been .proud to have my turban likened to a Mullah^s, why 
compare it with the headdress of a 'schismatic Bohora.’’ Muzaffar was 
careful never to pain the feelings of those ground him. He suspected 
Kiwdm-ul-Mulk who was in charge of his drinking w^ev but contented 
himself with breathing over the water one of the verses of the Kuraah 
which make poison harmless.^ During his reign’ cultivation, increased 
so much in JhaMvdcla that it became necessary • to. reserve certain 
wastd land for pasture. In 1526 the rains held off so long that famine 
began to rage. The SnlMn exclaimed, ^ Oli Allah ! If thou scour gest 
the country for the sins of its king take his life and spare thy 
creatures.-' The prayer was heard and -the soul of the guardian Sultan 
. passed in a flood of gracious rain.^ 

After Sikandar Sh^h had been in 'power a few months Ite was 
murdered by Imdd-ul-Mulk' ‘Khush *Kadam, who seated a younger 
brother of Sikandar^s, named Nasir Khan, on the throne with the title 
■ of Mahmud II. and governed on his behalf. The only event of Sikan- 
dar^s reign was the destruction of an army sent against his brother 


^ The YQTs^e ’supposed to possess the Highest virtue against poison is the last verse of. 
Chap, cvi. of the Kur^4u. Serve the*Lord of this House who supplieth them with 

food agaiiist hunger and maketh them free from fear. 

2 Mir^t-i-Sikandari (Pers., Manuscript), 374 , 175,194. . 
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Tiatif KMn wEo was helped by Earn Bbim. of Mnnga.^ vThe nobles 
deserted Imad-ul-Mulk^s cause/ and prince BiMdur Kban^ .returning 
to Gujardt fipni H was joined by many supporters prominent 

among whom was T4>j EMn^ proprietor of Dhandhuka. Babddur 
marched at once on Champa nerj captured and executed Imdd-ul« 
*Mulk and poisoning Nasir Ehd;n ascended the throne in A.b. 1537 
wdth 'the title T)£ Baliadur Sliah. His brother* Latif Khan, aided by 
Edja Bhim of the Kohistan or Midland of now asserted his claim 
to the throne. He was defeated, and fell, wounded into the hands of 
the Gujarat army and died of his wounds'* and was buried at*HaloL 
Eaja Bliim was slain. As Bhim^jg successor Edisingh plundered 
Doliad, a large force was sent againt him, commanded by Taj Khan, 
who laid waste E^isin^'^s country and dismantled his forts. Soon 
after Bahiadur Shdh visited Cambay, and found that Malik Is-h^k 
the governor* of Soraih had, in the interests of the Portuguese, 
attempted to seize Din but had been repulsed by the Gujarat admiral 
Mahmud Aka. The SulMn* entrusted Diu to Kiwam-ul-Mulk and 
Jimagadh to Muj^hid Khan Bhikan and returned to Ahmedabad. 
In 1527 he enforced tribute from Idar and the neighbouring 
country. During one of his numerous expeditions he went to 
hunt in Nandod and received the homage of the Eaja. ’ As the 
Portuguese were endeavouring , to establish thtoselves on the coast of 
Sorath, and, if possible, to obtain Diu, the king was constantly a.t 
Cambay Diu and Goghato frustrate their attempts,. and he now directed 
the construetion of the fortress of Broach. At tliis time Muhammad 
Kh^n, ruler of A sir and Burhanpur, requested Bahdduris aid on 
behalf of Imdd-iil-Mulk, ruler of Berar. ' Bahadur Shah -started at 
once and at Nandurb^r was joined -by Muhammad Khan Asiri, and 
thence •proceeded to Burhanpur, where he w^is met by Imad Sh^li 
from Gavalgad. , After certain successes he made peace between 
Burhan Nizam Sh^h and Imad Shah G^vali, and returned to Gujarat. 
Jdm Firhz the ruler of Tatha in Sindh now sought refuge with 
Bahadur Shah from the oppression either ofthe Ghoris or of the 

^ Botli tlie Mirat-i-Sikanclari (287) and FarisMali ,(IL 419) place Mnnga in Nandni^ilr- 
Sultdnpnr- The f nrtlieV reference to Hafna Bliim o£ Fal seems to apply totbe same 
man as the Rana Bhim of Mnnga* Mnnga may then he Mohangad that is Chota Udepnr*. 

® Mirat"i“Sikandan Persian . 225 - 326 : Farishtali, II. 425-428. The Gnjar^lt 

Musalnidn historians give a somewhat vague application to the ‘wwd Pal which means 
a hank or step downwards to the ])lain. In the Mirat-i- A'hmedi {P^hlanpni* Edition, page 
1G8) PiUvarAIi, whose climate is proverbially bad, ^nclndQ^ Godhra Ali. Mohan and 
Riijpipla that is the rough eastern fringe of the plain land of Gujara't from the Mahi 
to the Tapti, As the Raja of Raiidod or Rajpipla was the leading chief south of fdar 
Colonel Watson took referehces to the RAja of Pdl to apply to the Raja of Riijpipla. 
^n examination of the passages in which the name P^1,l occurs seems to show, that the 
hill country to the east rather than to the south of Pdv%ad or Ohiiinii^lner is meant. 
In A.x». 1527 Latif Khdii the rival of Bahadur Sh^h after joining the feja Bhim in his 
■koMsfan or highlands of Pill when wounded, is taken into HaJlol. The same passage 
contains a reference to the Ba'ja of ISf^ndod as some one disliinct from the Raja of P^l* 
In A.D, 1633 Riiisiiigh of Pal tried to .rescue Mahmud Khilji on his way from Mdnduin 
!Maflwa to Chafmp^ner. ' In A.n. 3 651 Isfdsir Ehafn fled to ChAmpdner and died in the 
P^l hills. These references seem to agree in allotting Pal to the hills of B^ria and of 
Mohan or ■ Chfeota Udepur. This identification is in accord with the local use of PM* 
Mr. pollen, I.C.S., LL.D., Political Agent, Rewa Kdntha, writes {8th Jan. 3895); Bhils 
Kolis and traders all apply the word PAl to the B4na Pil which besides Bdria talies iu 
Sanjeli and the I^uvanagar-Saliclt uplands in Godhra, 
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Cliapter'IL Mughals and was hospitably received. In a.d. 1528 Bahadur mad^ 
Ihniu^ib^d expedition into the Dakhan- which, ended in a battle at Daulatabdd. 

Kings, The issne of this battle seems to have been nnfavourabk as hardly any 
A.i>. i-i03 - 1673. reference to the campaign remains. NextVyear (a.d. 1529) at the 
Baha'dur, request of Jaafar or Khizr Khan, son of Imad iShah Gdvali, who was 

1527-1636. sent to Gujarat to solicit BahMurk help, he again marched f or th^ 

Dakhan. As he passed through Muler Biharji the Baja of Biglan gave 
him his daughter in marriage and in return received the title of Bahr 
Khan. From Baglan Bahr Khan was told off to ravage Cheul 
. which by this time had 'fallen into the hands of the Portuguese. 
Bahadur himself advanced ^ to > Ahmednagar, took the fort and 
destroyed many of the buildings. Purandhar also was sacked of its 
stores of goldJ From Ahmednagar BabMur Shdh passed to Burhanpnr^ 
and there his general Kaisar Kh^n gained a victory over the united 
forces of Nizam Shah, Malik Berid, and Ain-ul-Mulk. After having 
the public sermon read in his name both in Ahmednagar and in 
Bnrhanpur Bahddur returned to Gujarat and for some time refrained 
' from interfering in the affairs of the Dakhan. 

Turks at Diu, ‘ Between A.D. 1526 and 1530 certain .Turks under one Mustafa 
1526 - 1530. . came to Gujardt, traders according to one account according to another 
part of a Turkish fleet expected to act against the Portuguese. Din 
was assigned them as a place of residence and the command of tlie island 
' . w-as granted to Malik Tughdn^ son of Malik Ay^z, the former governor. 

■ . In A.D. 1580 the king marched to N%or, and gave an audience both 

to Prathii4j R‘S.ja of Dungarpur and -to the ambassadors from Rdiia 
Ratansi of Cbitor. The Rnfnak ambassadors complained of encroach- 
ments on Ohitor by Mahmud of M4lwa. Mahmud promised to appear 
before Bahadur to explain the alleged encroachments. Bahadur 
waited. At last as Mahmud failed to attend Bahadur said ha would 
go and meet Mahmdd. He invested Mdndu and received with favour 
certain deserters from Mahmdd^^ army. The fortress fell .and Sultdn 
Mahmdd and his seven sons were captured. The success of the siege 
was due to Bahadurk personal prowess. He sealed an almost inao- 
• • * cessible height and sweeping down from it with a handful of men 

Capture of Mdndu, 4ook the fort, a feat which for daring and dash is described as unsur- 
1530, passed in the history of Musalman Gujarat.^ After passing the rainy 

' season at Mandu Bahiidur Shah went to Bnrhanpur to visit his 

nephew Miran Muhammad Shah. At Eurhdjipur Bahadur under the 
influence of the great priest-statesman Shdh Tahir, was reconciled with 
Burhan Nizam and gave him the royal canopy he had taken from 
Mdlwa. Bahadur offered Sh4h Tahir the post of minister. Sh^h Tahir 
declined saying he must, make a pilgrimage to Makkah. He retired 
* to Ahmednagar and there converted Burhan Nizam Shah to the 
Shiah faith.® In the same year, hearing that Mansingji, R^ja of 

^ Parandhar about twenty miles soutn by east of Poona, one of tbe greatest of Dakhan 
MU forts. 

,2 Mirat-i»Sikandari, 23S, 239 5 Parishtah, II, 430. According to tbe Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(239) tbe Bulletin en<iuired on which side^ was the loftiest height. They told him that 
in the direction of Bongad-Chitanri the .hill was extremely high. These 4^tails show that 
the cUffi scaled by Bahadur was in the extreme south-west of Mandu where a -high nearly 
isolated point stretches out from the main plateau. For details see Appendix II. M^ndu. 

2 Miratd-Bikandarij 241 - 24:2 j Parishtah, IL 432, 
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Halvad,^ had killed the commandant of DasMa Bahddnr despatched 
Khdn Khanaix against him. Viramgam and Mandal were reft from 
the Jhala chieftains^ and eyer after formed part of the crown dominions. 
When Snltdn Mahmiid Khilji and his sons were being conveyed to 
the fortress of Champaner, Raisingh^ Raja of Pdlj endeavoured to 
rescue them. The attempt failed, and the prisoners w^ere put to death 
by their guards. In a.d. 15S1, on Bahadur^s return from Bnrhanpiii 
to Dhdr, hearing that Silehdi the Rdjput chief of Raisin in east 
Mdlwa kept in captivity certain Muhammadan women who had belonged 
to the harim of Sultan Nasir-ud-din of M^lwa, Bahadur marched 
against him and forced him to surrender and embrace Isldm. The 
chief secretly sent to the Rana of Chitor for aid and delayed handing 
over Rdisin. On learning this Bahadur despatched a force to keep 
Chitor in check and pressed the siege. At his own request, Silehdi was 
sent to persuade the garrison to surrender. But their reproaches stung 
him so sharply, that, joining with them, and after burning their women 
and children, they sallied forth sword in hand and were all slain. Raisin 
fell into Bah^dur^s hands, and this district together with those of 
Bhilsa and Chanderi were entrusted to the government of Sultan Alam 
Lodhi. The king now went to Gondwana to hunt elephants, and, 
after capturing many, employed his army in reducing G?igraun and 
other minor fortresses.^ In A.d. 1532 he advanced against Chitor, but 
raised the siege on receiving an enormous ralcisom. Shortly afterwards 
his troops took the strong foi*t of Eantanbhur.^ About this time on 
receipt of news that the Portuguese were usurping authority the Sultdn 
repaired to Diu. Before he arrived the Portuguese had taken to flight, 
leaving behind them an enormous gun which the Sult’^n ordered to 
be dragged to Chdmpdner. 

Before A.D. 1532 was over Bahddur Shdh quarrelled with Humd-ydn, 
emperor of Delhi. The original ground of quarrel was that Bahadur 
Shah had sheltered Sultdn Muhammad Zamdn Mirza the grandson 
of a daughter of the emperor Bdbar (a.d. 1482-1530). HumAyun'’s 
anger was increased by an insolent answer from the Gnjardt king. 
Without considering that he had provoked a powerful enemy, 
Bahadur Shdh again laid siege to Ghitoiv and though he heard 
that Humdyiin had arrived at Gwdlior, he would not desist from 
•the siege. In March 1535 Chitor fell into the hands of the Gujarat 
king but near Mandasdr his army was shortly afterwards routed by 
Humayun. According to one account, the failure of the Gujardt army 
was due to Bahadur and his nobles being spell-bound by looking at a 
heap of salt and some cloth soaked in indigo which were mysteriously 
left before Bahddnr^s tent by an unknown elephant. The usual and 
probably true explanation is that Rumi Khan the Turk, head of the 
Gujarat artillery, betrayed Bahddur^s interest."^ Still though Rtimi 
Kh^n^s treachery may have had a share in Bahddur^s defeat it seems 
probable that in valour, discipline, and tactics the Gujariit army was 


^ Halvad is a former capital of the chief of Bhringadhra in K^thi£lv4,da. 
® G^graun in Central India about seventy miles north-east of Ujjaia. 

* Bantanbhiir about seventy-five miles south by east of Jaipur, 

^ HirAt-i-Sikaii^ari Persian Text, 268 ^ l*arishtah, IL 
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inferior to the Mnghals. Bahddur Shah, nnaceustomed to defeat, lost 
heart and fled to Mandu, which fortress was speedily taken by Humayfm. 
From Mnndu the king fled to Chdmp^ner, and finally took refuge in 
Din. Champdner fell to Humdynn, and the whole of Gujarat, except 
Sorath, came under his rule. At this time Sher Shah Sur revolted, in 
Bihdr and Jaunpur, and Humayun returned to Agra to oppose him 
leaving his brother Hinddl Mirza in AhniedabM, Kdsam Beg in 
Broach, and YddgarNdsir Mlrza in Patan. As soon as Humayon 
departed, the country rose against the Mughals, and his old nobles 
requested the king to join them. Bahadur joined them,and, defeating the 
Mughals at Kanij near Mahmud^bdd, expelled them from Gujarat. 
During Humdyun'’s time of success BahMur Sh^h, being forced to court 
the Portuguese, hadgranted them leave to erect a factory in Diu. Instead 
of a factory the Portuguese built a fort. When he recovered his king- 
dom, Bahadur, repenting-of his alliance with the Portuguese, went to 
Sorath to persuade an army of Portuguese, whom he had asked to 
come to his assistance, to return to Goa. When the Portuguese arrived 
at Diu five or .six thousand strong the Sultan hoping to get rid of 
them by stratagem, repaired to Diu and endeavonred to get the viceroy 
into his power. The viceroy excused himself, and in return invited 
the king to visit his ship. Bahadur agreed, and on his way hack was 
attacked and slain, in the thirty-first year of his life and the eleventh 
of his reign. According to the author of the Mir^t-i-Sikandari the 
reason of Bahadur^s assassination was that a paper from him to the 
kings of the Dakhan, inviting them to join him in an alliance against 
the Portuguese, had fallen into the hands of the Poituguese viceroy. 
Whatever may have been the provocation or the intention, the result 
seems to show that while both sides had treacherous designs neither 
party was able to cany out his original plan, and the end was unprer 
meditated, hurried on by mutual suspicions.-^ Up to the defeat of 
SulUn Bahadur by Hum^ytin, the power of Gujarat was at its height. 
Cadets of noble Rajput houses, Prithira'j, the nephew of Rana Sanga 
of Ohitor, and Narsingh Deva the cousin of the E4ja of GwAlior, were 
proud to enrol themselves as the Sultanas vassals. The Raja of 
JBaglana readily gave Bahadur SMh his daughter. Jam Firuz of 
Tatlia in Sindh and the sons of Bahliil Lodhi were suppliants at his 
court. M^lwa was a dependency of . Gujardt and the Nizam Sh^his 
of Ahmednagar and Naslrkhan of Burhanpur acknowledged him as 
overlord, while the Fdrfikis of Khandesh were dependent on Bahadur's 
constant help.^ 

On the death of king Bahadur in A.n. 1536^ the nobles, of Gujard,t 
invited his sister-'s son Muhammad SMh Asiri to succeed him. 
Muhammad Shah died shortly after his accession, and the nobles 
conferred the crown on Mahmud Khdn, son of Latif Khin, brother of 
Bahadur Shah, and he ascended the throne in a.d. 1636, when only 
eleven years of age. The government of the country was carried 
, on by Darya Kh^n and Irndd-ul-Mulk, who kept the king under 


* A detaaled account o£ the death of Sultan Bahafdur is given in the Appendix* 
^ Mirat-i-Sitodari Per&ian !lrext, 233. Compare Farishtah, II, 427, 
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strict surveillance. Darya Khan resolved to overthrow Imad-iihMulk 
and acquire supreme power. With this object he obtained an order 
from the kingj whom^ on the pretence of a hunting expedition^ lie 
removed from Ahmeddb^d^ directing Imad«ul-Miilk to retire to 
his estates in JhdlavMa. Six months later, taking the Sult-ln 
with him, Darya Khan led an army into JhaMvada, and defeating 
ImM-nl-Mulk in a battle at Patri, fifty two miles west of Ahmeddbad^ 
pursued him to Burhanpur, and there defeated Imdd-ul-Mulk^s ally 
the ruler of Khandesli and forced Imdd-ui-Mulk to fly to Mdlwa.^ 
After this success Darya Khdn became absorbed in pleasure, and 
resigned the management of the kingdom to Alam Khan Lodhi. The 
king, dissembling his dissatisfaction at the way he w^as treated, pre- 
tended to take no interest in affiairs of state. Alam Khan Lodhi, 
seeing the carelessness of Darya Khdn, began to entertain ambitious 
designs, and retiring to his estate of Dhandhtika invited the king to 
join him. Mahmud Shah, believing him to be in earnest, contrived 
to escape from surveillance and Joined Alam Khan, On discovering 
the king^s flight, Darya Khan raised to the throne a descendant 
of Ahmed Sliiili by the title of Muzafiar Shdh, and striking coin 
ill his name set out with an army towards Dhandhiika. Alam Khan 
and the king met Mm at -Dhdr in Dholka, and a battle was fought 
in which Mahmud and Alam Klidn were defeated. The king fled 
to Ranpur, and thence to Pdhid, while Alam Khan fled to Sadra. 
Darya Khan occupied Dhandhuka ; but his men, dissatisfied at being 
placed in opposition to the king, rapidly deserted, some Joining Alam 
Khan and some Mahmud Shak Soon after the king Joined Alam 
Khan and marched on Alimedabdd, whither Darya Khan had preceded 
them. The citizens closed, the gates against Darya Khan, but he 
forced an entry by way of the Burhdnpur wicket. Hearing of the 
king's approach Darya Khan fled to Mubarak Sh4h at Burhanpur, 
leaving his family and treasure in the fortress of Chdmpaner. 

The king entered AhmeddbM, and soon after captured Champaner. 
Alam Khan now obtained the recall of Im^d-nl-Mulk, who received a 
grant of Broach and the port of Sm-at. Shortly afterwards Mahmud 
Shah began to show favour to men of low degree, especially to one' 
Charji, a birdeatcher, whom he ennobled by the title of Muhafiz Khan, 
Oharji counselled Mahmud to put to death Sultan AM-ud-dm Lodhi 
and Shujaat Kh^n, two of the principal nobles ; and the king, without 
consulting his ministers, caused these men to be executed. The nobles 
Joining together besieged Mahmud Shah in his palace, and demanded 
that Muhafiz Khan should be surrendered to them;, but the king refused 
to give him up. The nobles then demanded an audience, and this the 
king granted, Muhafiz Khdn, though warned of his danger, being 
foolishly present. On entering the royal presence Alam Khdn signalled 
to his followers to slay Muhafiz, and he was killed in spite of the 
king^s remonstrances. Mahmfid then attempted to kill himself, but 
was prevented and placed under guard, and the chief nobles took it in 
turn to watch him. Strife soon arose between Alam Khan and Mujahid- 


^ Mkat-i-tSikazidari, Persian Text, 202. 
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lihin and his brother, and the two latter nobles contrived the king^s 
escape and sacked the honses of Alam Khdri and his followers. Alam 
Khan escaped to Pethapnr in the Mahi Kaiitlia. He then joined 
Darya Khan, whom he called from the Dakhan, and obtained help in 
money from Imdd-ul-Mulk of Surat and from Alp Khan of Dhoika. 
Imad-ul-Mulk wrote to the Sultan asking forgiveness for the rebels. 
But before the Sultan, who was mercifully disposed, could grant them 
pardon, Alam Khan and Darya Khan again committed themselves by 
acts of open revolt. The Sultdn displeased with the part ImM-ul- 
Mulk had taken in the rising summoned him to Cliampaner where, 
with the Snltdn’s connivance, his camp was given over to pillage. 
The Sultan disclaimed all knowledge of this attack and at Im^d-ul- 
Mnlk^s request allowed him to go on pilgrimage to Makkah. In a.d. 
154?5 as he was preparing to start for Makkah ImJid-ul-Mnlk was killed. 
He was succeeded in Surat by Khudawand Khan Kumi, who had held 
Surat under him, and who, in spite of Portuguese opposition and 
intrigue, had five years before completed the building of Surat Castle.^ 
Meanwhile Alam Khdn and Darya Khan were driven from Gujarat 
and forced to take shelter with the sovereign of Dehli. The king now 
appointed as his own minister Afzal Kh^n, the miuister of the late 
.Bahadur Sh^h, and though Afzal Khan lived in retirement, his counsel 
was taken on measures of importance. Other great nobles were Sayad 
Mubarak, Fateh Khdn Baloeh, and Abdal Karim Kh^n, who received 
the title of Itimdd Kh^n, and was so etitirely in the SnlMn^s confidence 
that he was admitted to the harem. Mahmfid now consulted Asif 
Khan as to the propriety of eonqueriug Malwa. Asif Khan advised 
him rather to deprive the Rajput chiefs and proprietors of their wdntas 
or hereditary lands. The attempt to follow this advice stirred to 
resistance the chief men of Idar, Sirm, Diingarpur, B^nsvada, Luni- 
ydda, Rajpipla, Dohad, and the banks of the Mahi. The king 
strengthened his line of outposts, establishing one at Sirohiand another 
at Idar, besides fresh posts in other places. At the same time he 
began to persecute the Hindus, allowing them to be killed on the 
slightest pretence, branding Rajputs and Kolis, forcing them to wear 
a red rag on the right sleeve, forbidding them to ride in Ahmed^bdcl, 
and punishing the celebration of Holi and Diwali.^ In a.d. 1554 
Burba n, a servant of the king^s, conceived the^ idea of killing’ him and 
reigning in his stead. He accordingly gave his master an intoxicating 
drug, and when he was overcome with sleep stabbed him to the heart. 
Then summoning the principal nobles in the king’s name, he put to 
death Asaf Khan the prime minister and twelve others, and endeavoured 
to have himself accepted as Sultan. No one aided him ; even his 


^ A poet of tbe time, Mulla Muhammad of AstardbM, enshrined the date H. 947 
(A,i>. 1540) in the words J ’ / * , 

SADD BUWA2) BAR SIN AS-O^JANAI FIBANG2 IN BINAI, 

May this fabric press like a pillar on the breast 
, and the life of the Frank. 

Farishtah, 11. 447. The letter values that make 947 are: S=60j 6 — 2, 

d«4, Z>«2, r=200, ^*=60, y=»10, w==60, /i— .5, ^ = 3, a~l, /=»80, 

^*«a*200, n**50, y!»20, |/« 10, (ZskI, ^*=10, ns«50, ??wt60, (X as 3, y a 10, Total 947* 

^ MirStri-Sikandari, Persian Text, 328-27, 
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accomplices deserted him. Imdd-ul-Miilk Eumi/, Ulugh Khan, and 
others joined to oppose him^ and when marching against them he was 
cut down hy Shirwdn Khdn. Mahmud^ s persecutions had raised such 
bitter hate among the Hindus^ that they regarded Buiiian as a saviour, 
and after Burhan’s death are said to have made a stone image of him 
and worshipped it.® Mahmud moved his capital from i^hmeddbad to 
Mehmudabad, eighteen miles south of Ahmedabad where he built a 
palace and enclosed a deer park. At each corner of the park he 
raised a palace the stone walls and ceilings of which were ornamented 
with beautif ul and precious gold traceries and arabesques.^ His strict 
regard for public morals led him to forbid Muhammadan women 
visiting saints' tombs as the practice gave rise to irregularities . He 
died at the age of twenty-eight after a reign of eighteen years. 

On the death of Burhan;, the nobles elected as sovereign a descendant 
of the stock of Ahmed Shdh of the name of Ahmed Kh^n, and 
proclaimed him king by the title of Ahmed Shi-h II. At the same 
time they agreed that, as the king was young, Itimad Khan should 
carry on the government and they further divided the country among 
themselves, each one undertaking to protect the frontiers and preserve 
the public peace. Mubirak Shah of Khandesh, considering this a 
good opportunity, preferred a claim to the crown and marched to the 
frontier. An army led by the chief Gujarat nobles and accompanied by 
the young king met the invaders at the village of Rdnpur Kotria 
in Broach, the Gujarat army encamping on the north bank and the 
Khdndesh army on the south bank of the Narbada. Ndsir-ul-Mnlk, one 
of the Gujarat nobles, taking certaiiTof his friends into his confidence, 
determiued to remain neutral till the battle was over and then to fall 
on the exhausted troops and possess himself of both kingdoms. Sayad 
Mubarak, a descendant of the saint Shdhi Alam, who led the van of 
the Gujarat army, becoming aware of N^sir-ui-Mulk^s design opened 
communications with Mubarak Shdh of Khandesh and induced him to 
withdraw.^ Nasir-ul-Mulk, who still aspired to supreme power, gaining 
several nobles to his side near Baroda, surprised and defeated the forces 
of Itimad Kh^n and Sayad Mubarak. The Sayad withdrew to his estate 
of Kapadvanj and he was joined by Itimdd Khdn, while N^slr-nl-Mnlk, 
taking SnlMn Ahmed with him to Ahmeddbad, assumed the entire 
government of the country. After a short time he assembled an army 
and marched against Sayad Mubarak and Itimad Khan encamping at 
Kamand, the village now called Od Kamod, ten miles north-east of 
Ahmedabad at the head of 50,000 horse. Itimid feared to attack so 


^ This Imdd-ul-Mulk is different from the Im4d-Til-Mnlk mentioned above (page 258) 
as receiving a grant of Broach and fcjurat. The latter had before this retired to fc'nrat, 
and was killed there in a.d, 164=5. (Bird, 266.) Im^d-nl-Mulk II. who attacked 
Bnrhdn, was originally called Majik Arslafn (Bird, 272). He is also called the leader 
of the Turks and Bumi. This Imad-ul-Mnlk Btimij who xvas the father of Changiz 
Khafn, was ultimately killed iu a.d. 1660 at Surat by Ms own son-in-law Khudafwand or 
IkhtiyaJr Khafn. - Mirat-i-Sikandaii, Persian Text, 326-27. 

2 This seems to be- the palace referred to in the Tabakit-i-Akbari (Sir Henry Elliot’s 
History of India, V. 369) : After his second settlement of Gujarat (A.D. 3573, H. 981) 
Akbar left All med^hdd for Mehmnddbdd and rested in fche lofty aiid fine palace of 
8ultin Mahmiid of Gujardt. 

^ Mirat-i-Sikandari, Per^an Text, 332, 
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strong a force. But Sayad Mubarak, who knew of the defection 
of Ulugh Khan and Imdd-ul-Mulk, surprised Nc^sii?»-ul-Mulk^s army 
at night-. During the confusion Ulugh Khdn and Im‘M-ul-MuIk, 
disgusted with the assumption of Ifasir-ul-Mulk:, deserted him and 
bringing the young Sultan with them joined Sayad Mubarak and 
Itimdd Khdn. Ndsir-ul-Mulk was forced to fly, and after a short 
time died in the mountains of Pal.^ Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk, Fateh 
Khan Baltich, and Hasan Khdn Dakhani now set up another king, a 
descendant of Ahmed, named Shdhu. A battle was fought near 
Mehmiidabad in which Shahu and his supporters were defeated and 
Hasan Khdn Dakhani was slain. Before the battle • Fateh Khdn 
Baliieh had been induced to forsake Sh^hu, and Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk, 
taking Shahu with him, fled. The nobles now divided Gujarat into 
the following shares : 

Ktf T> • i. T> (Jhmeddbdd and the Daskrohi 

A-hmed fcMli for Pnvate Parse sub-division, 

rKldx, Jhdhlvclda, FitUd, Nadidd, 
ftimdd Khdn and Party .... ... ] Bhil, Kddlianptir, t’ami, Mdnj- 

t pur, Godhra, and Sorath. 

fPdtan and Cambay, with ifcs 
I Chords! or 84 villages, Bholka, 

Sayad Mubdrak and Party Gogha, and'Dhandhuka. 

j Ghdmpdner, Sarndl, Bdld;Sinor, 
k and Kapadvanj. 
r Broach, Barocla, and fc^nrat as far 
Imad-nl-Mulk Rumi and Party ... j as the Sultdnpur-!Nandurbd.r 

k frontier. 

Nobles under ftimdd Khdn ... Moddsa and surrounding districts. ' 

Of these shares Itimad Khdn bestowed the country of Sorath on 
Tatar Khan Ghori ; the districts of Rdclhanpnr, Sami, and Munjpur 
on Fateh Khan Baluch ; NadiM on Malik-ush-vSha-rk, and some of the 
dependencies of JhH4vada on Alaf Khdn Habshi. Sayad Mubarak 
conferred the territory of Patan on Musa Khan and Sher Khan Fuladi, 
Imdd-ul-Mulk Riimi bestowed the district of Baroda on Alaf Khan 
Habshi and the port of Snrat on his wife^s brother Khudawand Khan 
Rdmi. • 

About this time (a.b. 1552) Alam Khdn returned, and, through 
the influence of Sayad Mubfek, was allowed to remain. The Sayad 
gave him and Azam Hnmdyun Champaner, and Itimad Khan gave 
Godhra to Alp Khdn Khatri, a follower of Alam Kh^n. Alam Khdn 
and Itimad KMn shortly after expelled Alaf Khan Habshi from 
Jhalavc4c]a, and he fled to Im4d-ul-Miilk Riimi at Broach, and at his 
intercession Alaf Khan received the Bhil district. Alam Khan^s sueeesp 
tempted^h.im to try and get rid of Itimdd Khan and govern in his 
stead. ItimddKhdn, discovering his intention, made him leave the 
city and live in his own house in the Asdwal suburb. Alam Khan 
now made overtures to Imdd-nl»Mulk Riimi and became very friendly 
with him. One day Alam Kh^n proposed to get rid of Itimdd Khdn ; 


I For Fdl compare aote 2 page 253, 
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but seeing that Imdd-ul Mulk Aid not take to his proposal, he 

next endeavoured « to rum Sajad Mubarak. But when the Gujarat 
army marched against him the Sayad made peace, and Alam Ivhan''s 
intrigues being apparent, he was attacked and compelled to fly. He 
now went to Berar and sought aid o£ Mubarak Shah, who marched 
an army towards the Gujarat frontiei^ The Gujarat nobles, taking 
Ahmed Shah with them, advanced to oppose him, and he retired. 
Alam Khan now repaired to Sher Khdn Faulddi at Pdtan, and thoy 
together seized Itimad Khan^s district of Kadi, but, through the exertions 
of Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Alam Khdn was slain and Sher Khin forced to 
retire to Pdtan. Imad-ul-Mulk Etimi and ItimM Khan now carried 
on the government, bnt dissension springing np between them, Itimad 
Khan fled to Mub&rak Shah in Khandesh, and induced him to lead an 
army against Gujardt, The nobles, fearing this combination, made 
peaceful overtures and it was eventually settled that the lands of 
Sultdnpur and Nanduihar should be given to Mubdrak Shdh, and that 
Itimad Khiin should be restored to his former position. Since this 
date the districts of Sultanpur and Kandurbar have been permanently 
severed from Gujarat and have formed a part of Khandesh, to which 
province they now belong. Ahmed Shah, finding himself more strictly 
guarded than ever, contrived to flee to Sayad Muhdrak at Sayadpur, 
who, though vexed at his coming, would not refuse him shelter. At 
this time Haji Kh^n, a Dehli noble, oh his way from Chitor to help 
Hiimhyhn, passed through Gujard.t with a well equipped force, and 
arrived at Phtan. The Gujai4t nobles, especially Itimdd Khan and 
Imdd-ul-Mulk Rumi, conceiving that he came at the Sayad s invitation, 
and that the flight of the king was part of the plot, determined to 
crush the Sayad ere Haji Khan eonld join him, and on their march 
to Sayadpur meeting Sayad Mubarak near Mehmiidabad defeated him. 
The Sayad fell and was buried on the field of battle. . His estates 
were resumed, though eventually Dholka was restored to his son Sayad 
^ Mirdn. 

The army and the two protectors returned to Ahmeddhad. Dissensions 
again sprang up between them, and Imdd-uKMulk Rumi summoned 
to his aid his son Changiz Khdn from Broach, while Itimdd Khdn 
sent for Tdtar Khdn Ghori from Sorath. Tatdr Khdn arrived first 
and Itimdd Khan further strengthened by contingents from the 
Paulddis of Pdtan and Fateh Khan Baldch from Eadhanpur ordered 
Imdd-ul-Mulk Rdmi to return to his estate; and he, seeing it would 
be useless for him to contend against so overwhelming a force, retired 
to his possessions at Broach. Shortly after, having marched against 
Surat at the request of the inhabitants who were wearied of the 
tyranny of Khudawand Khan, he was decoyed by that chief to an 
entertainment and was there assassinated. His son Changiz Khan 
marched against Surat to take vengeauce for his father^s death, and, 
finding the fortress too strong for him, summoned to his aid the 
Portuguese, to whom, as the price of their assistance, he surrendered 
fte districts of Daman and Sanjdn.^ The Portuguese, bringing a strong 


^ The forfc of Daman was taken hy the Portlignese in 1 hSO, and, according -to 
Portuguese accounts (Faria y Souza in Kerris Yoyages, VI, ^13) the country round was 
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fleet up the Tapti/cut off the supplies, and Khuddwand KMn was 
forced to surrender, and was slain by Changiz Khan in revenge for 
his father^s death. Shortly afterwards Changiz Khdn quarrelled with 
Jhujhar Khan Habshi of Baroda because the Habshi had installed his 
nephew, son of AHf Khan Habshi, without consulting Changiz. Jhujhdr 
and his nephew being defeated fled to Itiniad Khan^ who allotted them 
a grant of land. At this time Pateh Khan Baliich, the proprietor of 
Eadhan]3t£r and Sami, was Itimdd Khan'^s chief supporter, and with 
his assistance Itimad Khan marched to besiege Changiz Khdn in 
Broach. Tatdr Khan Ghori and other nobles, fearing lest Itimad 
Khdn should become too powerful, endeavoured to make peace. As 
their efforts failed, Tatar Kh^n wrote to the PauMdis to attack Pateh 
Khan Balueh. They did so, and Fateh Khdn, after being defeated 
near Radhanpur, took refuge in the fort of Fatehkot or Dhulkot, 
which is close to the town, Itimjld Khta raised the siege of Broach 
and came to Ahmed^bad, where he busied Himself in checking the 
intrigues of king Ahmed, who was doing all in his power to become 
independent. Finally, in Am. 1660-61, at the instigation of Wajih- 
ul-Mulk and- Razi-ul-Mulk Itimad Khfln cansed Ahmed II. to be 
assassinated. The murder took place in the house of "Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
The Sultanas body was thrown on the sands of the Sabarmati and the 
story circulated that the Sultan had been killed by robbers. Ahmed^s 
nominal reign had lasted about eight years. 

Itimad Khin then raised to the throne a youth, whom he styled 
Muzaffar Bhah III., and who, he asserted, was a posthumous son of 
Mahtntid Shah,^ and then marched towards Pdtan to take his revenge 
on the Fauladis for their attack on Fateh Khdn Baliich. The nobles 
unwilling to crush the Paulddis, fearing lest their turn might come 
next, entered into secret correspondence with them, and withdrew 
when battle was joined. The nobles were now independent in their 
respective jdgirs, in which according to the Tabakdt-i-Akbari they 
allowed no interference though still owning nominal allegiance to the 
throne.^ Itimad Kh^n, forced to return unsuccessful to Ahmedahad, 
with a view of again attacking the Fauladis, summoned Tatar Kah^n 
Ghori from Junagadh. The nobles remained aloof, and even Tatar 


annexed "by tliem in 1558. According to a statement in Bird^s History, 128, tlie 
districts surrendered by Cliangiz Kbdn contained 700 towns (villages) yielding a yearly 
revenue o£ £430,000 (Es. 43,00,000). Sanjdn, since Icnown as St. Jofin^s Head (norfcb. 
latitude 20® 13' ; east lon^tude 72® 47'), between Daman and Bassein, seems to be one of 
tbe two Sindilns, the other being in KaChh, mentioned by the ninth to twelfth century 
Arab geographers. According to fdrlsi (Janbert's Edition, 172) the mainland SindaJu 
was a great toum with a large import and export trade and well peopled with rich warlike 
and industrious inhabita.nts. Idn'si's (Elliot, T, 85) notice of an island of the same name 
to the east is perhaps a confused reference to the Kachh Sinddn which is generally 
supposed to be the tindAn of the Arab geographers. In a.b. 842, Sindinthen a city of 
some size, is mentioned by Al-BiUduri (Reinaud's Fragments, 216 - 217) as having been 
taken by a Musalmdn slave Fazl son of Mihdn. This Pazl is related to ba,ve sent an 
elephant from 8inddn to the Khalifah 4*1 Maamun the Abb4si - 833) and to hav® 

built an Assembly Mosque at Sindto. (Al-Bil4duri in Elliot, 1. 129.) 

^According to Abul Fazl (Akbarnima, III, 404 ^ Elliot, V. 730) Muzaffar 'sjras a 
base-bom boy of the name of Hathu. 

3 Tab^ikat-i-Akbari in Elliot’s India, V. 339 note 2. 
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Khan Ghori made excuses^ which so exasperated Itimad Kh?iii that he 
sought to slay him. Tat^r Khan escaped to Sorath, and there openly 
sided with the PanMdis. Sayad Miran also left Ahmedah^d for his 
estate at Dholka, and Joining T4,tar Khan at Ranpnr they* both went 
over to the Panlddis at Pdtan. Meanwhile ItimM Khdn, again 
collecting an army^ marched once more towards Pdtan* He was met 
by the Fanladis near the village of jhotand, 'about thirty miles south 
of Patan, where he was defeated and compelled to return to Ahmedabdd, 
Sayad Miran now intervened and made peace. Itimdd Khan still 
thirsting for revenge on the PauMdis, invited Changiz Kh^n, son of 
ImM-ul-Mulk Rumi, to the capital, and by courteous treatment induced 
him to Join in another expedition against the Paulddis. Like the 
other nobles Changiz Khan was lukewarm ; and as Musa Khdn Eauladi 
died while ItimM Kh^n was marching on Pdtan, Changiz Kh^n 
assigned tliis as a reason for not proceeding further, averring that it 
was not fit to war with people in misfortune. Itimdd Khin perforce 
returned to Ahmeddbad. 

Though Itinijid Khan had disgusted the nobles, both by causing the 
assassination of Ahmed Shah and by his enmity with the FauMdis, as 
he had charge of Muzaffar Shah and possession of the capital, the 
government of the country was in his hands. At this time the 
Mirz^s/ who were the sons of Sultan Hussain of Khurasan, quarrelling 
with JaMhul-dm Muhammad Akbar, entered Gujardt, and Joined 
‘Ghangiz Khdn. Changiz Khdn now proposed to Sher Klian PauMdi 
that they should expel I'timdd Khan and divide Gujardt between them, 
the capital and the country south of the Sabarmati falling to the share 
of Changiz Khd.n, and that to the north to Sher Khan PauMdi. Sher 
Khan' agreed, and Changiz Khdn Joining him they marched on 
Ahmedabdd. Sayad Miran induced Sher Khan to stay in Kadi. But 
Changiz Khan refused to listen to him, and a battle was fought 
between him, Itimad Khan, and the Sayad on the right bank of the 
Khari about eight miles south of Ahmedabad. Itimdd Khdn was 
defeated, and fled with the king to Moddsa, while Changiz Khan took 
possession of the capital. . Sher Khdn Fauladi now advanced to the 
Sabarmati, and, after dividing the province. as had been agreed, Sher 
Khan retired to Kadi. Itimad Khdn entreated Mirdii Muhammad Shah, 
king of Khdndesh, to march to his aid, and Changiz Khdn invited 
Itimdd Khan to* return. He came to Mehmudabdd, where hearing that 
Muhammad Shahhadsustained a defeat and retired to his own country, 
he took Muzaflfar ‘ Shdh with him and returned through Modasa to 
Dungarpur. Changiz Khan remained in Ahmedabad, and Sher Khan 
withdrew to Kadi. After this success all the chief nobles of Gujarat, 
including the Habshis, J oined Changiz Khan, who was now at the zenith 
of his power, and began to think of subduing Sher Khdn Fauladi, 


^ These Mirzils were the great grandsons of a Muhammad Sultan Mirza, the ruler of 
Khurdsdn, who, on being driven out of hfs dominions, sought refuge in India. This 
prince and his family on the ground of their common descent from Taimilr, were 
entertained first by Bdhar (a.d, 1526 - 1531), and afberwards by Hum^yun (a.d. 1531 - 
1556). Before this quarrel Akbar had treated the Mfrzis with great honour, Elliotts 
History, VI* 123«, 
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who on his i)aTt was anxious and fearful. At this time Bijli Khan 
a Habshi eunuch who was offended with Chaiigiz Klian^ because he 
had resumed t}ie grant of Cambay, persuaded Alif Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan fiabshi that Changiz Khdn had determined to kill them. The 
Habshi Khans, resolving to be' beforehand, invited Changiz Khdn, 
with whom they were intimate, to play a game of chaugdn or polo.-^ 
Changiz agreed and when near the Farhat-ul-Mulk mosque, between 
the Bhadar and the Three Gates, Alif Khdn, after making Jhujhar 
Khdn a signal, attracted Changiz Khan^s notice to the horse on which 
he ■was riding saying it was the best of the last batch imported from 
the Persian Gulf. A s Changiz Kh^n turned to look at the horse, 
Jhujhdr Khan cut him down.. The Habshis now plundered Changiz 
Khan'’s house, \vhile the Mirzas, mounting, went south and took 
possession of Broach, Bar oda, and Champdner. Sher Khan advanced 
from Kadi, and ordered ‘the Habshis to hand him over AhmedabM. 
While treating with him the Habshis secretly summoned Itimdd Khan, 
who, returning with Mnza’ffar Shah, entered the city. It w^as arranged 
that Itim'^d Kh4n should take the place of Changiz KMn, and that 
the division of Gujardt between Changiz Khc4n and Sher Khan should 
be maintained. Itimad Khdn found the Habshis so domineering that 
he withdrew from public affairs. Afterwards Alaf Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan, quarrelling over the division of Changiz Khan^s property, Alaf 
Ehfin left A'hmeddb^d and joined Sher Khan, who, advancing from 
Kadi, laid siege to Ahmedab^d. Itiimld Khfin now sought aid from 
the Mirzas, and Mirza^ Ibrdhim Husain marched from Broach and 
harassed Sher Kh^n'^s army with his Mughal archers. 

At the same time ItimM Khan turned for help to the emperor 
Akbar, who, glad of any pretext for driving the Mirzas from their 
place of refuge in Gujarat, was not slow in availing himself of Itim^d 
Khan's proposal. Early in July 1572 he started for Ahmedabad, and 
with Ills arrival in the province, the history of Gujardt as a separate 
kingdom comes to an end. * 


^ The nioclern game of polo. Lane in his translation of the Thonsand and One 
Nights (I. 76, 1SS3 Edition) calls it the golf-stick, but the nature of the game described 
there does not in any way differ from polo. Qhaugdn is the Persian and' As-sdljan-icaU 
the Arabic jiame for the game. 
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To tlie nobles tlins fighting among themselves>- news was brought 
that the emperor Akbar was at Disa. Ibrahim Husain Mirza returned 
to Broach and the army of. the Pauladis ' dispersed.- Prom Disa the 
imperial troops advanced to Patan and thence to JhoMna thirty miles 
south of Patan . Sultan M uzaff ar, who had separated from the F aulddis, 
fell into the hands of the emperor^ who granted him his life but placed 
him under charge of one of his nobles named Karam Ali.^ When the 
imperial army reached Kadi^ Itimad Khan^ Ikhtiyar Kh^n^ Alaf Khan^ 
and Jhnjhdr Khan met Akbar and Sayad Hamid also was honoured 
with an audience at Hajipur.^ The emperor imprisoned Alaf Khan 
and Jhujhar Khdn Habshi and eneoura.ged the other Gujarat nobles, 
Iklitiyar-ul-Mulk now fled to Lunavdda, and the emperor, fearing that 
others of the Gujarat nobles might follow his example, sent Itimdd 
Khdn to Cambay and placed him under the charge of Shahbaz 
Klidn Kambo.'^ From Ahmedabad Akbar advanced to Cambay. At 
this time Ibrdhim Mirza held Baroda, Muhammad Husain Mirza 
held Surat, and Shdh - Mirza held Champaner. On leaving Camhay 
to expel the Mlrzas, Akbar appointed Mirza Aziz Kokaltash his first 
viceroy of Gujardt. At Baroda Akbar heard that Ibrahim Mirza 
had treacherously killed Rustam Ehan Rumi, who was Changlz Khan‘’s 
governor of Broach. The emperor recalled the detachment he had 
sent against Surat, and overtaking the Mirza at Sarn^l or Th'isra on the 
right bank of the Mahi about twenty-three miles north-east of Na^ad, 
after a bloody conflict routed him. The Mirza fled by Ahmednagar to 
Sirohi, and Akbar rejoined liis camp at Baroda. The emperor now 
sent a force under Shnh Kuli Khan to invest the fort of Surat, and 
following in person pitched his camp at Gopi Tdlao, a suburb of that 
city. After an obstinate defence of oxle month and seventeen days, 
the garrison under 'Hamzaban, a slave of Humaytin^s who had joined 
the Mirzas, surrendered. Hamzahan was in treaty with the Portu- 
guese. Under his invitation a large party of Portuguese came to 
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^ ^ The emperor Akbar took Muzaffar Shith with him to Agra, and settled on him the 
districts of vSafrangpur and Ujjain in Mjilwa with a revenue of Rs. 20,00,000 (50 Mk?i,s 
of tanhU) (Elliot, V. 353), When Mun’im Klidn Kbdn Khiin^n was going to Bengal, the 
emperor made Huzaif ar over to him. Mun^im, lihan gave his daughter Shahzddah .Khjtnam 
in inarria..ge to Muzaffar, but shortly afterwards having reason to suspect him impriscned 
him, whence Muzaifar finding an opportunity fled to Gujarat in A.D. 1531 (H. 080) 
according to Earishtah (TI. 4G0}, 1583 according to the Mirat-i-Siktandari. 

Both the Tabakfit-i-Akbari (Elliot, V. 3112) and Earishtah (1. 491) name four other 
nobles lUir Ahii Tiirab, Sayad Ahmed Bhukhdri, Malik Ashraf, and Wajih-ul-Mnlk. 
The Sayad Ahmed of these two writers is a misprint for the Sayad Ildmid of the text. 

3 Mirat-bSilvandari, 415 ; Tabaklt-i-Akbari in Elliot, V, 343, 
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Surat during the siege^ but seeing the strength of the imperial army^ 

■ represented themselves as ambassadors and besought the honour of an 
interview.^ While at Surat the emperor received f tom. Bih^r or Viharji 
the E^ja of Baglanaj Sharfuddin Husain Mirza mdiom. the Raja had 
captured.^ After the capture of- Surat^ the emperor ordered the great 
’Suleimani cannon which had been brought by the Turks .with the 
view of destroying the Portuguese forts and left by* them in Surat, 
to be taken to Agra. Surat was placed in the charge of KaliJ 
Khan. The emperor now advanced to Ahmeddbad, where the mother 
of Changiz Khan came and demanded justice on Jhnj Ear Khan for 
having w^antonly slain her son. As her complaint was just, the emperor 
ordered Jhujhar’Khan to' he thrown tinder the feet of an elephant. 
Muhammad Kh^n, son of Sher Khan PauMdi, who had fled to the Iddr 
hills^ now returned and took the city of Patau, besieging the imperial 
governoib Sayad Ahmed Khdn B^rha, in the citadel. At this time 
Mirza Muhammad Husain was at Ranpur near Dhandhuka. When 
Sher Khdn Fauladi^ who had taken refuge in Sorath, heard of 
Muhammad Khd.n^s return to Pdtan, he met Mirza Muhammad Husain, 
and uniting their forces they joined Muhammad Khdu at Patau. The 
viceroy Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh with other nobles marched against them, 
and after a hard-fought battle, in which several’of the imperial nobles 
were slain,' Mirza Aziz KokalMsh was victorious.. Sher Kh^n a^in 
took refuge in Sorath, and his son fled for safety to the Idar hills, 
while the Mirza withdrew to the Khdndesh frontier. As the conquest 
of Gujardt was completed, Akbar -returned to Agra. 

From A.B. 1573, the date of its annexation 'as a province of the 
empire, to A.n.l758, the year of the final capture of A'hmedabad by 
the Mardth^s, Gujarat remained under the government of ofiicers 
appointed by the court of Dehli. Like the rule of the A'hmedabad 
kings,, this term of 184 years falls into two periods : the* first of 134 years 
from A.D. 1573 to the death of Aurangzib in. a.d. 1707, a time on 
the whole of public order and strong government; the second from 
A.D. 1707 to A.D. 1758, fifty-one years of declining power and growing 
disorder. . -• 

SJECTIOJSr 1373-1707. 

Before leaving Gujarat Akbar placed the charge of the province in 
the hands of Mirza Aziz KokaMsh.^ At the same time the emperor 
rewarded his supporters by grants of land, assigning A'hmedd.bld with 
Pitied and several other districts to the viceroy Mirza Aziz, Patau to 
the Khd,n-i-KaMn Mir Muhammad Khan, and Baroda to Naw^b Aurang 
Kh^n. Broach was given to Kutb-ud-din Muhammad, and Dholka 
Khanpur and Sami were confirm^ to Sayad Hamid and Sayad 
Mahmtid BukhSri. As soon as the emperor was gon^ Ikhtiyd.r-ul- 


^ These 'details of the Surat expedition are’ taken from the Tabilkiit-i-Akbari in 
Elliot, V. 343 - 346- and Abtil FazTs Akbar^n^mah in Elliot, VI. 42, ‘ 

^ The emperor JeMngir in his Diary (Tuzuk-i-Jehdngfri, Persian Text, Sir Sayad 
Ahmed^s Edition, page 196) says that Biharji or Viharji was the hereditary title of the 
chiefs of BagUn. The personal name of the BagUn Bihdrji of his time was Partdp. 

®^ccording to • the Ain-i-Akhari (Blochmann, I. 326) the province of Gnjardt over 
which the Eokaltdsh was placed did not pass further south than the river Mahi. 
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Miilk and Muhammad Khan; son o£ Sher Khany who liad taken shelter 
in the Idar hills^ issued forth^ and the viceroy matched to Ahmednag^ar ’ 
to hold them in cheek. * Mirza Muhammad Husain advancing rapidly 
from the Nandurbdr frontier, took the fort of Broach, and went 
thence to Cambay which he found abandoned by its governor Husain 
Khan Karkarah, while he himself marched to Ahmednagar and- Idar 
against Ikhtydr-ul-Mulk. The viceroy ordered Sayad Hamid Bukhdri, 
Na\vab Kaurang Khdn, and others to join Kutb-ud-dm Muhammad 
Khan. They went and laid siege to Cambay, hut Mi rza Muham- 
mad managed to evacuate the town and join Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk and 
Muhammad Khan. After several unsuccessful attempts to scatter 
the enemy the viceroy retired to Ahmeddbad, and the rebels laid siege 
to the cdty. Kutb-ud-din KMn, Sayad Miran, and others of the 
imperial party succeeded in entering the city and joining the garrison. 
After the siege had lasted two months, Akbar, making his famous 600 
mile (400 lios) march in nine days from Agra, arrived before A'limedabdd, 
and, at once engaging the enemy, totally defeated them with the loss 
of two of their leaders Mirza Muhammad Husain and Ikhtiyar-ul- 
Mulk. • ^ V,'.;, 

On the day'before the battle Akbar consulting a Hazdra Afghan 
versed in drawing omens from sheeps"^ shoulder-blades, was told that 
victory was certain,- but that it would be won at the cost of the life of . 
one of his nobles. Seif Khhn, brother of -Zein Khdn Koka, homing 
in prayed that he should be chosen to receive the crown of martyrdom. 
At the end of the day the only leading noble that was killed was Seif 
Khan.\ 

After only eleven days’’ stay, Akbar again entrusting the gov- 
ernment of Gujarat to Mirza Aziz Koka, returned to Agra, *Mirza 
Aziz Koka did not long continue viceroy. In a.d. 1575, in consequence 
of some dispute with the emperor, he retired into private life. On his 
resignation Akbar conferred the post of viceroy on Mirza Khan, son 
of Behram Kh^n,: who afterwards rose to the high rank of Khdn 
Kh^ndn or chief of the nobles. As this was Mirza Khan'^s first service, 
and as he *was still a youth, he was ordered to follow the advice of 
the deputy viceroy, Wazir Khan, in whose hands the administration 
of the province remained during the two following years. Soon after 
the insurrection of 1673 was suppressed the emperor sent Raja Todar 
Mai . to make a survey settlement of the province. In a.d. 1575 
after the survey was completed Wajih-ul-Mulk Gujarati was. appointed 
or minister. Some historians say that in a.d. 1576 Wazir Khan 
relieved Mirza i±ziz Koka as viceroy, but according to the Mirat-i- 


. ^ Tuzuki Jeli^ingiri or Jehangir’s Memoirs, Pers. Text, Sajad Ahmed Khau^s Edition 
page 20. Eor Akbarh marcli compare Tabakdt-i-Akbari in Elliot, V, 365 and Blocb- 
man’s Aln-i-Akbari, I. 325 and note. The Mirdt-i-Ahmedi (Pers. Text, 131) records 
these further details : When starting from 'his last camp Akbar began to mount his 
horse on the day of the battle that took place near A'hmeddbdd; The royal steed unable 
to bear the weight of the hero laden- with the spirit of -victory sat down, Rdfa 
Bhagwdndds ICachwdhah ran up to the rather embarrassed emperor and offered him 
his congratulations saying : This, your Majesty, is .the surest sign of victory. There arc 
also two further signs; the wind blows from our back and the kites and vultures 
accomx>any our host, - " , 
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Alimedi Mirza Khan held office with Wazir Kh^n as his deputy. One 
Pr%das^ a Hindu^ succeeded. Wajih-ul-Mulk m diwdn. Troops were 
sent to reduce the Ndndod and Idar districts/ and the fort of Sirohi 
was captured by Tarsu Khan, the military governor of Pdtau. After- 
wards, through the intervention of Pahar Klidn Jdlori, the Sirohi Raja, 
at an interview with Raja Todar Mai, presented £8000 (Rs. 12,000) 
and other articles and was allowed to serve the provincial governor 
of Gujardt with 1500 horse. . 

During Wazir Khan^s administration Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son of 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza, raised an insurrection in Gujardt. This Mirza 
Muzaffar' was as an infant carried to the Dakhan from Surat shortly 
before its investment by Akbar. ' He lived peacef ally till under the 
iniluence of an ambitious retainer Mihr Ali by name, he gathered an 
army of adventurers and entered Kandurbar. Wazir Khdn distrust- 
ing his troops shut himself in a fortress, and wrote to Rdja Todar Mai, 
who was in Patan settling revenue affairs. The Mirza defeated the 
imperial forces in Nandurbar and failing to get possession of Cambay 
marched straight to ATimeddbdd. On the advance of Raja Todar 
Mai the Mirza fell, back on Dholka. The Raja and the Khdn pursu- 
ing defeated him, and he retired to Junagadh. ^Fhe Rdja then with- 
drew, but the Mirza again advanced and besieged him in Ahmedabad. 
In an attempt to escalade the city wall Mihr Ali was killed. Muzaffar 
Mirza vdthdrew to Khdndesh and the insurrection came to an end. 

In the end of a.d. 1577, as Wazir Khdn^s management was not 
successful,, the post of viceroy was conferred upon Shah^b-ud-dm 
Ahmed Eh^n, the governor of Malwa. Shah^b-ud-din^s first step was 
to create new military posts and strengthen the old ones. At this 
timo f ateh Khdn Shirwihi, the commander of Amin Khan Ghori'’s 
army, quarrelled with his chief, ’and, coming to Shahab-ud-din, offered 
to capture the fort of J6n%adli. Shah^bmd-din entertained his pro- 
posal, and sent his nephew Mirza Kh^n and 4000 horse with him. 
When the troops crossed the Sorath frontier, they were met by envoys 
from Amin Khan, agreeing, in his name, to pay tribute and surrender 
the country, provided he were permitted to retain the fortress of 
Jumigadh and were allotted a sufficient grant of land. Mirza Khdn 
rejected these proposals and continued his march against Junagadh. 
Amin Elian made a vigorous resistance and applied for aid to the Jam 
of Kavanagar. At this juncture Fateh Khan died, and Mirza Khdn 
went and besie,^ed Mangrul. The Jam^s minister Isd now joined 
Amin Khdn mth 4000 horse, and he, quitting Jtindgadh, marched to, 
Mdngriil.^ On their approach * Mirza Khan "retired to the town of: 

’ ^ Tabakat’i-Akban ill Elliot, V. 405. 

- Milngriil (north latitude 21® S ' ; east longitude 70® 10/), a seaport on the south 
coast of Kaihiavdcla, about twenty miles west of Somn5,tb. This town, which is supposed 
. to he the Monoglossum emporium of Ptolemy (A.n. 150) (see Bird, 115), is spelt MangKir 
by the Muhammadan historians. Barbosa (a.U. 1511- 1514), under the name of vSurati- 
mangaler, calls it a ‘ very good port where many ships from Malabdr touch for horses, 
wheat, rice, cotton goods, and vegetables,? In a.d. 1531 the city was taken by the 
Portuguese general Sylveira with a vast booty and a great number of prisoners 
(OhurchilVs Travels, III. 529). It is incidentally mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (a.d. 
1590). In A.D. 1638 Mandelslo. describes \t as famous for its linen clotb, and in a,d. 1700 
it is mentioned by Hamilton (Hew Account, 1. 136) as a place of trade. . - 
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Kodin^r^ followed by AndB Kliaii. Here a pitched battle was fought^ 
and Mirza Khdn was defeated with, the loss of his baggage. Many of 
his men were slain, and he himself, being wounded, escaped with diffi- 
culty to Aiimeddbdd. Shahab ud-dln, who had meanwhile been giving 
his attention to revenue matters, and to the more correct measurement 
of the lands of the provinee, was rudely recalled from these peaceful 
occupations by his .nephew^s defeat. At the same time news was 
brought of the escape of the former king, Muzaff ar Khdn, who, eluding 
the .vigilance of the imperial servants, appeared in Gujardt in am. 
1583. Muzaffar remained for some time in the R^jpipla country, and 
thence came to one Luna or Liimbha Kdthi, at the village of Khiri in 
the district of Sardhdr in Sorath. ' 

Before he could march against Miizaffar, Shahab-ud-din was recalled, 
and in A.n. 1583 or 1584^ Ttirndd Khan Gnjarati was appointed viceroy. 
At this time a party of 700 or 800 Mughals, called Wazir Khdnis, 
separating from Shah^b-ud-dm, remained behind in hope of being 
entertained by the new viceroy. As Itiindd Khan declared that he 
was unable to take them into Ms service, they went off in a body and, 
joined Muzaffar at Khiri, and he with them and three or four tliousahd 
K5.thi horse marched at once on Ahmedibad. On hearing this Itimad 
Khdn, leaving his son Sher Khin in A'hmedubM, followed Shahab-ud- 
dm to Kadi, and entreated him to return. Bhahdb-ud-dm at first 
affected indifference telling ItimM that as he had given over charge he 
had no more interest in the province. After two clays he consented to 
return if Itimad stated in writing that the country was on the 
verge of being lost and that Itimad being unable to hold it was 
obliged to relinc^uish charge to Shahab-ud-din. Itimad Khdn made the 
required statement and Shahdb-ud-dm returned with him.^ Meanwhile 
Muzaffar Shdh reached Ahmedabad, wMcli was weakly defended, and in 
A.n. 1583., after a brief struggle, took possession of the city. .While the 
siege of Alimedabdd was in progress Shahab-ud-dm and I'timad Kh^n 
were returning, and were within a few miles of the city, when news of its 
capture reached them. They continued their advance, but had barely 
arrived. at Ahmeddbad when Muzaffar Shah totally defeated them 
taking all their baggage. Seeing the issue of the fight, most of their 
army went over to Muzaffar Shah, and the viceroy and Shahdh-ud-din 
with a few men fled to Patan. Kutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
one of the imperial commanders, who was on the Khdndesh frontier, 
now advanced by forced marches to Baroda. lluzaffar marched against 
him with a large army, recently strengthened by the union of the 
army of Sayad Daulat ruler of Cambay. Kutb-ud-din threw himself 
into Baroda, and, in spite of the treachery of his troops, defended the, 
city for some time. At last, on Muzaffar’s assurance that liis life 
should be spared Kutb-ud-din repaired to the enemies^ camp to treat 
for peace. On his arrival he was treated with respeet, but next day 
w^as treacherously put to death. The fort of Broach was also at this 
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^ This has Been rendered by, Bird, 353, ‘the mountain of Dinar/ as if Koh Dmdr. 
^ H. 092 {3584A.C.) according to the Tahakat-i-Akbari (Elliot, V. 428). 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, 422. Compare Blochman^s'A'ih-i-Akbari, 1. 386. 
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time traitorously surrendered to Muzafiar by the slaves of the mother 
of Naiirang Khdu, fief-holder of the district. 

On learning of the Gujardt insurrection the emperor^ at the close 
of A.n. 1583, conferred the government of the province on Mirza Abdur- 
Eahim Khan, son of Behram Khdn, who had formerly (a.b. 1575) 
acted as viceroy. Muzaffar, who was still at Broach, hearing of the 
advance of the new viceroy with a large army, . returned rapidly to 
Ahmedabad, and in a.d. 1584 fought a pitched battle with Mirza Abdiir- 
Eahim Khdn between Sirkhej and Shah BMkan^s tombd In this- 
engagement Muzaff ar was entirely defeated, and fled to Cambay 
pursued by Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan. Muzaffar now hearing that 
Mirza Abdur-Eahim Khan had been joined by Naurang Khdn and 
other nobles with the imperial army from M^lwa, quitted Cambay, and 
made for his old place of shelter in Bajpipla: Finding ^no rest in 
Eajpipla, after fighting and losing another battle in the Eajpipla hills, 
he fled first to Pitan and then to Idar, and afterwards again repaired 
to Lfimbha Kdthiin Khiri. In reward for these two victories, the 
emperor bestowed on Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan the title of Khan 
Ehi^nan. Broach now submitted, and Muzafiar sought shelter with 
’ Amin Khdn Ghori at Jun^adh, by whom he was allotted the waste 
town of Gondal as a residence. Muza&r made one more attempt to 
establish his power. He advanced to Morvi, .and thence made a raid 
on Eadhanpur and plundered that town, but was soon compelled to 
return to Kathi^vacla and seek safety in flight. Amin Khan, seeing 
that his cause was hopeless, on pretence of aiding him, induced Muzaf- 


^ Mirat-i-Sikandari, 426 5 Fansktak, L 503 ; Elliot, V. 434. In konourof tkis victory 
tke Klian E!k4n^n built, on tke site of tke battle, a palace and garden enclosing all with 
akigkwall, Thiswkick ke -named Jltpur the City of Victory was one of tke chief 
ornaments of Ahmed^k^. In November 1613 tke English merchant Wittington writes 
(Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 127) : A from Sarkkej is a pleasant house with a large garden 
all round on the hanks of the river which Chon-Chin-iNaw (Khdn Khdridn) htiilt in 
honour of a great victory over the last king of GujaraJt. No person inhabits the house. 
Two years later (1615) another English merchant Dodsworth (Kerr, IX. 203) describes 
the field of Victory as strongly walled all round with brick about miles in' circuit all 
planted with fruit trees and delightfully watered having a costly house called by a name 
signifying Victory in which Kh^n Khdnan for some time resided. In 1618, the emperor 
'Jehdngi'r (Memoirs Persian Text, 210-213) on his way to Sarkhej visited the Khan-i- 
Khdndn’s Eilghi Fateh or Garden of Victory which he had built at a cost of two IdkJis 
of rupees ornamenting the garden with buildings and surrounding it with a wall. The 
natives fie notices call it Fateh- W^di. In. 1626 the English traveller Hei'hert (Travels, 
66) writes : Two miles 'nearer ATtmeddhdd than Sirkhej are the curious gardens and 
palace of Ivhdn Khdndn where he defeated the last of the Cambay kings and in memory 
built a stately house, and spacious gardens the view whereof worthily attracts the travel- 
ler. Mandelslo writing in 1638 is still louder in praise of Tschiethdg the Garden of 
Victory, It is the largest and most beautiful garden in all India because of its splendid 
buildings and abundance of fine fruits. Its ^ite is one of the pleasantest in the world 
on the border of a great tank having on the water side many pavilions and a high wall 
on the side of Ahmeddhdd. ^ The lodge and the caravanserai are worthy of the prince 
who built them. The garden has many fruit trees oranges, citrons, pomegranates, dates, 
almonds, mulberries, tamariads, mangoes, and cocoanuts so closely planted that all 
walking in the garden is under most pleasing shade (Mandelslo’s Travels, French Ed. 
Ill - 112). When (A.i>. 1750) the Mir§.t-i-Ahmedi was written several of the buildings 
and the remains of the summer house were still to he seen (Bird’s"*History of Gujarat, 
375). A few traces of the buildings l^nownas Fateh B4di or Victory Garden remains 
(1879). (Alimed^hild Gazetteer, 292.) 
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far to give him about £10^000.^ When he had obtained the moiiey^ 
bn one pretext or another, Amm Khdn withheld the promised aid. Tne 
Khan Khdnau now march^^ an army into Sorath against Miizaff an 
The Jiim of Mavdnagar and Amin Khan sent their envoys to meet the 
viceroy, declaring that they had not sheltered Muzaffar, and that he 
was leading an outlaw^s life, entirely unaided by them. The viceroy 
agreed not to molest them, on condition that they withheld aid and 
shelter from Mnzaffar, and himself marched against him. When he 
reached Upleta, about fifteen miles north-west of the fortress of Jdndgadh, 
the viceroy heard that Mnzaffar bad sought shelter in the Barda hills 
in the south-west corner of the peninsula. Advancing to the hills, he 
halted his main force outside of the rough country and sent skirmishing 
parties to examine the hills. Mnzaffar had already passed through 
Navanagar and across Griijarat to Dfeta in the Main Kantha. Hero 
he was once more defeated by the ParAntej garrison, and a third time 
took refuge in Rajpipla. The viceroy now marched on Nav^nagar to 
punish the Jam. The J4m sent in his submission, and the viceroy 
taking from him, by way of fine, an elephant and some valuable horses, 
returned to Ahmeddbad. He next sent a detachment against Ghazni 
Khan of Jhdlor who had favoured Muzaffar. Ghazni Khan submitted^ 
anJ no further steps were taken against him. , 

In A.B. 1687 the Khan Khandn was recalled and his place suj)plied 
by Ismail Kali Khan. IsmaiPs government lasted only for a few 
months, when he was superseded by Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh, who was 
a second time appointed viceroy. In a.d. 1591, Muzaftar again return- 
ed to Sorath, The viceroy, hearing that he had been joined by the 
Jam, the Kaclih chief, and Daulat Khan Ghori the son of Amin 
Khan, marched with a large army towards Sorath, and, halting at 
Viramgam, sent forward a detachment under Naurang Khan, Sayad 
Kasim, and other ofiicers. Advancing as far as Morvi,^ Naurang 
Khan entered into negotiations with the Jdm, who, however, refused 
to accede to the demands of the imperial commander. On this the 
viceroy joined Naurang Khan with the bulk of his army, and after a 
short delay marched on Navanagar, On his way, at the village of 
Dhokar near Navanagar, Mnzaffar and the J am opposed him, and an 
obstinate battle in which the imperialists were nearly worsted, ended 
•in Muzaffar's defeat. The son and minister of the Jam were slain, 
and Muzaffar, the Jam, and Daulat Khan who was wounded, fled* to 
the fortress of Jdnagadh, The viceroy now advanced and plundered 
Navcluagar, and remaining there sent Naurang Khan, Sayad Kasim, 
and Gdjar Khin against Junagadh. The day the army arrived before 
,.the fortress Daulat Khdn died of his* wounds. Still the fortress held out, 
and though the viceroy joined them the siege made little progress 
as the imperial troops were in great straits for grain. The viceroy 
returned to Ahmedabad, and after seven or eight months again march- 
ed against Junagadh. The Jam, who was still a fugitive, sent envoys 

^ Two ld)chs oiM'dlumldt-s, The mahm^Xdi varied in value from about one-tbird to 
.one-half of a rupee. ' fc:ree Infcrodu jtion pag-e 222 note 2. ^ ^ . ^ 

- Morvi (north latitude 29'’ 48''; east longitude 70'’ 50’), a town in Kiithidvdda, 
ab:>ufc tweiifcy-oae miloi setitli of Kachh. ^ . 
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and promised to aid the viceroy i£his eotintry were restored to him. 
The viceroy assented on condition that, dnring the operations against 
Jundgadh, the Jam should famish his army with grain. The Jam 
agreed to provide grain, and after a siege of three months the garrison 
sarrendered. 

News was next received that Muzaffarhad taken refuge at Jagat.^ 
'I he viceroy at once sent Naurang Khan and others with an army in 
pursnit. On reaching Jagat it was found that Muzaffar had already 
left for a village owned by a Rajput named Sewa Wadhel. Without 
halting Nanrang Kh^^n started in pursuit, nearly surprising Muzaffar, 
who escaping on horseback with a few followers, crossed to Kachh. 
.Sewa VViidhel eoveiing Muzatfar^s retreat was surprised before he could 
put to sea and fought gallantly with the imperial forces till he was 
slain. Naurang Khan then came to Aramra, a village belonging to 
Singrdm Wadhel, Rdja of Jagat,. and after frustrating a scheme 
devised by that chief to entrap a body of the troops on board ship under 
pretence of pursuing Muzaffar^s family, led his men back to Jundgadh. 
The viceroy, hearing in what direction Mnzaffar had fled, marched to 
Morvi, where the Jam of Navanagar came and paid his fespeets. At 
the same time the Kachh chief, who is called Khengar by Farishtah and 
in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi and Bhara in the Miiat-i-Sikandri, sent a mes- 
sage that if the viceroy would refrain from invading his country and 
■ would give him his ancestral district of Morvi and supply him with a 
detachment of troops, he would point out where Muzaffar was conceal- 
' ed. The Khdn-i-Azam agreed to these terms and the chief captured 
MuzafEar and handed him to the force sent to secure him. The 
detachment, strictly guarding the prisoner, were marching rapidly 
towards Morvi, when, on reaching Dhrol, about thirty miles east of 
Jamnagar, under pretence of obeying a call of nature, M uzaffar w'ithdrew 
and cut his throat with a razor, so that he died. his happened in A.n. 
1591-92. 1 he viceroy sent Muzaffaris head to .court, and though he was 
now recalled by the emperor, he delayed on pretence of wishing to 
humble the Portuguese. His real object was to make a pilgrimage to 
Mskkah, and in a.d.1 592, after obtaining the necessary permission from 
the Portuguese, he started from Yeraval.^ Duriug this viceroyalty an 
imperial janndn ordered that the state share of the produce should be 
one-half and the other half should be left to the cultivator and further 
that from each half five per cent should he deducted for the village 
headmen. All other taxes w^ere declared illegal, and it was provided 
that w^hen lands or houses were sold, half the government demand 
should be realized from the seller and half from the buyer. 

^ The emperor, who was much vexed to hear of the departure of the 
viceroy, appointed prince Sultan Mur^d Bakhsh in his stead with as 
his minister Muhammad Sndikkhan one of the great nobles. In A.n. 
1593-94 Mirza Aziz Kokalta&h returned from his pilgrimage and 


^ Jagat (north latitude 22** 16'; east longitude 69** 1'), the site of the temple of 
Bwdrka, at the western extremity of the peninsula of KAthidYSida, 

^ VerAyal (north latitude 20® 65'; east longitude 70* 21'), on the south-west coast of 
KAthiAvAda. ^ On the south-east point of Verdval bay stood the city of Dev or Mungi 
Tatan and within its walls the temple of Ibrnandtha, 
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repaired to court, and next year on prince Murad Baklish going to 
tlie Dakhan, Sura jsingli was appointed his deputy. In a.d. 1594-95 
Bali.idur, son of the late Muza ffar Sh4h, excited a rebellion, but was 
defeated by Surajsingh. In A.B. 1600, owing to the death of SulUn 
Murad, Mirza Aziz Kokaltash was a third time appointed viceroy^ of 
Gujarat, and he sent Shams -ud-din Husain as his deputy to Ahmed- 
akid. Further changes were made in a.d. 1602 when Mirza Aziz sent 
his eldest son Shadman as deputy; ‘his second son Khurram as 
goTernor of Jundgadh ; and Sayad Bdyazid as minister. Khurram was 
afterwards relieved of the charge of Sorath and Jun^adh by his 
brother Abdullah. 

In A.D. 1605 N6r-ud-din Muhammad Jehdngir ascended the impe- 
rial throne. Shortly after his accession the emperor published a decree 
remitting certain taxes, and also in cases of robbery fixing the respon- 
sibility on the landowners of the place where the robbery was com- 
mitted. The decree also renewed A kbar^s • decree forbidding soldiers 
billet ting themselves forcibly in cultivators’ houses. Finally it directed 
that dispensaries and hospital wards should be opened in all large towns.’ 
In the early days of Jehangir s reign disturbance was caus^ in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmeddbad by Bahadur a son of Muzaffar Shah. 
Jehdngir despatch^ Patrdas Raja Vikramajit as viceroy of Gujarat 
to put down the rising. The Raja’s arrival at ATimedabad restored 
order. Some of the rebel officers submitting were reinstated in their 
commands : the rest fled to the hills. On the Raja’s return Jehdngir 
appointed Kalij Khan to be viceroy of Gujarat ; butKalij Khan never 
Joined his charge, allowing Mirza Aziz Kokaltash to act in his place. 
In A.D. 1606, on the transfer of Mirza Aziz to the Labor viceroyalty, 
Sayad Murfcaza Khan Bukhari, who had recently been ennobled in con- 
sequence of crushing the rebellion under Jehangir’s son Khusrdo, was 
entrusted with the charge of Gujardt, Sayad Bayjlzid being continued 
as minister. Sayad Muf taza, who is said to have further ingratiated 
himself with the emperor by the present of a magnificent ruby, appears 
to have been more of a scholar than a governor. His only notable 
acts were the repair of the fort of Kadi^ and the populating of the 
Bukhara quarter of AhmedabM. During his tenure of power, disturb- 
ances broke out, and Rai Gopinath, son of Raja Todar Mai, with 
Raja Sursingh of Jodhpur, were sent to Gujardt byway of AKlwa 
Surat and Baroda, They overcame and imprisoned Kalian, chief of 
Eelpar,^ but were defeated by the Mandwa^ cliieftain, and withdrew to • 
Ahmedabad. Rai Gopinath, obtaining reinforcements, returned to 
Mandwa and succeeded in capturing the chief. He then marched 
against the rebellious Kolis of the Kankrej, aird took prisoner their 


^ Jehdngir^s Memoirs, Persian Text, 23 ; Blodaman’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 470. Baliddur 
died about a.d. 1614: : JobafngiVs Memoirs, 134, 

Now belonging to His Higliness the Grdikwdr about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Ahmeddbcid, 

^ Belplr, belonging to the ThaJkor o£ Umeta in the Kewa Kdntha. 

^ThisMdndwa is probably the Maindwa nnder His Highness the Giiikwdr in his 
dwtriet of Atarsumba, but it may be Mdndwa on the Narbada in the Hewa K4ntha, 
Atarsumba is about ten miles west of Kapadvanj in the British district of Kaira, 
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leader, wliom, on promising not to stir up future rebellions, he after-, 
wards restored to libei’ty. 

The first connection of the Engli&li with Gujarat dates from Say ad 
Murtaza^s viceroyalty. In A.n. 1608 he allowed Captain Hawkins to 
selbgoods in Surat. 

In A.n. 1609 the Khcin-i-Azam Mirza Aziz KokalMsh was for the 
fourth time appointed viceroy of Gujarat. He was allowed to remain 
at court and send his son Jahangir Kuli Kh^n as his deputy with 
Mohandas Divan and Masud Beg Hamadani.-^ This was the begin- 
ning of government by deputy, a custom which in later times was so 
injurious, to. imperial interests. 

In 1609 Malik Anibar, chief minister of Niz^m ShaFs court and 
governor of Danlatabad, invaded Gujarat at the head of 50,000 horse, 
and after plundering both the Surat and Baroda districts retired as 
quickly as he came. To prevent such raids a body of 25,000 men was. 
posted at R^mnagar^ on the Dakhan frontier, and remained there for 
four years. The details of the contingents of this force are : 

The Viceroy of Ahmedabdd ... , ...• ... 4000 Men. 

.The Nobles of his Court ... ... ... ... 5000 „ 

The Chiefs of Saler and Midher (Bagldii) ... 3000 „ 

The Son of tbe Kachh Chief 2500 „ 

The Chief of Nayana;i?ar ... ... 2500 „ 

The Chief of fdar ... ... ... . 2000 „ 

The Chief of Du ngarptir I Now under the Hilly Tracts r 2000 „ 

The Chief of Bd,iisvada J -Agoncy, li&jputana. \ 2000 „ 

The Chief of Ramnagar (Dharanipur) ... ... 1000 „ 

The Chief of Bijipipla ... ■ . ... ... ... 1000 „ 

The Chief of Ali (Alirdjpur under the Bhopaw'ar 
Agency) ... ... ... ... 3(0 „ 

The Oiiief of Mohan (a former capital of the state of 
Chhota Udepur in the Rewa Kdntha) ... 350 „ 

Total ... 25,650 Men. 

In A.D. 1611 Abdulldb . Kbdn BaMdur Firuz Jang was appointed 
thirteenth viceroy of Gujardt, with GhMs-ud-dm as his minister, 
under orders to proceed to the Dakhan to avenge the recent inroad.^ 
The viceroy marched to the Dakhan but returned without effecting 
anything. In a.d. 1616, he was again, in company with prince Sliah- 

’ Jeh4ngiVs Memoirs, Persian Te:st, 75, 

- Now belonging to the Kija of Dharampur, east of the Bntish district of Surat, 

2 In this year (a,d. 1611) the English East India Company sent vessels to trade with 
»::urat. The Portuguese made an armed resistance, but were defeated. The Mughal 
commander, who was not scyry to see the Portuguese beaten, gave the English a warm 
reception, and in a.d. 1612-33 a factory was ox>cned in ffurat by the English, and iu^ 
A.D. 1614 a fleet was kept in the Tdpti under Captain Downton to protect the factory. 
In A.D-. 1616,.Sir Thomas Roe came as ambassador to the emperor Jehangir, and obtain- 
ed permission to establish factories,; not only at Surat but also at Broadi Cambay and 
Gogha. The factory at Gogba seems to have been established in a.d. 1613. The emperor 
,Tehd,ngir notes in his memoirs (Persian Text, 105) that Mukarrab Klubi, viceroy from 
A D. 1616 - 1618, regardless of cost had bought from the English at Goglia a turkey a 
lemur and other curiosities. On his. return from Jehclngir’s camp at AhmedabAd in- 
January 1618 Koe obtained valuable concessions from the viceroy. /The governor of 
Surat was to lend ships to the English, the resident English might carry arms, build a 
house, practise their religion, and settle their disputes. Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 253. The 
Dutch closely followed the English at Surat and were established there in A.D. 1618. 
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directed to move agailisfc Ahmednagar. This second expedition 
was successful , The country was humbled, and, except Malik Ambar, 
most of the nobles submitted to the emperor. During this vieeroy^s 
term of office an imperial decree was issued forbidding nobles on the 
frontiers and in distant provinces to affix their seals to any eommuni- 
c ations addressed to imperial servants. 

In A.D. 1616 on their return to Dehli, Mukarrab Khan^ a surgeon 
who had risen to notice by curing the emperor Akbar and was en- 
nobled by J ehiingir, and who, since A.n. 1608, had been in charge of Surat 
or of Cambay, was appointed fourteenth ■ viceroy of Gujarat, with 
Muhammad Safi as his minister. Ini the following year (a.d. 1617) the 
emperor Jeliangir came to Gujardt to hunt wild elephants in the Dohad 
forests. But owing to the density of the forest only twelve were 
captured. Early in a .n. 10 18 .he visited Cambay which he notes only 
vessels of small draught could reach and where he ordered a gold and 
silver ta%ka twenty times heavier than the ^oM^ mohaf to be minted. 
From Cambay after a stay of ten days he went to Alimedabad and 
received the H^Ja of Idar. As the climate of AhmedaMd disagreed with 
him Jehangir retired to the banks of the Mahi.-^ Here the J^m of 
Navanagar came to pay homage, and presented fifty Kachh horses, a 
hundred gold mohars^ and a hundred rupees, and received a dress of 
honour. The emperor now returned to Ahmedabdd, where he was 
visited by Rai Bhdra of Kachh, who presented 100 Kachh horses 100 
ashr'afis^ and 2000 rupees. The Rai, who %vas liinety years of age, 


1 At first Jelidngir, who reached Ahnie'dilbad in the hot weather (March A,i>. 1618), 
contented himself with ahusiiig its sandy streets, calling the city the ‘abode of dust^ 
fj<irddhdd. After an attack of fever his dislike grew stronger, and he was •uncertain 
whether the ‘ home of the simoom ’ samumisfany the ‘ place of sickness ' bimdristdn^ 
the ‘thorn brake/ zakumcMr, or ‘hell^ jakdnnamdhdd^ was its most fitting name. 
Even the last title did not satisfy his dislike. In derision he adds the verse, ‘ Oh essence 

•of all goodnesses by what name shall I call thee.' Elliot's History of India, YI. 358 ; 
JehAiigir's Memoirs Persian Text, 231. Of the. old buildings of Ahmedabitd, the 
emperor (Memoirs, Persian Text, 203 -210) speaks of the K^nkariya tank and its island 
garden and of the royal palaces in the Bhadar as having nearly gone to ruin within the 
last fifty years. He notes that his Bakhshi had repaired the K^nkariya tank and that 
the viceroy Mukarrab Khdn had partly restored the Bhadar palaces against his arrival. 
The emperor was disappointed with the capital. After the accounts he had heard it 
seemed rather poor with its narrow streets, its shops with ignoble fronts, and its dust, 
though to greet the emperor as he came on elephant-hack scattering gold the city and 
its population had put on their holiday dress. The emperor speaks (Memoirs, 
Persian Text page 211) of having met some of the great men of Gujaxiit. Chief among 
these was b’ayad Muhammad Bukhdri the rejiresentative of 8ht^hi Alam and the sons 
of b'hah Wajih-ud-dm of Ahmcddbsld. They came as far as Cambay to meet the 
emperor. After his arrival in the capital Jehiingir with great kindness informally 
visited the house and garden of. Sikandar Gujardti the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
to i)ick some of the author's famous figs off the trees. Jehdngi'r speaks of the 
historian as a man of a refined literary style well versed in all matters of Gujariit history, 
who six or seven years since had entered Ins (the imperial) service (Memoirs, 207 - 213). 
On the occasion of celebrating SMh Jeh^n's twenty- seventh birthday at AhmedAhjid 
Jehangir records having granted the territory from MAndn to Cambay as the estate of his 
son Shah Jehdn (Prince Kliurram). Memoirs, Persian Text, 230 - 211. Before leaving 
OujarAt the emperor ordered the expulsion of the Sevadas ordain priests, because of a 
prophecy unfavourable to him made by M&ii Sing Sewda (Memoirs, Persian Text, 217). 

2 This was probably the gold aslmiji or seraph of which Hawkins (1609 - 3611) says, 

‘ Serraffins Ekberi, which be ten rupees a-piece/ Thomas Chron. Pat, Kings of Dehli, 
125. . .. ■ ■ - 
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had never paid his respecfe to any emperor. Jehangir^ much pleased 
with the greatest of Gujarit Zammdars, who, in spite of his ninety 
years was hale and in full possession of all his senses, gave him his 
own horse, a male and female elephant, a dagger, a sword with 
diamond-mounted hilt, and four rings of different coloured precious 
stones. As he- still suffered from the climate, the emperor set out to 
return to A^gra, and just at that time (a.B, 1618-16) he heard of the 
birth of a grandson, afterwards the famous AbulMuzaffar Muhiyy-ud- 
din Muhammad Aurangzib who was born at Dohad in Gujarat.^ In 
honour of this event Shah JehAn held a great festival at UJjain. 

Before the emperor started for Agra, he appointed' prince Thd-h 
Jehan fifteenth viceroy of Gujarat in the place of Mutarrab Kh^n 
whose general inefficiency and churlish treatment of the European 
traders he did not approve. Muhammad Safi was continued as 
rninister. As SMh JehAn preferred remaining at Ujjain he chose 
Rustam Khan as his deputy; but the emperor, disapproving of this 
choice, selected Raja Vikramajit in Rustam Khan^s stead. Shortly 
after, in A.n. 1622-23, Shdh JeKdn rebelled, and in one of* the battles 
which took place Raja Vikramajit was killed. ShMi Jehdn, during 
his viceroyalty, built the Shdhi B^gh and the royal baths in the 
Bhadar at Ahmeddbfid. After the death of ' Vikramajit, his brother 
succeeded as deputy viceroy. While Shah Jehdn was still in rebel- 
lion, the emperor appointed Sultan Dawar Baksh the son of prince 
Khusrao, sixteenth viceroy of Gujardt, Muhammad Safi being retained 
in his post of minister. Shah Jeh^n, who was then at Mandu in 
Mai wa, appointed on his part Abdulldh Khati Bahadur Firuz Jang 
viceroy and a kMjshmra ov ermuch of AbduMh Khan his minister. 
Sultd,ti Dawar Baksh, the emperoi’^s nominee, was accompanied by Khan- 
i-Azam Mirza Aziz Kokaltash to instruct him in the management of 
affairs. Prince Sh^h J ehan had directed his minister to •• carry away 
all the treasure ; but Muhammad Safi, who appears to have been a man 
of great ability, at once imprisoned the princess partisans in Ahmed- 
fib^d, and, among others, captured the eunuch of Abdullah Khdn. 
Wlien this news reached the prince at Mandu, he sent Abdullah KMn 
BahMur with an army to Gujarat by way of Baroda. Muhammad 
Safi Kh-^n met aud defeated him, and forced him to. fly and rejoin the 
prince at Mfedu. For his gallant conduct Muhammad Safi received 
the title of Saif Khan, with an increase in his monthly pay from £70 
to £300 (Rs. 700 - 3000) and the command of 3000 horse. Aleaii while 
Sultan D^war Baksh, with the Khdn-i-Azam, arrived and assumed the 
charge of the government, hut the Khdu-i-Azam died soon after in* 
A.D. 1624, and was buried at Sarkhej. Sultan Dawar Baksh was 


1 Tbe peaked masonry tomb over Anrangzib’s after-birtb witb its mosque, enclosure, 
and intact endowment is one of the curiosities of Dohad. In a letter to his eldest son 
Muhammad Mudzzam then (a.d. 1704) viceroy of Gujardt the aged Aurangzih .writes: 
My son of exalted rank, the town of Dohad, one of the dependencies of GuJarAt, is the 
birth-place of this sinner. Please to consider a regard for the inhabitants of that town 
incumbent on you, and continue in office its decrepid old FaujdUr. In regard to that 
old man listen not to the whisperings of those suffering from the disease of self- 
interest ; “ Verily they have a sickness in their hearts and Allah addeth to their ailments ” 
(Letters .of the Emperor Aurangzib : Persian Text, Cawnpur Edition, Letter 31.) 
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re-eallecl, and KMn JeMn was appointed deputy viceroy with Yusuf 
KMn as his lumister. On his arrival at Alimedfibad, prince Shdh 
Jelidn employed Khdn JeMn in his own service, and sent him as his 
ambassador to the emperor. Saif Khan, who acted for him, may be 
called the seventeenth viceroy, as indeed he had been the governing; 
spirit for the last eight or ten years. He held the post of viceroy of 
Gujanit until the death of the emperor in a.d. 1627. 

On the death of the emperor Jehdngir, his son Abul Muzaffar 
Shahab“ud~din Shah Jeh^n ascended the throne, Kememhering Saif 
Khan^s hostility he at once caused him to be imprisoned, and appointed 
Sher Khan Tdar eighteenth viceroy with Khwajah Haydt as his 
minister. When the emperor was near Surat, he appointed Mir 
Shamsuddin to be governor of Surat castle. In a.d, 1627, Shah Jeli^n 
on his way to Dehli visited Ahmedabad and encamped outside of the 
city near the K^nkariya lake. Sher Khdn was advanced to the command 
of 5000 men, and received an increase of salary and other gifts. At the 
same time Khan Jehdn was appointed his minister, and Mirza Isa Tar- 
khan was made viceroy of Thatta in Sindh. In a.b. 1628 Khwdjali 
Abul Hasan was sent to conquer the country of ISFdsik and Sangamner 
which he ravaged, and returned after taking the fort of Chandocl and 
levying tribute from the chief of BagMu.^ In A.n. 1630, Jamal Khan 
Kardwal came to the Gujard,t-Kh^ndesh frontier and captured 130 
elephants in the Sultanpur forests, seventy of which valued at a lakh 
of rupees were sent to Dehli. Iua.d. 1631-32 Gujarat was wasted by 
the famine known Satidsio Kdl or ^87 famine. So severe was 

the scarcity that according to the BMshdh Nd,ma, rank sold for a cake, 
life was offered for a loaf, the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. 
The emperor opened soup kitchens and alms-houses at Surat and 
Ahmedabad and ordered Es. 5000 to be distributed.^ 

Sher Khan was re-called in a.d. 1632, but died ere he could be 
relieved by Islam Kh^n, the nineteenth viceroy of Gujarat, along with 
whom Khwajah Jehan w^as chosen minister. Islam Khan^s monthly 
salary was MuO (Es. 4000), and his command was raised from 5000 
to 60,00. In A.T>. 1632, Khwajah Jehan went on pilgrimage to 
Makkah, and w^as succeeded as minister by A'gha Afzal with the title 
ol: Afzal Kh^n. Afzal Khan was soon appointed commander of 
Baroda, and Ei%at Khdn succeeded him as niinister. The post of 
viceroy of Gujarat appears to have been granted to whichever of 
the nobles of the court was in a position to make the most valuable 
presents to the emperor. Government . became lax, the Kolis of the 
Kdnkrej committed excesses, and the J^m of Navdnagar withheld his 
tribute. At this time B^kar Kh4n presented the emperor with golden 
and jewelled ornaments to the value of fis. 2,00,000 and was appointed 
viceroy, Eidyat Khan being continued as minister. In a.d. 1633 
Sipahdar Khan was appointed viceroy, and .presented the emperor 
with costly embroidered velvet tents with golden posts worthy to hold 
thBhmouB Takhti-Tdm or Peacock Throne which was just completed 
at a cost of one kror of rupees. Eiayat Khdn was continued as minister. 
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In A.D. 16o5 Saif Khan was appointed hvanty-seconl viceroy, with 
Riayat Khan as minister. During Saif Khan^s tenure of power Mirza 
Isa Tarkhan received a grant ^ of the province of S ora tli, which hid 
fallen waste through the laxity of its governors. Before he had be2n 
in power for more than a year Saif Khan was recalled. As he was 
preparing to start,, he, died at Ahmeddbdd and was buried in Shdhi 
Alamos shrine to which he had added the dome over the, tomb and the 
mosque to the north of the enclosure. 

At the end ‘of a.d. 1635 Azam Khan was appointed twenty-third 
viceroy, with Riayat Khdn in the first instance, and afterwards with 
Mir Muhammad Sdbir, as minister. The men who had recently baen 
allowed to act as viceroys had shown themselves unfit to keep in order 
the rebellions cdiiefs and predatory tribes of Gujarat. For this reason 
the emperor's choice fell upon Azam Khan, a man of ability, who 
perceived the clanger of the existing state of affairs, and saw that 
to restore the province to order, firm, even severe, measures were 
required. When Azam Khan reached Sidhpur, the merchants com- 
plained bitterly of the outrages of one Kanji, a Chunvalia Koli, who 
had been especially daring in plundering merchandise and committing 
highway robberies. Azam Khdn, anxious to start with a show of 
vigour, before proceeding to Ahmeddbad, marched against Kanji, who 
fled to the village of Bhadar in the Kheralu district of Kadi, sixty 
miles north-east of Ahmeddbdd. Azam Khan pursued him so hotly 
that Kdnji surrendered, handed over his plunder, and gave security 
not only that he would not again* commit robberies, but that he would' 
pay an annual tribute of £1000 (Rs. 1 0,0tJ0), Azam Khan then 
built two fortified posts in the Koli country, naming one Azamabid 
after himself, and the other KhalildbM after his son. He next marched 
to Kdthidvada® and subdued the Kathis, who were continually 
ravaging the country near Dhahdlidka, and to check them erected a 
fortified post called Shdbpur, on the opposite side of the river to 
Chuda-Ranpur. Agha Fdzil known as Fdzil Khdn, who had at one time 
held- the post of minister, and had, in a.d. 1636, been'appointed governor 
of Baroda, was now selected to command the special -cavalry composing 
the bodyguard of prince Muhammad Aurangzib. At the same time 
Sayad Ilahdad was appointed governor of Surat fort, Isa Tarkhan 
remaining at Junagadh. In a.d, 1637, Mu* Muhammad Sabir was 
chosen minister in place of Riayat Khan, and in a.d. 1638 Mmz-znl- 
Mulk was re-appointed to the command of Surat fort, . Shortly after 
Azam Khdn's daughter was s‘ent to Dehli, and espoused to the 
emperor's son Muhammad Shujd BaMdur. In a.d. 1639, Azam 
Khdn, who for his love of building was known as Udhai or the Whiteant, • 
devoted his attention to establishing fortified posts to check rebellion and 
robbery in the country of the Kolis and the Kathis. So complete were 
his arrangements that people could travel safely all over Jhaldvdcla^ 


* The words used iu the text is tuyiU^ In meaning it does not differ from jdgir, 

^ This is one of the first mentions in history of peninsular GujarAt as KAthidvdtJa, or 
as anything other th^n fcrorath or haurdshtra. The district referred to was probably 
united to the eastern possessions of the KhAchar KAthis and PanchAl, 
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' Naviinag'ar, and Kachli. The J£m^ who* of late years had 

been aeeustomed to do much as he pleased^ resented these arrangements, 
and in a.d. 1640 withheld his tribute, and set up a mint to coin koru} * 
When Azam Khdn heard of this, he marched with an army against 
Navanagar, and, on arriving about three miles from the city, he sent 
the Jam a peremptory order to pay the arrears of tribute and to close 
his mint, ordering him, if * any disturbance occurred in that part 
m£ the country, at once to send his son to the viceroy to learn his will. 
IJe further ordered* the Jam to dismiss to their own countries all 
refugees from other parts of* Gujarat. The Jdm bemg unable to cope 
with Azam Khan, acceded to these terms ; and Azam Khdn, receiving 
the 'arrears of tribute, returned to Ahmedabad. As Azam Khdn^s ^ 
stern and somewhat rough rule made ‘ Him unpopular, Sayad Jdliil 
Buhh^iri whose estates were being deserted from fear of him brought 
the matter to the emperor'’ s notice. / - ' 

In consequence in Am. 1642 the emperor recalled Azam Khan^ and 
appointed in his place Mirza Isa Tarkhan, then governor of Sorath, • 
twenty-fourth viceroy of Gujardt. And as it was feared that in anger 
at being re-called. Azam Khdn might oppress some of those rrho had 
complained against him, this order was written by the emperor with 
»his own - hand. Thanks to Azam Khdn^s firm rule, the new viceroy 
found the province in good order, and was able to devote his attention to 
financial reforms, among them the introduction of the share/ 
systeni of levying land revenue in kind. 'When Mirza J'sa Tarkhan 
was rp)ised to be viceroy of Gujarat, he appointed his son Inayat- 
ullah to be governor of Junagaclh, and Muiz-zul-Mulk to fill the post 
of minister. During the viceroy alty of Mirza Isa Sayad Jalal Bukhdri 
a ‘descendant of Saint Shahi Alam was. appointed fo the high post of 
Sadr-us-Sudiir or chief law* officer for the whole of India. This Tvas.a 
time of prosperity especially in Surat, whose port dues whielr were 
settled ’on the Padshah Begam had risen from two and a half to five 
lakhs, ilirza Isa Tarkhdn^s term of power was brief. In a.d. 1644 ** 
the emperor appointed prince Muhammad Aurangzib to the charge of 
Gujardt, Muiz-znl-Mulk being ordered by the emperor to continue to 
act as his minister. An event of interest in the next year (A.n. 1645) , 
is the capture of seventy-three elephants in the forests of Dohad and 
ChdmpaneiV^ * ’ . 

/. : ^ ^ ^ ^ " — — , 

^ Tlio author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi says that in his time, A.x>i 1746 - 3762, these 

horis were current even in AhmeddhM, two koris and two-thirds being equal 
to one imperial rupee. They \fee also called jmiis. The Hirut-i-Ahmedi (Persian 
Text, 225) calls them mahrmkUs,- The legend on the reverse was the name of the Qujardt 
KuMn Muzaiiar and on the obverse in Gujarati the name of the Jilm. Usually two 
mahmildls and sometimes three went to the imperial rupee. Ttie author says that in 
Ahmedabild up to his day (a.C. 1766) the account fov ghi clarified butter was made * 
m mahnvAdis. When the order for melring the was passed a mint was. 

established at Jiitn'lgadh but was afterwards closed to suit the merchants from Biu and 
other parts wlio transmitted their specie to Ahmed4bd(L 

. * The traveller Mandelslo^ who was in AhmedahM in 1638, gays : No prince in Europe 
lias so fine a court as the governor of Gujardt. Of none are the public appearances 
so magnificent. He never goes out without a great numher of gentlemen and guards on 
foot and horse# Before him march many elephants with housings of brocade and^ velvel, 
standards, drums, trumpets, and cymbals. In his palace he is served like a king and 
suifers no one*to appear before him unless he has asked an audience, (Travels, Erepch 
B 1746—36 ■ ’ . 
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Prince Aurangzib’s rule in Gujar4t was marked by religious disputes. * 
In 164j4 a quarrel between Hiiidus. and Musdlmans ended in the prince 
ordering a newly built (1638) temple*o£ Cliintnman near - Saraspur^ a 
suburb of Ahmeddb^d^ above a mile and a half east of the city^ to be 
; desecrated by slaughtering a cow in it. He then turned the building 

* into a mosque^ but the emperor ordered its restoration to the Hindus: 
In another ease both of the contending parties were Musalmaiis^. the 
orthodox believers, aided, by the military under the prince's orders, who * 
was enraged at Sayad Rdju one of his followers* Joining the heretics, 
attacking and slaughtering the representatives of the Mahdawiyeh sect 

. in Ahmed^ih^d. Sayad R^Ju's spirit, under the name of Raju Shahid 

* or R^Ju the martyr, is still worshipped as - a disease -searing guardian 
hy the Pinjaras*and , Mansuris and Dudhwalas -of ^Ahmedabad.^ In 
consequence of the part he had taken in promoting these disturbances, 
prince Aurangzib was relieved and Shd^ist ah Khdn appointed twenty- 
sixtlf viceroy of GuJaiAt. In the following year Muiz-zul-Mulk, who 
had till then acted as minister, was recalled, • and his place supplied 
by Hafiz Muhammad Nasir. At. the same time^ the ’ governorship ot 
Surat and Cambay was given to Ali Akbar of Ispahan. This Ali 
Akbar ’was a Persian horse merchant who bronght to Agra seven horses ' 
of pure Arabian breed. For six* of these Shah Jelidn paVl Es, 25,000. * 
The -seventh a bay so pleased the emperor that he paid Ils. 15,0;}() 
for it;, named it the Priceless Ruby, and considered it the gem 
of the imperial stud. In a.b. 1646 Ali Akbar was assassinated by a 
Hindu and Mniz-zul-Mnlk succeeded him as governor of. Sumt and 
Caipbay. As Shaistah Khdn failed to eoritrol the Gujardl Kolis, in a.d. 
1648 prince Muhg,mmad Ddra Shikoh was chosen viceroy, with 
Ghairat Khdn as his deputy and Hafiz. Sfuhammad N^sir as minister, 
while Shaistah Khan was sent to Mdlwa to relieve Sh?ih Nawaz Khan. 
Whife i)ara Shikoh was viceroy an ambassador landed at Surat from 

^ . the court of the Turkish SulMn MubammadIV. (a.d. 164cS - 1687),^ In 
A.D, 1651, Mir Yahya was appointed minister in place of Hafiz Muham- 
mad N^sir, and in a.d. 1652 prince Dara was sent to Kaiidaliar. On 

Edition, j 6I;) Of the general system of government he says : The viceroy is absolute. 
It is true he summons leading lords of the country to deliberate on judgments and 
important matters. But they are called to ascertain their views, not to adopt them. 
On the one hand the king often changes his’ governors that they may not grow over- 
powerful. Oil the other hand the governors knowing they may he recalled at ^ly time ’ 
take immense sums from the rich merchants especially from the merchants ofAhmed- 
dbdd against whom false charges are brought with the view of forcing them to pay. 
As the governor is both civil and criminal judge if the merchants did not temper his 
greed they would be ruined beyond remedy, (Ditto, 160.) The freciuent changes, of 
viceroys in Gujardt is explained hy Terry, 1615-17 (Voyage to East- Indies, 364): To 
prevent them from becoming popular the king usually removes his viceroys, after one 
* year sending them to a new government remote from the old one. ■ Terry adds a curious 
note : When the king sends any one to a place of government' they never cut their hair 
. ‘till they return into his presence as if they desired not to appear beautiful except in -the 
king’s- sight. As soon as he sees them the king bids them cut their hair -(Ditto, 305). 
It does not seem to have^been Cheating to keep up fewer horse than the number named. 

■ Terry (Voyage to East Indies, 391) says : fite who hath the pay of five or six thousand 
must always have one thousand or more in readiness aecfordmg to the king’s need of 
ihem, and so in proportion all the rest. 

} MirS-t-i-Alnnedi Persian Text, II. 46 - 47. Plnjdrds are cotton teasers, Mansuris 
Pmjdrd,s,who worship Mansilr a tenth century (3rd century Kijrah) saint. 

“ Mirdt-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 237. ’ - * ^ . 
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the transfer of tl\e prince Shaistali Klian became Tieeroy for tkesoeoiul 
time, wiili Mfr Yaliya as minister and Sultan Yar governor of Baroda 
with the title of TIimmat KMa. Mirza Isa Tarkhan was summoned 
to court from liis charge of Sorath and his son Muhammad Salih was 
appointed his successor. .In A.m. 1658 an ill-advised imperial order 
icdueing the pay of the troopers^ as well as of the better class of 
horsemen who brought with tlieni a certain number of followers, created 
much discontent . ’ During this j^ear several changes of governors were 
made. Muhammad Ndsir was sent to Surat^ Hmiinat Ivhan to Dholka,; 
tlje governor of Dholka to Baroda^ Kutb-ud-8in to Jiinagadb, Sayad 
Siieikhaii son-in-law of Sayad Diler Khan to Tlaarad undeiyPatan, and 
Jagmal, the holder of S^nand^ to Dholka. In the same year Shaistah . 
Khan made an expedition against the ChunvMia Kolis, who, since 
Azam^-Khaids time (a. n. 1642), had been ravaging Yiramg4m/Dhollm, 
and Kadi, and raiding even as fer as the villages round Aiimedabdd. 

In spite of Shaistah Khdn^s success ix\ restoring order the emperor in 
A.B. 1654 ap|)ointed in his place prince Muhammad' Murad Bakhsli 
twenty-ninth viceroy of Gujardt. Dianat Khan, and immediately after , 
him Relxmat Khan,, was appointed minister in place of Mir Yahyd. 
.MnjaJiid Khan Jhdlori relieved Mir Shamsmd-dm as governor of 
Patan and Godhra was entrusted to Sayad Hasari, son of -Sayad Diler 
Khan, and. its revenues assigned to him. When prince Murad Bakhsh 
reached Jhabuad on his way to Ahmedcibad, the chief presented him 
with ^£1500' (Ils. 15,000) as tribute ; and when he reached Ahmedabdd, 
Kdnji, the notorious leader of the Chunvalia Kolis, surrendered through * 
Sayad Sheikhaii, and promised to^ remain quiet and pay a yearly tribute 
of £1000 (Rs. l{),0U0.). Diklost, son of Sarfaraz Khdn, was appointed 
to the charge- of the post of Bijapur under Patan; while Sayad 
Sheiklian- was made, governor of Sadra and Piplod, and Sayad Ali 
paymaster, with the title of Radawi Kh4n. ‘ Many other changes were 
made at the same time, the prince receiving a grant of the. district of 
Junagadh.. One Pirji, a Bohora, said to have been one of the richest 
merchants* of Surat, is noted as sending the emperor four Arab horses 
and prince Mur4d as presenting the emperor -with eighteen of the famous 
Gujarat bullocks. Ouring the vicefoyalty of D4ra Shikoh sums of^ 
Rs. 1,00,000 to Es. 2,00^000 used to be spent oh articles in demand 
in Arabia. The. articles were sent under . some trustworthy officer and 
the proceeds applied to charitable purposes in the sacred cities. 

At the end of A.n. .1657, on the receipt of news that Sh4hJeha.n 
ivas dangerously ill prince Mur4dBakhsh proclaimed himself emperor by 
the title of Murawwaj-ud-dm and ordered the reading of the Friday 
sermon and the striking of coin.in his owmname.^ • His next step was 
to put to death the minister Ali Naki, and direct his men to seize the 
fort of Surat then held by his si&ter the Begam Sahibah and to take 
possession of the property of the Begam. He imprisoned AbM-Latif^ 
son of Isl4m Kh4n, an old servant of the empire, D4r4 Shikoh 
representing Mnrad\ conduct to the emperor obtained ah order to 
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transfer him to the governorship of the Berars. Mur^d Bahlish borrow- 
ing £55.^000 {6^ IdMs of rupees) from^ the sons of Santidas Jauhari, 
£4<000 (Rs. 40,1)00) from Ea?idds partner nf Sdntidas, -and £8800 
(Rs. 88,000) from Sanmal and others, raised ah army and arranged to 
meet his brother prince .x\urangzib, and with him march against the 
Maharaja Jasvatsingh of Jodhpur and Kasam Khan, whom 85h4h 
Jehdn had appointed viceroys of Mhlwa and Gujarat, and had ordered 
to meet at Ujjain and march against the princes. • Murad Baklish aud 
Aurangzib, uniting thek forces early in a.b. 1658, fought an obstinate 
battle with Jasvantsingb, in which they were victorious, and entered 
Ujjain in triumph. From Ujjain prince Murhd Bakhsli wrote Miiata- 
'mid Kh^n his eunuch an order allotting to Manikchancl £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50, DOO) from the reveiiues of Surat, £10,000 (Es. 1,00^000) 
from Cambay, £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,00) fromPitMd, £7500 (Rs. •75,0001 
from Dholka, £5000 (Rs. 50,000) from Broach,. £4500. (Rs. 45,000) 
from Viramgam, and £3000 (Rs. 30,000) from the salt works, in all 
£55,000 (5j^- lakhs of rupees). Further sums of £4000 (Rs. 40,000) 
are mentioned as due to Ravidds partner of Santidas, and £8800 
(Rs. 88,000) to Sanmal and others. From Ujjain the princes advanced- 
on Agra. At Dholpur they fought a still more obstinate battle with the 
imperial forces commanded by prince D^ira Sliikoh and after a long 
and doubtful contest were victorious. Prince Dara Shikoh fled to 
• Dehli, and the* princes advanced and took possession of Agra. , After 
confining his father, Aurangzib marched for Mathura, and having' no 
further use of MiirM, he ther^ seized and imprisoned him. From 
M’a'thura, Aurangzib went to DeliU from which Dara Shikoh had 
meanwhile retired to Ldlior. 

In^A.i). 1658, while his father was still alive, Aurangzib assumed 
the imperial titles and ascended the throne. In a.b. 1659 he appointed 
Shah Nawaz Khan Safdvi thirty-first viceroy of Gujardt, with Rahmat 
Khdn as minister. ■ On this .occasion Sdntidas received a decree 
directing that the provincial officials should settle his accounts and 
Kutb-ud-diii Kheshgi was appointed to Sorath. Shah Nawaz Khan 
was the father-indaw- of both Aurangzib and Mu^ad Bakhsh. Shortly 
after his appointment, while Murad's wife was paying a visit to 
her father^ prinee.Ddrd Shikoh leaving Kaehh, where he had been 
hospitably received by the Rdv, made a sudden descent on Gujarat. 
The viceroy, won over by the entreaties of his daughter who saw 
in' the success of Dird a hope of release for her husband, joined the 
prince who -entered Ahmeddjpdd. After raising funds from Surat 
and Ahmedabad he collected an army of 22^000 horse a'nd 
appointing Sayad Ahmed deputy viceroy, marched towards Ajmir, once 
more to try his chance of" empire: ^.He was defeated and "fled to 
. Ahmeddbad, where Sardar Khdu, who had confined Sayad Ahmed, 
closed the gates of the city in his face. The unhappy prince retired to 
Kaehh, but finding no support fled to Sindh, where he was treacher- 
ously seized and handed to his, brother by ^the chief of- Jun. The 
emperor. Aurangzib, forgiving Jasvantsingb his opposition at Ujjain,. 
conferred on him the government of Gujarat," and in the place of 
Rahmat Khdn appmnted Makramat Khan to act as minister. Sarddr 
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Kt^iu was tliamked for his loyal. conduct and made governor of Broach. 
Praise was alj^o given to, Sher and Abid of the BaM family. Presents 
were bestowed on Kutb-iid-dih, governor of Sorath, and^ shortly after, 
for his refusal 'to help prince Dar^, Tamachi chief of Kachh was 
rewarded. These measures removed all signs of disaffection at the 
accession of Aurangzib. A decree was issued directing Ilahmat Khan 
the minister to forbid the cultivation of the bhang plant. 'Mohtasibs 
or censors were appointed to prevent the drinldng*of wine or the use of 
intoxieatihg drugs and preparations. On the formal installation of 
Aurangzib in A.D. 1658-59 the Ahmedabad Kdzi was ordered to read 
the sermon in his name. The Kazi objected that Shah Jehan was alive. 
Sheikh Abdul Wahhab, a Sunni Bbhora of Pattan, whom on account of 
his learning and intelligence Aurangzib bad made Kizi of his camp, 
contended that the weakness and age of Shah Jehdnmade a successor 
necessary. The Bohora prevailed and the sermon was read in Aurang- 
zib^’s name. 

In A.i>. 1662 Jasvantsingh received orders to march to the Bakhan 
and join prince Muazzam against Siiivaji the Maratha leader; and 
Kutb-iid-clin, governor of Sorafh, was directed to act for him in his 
absence. In this year Mahibat Khan “was appointed thirty-third 
viceroy of Gujarat, and Sard^r Khan, the governor of Broaeli, was 
sent to Idar to suppress disturbances. About a.d. .1664^ Kaiimalji or 
Satarsdla Jam of ISavanagar died, leaving by a Rahtliod mother a child 
named Lakha whom the late cbieFs brother Ij^iisinghji %vith the aid 
of the Rav of Kachh and other Jadejas, set aside and himself mounted 
the throne. MaRk Isa, a servant of the family, took Lakha to AhnieJab^id 
and invoked the aid of the viceroy. Kutb-ub-dm marching on Navel- 
nagar, defeated and slew Raisingh, took possession of Naveinagar, and 
annexed the territory, changing the name of the city into Islemnagar. 
R?Aisiiigh^s son, Taiiulehi, then an infant, escaped and was sheltered in 
Kachh. In the same year (a.b. 1664)' a Balueh tiersonating Dara 
Siiikoli, was joined by many Kolis, and distui^ed the peace of the 
Chunval, now a portion of the Ahmedabad eolleetorate north of 
Viramgani. With the aid of Sherkhdn Babi, llahabat Khan quelled 
these disturbances, and established two new iriilitary posts, one at 
Gajna under Cambay and one at Belpar under Petlad. 

In this year an imperial decree was received requiring the dis- 
continuance of the following abuses : The charging* of blackmail by 
executive subordinates ; A tax on private individuals on their cutting 
their own trees ; .Forced purchases by state servants; The levy by local 
ofBeers of a tax on persons starting certain crafts ; The levy of a tax on 
laden carts and pii cattle for sale ; ■ The closing of. Hindu shops cn the 
Jain Fackuscui and at the monthly elevenths or Ekddasi ; Forced 
labour; The exclusive purchase of new grain by reyenue officers ; The 
exclusive sale by officers of the vegetables and other prodii^ of their 
gardens; A lax on the slaughtering of cattle in addition ’to that on 
their sale ;' Payments to the Ahmednagar Kolis to prevent Musalmans 
praying in the Ahtnedriagar mosque ; The re -Gpenmg of certain Hindu 
temples; The aggressive conduct and obseeffifcy practised during the 
Ploli and Divdli holidS,ys ; The sale by Hindus of toy hprses and elephants 
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during Miisalman holidays ; The ‘ exclusive ‘ sale of rice by certain 
rieh-Banias; The exclusive purchase by Imperial officers- of roses for ' 
the manufacture of rosewater; The mixed gatherings of men and 
women at Musalmd;n shrines ; The setting up of nezas or holy hands 
and the sitting of harlots on roadsides or in markets j The charging by 
revenue officers of scarcity rates; The special tax in Parantij, Modasa, 
Vadnagar^ Bisnapur, and Hdrsol on ilusalman owners of mango 
trees; The levy of duty both at Surat and Ahmedabad from English 
and Dutch merchants J . 

In the same year (a.u. I66t?) Shiva ji made a rapid descent on Surat^ 

' then undefended by walls, and^ by plundering the city^ created grea 5 
alarm over the whole province. The viceiYjy^Mahabat Khdn marched 
to SuraF with the following chiefs and officers : Jagmai, proinietor 
of Sanand ; the governor of Dholka ; Shadimal, chief of Idar ; Sayad 
Hasan Khan*, governor of Idar ; Muhammad Abid with 200, superior 
landholders of the district of Kadi ; the Rdja of Diingarpur \ 
Sabalsingh Raja of Wadhwdn and other chiefs of Jhdlavadli ; Jjal 
Kalian chief of Mandva in the Gaikwarhs dominions near Atarsumba ; 
the chief of Elol under Ahmednagar in the Malii Kantlia Agency ; 
Prathiraj of Haldarvas’; and the chief of Belpar. Before the. 
vieeroy^s army arrived at Surat Shivaji had carried off his plunder 
to his head-quarters at R-dygad.^ After. remaining three months at . • 
•Surat levying tribute from the superior landholders, the viceroy 
returned to .Alxmeddbad, and Indyafc. Khan, the revenue collector 
of Surat, built a wMl round the to\vn for. its protection. About 
this time Kutb-tid-din Khan> governor of Sorath, wts sent with an 
army to aid the .Mahm’aja Jasvantsingh in the Dakhan and Sardar 
Khan was appointed in his place; In a.d. 1606 the Marithas again 
attacked and plundered Surat, and in the same year the deposed 
emperor Shah Jeh^ndied. Aurangzib attempted to induce the English 
to supply him with European artillerymen and enginto’s. The request 
was evaded. In this vear the viceroy, Mah^bat Khan, implace of the, 
old iron coins, introduced a copper coinage int6 Gujarat. Sardar 
Khan, the governor of Jdnagadh, was put in charge of Islam n agar 
(Navanagar) and 500 additional •horsemen, were placed 'under him. 
Special checks by branding and inspection were introdueed to prevent 
nobles and others keeping less than their proper contingent of horse. 

In the same year the cultivator who paid the rent was acknowledged 
to be the owner of the land and a system of strengtheners ^ or 
iakouioi after due security was introduced. 

In A.D. 1668,'Bahddur Khan Khan Jehan, who had formerly been 
viceroy of Allahabad, .was appointed viceroy of Gujarat, with Haji 
Shafi Khan, and alterwards Khw^jalh Muhammacf Hdshtm, as his » 
ministers. Khan Jehdn joined’ his government in a.d. 1669, and in 
'a.d, 167# Shiv^ji again plundered' Surat. In a.d. 1670 Shivdji made ■ 


1 MirSit-i-Ahmedi, Persian Text,. 274, 279- 

2 Rdygad (north latitude 18® 14'; east longitude 73° 30')j the name given in AfD.m62 
to Eairi,a hill fortress in the Mahdd' sub-division of the IJolaba collectorate. Shivaji ’ 
took the place and made, it his capital in A.-u, 1662, 
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an attempt on Janjira/ tlie residence and, strongliold oftlie Sfcli or 
Abyssinian admirals of Bijapur. Sidi Yakut tbe . commander of 
Janjira applied for aid to the goYernor of Surat. On bis offering to 
become, a vassal of the , emperor and place his. fleet at the emperor^s 
disposal Sidi Yakut received the title of . Ydkut Khan, and a j^early 
subsidy of £15,000 (Rs. l,50,00t)) payable from the port of Surat. 
About the same time Sayad Diler Khan, who had . accompanied 
Maharaja Jasvantsingh to the Dakhan, was -recalled by the viceroy 
Kha n Jehon and appointed governor of Sorath in place of Sard^r' 
Kbin, who was sent to Idarl Sayad JBaidar, in charge of the military 
post oi Haidar^bad, about twenty-four miles south of - Ahmedabad, 
reported that he had put down the Tebellion but recommended that a 
small fort should be built. In a.b. 1670 the emperor summoned Diler 
Khan to discuss Dakhan affairs, and sent him to the seat of waij 
replacing him in the governnient of Sorath by Sard^r Khan. 

In .A'.B. 1G71, Baliddiir Khan Khan Jehan was sent as viceroy to 
the Dakhan. He was relieved by the Maharaja Jasvantsingh, who,’ as 
viceroy, received an assignment of the districts of Dhaiidhuka and 
Pitldd. Ill A.B. 1673 through the intercession- of the viceroy, Jdm 
Ttimaehi, the son of Rdisingh, on condition of serving the viceroy and 
of keeping order \vas restored to Havanagar, and twenty-five .villages 
were granted to certain* dependent JaMeja Rajputs. . So long as the 
emperor Aurangzib lived the city of Navanagar (IsMmnagar) remained 
in the hands of a Miisalman noble, the Jam residing at Khambhalia*, a 
tmvn about thirty miles south-west of the head-quarters of the state. 
In A.B. 1707, on Aurangziiys death, the Jdm was allowed to return to 
Havana gar where he built a strong fort. Similarly so long as Aurangzib 
lived, the Jam forbore to wmrk the pearl fisheries in the Gulf of 
Kaehh, but afterwards again made use of this source of revenue. Early 
ili^ 1674 an order issued forbidding the levy from Musalmans of 
rahdflari or transit dues* of taxes on fish vegetables grass firewood and 
other forest produce, on Muhammadan artisans, and many other miscel- 
laneous dues. The officer in charge of Morvi, which was then an 
imperial district, w-as ordered to strive to increase its population and 
revenue, and the chief ot* Porbandar, also p.n imperial district, on 
condition o£ service and of protecting the port was allowed a fourth 
share of its je venue. Much discontent was caused by enforcing ah 
inipeiM order confiscating all wazifahhxA^ that is all land held *on 
religious tenure by Hindus. 

About the close of the year a.b. 1674, MaMraJa Jasvantsinghji .was ‘ 
relieved and sent to Kcibul, and Muhammad ‘Amin Khan Umdat-ul- 
Mulk, who had just been defeated at K^bul, was appointed thirty-sixth 
viceroy of Gujarat, receiving an assignment of the districts of Fatan 
and Viramgam. Among the military posts mentioned in the Mir^t-i- 
Ahmedi is that of Sadra or Shahdarah the present head-quarters of the 
Mahi Kantha Agency, also called Jslamhbhd,^ which was under the 

* Janjira'(nortli latitude 17^ B9' to 18° 32') that is the Island/ on the western 

coast, about’ forty-four miles south of Bombay. 

* Another post of - Islamib^d was at in ihe pargmah oi iizam^lbld on 

the Wtoak about twenty-one miles east- south-east of xihjtnedab^d. y^zam^b^d was built 
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command of Sayad Ramal, son of Sayad Rdmil. • The Babi family 
were now rising into importance. Muhammad Miizaffar^ son of Slier 
Khan Babi; was governor of Kadi, and Muhammad Mubariz, another 
soil of Slier Babi, , was* in charge' of one of the posts under "Kadi. 
Kamal Khan Jhalori, who had been removed from the government of 
Palanpur and replaced by Muhammad Pateh^ was now restored to his 
former post. About the same time, at the /epresentati^n of Miilla 
Hasan Gnjaratv twenty-one villages were , taken from Bijapur and 
Kadi and Fatan and formed into the separate division of Yisaliiagar; 
In A.n. 1676, the fort of jiinagadh \Vas put into repair, and Sheikh 
Kizdm-nd-diri Ahmed, minister of Gujarat, was sent to .Malwa, and 
wa-s succeeded by Muhammad Sharif. The Kankrej Ko1is ivere again 
rebellious, and Muhammad Amin Khan Umdat-nl-Mulk went against 
them and remained four months in their country, subduing them and 
enforcing tribute. In the end of a.d. 1678, the viceroy paid his respects 
to the emperor ‘at A jmir. • The Emperor forbade the fining of Mnsalman 
officials as contrary to the Muhammadan law and directed that if guilty 
of any fault they should be imprisoned or degraded from office, but 
not fined. An order was also given to change th6 iiame»o£ the new 
Visalnagar district to Rasulnagar. 

At this time (a.d. 1679) the emperor was doing his utmost to crush 
both the Rana of Udepur and the Rathods of Mdrwriv While the 
emperor was at Cliitor, Bhimsing the Rana^s youngest son raided 
into Gujardt plundering Vadnagar Visalnagar and dther towns and 
villages. The .chief of Tdar, thinking the opportunity favourable for 
regaining his independence, expelled the Muhammadan garrison from 
Idar and established himself in his capital, Muhammad Amin. KLbi 
sent Muhammad Bahlol ;Khfe Shir w^iii who with the help .of the 
Kasbatis of Pardntij re-took Idar, and the chief pursued bj’' Bahlol 
Khto fled to the hills, where he died in a cave from want of. his usual 
dose of opium to which he was much addicted^. His body was found 
by a woodcutter who brought the head to Bahlol Khdn. The head was 
recognized by the chiefs widow, who from that day^piit on mourning. 
Muhammad Bahlol Khdn was much praised, and was appointed to the 
charge of Idar, and at the same time the minister Muhandmad Sharif 
was succeeded by Abdul Latif.-^ 

To this time -belongs an imperial decree imposing jazy ah or 

head tax on all subjects not professing the Muhammadan . faith, 
and another regulating the levy frorh Mnsalmans of the zaMit or poor 
rate.2 1681 a severe famine led to riots in Ahmedabad. As the 


lay .Azam Eluln cliiriugliis viceroyalty (a.d. 1635- 1642) and at liis request by permission 
of the emperor Shdli Jehan was erected into a pdrganalu For the pay of the garrison 
twelve villages were attaclied from ’the neighhouring parganahs of Bahyal and Kapad- 
vanj. ' 

^ The Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, 311) adds that Bahlcd’s* following of Kashdtis 
was so poorly equipped that he had to mount many of them, for whom he could not find 
horses, on bullocks. . The sense of security in the mind of the fdar chief bred by con- 
tempt at the sight of this motley crowd *was the chief cause of BahloPs success, 

^ .The za/edi or puridcation is the tax required bylaw to be; given annually' to the 
poor. It is levied on camels, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, asses, mules, and 
. gold or silver whether in money or ornaments or vessels. The tax is not levied on any 
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viceroy Miiliammad Amin was retmming in state from the Id prayers 
Abu liakr an Alimedabad Sheikh instigated the people to throw stones 
and dust. The viceroy’s bodyguard attacked the mob; but owing to 
the viceroy^s forbearance no serious results followed. On hearing of the 
riot the emperor ordered the city to be put under martial law. The 
more politic viceroy contented himself by inviting Sheikh Abu Bakr 
and oldiers to a banquet. After dinner he gave a piece of a poisoned 
watermelon to Abu Bakr, who died and the riot with him. In a.d. 
1683 Muhammad Amin the viceroy died. According to the Mirat4- 
Ahmedi, Muhammad Amin was one of .the best of Gujarat governors. 
The emperor Aurangzib used to say No viceroy of mine keeps order 
like Amm Khan/ 

Amin Khan was succeeded by Mukhtar Kh&ix as thirty-seventh 
viceroy, Abdul Latif continuing to hold the office of minister. Fresh 
orders were passed forbidding import dues on mereliandise, fruit, grass, 
firewood, and similar produce enteiing ATimedabdd. In 1682 a decree 
was received ordering pauper prisoners to be provided with rations 
and dress at the cost of the state. In 1683 the Sabarndati rose so 
high that the water reached’ as far as the Tin 'Barmizah or Triple 
Gateway in the west of Ahmeddbdd city. In consequence of 
disturbances in Sorath the viceroy called on the minister to advance 
funds for an Expedition. The minister refused to make advances 
without special orders from the emperor. On a reference to court the 
minister was directed to make advances in emergent eases. In. a.d. 
1684, at the request of* the inhabitants of that city Abdur Bahmdn 
Krori, the governor of Deva Patan, was removed and in his place 
Muhammad Sayad chose Sardar Khdn as governor of Sorath. In the 
following year on the death of Sarddr Kh^n at Thatha in Sindh, where 
he had gone as viceroy, he was, in the first instance, succeeded in the 
government of Sorath by Sayad Muhammad Khan. Not long after 
Sorath was assigned as a personal estate to. the emperor^s second son 
prince Muhammad Azam Shah Bahadur and during the princess 
absence Shdiiwardi Khan was sent to manage its affairs. Iua.d. 1684 
a famine in Gujarat raised . the. price of grain in Ahmeddbdd to such 
a degree that Sheikh Muhy-ud-dm, the. son of the Kdzi and regulator 
of prices, was mobbed. 

On the death of . the viceroy in 1684 prince Muhammad Azam 
SMh was nominated to succeed him with Kartalab Khan, governor ‘of 
Sorath, as his deputy. Before the prince took charge Kartalab Khan 
was raised to the post of viceroy, and Muhammad Tdhir appointed 
minister. In addition to his command as- viceroy of Gujarat, Kartalab 
Khan was afterwards placed in charge of Jodhpur. In this rearrange- 
ment besides his previous personal estate, the district of Petldd was 
'assigned to prince Muhammad A'zam Shah, and Sher Afghan Kh^n, 
son of Shahwardi Khan, was appointedi governox* of Sorath. In a.d. 


one who owns less than a minimnm of five camels, thirty oxen, forty-five sheep, five 
horses, two hundred dirhems or twenty dinars. The proportion to income is generally 
one-forUeth ; the amount may be paid either in kind or in money. Compare Stanley 
Lane PooVs Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 14, 

B 1746--a7 
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1687, Slier Afghan KhAn was relieved by Balilol Shirwani, but in 
the following year was restoi*ed to his cominand. In a.d, 16S9, 
on the news of the -death /of its governor Iiidyat KMn^ KMalab 
Khan started to sHtle the affairs of Jodhpur. As soon as he left 
Ahmedabad^ a ruin cur spread th at a new viceroy was coming, and 
the troops, with whom as well as with the people of Gujarat Ivartalab 
was. most popular, grew mutinous. On hearing of this disturbance 
Kdidalab Kh^n at ortce returned to Ahmedabad and quelled the 
mutiny. His firmness so pleased the emperor that *he gave him the 
title of Shujaat Khdn, and placed the governor of, Jodhpur under his 
orders. Shujsdt Khf^n now proceeded to Jodhpur, where Diirgadas 
Rathod, who had incited prince Abkar to rebellion, and Ajitsingb, 
the son of Maharaja Jasvantsingh, were causing disturbance. Finding 
that a strong resident governor was required to keejo the insurgents * 
in check, Shujadt Kh^n appointed Kazim Beg Muhammad Amin, 
a brave and resolute soldier, to be his deputy and returned to 
Ahmeddbad. During this viceroyalty the pay of the- leader or 
Jamdddr of a troop of fifty horse was fixed at £10 (Rs. 100) ;■ of 
a do-a spall or twm-liorse trooper at £6 (Rs. 60) ; and of an eh'-aspak or 
one-horse trooper at £3 (Rs. 80) a month. An imperial order was 
also issued directing the levy on merchandise to be taken^ at the place 
and time of sale instead of the time and place of purchase. As this 
change caused loss to the revenue the old system was again adopted. * 
In A.n. 1(390 the minister Aminat Khan, with the title of ItimM 
Khan, was made military governor of Surat,, and ISayad Ivjuhsm was 
chosen minister in his place. To prevent the peons of great- officials 
extorting fees and dues officials were forbidden to entertain peons 
without payment. . \ . 

In the following year (a.b. 1691) an attempt on the part of the ■ 
emperor to suppress a body of Musalman sectarians led to a somewhat 
serious insurrection. Sayad.Shahji was the religious preceptor of the 
Matins of Khandesh and the Momnis of Gujarat, two classes of convert- 
ed Hindus closely allied to the#Kliojfis of Kathiavdda, all of them being 
followrers of Sayad Imam-ud“din an Ismaxliah missionary who came to * 
Gujardt during the reign of Mahmud Begada (a.b. 1459 - 1 513). Hear- 
ing that his' followers paid obeisance to their veiled spiritual guide by 
kissing his toe, the emperor ordered the guide to be sent to court to be 
examined before the religious doctors. Afraid of the result of tjiis- 
examination, the Sayad committed suicide and was buried at Karamtah 
nine miles south of Ahmeddbdd. The loss of th^r leader so enraged 
his followers that, collecting from all sides, they marched against 
Broach, seized the fort, and slew the governor. The insurgents held 
the fort of Broach against the governor of Baroda who was sent to 
punish them, and for a time successfully resisted the efforts of his suc- 
cessor Nazar Ali Khdn, At last, at an unguarded spot, some of the 
besiegers stole over the city w’^all and opening the gates admitted* their 
companions. "The Momnas were defeated and almost all slain as they 
sought death either by the sword or by drowning to merit their saint^s * 
fayonr in the next world. 

Iff A.B.- 1692- ShujdAt Khdn, during his tribute-gathering campaign 
in JhdMv^da and Sorath, stormed the fort of Thdn, the head-quarters 
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of tlie pliinderin^^ Katins and after destrayino^ the fort returned to 
Alimedabdd. Shujaat Khan was one of the ablest of Gujarat 
vici^^roys. He gave so much of his attention to the management of 
Jodhpur, that he used to spend hbout six months of every year ; in 
Marwdr. He beautified Ahmedabad by building the college and 
mosque still known by his name near the Ldl Gate. In a.b. 1642 two 
hundred .cartrloads of marble were received from the ancient buildings 
at Patan and the deputy governor Safdar Khan Babi wrote that if a 
thousand cart-loads more v^ere required they could be supplied from 
the same source. At this time the emperor ordered that Sheikh Akram- 
ud-dm^ the local tax-collector, should levy the head tax from the 
Hindus of Paknpur and Jhalor. The viceroy deputed Muhammad 
Miijahid, son of Kamal Khan Jhdlori, goveisndr of Palanpur to help 
in collecting. As, Durgadas Rathod was again stirring tumults and 
sedition in Marwdr, the viceroy went to Jodhpur, and by confirming 
their estates to the chief vassals and landholders and guaranteeing 
other .public measures on condition of service, persuaded them to aban- 
don their alliance with Durgadas against whom he sent his deputy 
Kazim Beg, who expelled him from Marwar. After appointing 
Kunvar Miihkamsxngh, governor of Mertha in Mdrwdr, Shujadt Khdn 
returned to AhmedaMd. In A.n. 1693, at the request of Slier Afghan 
Khdn, governor of Sorath, the walls of the fort of Jagat were restored. 
In this year the viceroy went to Jhdldvdda to exact tribute. On 
his return to Ahmedabad Safdar Khdn Babi, governor of Pdtan, wrote 
to the viceroy, and at his request the forts of Kambhoi and Samprah 
were repaired. The viceroy now went to Jodhpur and from that 
returned to Ahmedabdd. A circumstance in connection with a sum of 
Rs. 7p00*spent on the repairs of forts illustrates the close imperial 
supervision of provincial accounts. The item having come to imperial 
notice from the provincial disbursement sheets was disallowed as unfair 
and ordered to be refunded under the rule that such charges were to be 
met out o£*their incoiiies by the local governors and military deputy 
governors. Imperial officers were also from time to time deputed to 
collect from the books' of the desdi^s statements of provincial disburse- 
ments and receipts for periods of ten years that they might render an 
independent check. In this year the emperor hearing that Ajitsingh 
and Durgddas were again contemplating rebellion ordered the viceroy 
to Jodhpur. • Muhammad Mubdriz Bdbi was at the same time appoint- 
ed deputy governor of Vadnagar, and an order was issued that the 
revenue of Pdtan should be paid to SlmJdM Khan instead of as formerly 
into the imperial treasury. In this year also Safdar Khan Bdbi, 
governor of Patan, was succeeded by Mubdriz Khdn Babi. Not long 
afterwards under imperial orders the viceroy directed Muhammad 
Muhariz Babi to destroy the Vadnagar temple of Hateshwar-Mahadev 
the Nagar Brahmans^ special guardian. 

In A.n. 1696, Muhammad Bahloi Shirwani, governor of Baroda, died, 
and his place was supplied by Muhammad Beg Khan.. During this 
year the viceroy again went to Jodhpur and remained there for some 
months. In A.n. 1697 Bulaki Beg the mace-bearer arrived from the 
imperial court to* settle disputes connected with the Navdnagar succes- 
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sion^ and to inquire into complaints made by the inhabitants of Sorath. 
In 1696 an imperial circular was addressed to all officers in charge of 
districts ordering thenivto show no respect or consideration for royalty 
in their efforts to capture or kill the rebel prince Akbar. About the 
same time Durgddas Rdthod/ in whose charge were the son and 
daughter of prince Akbar, made an application to Shiijaat Khdn, pro- - 
posing a truce, and saying that he wished personally to hand the 
children to their grandfather. Shuja^t Khan agreed and Durgadas re- 
stored Akbatr^s children to the emperor. Aurangzib finding the children 
able to repeat the whole Kura^n was much pleased with Durgadas, and 
made peace with him, assigning him as a personal estate the lands of 
Mertha in Jodhpur, and afterwards adding to this the grant of ■ Dhan- 
dlidka and other districts* of Gujarat. In consequence of a failure of 
crops the price of grain rose so high that the government share of the 
produce was brought to Ahmedabad and sold in public to the poor 
and needy. About this time Muhammad Mubariz Bdbi was killed by 
a Koli who shot him with , an arrow while he was sacking the village 
of Sdmprah.^ Safdar Kh^n Bdbi was appointed deputy governor of 
Patau in his stead. 

In the same year it was reported to the emperor that the money- " 
changers and capitalists of Ahmedabad in inakiiig payments passed 
money short of weight to poor men and in receiving charged an 
exchange of two to three the rupee. The Sabah and minister 

were ordered to stop the currency of rupees more than two surkhs 
•short.2 

In A.B. 1698, on the death of Itimdd Khdn, his son .Muhammad 
Muhsln was made minister, and he was ordered to hand the district 
of Mertha to Durgadas R4thod. Among. other changes Muhammad 
Munim was raised to the command of the fort of Jodhpur and Khw^jdh 
Abdul Hamid was appointed minister. Owing to a second failure of 
i-aiu 1698 was a year of much scarcity in M^rwdr and north Gujarat. 
The accounts of this year notice a petition addressed to the viceroy 
by a Sinor Brahman, pmying that he might not be seized as a carrier 
or labom'er.^ In connection with some revenue and civil affairs, 
a difference of opinion arose betweeii Shujaat Kh^n and Safdar Khan 
B^bi, deputy governor of Patau. Safdar Khan resigned, and, until a 
successor was appointed, Muhammad Bahlol Shirwani was directed to 
administer the Patau district. In the same year the emperor bestowed 
. the government of Sorath on Muhammad Beg Khan. In a.d. 1699 
Durgadas Rathod obtained from the emperor not only a pardon for 
Ajitsmgh, son of the late Mahara ja Jasvantsingh, but procured him 


S^mprali according to the M5rat-i*Ahmedi, Persian Text, II.^ 127, was a small 
police post or t?idna in Parganah Bahyal twenty miles north-east of Ahrned^bM. It is 
now in the Gaekwdr’s territory. Bahyal was under Pdtan, so in the text the place is 
descrihed as under Piltan. * 

^ The surkh or little black-dotted red seed of the Ahrus precatorius is called ghdngcM 
in Hindi and cock^s-eye, ehakhmi^i-hhurim^ in Persian. As a weight the seed is known 
as -a rati 96 going to the tola^ It is used in weighing precious stones. Blochmann's 
Aip-i'Akharij I. 16 note 1 and Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 366. 

Sinor in Baroda terntory on the right bank of the. Narbada about thirty miles 
south of Baroda. . 
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an assignment of lands in, as well as the official charge of, the districts of 
Jlidlor and Sachor in Marwdr. Mujahid Khan Jhalori, who as represent- 
irig' a fanjily of landholders dating as far back as the Gnjardt Bnk^^ns, 
bad held Jhaior and S^chor, now received in their stead the lands in 
Palanpnr and Disa which his descendants still hold. In this year also 
(•A.D. H599) Amanat Khan, governor of Bnrat, died, and the Marathis 
making a raid into the province, Shnjaat Khan sent Nazar Ali Khan to 
drive them out. About this time an imperial order arrived, addressed 
to the provincial directing him to purchase 1000 horses for the 

government at the average rate of £20 (Es. 2u0). 

In A.D. 1700 on the deaih of Firuz Khan Mewati, deputy governor 
of Jodlipdr, the viceroy appointed in his place Muhammad Zahid from 
Viramgani, Edja Ajitsiiigh of Marwar w^as now ordered to repair to 
court, and as he delayed, a mohml or speed fine was imposed upon him 
in agreement with Shujaat Kluin''s directions. About this time an order 
came, to Kamal Khdn Jhdlori for the despatch to the emperor of some 
of the Palappur ehUdhs or hunting leopards which are still in demand 
in other parts of India. In the same year the manager of Dhandlidka 
on behalf of Durgddds Rdthod, asked the vieerpy for aid against the 
Kathis, who. were plundering that district. The viceroy ordered 
Muhammad Beg, governor of Sorathj to march against them. At this 
time Shu jddt Khdn despatched Nazar All Khdn with a large force to 
Join the imperial camp which was then at Panhala in Kolhapur. 
Shuj<iat Khdn, who had so long and ably filled the office of viceroy in 
a most critical time, died in a.b. 1703: In his place prince Mnhammad 
A^zam Shah, who was then at Dhar in Malwa, was appointed thirty- 
ninth viceroy of Gnjardt, as well as governor of Ajmir and Jodhpur ; 
and until his arrival the minister Khwajah Abdul Hamid Khan was 
ordered to administer the province. Owing to the recall of the late 
governors troops from many of the posts disorders broke out in the 
Pdtan districts and the Kolis plundered the country and made the 
roads impassable. 

On his way from the Dakhan to Ahmeddbdd, the chief of Jhdbua, 
a state now under the Bhopdwar Agency, paid his respects to the new 
viceroy and presented him with a tribute of £1600 (Rs. 16,000), 
Among other arrangements the prince sent to Jodhpur Jdfar Kuli, son 
of Kilzim Beg, as deputy governor, and appointed Durgc'idds R^thod 
governor of Pdtan. Shortly after, on suspicion of his tampering with 
the Rdthod Rajputs, an order came from the emperor to summon 
Durgddas to the princek^ court at •Ahmed^bfid, and there confine him 
or slay him.-^ Safdar Khan Babi, who, in displeasure with Shiijfiat 
Khan had retired to Md^lwa, returned and offered to slay or capture 
Durgadas, who was accordingly invited * to the prince'^s court at 
Ahmf^dabad, Durgadd^s came and pitched his camp at the village 
of Bareja on the Sabarmati near Ahmeddbd,d, On the day 
Durgadas was to present himself, the prince, on pretence of a hunt, 
had ordered the attendance of a strong detachment of the army. 


* Mirat-i-ihmedi, Persian Text, 372,' 
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When all was ready and Safdar Ehan Babi and his sons appeared 
mailed and ganntleted the prince sent for Dnrgadas. As this day 
was an eleventh or agiaras Durgadas had jmt oJS waiting on tl^e 
prinee until the fast was over. Growing suspicious of the number ' of 
messengers from the prince, he burned his tents and fled. Safdar 
Khdn Babi was sent in pursuit. He was overtaking .Durgadas when 
Durgadas'' grandson praying his grandfather to make good his escape^ 
stayed behind with a band of followers, chai’ged the pursuers, and after 
*a gallant combat, he and his Rajputs were slain. The grandson of 
Durgdd^s was killed in. a hand-to-hand fight with Salabat Khdn, the 
son of Safdar Khan Babi. Emerald rings are to this day worn 
by youths of the B;ibi families of North- Gujarat in memory of 
the emerald earrings which adorned the young Rdjput and were 
afterwards worn by Saldbat as trophies of this fight. Meanwhile 
Durgadas had reached Unjah-Unawa, forty miles east of P^tan, and 
from Unjah made his way to Patau. Prom Patan, taking his family 
with him, he retired to Thardd, and from that to Marwdr, where 
he was afterwards joined by Ajitsingh of Mdrwar, whom the emperor 
opposed on the ground of illegitimacy. The imperial troops followed 
and took possession of Patan^ putting to death the head of the city 
police. 

In his.oldage the emperor Aurangzib became more and more strict in 
religious matters. In 17,02 an imperiaP order forbad the making of 
almanacs as contrary to the Muhammadan law. Hindus wk'e also 
•forbidden«to keep Muhammadan servants. 

About this time (a.b. 1700) news arrived that the Marathas with a 
force of 10,000 horse were threatening Surat from the foot of the Kdsara 
pass and the confines of Sultdnpur and Nandurbdr. The viceroy 
despatched a body of troops to guard Surat against tbeir incursions. 
Disputes between the government and the Portuguese were also injuring 
the trade of the province. In A.©. 1701 the viceroy received an order 
from Court directing him to destroy the temple of Somnath beyond 
possibility of repair. The despatch adds that a similar order had ■ been 
issued at the beginning of Am’angzib^s .reign. In A.n. 1703, at the 
request of the merchants of Gujarat, with the view of inducing the 
Portuguese to let ships from Surat pass unmolested and release some 
Musalmans who had been imprisoned on their way back from Makkah, 
orders were issued that certain confiscated Portuguese merchandise 
should be restored to its owners. An imperial order was also received 
to encourage the art of brocade weaving in Ahmedab.4d. In a.©. 1704, 
Safdar Khan Bdbi was raised to be governor of Bijdpiir, about fifty 
miles north-east of AhmedJtbdd. Sarandaz Khan w:as at the same time 
appointed to Sorath instead of Muhammad Beg Khdn, who was placed 
in charge of the lands round A'hmedabad. As the Mai^thas ‘once 
inore threatened Surat, Mustafa Kuli, governor of Broach, was sent , 
with 1000 horse to defend the city, • 

Certain pas^ges in Aurangzib^s letters to prinee Adzam when (a.©. 
1703-1705) viceroy of Gujard.t, show how keen and shrewd an interest 
the aged emperpr maintained in the government of his viceroys. In 
Letter 19 he writes to princ'e A^zam; To take the government of Sorath 
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from Fateh Jang Khan R^bi and give it to yonr ehamberlain^s brother 
is to break a sound glass vessel ^ with your own hands. These 
'Babis have been time out of mind a respected race in Gujardt 
and are well versed in the arts of war. There is no sense in 
giving the managemant of Sorath to anyone but to a Babi. • Sorath 
is a place which 'commanders of five thousand like Hasan Alikhan 
and Safshikan Khdn have with difficulty administered. If your 
officers follow the principles laid down by the late Shujaat ,Khan, 
it will be well. If they do noty the province of Gujardt is such that if 
order is broken in one or two places^ it will not soon be restored. For 
the rest you ar.e your own master. Isay not, do this or do that; 
look that the end is good, * and do that which is easiest. In 
another passage (Letter 37 to the same prince iazam) Aurangzib 
writes ; You who are a well intentioned man,, why do you not retaliate - 
on oppressors ? Over Hd jipur Aminpur and other posts . where 
atrocities occur every day, and at Kapadvanj where the Kolis rob 
the highways up to the posts, you have made your chamberlain and 
artillery superintendent yotir commandant. He entrusted his powers 
to his carrion-eating and fraudulent relatives. Owing to his influence 
-the oppressed cannot come to you . . . You ought to give the 

command to one of the Gujardtis like Safdar Khdn Babi or one of the 
sons of Bahlul Shirwdni who have earned reputations during the 
administration of the late Shujaat Khdn and who are popular with 
the people. Else I tell you plainly that on the Day of Justice, 
we shall be caught for neglecting to punish the oppressions of our 
servants. 

In A.n. 1705, as the climate of Gujarat did not agree with prince 
Aazam, Ibrahim Khan, viceroy of Kashmir, was appointed fortieth 
viceroy of Gujardt, and his son Zabardast Khan, viceroy of 
Ldhor, was appointed to the government of AJmir and Jodhpur. 
Prince Aazam at once went to Burhdnpur in Khandesh, handing 
charge of Gujardt to the minister Abdul Hamid Khdn until the new 
viceroy should arrive. Durgddds Edthod now asked for and received 
pardon. Abdiii Hamid Khan was ordered to restore the lands formerly 
"granted to Dui’gddds, and Durgddas was directed to act under Abdul 
Hamid^s orders. In A.n. 1705 the emperor learned that Khdnji, a 
successor of Kutb the high priestmf the Ismdilia Bohoras, had sent out 
'twelve missionaries to win people to his faith, and that his followers had 
subscribed Es. 1,14,000 to relieve those of their number who were 
imprisoned. The emperor- ordered that the twelve missionaries should 
be secured- and sent to him and appointed Sunni* Mullds to preach in 
their villages and bring the Bohoras^ children to the Sunni form of 
faith. 

About this time (A.n. 1705) the Mar^thd^, who had long been 
hovering on the south-east frontiers of the province, bursting into 
south Gujarat with an army 15,000 strong, under the leadership of 
Dhanaji Jadhav, defeated the local forces and laid the country waste. 
AMdl Hamid Khdn, who was then in charge of the .province, 
ordered all - governors of districts and officers in charge of posts 
to collect their men and advance to Surat. ^ Between Nazar AH 
Khdn and Safdar Khan Babi, the oflSiCers in command of this 
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army, an xinfortiinate jealousy prevailed.. ISTot knowing where the 
Marathds were to be* found, they halted on the Narbada near the 
Baba Pidrah ford. Here they remained for a montn and a half, the 
leaders contenting themselves with sending out spies to search for the 
enemy. At last, hearing of the approach of the MarMids, they sent 
■ to head-quarters asking for artillery and other reinforcements. In 
reply, Abdul Hamid Khan, a man of hasty temper, upbraided them 
for their inactivity and for allowing so much time to pass without 
making their way to Surat. Orders were accordingly at onee issued 
for an adx^^nce, and the army next halted at RatanpAr in R^jpipla. 
Here, apparently from the jealonsy of the commanders, the different 
chiefs pitched their camps at some distance from each other. Finding 
the enemy^s forces thus scattered, the Marathds, under the command 
of Dhanaji Jadhav, lost no time in advancing against thein. First* 
attacking the camp of Safdar Khan Bdbi, they defeated his troops* killed 
his son, and took prisoner the chief himself. Only a few of his men, 
with his nephew Muhammad Aazam, escaped to the camp of Nazar Ali 
Khan. Next, the MaraiKas attacked the army under Muhammad. 
Purdil Kh^n Shirwani; and it also they defeated. Of the Musalman 
army those who were not slain, drowned in the Narbada, or captured, 
reached Broach in miserable plight, where they were relieved by Akbar 
Ali Khd.n. Nazar ‘Ali Khan burned his tents and surrendered to the 
MardtMs, by whom he was well treated. 

The Marathas now heard that Abdiil Hamid Khdn was coming with 
an army to oppose them. Thinking he would not risk a battle, they 
went to the Bflba Pi^rah ford, and there crossed the Narbada. That 
very day Abdul Hamid Khati, with Muhammad Sher and Muhammad ' 
Saldbat, sons of Safdar Khdn BAbi, and others came to the spot where 
the Marathas were encamped. All night long they, were harassed by 
the Mardthds, and *next morning found the enemy ready for a general 
attack. Tlie Muhammadans, weary with watching, dispirited from the 
defeats of Safdar Khdn, and inferior in number to their assailants, were 
repulsed and surrounded.. The two sons of Safdar Khan 'B^bi, and 
two other nobles, seeing that the day was lost, cut their way through 
the enemy and escaped, Abdul Hamid Khan, Nazar Ali Kh4n, and 
many others were taken prisoners. The Marathas plundered the 
‘Muhammadan camp, declared their right to tribute, levied sums from 
the adjacent towns and villages and extorted heavy ransoms which in 
the case of Abdul Hamid Khan was fixed at as large a sum as £30,<i00 
(Rs. 3 Idkhs), The Kolis, seeing the disorganized state of Gujardt,. 
began ravaging the country, and plundered Baroda for two days. At 
Ahmedabad Muhammad Beg Khan, who had been appointed governor 
. of Sorath, was recalled to defend the capital. When the news of the 
defeat at Baba Piarah "^reached Dehli, the emperor despatched prince 
Muhammad Bidar Bakht with a large army to drive out the invaders. 
Before this force reached GujaiAt the Marathds had retired. 

Prince Muhammad Bidar Bakht arrived in a.d. 1705 as forty- 
first viceroy, and appointed Amanat Khan governor of the poiAs of 
Surat and Cambay. News was now received that Aji tsingh of Jodhpur 
and Veris^lji of Rd^jpipla were about to rebel, and the prince took 
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measures to cheek their plans. About this time the emperor^ hearing 
that an attack had been made on the Muhammadan post at Dwarka^ 
ordered the temple to be levelled to the ground. It seems doubtful 
whether this order was carried out. Ifazar Ali Khan, who had formerly 
enjoyed a ‘grant of Halvad in Jhalavada^ had been driven out by 
Chandrasingh, chief of Vankdner; butt on condition of his expelling 
Chandrasinghj these lands were again granted to him. Kamdl Khan 
Jhcllori, leav&g under his son Pirdz Khan at Pdlanpur a body of men 
for the defence of his charge, advanced to Ahmedabad to guard the 
city from Maratha attack. He petitioned that according to Gujardt 
custom his troops should receive rations so long as they were employed 
on imperial service. To this request the emperor agreed and issued 
orders to the provincial minister. 'Shortly after Durgadas Rathod 
took advantage of the general confusion to rejoin A jitsingh, and an 
army was sent to Thar^d against them. Ajitsingh was at first forced 
to retir^. Finally he succeeded in defeating Kunvar Muhkamsingh, and 
marching on Jodhpur recovered it f rom Jaaf ar Kuli, son of Kdzim Beg: 
Durgadas meanwhile had taken shelter with’ the Kolis. At the head 
of a band of robbers, meeting Shah Kiili the son of Kdzim Beg on his 
way to join his appointment as deputy governor of Patan, Durgddds 
attacked and killed him.. And soon after at Chaniar in the Chunval, 
layingin wajt for Maasum Kiili, the governor of Yiramgam, he routed 
his escort, Maasum Kuli escaping with difBculty. On condition of 
being appointed governor of Pdtan Safdar Kh^n Bdbi now offered to 
kill or capture Durgadds. His offer was accepted, and as from this 
time Durgadas is no more heard of, it seems probable that Safdar 
Khan succeeded in killing him. As the disturbed state of the province 
seemed to require a change of ' government Ibrdhim Khdn, who had been 
appointed viceroy in the previous year, was ordered to join his post. 
This order he reluctantly obeyed in A,n. 1706. 

SBCTIOW II.— Fifty Tears of msorder, 1707 - 1757. 

With the death of the emperor Aurangzfb, early in a.d. 1707, the 
period of strong government which had latterly from year to year 
been growing weaker came to an end. As soon as Aurangzib^s death 
was known, the Mard,thd,s ‘ under* Bdlaji Vishvanith burst into east 
Gujarat, marching by Jhdbua and 'Godhra, where they were in- 
effectually opposed by the governor Murad Baksh, From Godhra they 
went to and plundered the town of Mahuda in Kaira, and proposed 
marching on AhmSdabdd by way of Nadidd. The viceroy prepared 
to resist them, and, enlisting special troops, camped outside of the city 
near the Kankariya ' lake. Of the warlike population on the north 
bank of the Sabarmati opposite Ahmedabad nearly eight thousand 
Musalm^n horse and three thousand foot together with four thousand 
Rdjputs and Kolis in three days gathered at the’ Kankariya camp. 
The viceroy was also joined by Abdul Hddi Pandemal the viceroy ^s' 
minister, Abdul Hamid Khan provincial minister, Muhammad Beg 
Khin, Hazar Ali Khdn, Safdar KhSn Bdbi, and several other deputy 
governors with their retinueg and artillery. Though strong in 
numbers the practised eye of the viceroy failed to find in the host that 
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firmness and unity o£ purpose which could alone ensure victory over 
the Maratha hordes. The Mar^thas did much mischief, plundering as 
far as Batva, only fonr-and-a-lialf miles from the viceroy’s camp. 
The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, whose father was an actor in these 
scenes, describes the panic in the ea|)itai of Gujarat which since its 
capture by Muzaffar in A.n. 1583 had been free from the horrors of war. 
Crowds .of scared and terror-stricken men women and children* laden 
with as much of their property as they could carry were pressing from 
the suburbs into the city. In the city the streets were crowded with 
squatters. The cries of parents bereft of children, added to the dm 
and turmoil of the soldiery, was like the horror . of the Day of 
Eesnrreotion. The dejected faces of the soldiers beaten in the late 
engagements added to the general gloom. The viceroy, thoroughly 
alarmed, concluded a treaty with Balaji, and on receiving a tribute of 
£21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000) the Mardthas withdrew. Meanwhile, in the 
contest between the princes for the throne of Dehli, prince Mufiammad 
Aazam Shah was defeated and slain, and prince Muhammad Muazzam 
Shdh mounted th^ throne with the title of Bahadur ShAh, Ibrahim 
Khdn was confirmed in the post of viceroy of Gujarat, but, fearing 
that the emperor might be displeased at his concession of tribute to the 
Mardthas, he went to Dehli to explain his conduct, and there resigned 
oflice. • . • 

In A.B. 1708-, in consequence of Ibrahim Khan’s resignation, 
6hazi-ud-din Khdn Bahddur Firuz Jang was appointed forty-third 
viceroy of Gnjarat. The leaning of the new emperor towards 
Shiah tenets and his ord^r to insert in the Friday sermon the words the 
lawful successor of the Brophet afterthe name of ’ Ali, the fourth Khalifah, 
besides, giving general dissatisfaction, caused a small, disturbance in 
ATimeddbM. On the first Friday on which the sermon was read the 
Turani or Turk soldiers publicly called on the preacher to desist on pain 
of death. The preacher disregarding their threats. on the next Friday 
was pulled down from the pulpit by the Turauis and brained with a mace. 
In the same year (a.d.T708), hearing that the representative of Shahi 
Alam had a copy of a Kuraan written by the Imdm Ali '1 aki son of Musa 
Eaza (A.c, 810-829), the emperor expressed a wish to obtain a sight of 
it, and the viceroy sent it to him at Mandu in chai'ge of Sayad 
Akil andSalabat Khan Babi. In a.d. 1709, Shariat Khd,n, brother of 
Abdul Hamid Khan, was appointed minister in place of his brother, 
who obtained the office of chief Much treasure was sent to the 

imperial camp by order of the emperor. Ajltsingh of Marwar now 
rebelled and recovered ' Jodhpur. As the emperor wished to visit 
Ajmir the viceroy of Gujardt was directed to join him with his army. 
At this time the pay of a horseman is said to have been £8 8s, 
(Es. 34) and of a footman 8s. (Es. 4) a month. During his 
administration Firtiz Jang introduced the practice, which his 
“successors continued, of levying taxes on ‘grain piece-goods and garden 
. produce on his own account, the viceroy^s men by degrees getting into 
.their hands the whole power of collecting. In a.d, 1710, when on tour 
exacting tribute, the* viceroy fell ill at* D^nta and was brought to 
Ahmedabad, where he died. As Firuz Jang had not submitted 
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satisfactory aceounts, Lis property was coiifiseatecl^ and in a.b. 1711 
Amdnat Klian, governor of Snrat^ was appointed deputy viceroy with 
the title of Sliali5mat Khdn. When Shahdmat Khan was levying tribute 
from the Kadi and Bij dp dr. districts, he heard that a Manitha force 
had advanced to the Bdba Pidrah ford on the Narbada. He at once 
marched to oppose them, summoning Sayad Ahmed Gildni, governor 
• of Sorath, to his assistance. When he reached Ankleshvar, the 
Marathds met him, and a battle was fought in which the Marathas 
•were defeated, Shahamat Khdn then proceeded to Surat, and, after 
providing for its safety returned to Ahmedabdd. In spite of their 
reverse *at Ankleshvar the Marathds from this time began to make 
yearly raids into Gujardt. 

In A.i). 1712, the emperor died, and was succeeded by his son Abul 
Fateh Muizz-ud-:din Jehandar Shah, and Asif-ud- daulah Asad Khan 
Baliddur was appointed forty-fourth viceroy of Gujarat. * As 
Muhammad Beg Khan, who was then ahKharkol, was a favourite of 
dhe new viceroy and through his interest was appointed deputy, he 
went to Ahmeddbad, and Shahdmat Khan wa*s transferred to 
Malwa as viceroy. * In the meantime Muhammad Beg Khan w^as 
appointed governor of Surat, ,and Sarbuland Khdn Bahadur was &ent 
to Ahmeddbdd as deputy viceroy. On his way to Gujardt, Sarbuland 
Khan was robbed in the SdgKira wilds to the east of Edjpipla. On 
his arrival he promptly marched against the rebellious Kolis of the 
Chunvdl and subdued them. At the end of the year, as Farrukhsiyar 
son of Azim-^ns-Shan, second son of the late emperor, was marching 
with a large army on the capital, Sarbuland Khan returned to Dehli. 

This expedition of Farrukhsiyar was successful. He put Jehdndar 
Sh^h to death and mounted the throne in a.d. 1713. As he had been 
raised to the throne mainly by the aid of* Sayads Husain Ali and 
Abdulbih Khdn, the new emperor fell under the power of these nobles. . 
Husain Ali was sent against A jitsingh of Mdrwdr, and concluded a 
treatywith that cbiefjWherebyAjitsingh engaged tosend his son to court 
and to give his daughter to the emperor in marriage : and the marriage, 
was solemnised in A.n, 1*715. In a.d. 1714, shortly after this 'treaty was 
concluded, A jitsingh sent his son Abheysingh to court, and on him 
in place of one Sayad Ahmed Gildni was conferred the post of 
governor of Sorath. Abheysingh' remained at court and sent his ' 
deputy Kdyath Fatehsingh to Jundgadh* Abdiil Hamid Khan was 
appointed revenue officer of Surat. After some time he resigned his 
Surat office and went to court, where on being made superintendent of 
the shrine of Sheikh Ahmed Khattu he returned to Ahmeddbdd, 

In A.n. 1713 Aluhtarim Khan was appointed to succeed him in Surat. 
Early in a.d. 1714, Shalidmat Khdn, who had been appointed forty-fifth 
viceroy of Gujarat, was superseded by Ddud Khdn Panni as forty-sixth 
viceroy. The reckless courage of Daud Khdn Panni was renowned 
throughout India. His memory survives in the tales and proverbs of 
the Dakhan, On giving battle he used to show his contempt for his 
enemies by wearing nothing stronger than a muslin jerkin. So stern 
was his discipline that none ' of his Afghdn soldiers dared to touch a 
leaf of the standing crops where they were .encamped. When at 
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A'timeddbadlie was either engaged in sea;ttering theKolis or in coursing . 
with greyhounds. He preferred life under canvas on the Sabaimati 
sands to the viceregal surroundings of the Bhadar Palace, His civil 
work he used to trust to I)akhan Bnillmans and Pandits. Ha was 
much devoted to the use of bhang. Until Dd^ud Khan’s arrival Abdul 
Hamid Kli^n was appointed viceroy and took charge of the province 
from Shah i mat Khdn. At this time^ on the security of Eaja- 
Mulikamsingh of Nagor/a sum of £5000 (Rs. 50^000) was granted to 
the brother of Durgidas R^thod. In A. B. 1714 in Ahmed^ibdd 
Hariram, the agent of Madan Gbpal a successful North Indian banker, 
who came to Ahmedabdd as treasurer with Piruz Jang^ while celebrating 
the Holi with his friends^ seized a Musalmfo gentleman and handled him 
with great roughness. Aggrieved with this treatment the Musalnian 
com^dained to a preacher of mneh eloquence and inflnence^ Mnlla 
Muhammad Ali. The preacher took the Muslim^ to the Assembly 
Mosque and sent for Mulla Abdul Aziz the chief or leading member 
of the Sunni Boliora community. He answered the call with a strong 
party of* his men, and on his way was joined by numbej’s of MusaliMns 
both soldiers and citizens. With cries of ^Um ^, ^ Din^ they went 
to the mosque- and earned off the insulted man and the priest and the 
Bohra li^ader to the house of the Kdzi Khair-ul-Iah. The Kdzi closed his 
doors against the crowd who returned abusing him to the Jewellers’ 
({naider pillaging and .killing as they went They next swarmed 
towards Madan GopdFs Haveli in the JewelleiV quarters.' But the 
Nagarsheth Kapdrchand Bhans^li closed its strong gates and wilh 
his Musalman soldiers met the swam with firearms. The viceroy 
Yvho was camped at the Shdhi Bdgli sent soldiers and under the 
influence of the leading citizens of both classes the disturbance 
was quelled. When the^particulars of the riots were known in the 
imperial camp the Hindus, clamouring against Mulla Muhammad Ali 
and Sheikh Abdul Aziz GujaiAti, struck business and closed their 
shops. The emperor ordered mace-bearers to proceed to Gujard^t and 
bring the Musalman ringleaders together with the Hindu Nagarsheth 
Kapurchand BhansSli. Some Bohoras at the, imperial camp, sending 
advance news to AhmedaMd, the’ Mullah and the Bohora Sheth 
and after, him the Bliansali- started for the imperial camp. On 
reaching the camp the Mulla, who was very impressive and eloquent, 
preached a sermon in the Assembly Mosque and his fame reaching 
the emperor he was called to court and asked to preach. He and the 
Sheth were now able, to explain their ease to the emperor and the Bhans^li 
was imprisoned. It is said that the Bhansali made the Mulla the 
medium of his release and that he and the Bohora returned to Gujarat 
while the Mulla remained in honour at court till he died. About 
the same time a great flood in the Sabarmati did much damage: 

Abdul Hamid Khan was now chosen governo-r of Soi'ath in' place 
of Abheysingh, and Momin KMn was appointed from Dehli, governor 
of Surat, and was at the same time placed in charge of Baroda, Broach, 
pholka, Petlad, and Nacjiad. D^ud Kh^n the viceroy now went 
into Kathiavada.and Navanagar to collect tribute, and on his return 
to Ahmed^bdd^ married the daughter of the chief of Halvad in fhe 
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sub-division of KdthMYdda. It is related tliat this lady, 
who was with child, on hearing of Band Khan'^s death cut open her 
womb and saved the child at the sacrifice of her own life.^ Daud Khdn, 
though an excellent soldier and strict disciplinarian failed to distin- 
guish himself as a civil administrator. He introduced Daldiani 
'jmndits into official posts, who levied a fee called chithydman from 
landholders and took taxes from the holdings of Say ads and otherwise 
made themselves unpopular. 

About this time Momin Ehdn, governor of Surat, arrived in Gujarat, 
and placing his deputies in Petlad, Dholba, Baroda, and Nadiad, went, 
himself to Surat in a.t). 1715. Hei’e he was opposed by the command- 
ant of the fort, Zia Khan, who was obliged to give way, his subordinate, 
Sayad Kasim, being defeated by Pidd-ud-din Khan. At this time 
much ill-feeling was caused by the plunder by Muhammadan troops 
of the shops of ^ some Hindu merchants in AhmedabM. On this 
account, and for other reasons, D^ud Khan was recalled, and Ghazni 
Khdn Jh^lori was directed to act in his place until the arrival of anew 
viceroy. In this year, a.d. 1715, the Maharaja Ajitsingh was appoint- 
ed forty-;seveiith viceroy of Gujarat, and his son Kunvar Abhevsingh 
was .appointed governor of Sorath. Ajitsingh sent Vajeraj Bhandari 
to act as his deputy until his arrival, and Fatelisingh Kayath was chosen 
deputy ‘.governor of Sorath. Perhaps one of tlie most remarkable 
appointments of this time was that of Haidar Kuli Khan to. be 
minister, as well as military commandant of Baroda, Mndod, Arhar- 
Matar in the district^ of Kaira, and of the ports of Surat and Cambay, 
Haidar Kuli chose an officer to act for him. as minister, and after 
appointing deputies in his different charges himself went to Surat. 

The Maharaja Ajitsingh, on reaching Alimedabjld, appointed Ghazni 
Khan Jhalori governor of Pdlanpnr and Jawiin Mard Khan Babi 
governor of Radhanpur.^. During this year an imperial order conferred 
on Haidar Kdli Khan, Sorath and. Gohilyad or south-east K^thiavdda'^ 
then in charge of Fatelisingh, the viceroy^s deputy.® On receiving this 
order tiaidar sent Sayad Akil as his deputy, and that officer went to 
Jambusar, and, collecting men, set out to join his appointmenti He 

^Mirat-i-Alimedi, Persian Text, 427-434. 

’ 2 Arhar-Mdtar is according to the Mirat-i-Alimedi (Persian Text, II. 126) the pre- 
sent Kaira snb-division of Miitar. The Mirat-i-Ahmedi places it twenty miles south- 
west of A'hmedJlMd. It is four miles south-west of Kaira. 

^ In the beginning- of Ajitsingh’s administration the Sacrifice Id of the Musalmi^ns 
very nearly ended in a riot. An overzealous* police officer belonging to the Kaflupiir 
section of AlimeddhM, hoping to please the Hindu viceroy, hy force deprived some of 
the Sunni Bohor^s of that quarter of a cow which they had purchased for the sacrifice. 
Tlie Bohorils in a mass appealed to the Kcizi who not succeeding in his representation 
to the viceroy w’-as obliged to allay the popular excitement by publicly sacrificing a cow 
. after the Id prayers. Mirat-i-Ahmedi .Royal Asiatic Society MS., I. 667 -668. 

“^This is the first known mention of Gohilvada, the Gohils. country, as a separate 
district, ■ 

« ^ During the governorship of, Haidar Kuli at Surat the Mirat-i-A'hmedi (Royal 

Asiatic Society MS„ T, 667-66''’) notices the death of Mulla Abdul Ghafur the founder of 
the wealthy family of the Mullds of Surat. Haidar Kfili confiscated Abdul Ghafur’s 
property representing to the emperor that the Mulla'died issueless. But the Mulla’s 
son Abdul Hye jiroceeding to Hehli not only obtained from the emperor an order of 
restitution of property hut the title of chief of ‘merchants, Umda-tut-Tiijjdr, and au 
elephant, . , 
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first camped at Lolidnah, where the province of Sorath begins^ and from 
Eolianali marched against Pdlitana and plundered the town. The 
viceroy, who was by no means well disposed to Haidar Kiili Khan^ 
sent a message that if any injury was done in Sorath he would^take 
vengeance on the aggressors ; and as neither Ajitsingh nor Haidar 
Kdli Khan was of a vary compliant temper, civil war was on the point 
of breaking out. By the help of Sal^bat Kh^n Bdbi, .the deputy in 
Gohilvada, matters were arranged, and Sayad Akil returned from 
Sorath. Haidar was anxious to send SaMbat Khan as- deputy to 
Sorath. But as Salabat demanded too high a salary^ Raza Ktili, 
brother of the late governor of Baroda, -was chosen. When this 
officer, with his brother Ma^sumKuli, reached' Amreli. Patehsmgh, the 
vieeroy^s deputy, evacuated Jun%adh. After this Haidar Kiili Khan, 
in company with K^zim Beg, governor of Baroda, marched against 
and defeated the chief of Munjpur, now under Rddhanptir, who had 
refused to pay the usual tribute. The. viceroy went to Sorath to 
collect the imperial revenue, and, owing to his excessive . demands, 
met with, armed resistance from the JAm of Navilnagar. Finally, 
the matter of tribute was settled, and after visiting the shrine of 
Dwdrka, the viceroy returned to Ahmed^bad. 

In A.n. while the \dceroy was at Dwarka, in consequence of 
numerous complaints against Ajitsingh and his Marwdri followers, the 
emperor sent Samsdm-ud-daulali Khan Dauran Nasrat Jang Bahadur 
as forty-eighth viceroy of Gujarat. As it was expected that 
Ajitsingh would not give up his government without a contest, an 
army was prepared to compel him to leave. On the arrival of the 
ariny Ajitsingh marched straight on Ahmeddbdd ard encamped at 
Sarkhej, but Nahar'Khfo persuaded him to retire to Jodhpur, without 
giving battle. In A.n, 17 1 7, after the departure of Ajitsingh, Haidar 
Kuli Khan, who had been appointed • deputy viceroy, leaving Surat 
set out for AhmedabM. When Haidar arrived at Petlad, some of 
the Ahmedabad nobles, among whom was Safdar Khan Babi, went 
out to meet him. A dispute arose between one of Haidar^s water 
carriers and a water-carrier in the army of the Babi, which 
increased to a serious affray, which from the camp followers spread 
to the soldiers and officers, and the Babies baggage was plundered. 
Safdar Khdn took serious offence, and returning to Ahm'edabad 
collected his kinsmen and followers and marched against Haidar 
Kiili Khdn. In a battle fought on the following day Safdar Khan 
was defeated. The other Bdbis escaped to Palfinpur, and Safdar 
Khdn, who in the first instance had fled to Atarsumba, joined his 
party at Palanpur. Muhammad Piruz Jhalori, governor of Palanpur, 
with the title, of Ghazni Khdn, afterwards succeeded in reconciling 
the Babis and Haidar Kuli Kh^n. a.d. 1719 was a -year of great 
farnine, Abdul Hamid Khan^ who had filled so many appointments in 
Gujardt, went to court, and was made governor of Sorath, Haidar 
Kfili Kh^n now marched against the -Mahi Kolis, In the meantime 
news was received of the appointment of a new viceroy, and Ghazni 
Khdn, governor of Palanpur," was ordered to stay at Ahmedabdd te 
the defence of the city. 
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Early ia A.D. 1719, the emperor Parrukhsiyar was deposed and 
pnt to death by the Sayads; and a prince named Rafia-ud-Daraiat, a 
gfandson of the emperor, was raised to the throne. Rafia-ud-I)arajVit 
was put to death by the Sayads after a reign of three months, and 
his brother Rafid-ud-daulah, who succeeded him, also died after a 
few days' reign. The Sayads then raised to the throne prince Eaushan 
Akhtar with the title of Muhammad Shdh. After the murder of 
Parrukhsiyar, the most powerful vassal in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
was Aji'tsingh of Mdrwar. To win him to their side the Sayads 
granted him the viceroyalty, of Gujardt, and Mihr A'li Khdn 
was appointed to act for him until his arrival, while Muhammad 
Bahddur Bdbi, son of Salabat Muhammad Khdn- Babi, was placed in 
charge of the police of the district immediately round A'hmeddbad. 
Shortly after, through the influence of the Mahdraja Ajitsingh, Nahir 
Khan superseded Mihr A'li Khan as deputy viceroy. Nahir Khdn 
was also appointed to the charge of Dholka Dohad and Petlad, and 
made superintendent of customs. About this time the head tax 
was repealed, and orders were issued that its levy in Gujardt should 
cease. , 

In the same year,- A.D. 1719, PiMji Gdikwdr marched on Surat with 
% large army and defeaited the imperial troops commanded by Sayad 
Akil and -Muhammad Pandh, -the latter commander being taken 
prisoner and forced -to pay a heavy ransom. Pildji, finding Gujardt 
an easy prey, made ' frequent incursions, and taking Songad in the 
extreme south-east established himself there. Mihr A'li Khdn, who had 
been acting for Ndhir Khan, marched against and subdued the Kolis, 
who were committing piracy in the Mahi -estuary. Prom this year 
Mughal rule in Gujardt was doomed. Pildji Gdikwdr was established 
at Songad, and in the anarchy that ensued, the great Gujardt houses 
of the Bdbis and Jhdloris, as well as the newly arrived Momin Khdn, 
turned their thoughts to independence. Ajitsingh so hated Muham- 
madan rule that he secretly favoured the Mardthds, and strove ' to 
establish his own authority over . such . portions of Gujardt as 
bordered on Marwdr. In after years, Sarbuland Khdn made a 
vigorous attempt to reassert .imperial dominion, but the seeds of 
dissolution werfe sown and efforts at recovery were vain. 

In A.D. 1720, Ajitsingh the -viceroy sent Anopsingh Bhanddri to 
Gujardt as his deputy. In this year Nizdm-u!-M.uIk; -dceroy of 
Ujjain, was superseded by Sayad Dildwar Khdn. While Dildwar 
Khdn was yet on the Mdlwa frontiers the Nizam desirous of possessing 
himself of the Dakhan and its resources retired to Burhdnpur pursued 
by Sayad Dildwar Khdn, who giving battle was killed, the Nizdm 
retiring to Aurangdbdd in the Dakhan. A'lam Ali Khdn, deputy 
viceroy of the .Dakhan, was directed to march against him^ while 
from noi-th Gujar&t Anopsingh Bhanddri was ordered to send 10,000 
horse to Surat, and Nahir Khdn, the depuW viceroy, was instruct- 
ed to proceed thither in person. The Nizam and A'1p.m Ali Khdn 
met near Bdldpur in the Berars and a battle Was fought in which the 
Nizdm wq^ successful and A'lam Khan was' slain. At this time 
Anopsingh .Bhanddri committed many oppressive acts, of wMch the 
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chief was the murder of Eapurehaud Bhansffi^ the leadiug merchant 
of Ahmedah^d. The cause of Kapiirchaiid''s murder was that he had 
hired ^ .number of armed retainers who used to oppose the Bhand^ri^s 
orders and set free people unjustly imprisoned by him. To remove 
this meddler from his way the Bhandari got him assassinated. In 
A.D. 1721, Nizam-ul-Mulk was appointed prime minister of the 
empire, Abdul Hamid Khd,n was recalled from Sorath, and in his 
stead Asad Kuli Khan, with the title of Amir-ul-Umara, was appointed 
governor of Sorath and sent Muhammad Sharif Khin into Sorath as 
his deputy. 

In A. I). 1721, in conjunction with. Muhammad Amin and Saddat 
Khdn, Haidar Kiili Khan freed the emperor from the tyranny of 
the Sayads, and was rewarded with the title of Muiz-ud-daulah 
Haidar Kuli Khan. Bahadur Zafar Jang and the viceroyalty of 
Gujarat. He obtained the appointment of minister for his brother 
Jaafar Kuli Kh^n. MaHsiim Kdli Khan was dignified by the title of 
Shujaat Khdn Bahfidur and appointed deputy viceroy. As soon as 
this change was notified, the people of Ahmedabad, who were 
discontented with the rule of Anopsingh, attacked his palace, the 
Bhadar, and he escaped with difficulty. lu consequence of the 
enmity between Haidar Kuli Khan and the Mdrwaris, ShujaM Khdu, 
the deputy viceroy, attacked the house of Ndhir Khdn ,wlio had been 
Ajitsingffis minister, and forced him to pay ‘£j0,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) 
and leave the ‘city. Shujd^t Khdn next interfered with .the lands of 
Safdar Khan Bdbi, the deputy governor qf Gpdhra, and~his brothers. 
On one of the brothers repairing to Dehli and remonstrating, Haidar 
Kfili, who, above all things, was a Muhammadan and anxious to 
strengthen himself with the Mulxammadan nobility of -Gujarat, 
restored their lands * to the Bffis. In consequence p£ this decision 
ill-feeling sprung . up between Shujd^at -Khiin and the Bibis, and 
when Shuja^t Khan went to exact tribute he forced Muhammad Khan 
Babi, governor of Kaira, to pay a special fine of £1000 (Rs. 10,900). 
Shortly after one of the viceroy'^s officers, Kasim Ali Khan, while 
employed against the Kolis of that part of the country, was killed at 
Pethfipur. Shuj^at Khdn advanced, and revenged Kdsim Ali^s death 
by burning the town. Next,’he passed into Sorath, and after, exacting 
tribute, crossed to Kachh. The chief opposed him, and. in the fight 
that followed was beaten and forced to pay about £22,500 (Rs. 2^ 
Idkhs)} In A.D. 1721, a - Sayad was sent to Sorath aa deputy 
governor in place of Muhammad* Sharif, and Haidar Kuli was appointed 
governor of Kadi, the Ohunval, and Halvad (called Muhammadnagar), 
and put in charge of . Thardd, Arjanpur, Bhamndrli; Pethapur, and 
Kherd,lur in place of Vakhatsingh, son of the Mahdraja Ajitsingh. 

Early in A.D..1722, Nizam-ul-Mulk took up the office of prime 
minister of the empire, to which he had been appointed in the previous 
year. Strenuous efforts were made to embroil him with Hajdar Kuli 


^ The sum is 6,75,000 mahrhUdu^ Like the oJimigizi (see above page 222 note 2) 
the mahmMi seems to have varied in value from one* third to one-haif of a rupee^ 
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Khan^ as the Nizjim's austerity and craft wore a source of not' less 
anxiety to tlie Delili court than Haidar Kiili/s more daring and restless 
aml^itioii, Haidar Kiili Kluin^ unaBIe to contend with the Isdzain, left 
Dehli and retired -to Gujarat. On his way the villagers of Dabhali op- 
posed him killing one of his chief men named Alif Beg Khan. Haidar 
Inirncd tim village and pu£ all the people to deaths a severity which 
. caused such terror that throughout his rule no difBcuIty was. experienced ' 
in realizing tribute or in keeping the roads safe. About tliis iime, among 
other changes, Muhammad Bahadiir^ son. of Salabat Kh?in Babi, was 
placed in charge of SMra ami Virpuig with the title of Slier KlHn. 
Siior Uy after his arrival the viceroy marched against and subdued 
the rebellious Kolis of the Chunvai, appomting Rustam A'li Klidn 
his governor there. Then, returning to A'hmeiCbad, he took np his 
residence in the Bhadra. * There is little doubt that at this time 
Haidar Kuli aimed at bringing all Gujarat under his rule. He seized 
the imperial horses which passed through Ahmedabdd on their way to 
Dehli, and confiscated many estates and gave them to his own men. 
On his way to enforce tribute from the Dungarptir chiefs, he levied 
.£8000 (Its,- 80,000) from Lima vM^. Through the mediation of the 

Udepiir Rana, and as he agreed to pay a tribute of £10,000 (1 Idkk of 
rupees), the Raval of Dungarpur escaped. Haidar Kiili next proceeded 
to Eijapur, north of Ahmeddbad, but healing that the emperor was dis- 
pleased at his assumption of the power of giving and changing grants 
of land, he returned to Ahmedabad and restored s^^ral estates which 
he had confiscated. The court continued to distrust him, and at the 
close" of A.D. 1722 appointed Jumlat-ul-Mulk Nizdm-ul-Miilk 'fifty-first 
viceroy. ' .■ • ■ 

■ Haidar Kiili Khan, finding himself no match for the Nizam, was « 
induced to retire quietly, and accordingiy leff Gujarat by way of Dungar- 
] 7 ur. Shujaat Khan and Rustam Aii Khiin accompanied him as far as 
Dungarpur, and then returned to Ahmedd^bad. In the meantime the 
Nizam had reached Uj Jain, and tlieiice directed Safdar Khan Bilbi to carry 
on the government till he should arrive, appointing at the same time 
his uncle Hdmid Khan as deputy viceroy and Fidwi Kh^^n as minister. 
Subsequently the Nizam came to Gujarat and chose oflicers of his own 
for places of trust, the chief of whom was Momm Khan, who was 
a]7pointed governor of Surat. The Niz-^m then returned to Dehli, but, 
after a short time, disgusted with his treatment at court, he retired to 
the Dakhan, where, making Haidarabad Kis capital, he gradually began 
to act as an independent ruler. Meanwhile in Gujarat dissensions 
sprang up between Hdmid Khan and other officers, but matters were 
arranged without any outbreak of .hostility. Tribute was exacted from 
the* chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak and from Modhera an unruly 
Koli village was Inirned down, and garrisons were placed in^ the 
Koli country. In a.d. 1723 Rustam Ali Khan and Shujaat Khdn 
were ordered from Dehli' to march on Jodfipur, 'which they captured and 
plundered, and then returned to Ahmeddbdd. 

In A.D. 1723 Pilaji Gffikwfir, who had been long hovering on the 
frontier, marched on Surat and was opposed by Momin Khan, whom 
he defeated. After levying contributions ‘from the surrounding country, 
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lie returned to ids head-quarters at Songad, and from this overran a 
considerable portion of the Surat territory, building several forts in the 
Kdjpipla country. At the same time Kdntiji Kadam Bande^ inyading 
Gujarat from the side of Dohad^ began to levy fixed contributions. 
Though before this occasional demands had often been made^ a.d. 1723 
was the first year in which the Marath^s imposed a regular tribute on 
Gujarat, Momlh Khdn was now appointed provincial minister, and 
Rustam Ali Khdn succeeded him as revenue oflieer of Surat, and, as the 
Nizam had gone to the Dakhan without the emperor^s leave, Mubark- 
ul-Mulk Sarbuland Kh^n Bahadur DiMwar Jang was appointed fifty- 
second viceroy of GujaiAt. He selected Shuja^t Khan as his deputy, afid 
made other arrangenients for the government of the province. Hamid 
Khan^ uncle and deputy of the Niz^m, prepared to oppose Shnjaat Klidn, 
but through the intervention of Babis Salabat Khan, Safdar Khaii, and 
Jawan Mard Kban, Hamid Khdn evacuated the Bhadra, and withdrew 
to Dohad. Shujdat Khd.n now went to Collect tribute, leaving Ibrdbim ' 
Kdli Khan at Ahmeddbad, while Rimrdi was posted at Mahndha in 
Kaha, with orders to watch the movements of Hdmid Khan. As the 
viceroy was in need of money, he farmed to one Jivan Jugal the 
districts of Jambusar, Makbulabad or Amod about twenty-two miles 
nnrth of Broach, Dholka, and Broach. In a.d. 1724, he came to 
Ahmed^^ with Ali Muhammad Khdn father of the author of the 
Mirdt-i-Ahmedi, as his^'private minister. 

Rustam Ali, governor of Surat, having succeeded twice or thrice 
in defeating the Marathds under Pildji Gaikwar, now offered, in con- 
junction with his brother Shujafltt Khan, that if 20,000 men were 
placed under their orders, they would march against the Nizdm. The 
emperor accepted this offer, allowing Rustam Ali to draw on the Surat 
treasury to the extent of £20,000 (Es. 2 lakhs). Rustam Ali accord-^ 
ingly, with the aid of ATimed Kuli his brother^ son, equipped an army. 
In. tlie meantime the Nizam, was not idle. He promised to Kantaji 
Kadam Bande a one-fourth shai*e of the revenue of Gujardt, provided 
he should be able, in concert with Hdmid Khdn, to re-eonquer the 
province from Mubdriz-ul-Mulk. ShujaAt Khan, who was now at 
Kadi, instead of following the advice of his minister and carefully 
watching Hdmid Khdnk movements from Kapadvani, went to a distant 
part of the province. Hdmid Khdn seeing his opportunity, united his 
forces^ with those of Kantaji K,^,dam, and marched to Kapadvanj. 
Shnjdat Khan hearing of this, advanced towards Ahmedabad and 
encamped at Dabhora under Bahyal, eighteen miles east of Ahmedabdd 
and thence proceeded to Mota Medra, about six miles east of the 
capital. When he came so near Ahmeddbdd, many of his sQldiers went 
without leave into the city to visit their families. The Mardthas 
attacked his rear guard, and his men giving way took to flight. Hdmid 
Khdn seeing that Shujdd^t Khan had but a small force, marched between 
him and the capital. A batHe was fought, in which Shnjdat Khdn 
was slain, and his two sons Hasan Kuli and Mustafa Kuli were taken 
prisoners, ShujaAt Khdn^s. head was cut'off and sent to Safdar Khan 
Babi, to be sent to Ibrdhim Kuli his son, who was doing duty as 
commandant at ATimeddbdd^ Hdmid Khdn took up his quarters in 
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the SMlii B^gh, and got possession o£ all AhmeddMd except the city. 
Hamid Khan now sent a message to the emperor, that the Mardthds 
iiad been suecessM in defeating Shujaat Khdn and conquering 
G'ujariit, blit that he had defended Ahmedabdd against them. The 
emperor sent him a dross of honour, but after a few days discovered that 
HamicBs message was false. The Marath^s now marched through the 
country, collecting their ohauih or one-fourth and their sardeshmukhi 
or one-tenth shares of the revenue. K^ntdji went to Viramg^m and 
besieged the town, but on the promise of one of the chief inhabitants to 
raise a sum of £35,000 (Rs. lakhs) the Marathds retired. H^mid 
Kh^n who was now independent began to bestow lands and districts 
many of which remained with the grantees and were never recovered by 
future governors. Ibrahim Khli, son of Shujd^t KMry, in revenge 
for his father^ death, determined to assassinate Hdmid Ehdn. The 
attempt failed. Hdmid Khan escaped and Ibrdhim Kiili was slain. 

Rustam Ali Khan, governor of Surat, in the hope of being revenged 
on H^rnid Khan, invited Jhe aid of Pilaji Gdikwar, and it was agreed 
that they should meet on the north bank of the Narbada. PiMji 
promised to aid Rustam KMn, and the allied armies, crossing the Mahi, 
encamped at Aras in the plain between Anand and the Mahi. H^mid . 
Khdn, accompanied by Mir Nathu, Muhammad SaMbat Rohila, and 
KanMji Kadam, marched to oppose Rustam Khan. Hamid Kh^n 
also entered into secret negotiations with Pflaji Gd^ikwdr, who resolved 
to remain neutral and side with the conqueror. A battle was fought, 
in which, though Pilaji took no part, Hdmid Khdn was defeated and 
put to flight, and Mir Nathu was killed. After the fight Rustam 
Aii remained on the field of battle and liberated his nephews, plundering 
Hagiid ^Khan’s camp. PiMji plundered Rustam Ali^s camp and then* 
moved off, while Kdntaji carried away what was left in the camp of 
Hamid Khdn. Hamid Khan reproached Kant^ji for his inactivity ; 
but he pleaded in excuse that he was watching the mode of warfare 
amongst Muhammadans, and promised to attack Rustam Ali shortly. 
Now, as the Mardthds really desired to ruin Rustam Ali, who was 
their bitter foe, they after a few days surrounded him ,and cut off 
his supplies. Rustam Ali stood a blockade of eight days, and then 
forced his way through his enemies and went to N^pad, about fourteen 
miles west of the V^sad railway station in the Anand sub-division of 
the Kaira district, and thence through Ealamsar to Ndpa or Ndba 
under Petlad. The 41ard.thas still j)ursumg Rustam Ali retired to 
Vasu under Petlard, ten miles east of NadMd and about twenty-five 
miles south of AhmeddbM, where he gave battle, and by a furious 
charge broke the Maratha line. The Marath^s ^’allied, and Rustam 
Ali and his men were defeated, Rustam Ali being slain and his 
nephews again taken prisoners. Rustam was buried on the field of 
battle and his head sent to Ahmedd.bM. 

Hdmid Khan returned to Ahmed^hM with the Mard,tlias, who saw 
that their only means of effecting a peiananent footing in the province 
was by supporting him. Hdmid Kh^n then assigned a one-fourth share 
of the revenue of the territory north of the Mahi to Kdntd.ji, and to 
Pilaji a corresponding interest .in the territory south of the Mahi, 
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including Surat and Baroda. After this Hamid Khan acted tyrannically. 
He extorted large sums from the rich, and poisoned the two sons o£ 
Shujelett Khan. When the news of Kaiitaji^s and Pilaji^s success ‘ 
reached theDahhan, Trimbakrav Dhabacle, son of Khanderav Sondpati, 
came with a large army and laid siege to Cambay. While tlie siege 
was being pressed a quarrel among the Maratha loaders culminated 
in strife ‘and bloodshed. Trimbakrav Senapati was ^YOllndod and 
the Mardtha army had to disperse and retired Sahibat Xlian, leaving' 
Alimedabad, went to Viramgam, and after some time, placing his 
nephew at Viramgdm, he .went into Gohilvacla. Wlien the news of 
the defeat and death of .Rustam Ali reached Dehli, the emperor ordered • 
Miibariz-ul-Mulk to take a strong army and proceed iii person to Giijanit 
and expel Hamid Khan and the Maratlnis. Mubariz-ul-Mulk marcdied 
on Gujarat with a large army, assisted by Maharaja Abheysingh of 
Jodhpur, Chatarsingh K^ja of Narwar in Bundelkhand, Gandrapsiogli, . 
and the Mahdrana of Udepur. * On his arrival at Ajmir iMub^uiz- 
ul-Mulk was received by his private nunister Ali Muliammad Khan, 
who afterwards joined Jawdn Hard Khan Babi in Radhanpur, and 
united their troops with those under Mubariz-iil-Mulk. At that time 
Salabat. Khan was removed from his gov^ernment, and Safclar Khan 
Babi died. In obedience to the imperial order, ]\riibdriz-ul-Mulk 
marched from Ajmir and came to the Gujarat frontier. On his 
approach Hamid Khan returned to Ahmedabad. He placed Riipsingh 
and Sardar Muhammad Ghorni in charge of the city and himself with- 
drew to MehmuddbM, ’Mub^riz-ul-Mulk now sent Sheikh AKyar 
in advance with an army against. Alimediibdd. When Sheikh Alijnir 
arrived before the city, Muhammad Ghorni, wdio was dissatisfied with 
dMrnid Khan for bringing in the Harathas, persuaded Rupsingli tq^fly. 
In the meantime MuMriz-ul-Mulk with the main body of his forces* 
readied Sidhpur. Hdmid . Khan, accompanied by a detachment of 
Marfitha horse, now returned to Ahmedabad ; but LIuhammad Ghorni 
closed the gates, and would not suffer liim to enter the city. 
Mnbariz-iiKMulk marched to Mesaiia, About this time Ali MuhanV 
mad Khan, the father of the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, who- was 
now \vith Mub?iriz-u.l-Mulk at Mesana, advised him to conciliate the 
influential Muhammadan family of Babi. BTiider his advice, Salabat 
Muhammad Khdn Bdbi was appointed governor of Viramgam, and 
Jawcln Hard KMn governor of Patan. Shortly afterwards Murli- 
dhardas, the Gujarfiti minister of^Hamid Khein, "deserted liis master's 
declining cause. When -Kantaji heard that Mubariz-ul-M.ulk had 
arrived at Pethapur, only eighteen miles from Ahmedhbad, he retired 
to Mehmiidabld. before the close of a.d. 1725, Mubariz-ul-Miilk 
reached AhmedaMd, where' he was well received by the oflieials and 
merchants. 


1 Sec note 1 page 312, Tlio aiitlioi* of the Mirat-i-A'hinodi .(Persian Text Koyal 
Asiatic Society's Library Edition, I, 658) says Trimbakrav ^Yas slain. This seems ‘an 
oversight as in another passage (Ditto, 73S-730, see ])elow page 312) he states that 
Trimbakray was killed in, 1731. , The latter statement is in agreement with Grant DuS 
(History of the Mar^thds, I# 364). 
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JliimkI i\h:hi.aii(l Kantajl, who had by this time reached the 
banks oi: the Mahi, were now joined by Pilaji G4ikw<4r. The ]\Iarat]ia 
leaders, seeing that the only way to preserve tla!ir footing in the 
province was to espouse the ean'se of H4mkl Khan, united their forces 
with his, and prepared to march on A'hmedabad. Mubariz-iil-iixilk 
de])uted his son Khanahzad Khan with an army to oppose tliem, and 
made several appointments, among other changes raising Ali 
' fd iihanipaad Khin to the pest of minister. Khanahzad Khan met the 
Alarathds near Sojitra, about ten miles north-west of Petlad, .and 
defeated them, pursuing them as far as the Main. Then, returning, lie 
was 3 eiiiforced by liis brother Shah Nawaz Khan, and marched again^T 
the Marathds, who xvere encamped at Kapadvanj. Another lyattle 
'was fouglit, and the Maratlnis were again defeated and pursued as far 
a,s the .hills of Ali-SIohan .now Chota IJdepur in the extreme cast of the 
province. Khanahzad Khan now appointed Hasan-ud-diii governor of 
Baroda., .Broach, Jambusar, and MakbuMbjid. . Meanwhile An taji Bhils- 
kar, a Maratha noble, cnteiing Giijai^at from the side of Idar, laid siege 
to the town of Vadnagiif, which, according to the old Giijarrlt proverb, 
with Unu’eth in the K air a -district, are the two golden feathers of the. 
kingxlom of Gujarat. Vadnagar was inhabited by wealthy Brfdunans of 
the Nagar caste who prayed Mnbariz-ul-Mulk to march to their relief ; 
but as both his sons were in pursuit of the other Maratlia hands 
defeated at Kapadvanj, the viceroy had no troops to s 2 )arG from the 
Almiedabad garrison. T'he N^gars accordingly, seeing no prospect of 
help, paid a sum of £40,000 (Rs, 4 Idhlis) and Antaji Blniskar retired. 
Kuntaji and Pil4ji, encouraged by this raid of Antajhs, entered Guja-. 
rat from different quarters. Kantaji again laid siege to Vadnagar. . 
The Ndgars, unable to pay the contribution demanded, leaving their 
property fled and K^mtaji in his attempts to unearth the buried 
treasure burned down the town. Shortly afterwards Umrelh iu 
the Kaij’a district suffered a similar fate at the hands of ’ Kantaji. 
In one .of his raids Pilaji Gaikwar advancing as far as Baroda was 
met by Khanahzdd Khan, the son of the viceroy. Distrnstiug the 
issue of a battle Pi hi ji fled to Cambay, and from Cambay withdrew 
toSorath. For these services the emperor raised Khanahzad Khan to 
the rank of a noble, with the title GhMib Jang. . About this time . 
Ali Muhammad Klutn was dismissed from the post of minister, and in 
his stead first Muhammad Say ad "Beg and" afterwards Muhammad 
Sulaiman wnre appomtecl. Not long afterwards Ali Muhammad Khan 
was again entrusted with a command and raised to he governor of 
Dholka. 

The MaratMs retired to the Dakhan, biit^ retarning in a.d. 1726, 
compelled Muhiriz-iil-Mulk to confirm his predeeessor’s grants in their 
favour. The emperor refused to acknowledge any cessions of revenue 
•to the Mardthds ; and the viceroy, hard pressed for money, unable to 
obtain support from the court aud receiviug little help from his im- 
poverished districts, was forced to impose fresh taxes on the citizens 
of A'hmedahiid, and at the same time to send an a'lmy to collect their 
tribute from the Mahi chiefs. As part of the agreement between Mnha- 
riz-nl-Mulk arid the Mardtha chiefs PiMji was to receive a share in' the 
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revenue of the districts south of the Mahi. But Peshwa Bajirav 
Balal, to whom, as agent of his rival Khan derav Ddbhade, Pilaji was 
obnoxious, sent Uddji Payar to drive Pilaji away. In this Uddji was 
successful, and defeating Pilaji forced him to seek the aid of Kdhtaji, 
Kantd ji, perceiving that if the Peshwa became supreme his own indo- 
pendence would suffer, joined Pilaji, and marching together upon 
Baroda they endeavoured, but without success, to prevent the Miisah 
man governor Sadr-ud-din Khan from entering the city. About this 
time want of funds forced Mubariz ul-Mulk to sell the greater part of 
the Dholka district to different landholders. 

In the following year, a. n. 1727, Bajirdv Peshwa began to negotiate 
with Mnbariz-nl-Mulk, undertaldng that if the one-fourth and one- 
tenth shares in the revenue of the province were guaranteed to him, 
he would protect Gujarat from other invaders. Though he did not 
consent to dhese proposals, the viceroy so far accepted the alliance of 
the Peshwa as to allow the governor of Baroda to aid Udaji Pavar 
against Pilaji. Pilaji and Kdntaji outmanoeuvred Uddji and prevented 
him from effecting a junction with the governor of Baroda, who in the 
end was forced to abandon , both that city and the stronghold of 
Dabhoi, while Udaji retired to Malwa. Pildji Gdikwdr now obtained 
possession of Baroda. Mubiriz-ul-Mulk, still sorely pressed for 
funds, marched into Sorath to exact tribute. On” reaching Viramgdm, 
Salabat Muhammad Khdn Bd<bi, on behalf of the Jam of 
Navdnagar, presented the viceroy with £10,000 (Rs. 1 and 

for this service was rewarded with the gift of an elephant. Mnb^riz- 
nl-Mulk then marched against Chhdya, the capital of the chief of 
Porbandar in the south-west of Kdthiavdda. This chief, by putting to 
sea, hoped to escape the payment of tribute. But on hearing that 
the viceroy proposed to annex his territory and appoint an officer 
to govern it, he returned and agreed to pay a tribute of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000).^ On his way back to Ahmeddbad, Mubariz-nl-Mulk 
passed through Halvad in Jhdlavada, and there married the daughter 
of Jhala Pratapsingh, the chief of that district, whom he . accordingly 
exempted from the payment of tribute. About this time the viceroy 
received orders from the emperor to restore certain land which he had 
confiscated, and as he ^neglected to obey, certain estates of his in the 
Panjd,b were resumed; In the meantime Krishnaji, foster son of 
Kantdji, made a sudden attack upon Champaner and captured that 
fortress, and from that time K^nt^jFs agents remained permanently 
in Gujardt to collect his share of the tribute. 

In A.D. 1728 the minister Momin Kh^n died, and^ in his place the 
emperor selected Momin Khan^s brother Abd-ul-Ghani Khan. About 
this time Asad Ali, governor of Jun^gadh, also died, and' on his death- 
bed appointed Salabat Muhammad Klx^n B^bi deputy governor of that 
fortress. Salabat Muhammad Kh^n sent his son Slier Khan Babi 
to act on his behalf . When the emperor heard of the death of Asad 
'Ali, he appointed GhuMm Muby-ud-din Kh^n, son of the late Asad 
Ali, governor, GhuMm Mnhy-nd-din did not proceed to Junagadh 
hut continued Sher Kh^n Bd.bi as his deputy. Mubariz-ul-Mulk, now 


^ The amoHnti was 1,25,000 mahmMis ^ ' 
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perceiving that neitlier Pilaji nor Kantdji afforded any protection to 
(iiijarat, but rather pillaged it;, closed with the offers of Bajirdv Peshwa, 
and in a.d. 1720 formally granted to him the one-foiirth and one-tenth 
siiares of the revenue of the province. The Peshwa accordingly sent 
Ids Inother • Cliimnajirav to collect the tribute. Chimnaji plundered 
Dholka and tlie country near Ghampaner^ while Mubariz-iil-Mulk 
exacted tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak. Kantaji 
now entered Go jariit and prepared for war in case Chimnaji and the 
viceroy should unite against him. His movements were not interfered 
.with^ and after collecting his share of the tribute^ he retired to Sorath. 
The viceroy now marched against the Kolis, and after destroying many 
of them together with their wives and children, returned to Alimeddbdd 
by way of Modasa and Ahmednagar. Ghulam Muhy-ud-din Khan, 
governor, of Jdnagadh, who had not , yet proceeded to his command, 
appointed a second deputy. Through the influence of the vicer'oy this 
appointment was not confirmed, and instead Sher Khdn Babi, son of 
Salabat Muhammad Khan, was placed in charge of that fortress. 

• In Surat the year a.d. 1729 was marked by a severe flood in the 
Tapti and by a somewhat serious local disturbance. The chief cause of 
the disturbance was Mulla Muhammad Ali, a rich Musalmdn trader of 
Surat. This man who, as Dmda-tut-tujjdr or chief of the merchants, 
had already a special rank in the city, was tempted to take advantage 
•of the disorders of the time to raise himself to the jjosition of an 
independent ruler. With this object he ehOse as his head-quarters the 
island of Piram in the Gulf of Cambay, near the port of Gogha, and 
there spent considerable sums in strengthening the island and tempting 
settlers to place themselves under his protection. As Piram was not 
popular Mulla Muhammad fixed on the village of Athva, on the left 
. bank of the Tapti, about twelve miles from its mouth. Here he began 
to build a fort, but was ordered to desist by Sohr^b Khdn, the governor 
of Surat, from which city the proposed stronghold was only three miles 
distant. Mulla Muhammad so far from obeying, persuaded Beglar- 
Beg Khan the commander of the fort of Surat to side with him. 
Accordingly, next day, Beglar-Beg Khan bombarded the governor 
Sohrab Khan*’ s residence, proclaiming that his own brother Teghbeg 
Kh£n was appointed governor of Surat. In the end Mulla Muhammad 
A'li induced the chief merchants of the city to pray for the removal of 
Sohrab who pending receipt of orders from the emperor was made to 
hand over his official residence in the city to Teg-Beg Kh^n. 

In the same year, a.d. 1729, Jawan Mard. KhSn Babi was chosen 
governor of PetHd, Ali Muhammad Khdn was made collector of 
Ahmedabad, and Ali Muhammad^ s son, the author of the Miratd- 
Ahmedi and his brother were appomted governor and superintendent 
of the customs of that district. Ali Muhammad Khan shortly resigned 
and was succeeded by Ru-ln Kh^n. At this time Jawdn Mard Khdn 
Babi, while punishing the Kolis of Bd»lor, probably Bhatod about fifteen 
miles east of Broach, was killed by a man of that tribe, and in 
revenge for his death the town of B^lor was plundered. On the iieatli 
of Jaw^n Mard Khfc,’ at the request of SaMbat /Muhammad Khan- 
B4bi, his eldest son Kam‘Sl-ud-din Khdn Babi received the districts of 
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Sami and Munjpiir and the title o£ Jawan* ]\Iard Khan, At the same 
time the second son, Mnhamiiiad Anwar, with the title o£ Saidar Khdn, 
was appointed to the government o£ Radhanpur. The viceroy now 
went to Nadiad, where Rai Kishandas, agent of Jawan Mard Khan, 
received the district of Petlad in farm. From Nadiad Mnbariz-nl., 
Mulk went to collect tribute irorn Sardarsingh^ the ehief of Bhadarva 
in the Rewa Kantha about fifteen miles north of Baroda, on the banks 
of the Main, who, after some. fighting, agreed to pay a sum o£*£2u00 
(Rs. 20,000). On his way back to Alimedabad the viceroy levied 
tribute from the chief of Umeta, fifteen miles west of Baroda. . As 
Ihii Kishandas failed to pay the sum agreed on for the farm of Petlad, 
an order was issued for his imprisonment. To save himself from the 
indignity he committed suicide. 

When K^ntaji returned from Sorath he camped at nSanand, 
and his. advanced guard carried off some of tbe vieeroy^s elephiints 
which were grazing there. Men were sent in pursuit, but in vain, and 
the Marithas escaped. Meanwhile, at Surat, Alulla Muhammad Ali 
continued to build the fort at Athva. At last his accomplice, Beglar-Beg 
Khan the commander of the Surat fort,’ began to perceive that if the 
Athva fort were completed the Mulla would be in a position to obstruct 
the trade of the port of Surat. He consequently ordered him to stop 
building*. In spite of this the Mulla succeeded in persuading* Sohrab 
. Khan to allow him to go on with his fort promising in return to get 
him confirmed as governor of Surat. Sohrab Khan agreed, and the fort 
was completed, and Sohrab Khfi,n was duly appointed governor. As the 
fort was immediately below Surat the revenue of Surat was greatly 
diminished, and Sohrdb Khdn, when it was too late, saw his mistake. 

In A.n. 1730 Mubd/riz-ul-Mulk went into Gohilvada in south-east 
Kathidvdda and levied tribute from Bhdvsingh, chief of Sxhor ; thence 
he proceeded to Madhupur, a town under Porbandar, and laid it waste. 
While engaged*at MMKupur, Momin KJian, son-in-la\v of the late’ 
Momin Khan, owing to some misunderstanding with the viceroy sud- 
denly set out for Alimedabad and from. Ahmediibad proceeded to Agm. 
The viceroy now marched in the direction of Kachh and refusing the offer 
of a yearly tribute of about £33,000 (i 0,00,000 mdhmudis)^ advanced 
against BhiVj. He experienced great difliculty in crossing the .Ran, 
and as the Rao had cut off all supplies, and as at the same time newB 
arrived of disturbances in Ahmedffb^d, he was obliged, after a month 
and a half, to retire to Radhanpur. The author of the IMirafc-i- 
Ahmedi was ordered to Suppress the Alimedabad riots, which had arisen 
out of the levy of some fresh taxes, and was invested with the title 
of Hasan Muhammad Khffn. Tn this year Udaikaran, Desai of 
Viramgam, was murdered by a Kasbati^ of that town named Ali, and 
Salabat Muhammad Kk4n Babi, who was sent to investigate this 
murder, died on his way at Pffldi, a village on the right, bank of the • 
Sabarmati opposite to Ahmedabdd. 

' News was now (A,n.l730) received that Maliarfija Abheysingh of 
Jodhpur, had been appointed viceroy and had reached Palanpur. 

^ Kasbitis are tlie descendants of the Miisalmdn gamsoivs. of some towns of north 
Gujarilt, The Kasb^tis of Viramgsim were originally fenk R.ijputs. . 
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Tlie frionds gf order encleavoared to arrange a pcacealde transfer 
between’ the Maharaja and the late viceroy, bnt Mnbdriz»iil.Miilk 
determined to try the chances o£ war, and prepared for resistance* 
At this time Miv Ismail; deputy of GkiMm Mnhy-nd-din Khrin, 
arrived and took charge of the government of JAnagadh from Sher 
Khan Babi. Maharaja Abbey singh, after making various appointments, 
set out with his brother Vakhatsingh and 20/j()0 men to take 
over the ' government of Gujarat. When he reached Pd-ianpur and 
saw that Miib^riz-ul-Mnlk was determined on resistance, he sent an 
order to Sarddr Muhammad Ghorni appointing him his minister and 
directing him to take possession of the city of Ahmeddbjid and drive out 
the late viceroy. As Sardd.r Muhammad was not strong enough to carry 
out these orders he awaited the Mahdraja^s arrival. When the Mahdraja 
reached Sidhpur he was Joined by Safdar Khdn and Jawan Mard 

Khan Babi from Rddhanpnr, They then advanced together to AddlaJ, 
distant only about eight miles from the capital, their army increasing 
daily. Mubariz-ul-Mnlk was already encamped between AdalaJ and 
the city, and on the approach of the Mahd-rafja a battle was fought in 
which the Mahdrdja was defeated. Abheysingh changed his position, 
and another and bloodier engagement took place, in which both sides 
tried to kill the opposing commander. . But as both Mub^riz-ul-Mulk 
and the Maliaraja fought disguised as common soldiers, neither party 
succeeded. At first the Mahariija who had the advantage in position 
repulsed the enemy, but Mubafriz-ul-Mulk fought so desperately in 
the river-bed that the Rathods gave way.* They rallied and made 
one more desperate charge, but were met, repulsed, and finally 
pursued as far as SarkheJ. The Mah^r^ja, who had not expected 
so determined an opposition, now sent Momin Kh^n and Amarsingh 
■to negotiate wtih Mubariz-ul-Mulk, who was still determined to 
resist to the uttermost. It was finally agreed that Mubd.riz-ul-Mulk 
should receive a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) and should surrender 
Ahmedabfid to the MahdrjiJa. Mubdriz-nl-Mulk accordingly quitted 
the city and left for Agra by way of Udepnr. 

The Mahdraja entering Ahmedabdd, appointed Ratansingh Bhandari 
his deputy, and placed Fidd-nd-din Khd.n, cousin of Momin Khan, 
in charge of the city police. Shortly afterwards Karimdad Khan 
JhMori, governor of Palanpur, who had accompanied the Maharaja 
into Gujarat, died, After the death of SaMbat Muhammad Khan 
Babi, his son. Slier Khdn B^bi, was dismissed from the government 
of Jun%adli. He retired to his estate of Gogha, and when the 
Mahardja arrived in Ahmedabdd he paid his respects, presenting 
the viceroy with an elephant and some horses. The Maharaja 
confirmed the lands assigned to his father, and reported his action 
to the emperor. Momm Khan was made ruler of Cambay, and 
Fida-ud-din Khan, his cousin, was made governor of the lands near 
that city, the revenue of which had been assigned to the Mahdr^ja. So 
great was the fear of the Marathas, that Mnstafid Khdn, the governor 
elect of Surat, instead of proceeding direct by land, went to Cambay; 
From Cambay he moved to Broach, and from Broach entered into 
negotiations with Pilaji Gdikwdr, promising, if allowed to retain 
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possession oS Sntai, to payJPiMJi the one-fourth share of its revenues, 
PilAji agreed, but Sohrab Kbdn, wbo was still in possession of Surat, 
refused to hand it over to Mustafid Khan. In this year also Vakhat- 
singh, brother of the Maharaja Abheysingh, was appointed governor 
of Pa tan, and sent a deputy to act for him. About the same time • 
Mir Pakhr-ud-din, a follower of the late vieerOy MuMriz-ul-Mulk, 
leaving him secretly,- came to AhmeddMd, and in an interview with 
the Mahdrdja obtained for himself the post of deputy governor of 
Junagadh. When he proceeded to take up his appointment he was 
opposed by Mir Ismdil, and was killed in a battle fought near 
Amreli in central Kathi^vdda. Muhammad Pahdr, son of Kanmdad 
Kh^n Jhdlori, was appointed governor of Pd^lanpur in succession to 
his father, and Jawan Mard Khan was sent to Vadnagar. 

In the following year, a.d. 1731, Bajirav Peshwa, entering Gujarat 
at the head of an army, advanced against Baroda, then in the 
possession of Pilaji Gdikwar. Afterwards, at the invitation of the 
Maharaja, he visited Ahmedahad and had a meeting with the viceroy 
in the Shdhi Bagh. At this meeting it was agreed that Bajirav should 
assist Azmatull^h, the governor of Baroda, in taking possession of 
that town and in expelling Pilaji Gaikw^r. By this arrangeinent 
the viceroy hoped by playing off the Peshwa against Pilaji, to succeed 
in getting rid of the latter, while the Peshwa intended that if PilAji 
was forced to give up Baroda, he himself should gain possession of 
that city. Accordingly the Peshwa, together with an army from the 
viceroy, marched on Baroda. They had scarcely laid siege to the city 
when the Peshwaheai4 that Ifizam-ul-Mulk was advancing on Gujarat ^ 
against him. Abandoning all operations against Baroda, the Peshwa 
withdrew, with all speed, to the Dakhan. On his way he eneountered 
the army of Trinabakrav Sendpati, who, together with Pihiji Kantaji 
and Udaji Pavir, had united to resist the pretensions of the Peshwa 
in Gujarat, and were also secretly leagued with the Nizam. An 
engagement was fought in which the Peshwa was victorious and 
Trimbakrav was slain. ^ The Peshwa at once pushed on to the Dakhan, 
contriving to avoid the Nizam, though his baggage was plundered by 
that chief, who had camped at Ghala K^mrej, on the river T^pti, about 
ten miles above Surat. 

During these changes the city of Broach, which on account of the 
strength of its fort the Mar^thas had failed to take, was governed 
by Abdullah Beg, an officer originally appointed to that command by 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Dissatisfied that the government of Gujarat should 
be in the hands of Abheysingh, Abdullah Beg, in a.d. 1731, entered 
into negotiations with the Nizdm, offering to hold Broach as the 
Nizamis deputy. Nizdm-ul-Mulk agreed, appointed AbdulWh his 
deputy, and ennobled him with the title of Nek Alam Khan. About 
the same time Vakhatsingh, brother of the viceroy, withdrew to his 
chiefship of Nagor in Jodh^pur, and Azmat-ullah went to Agra. After 
his safe arrival in the Dakhan Bdjirav Peshwa entered into an agreement 
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witli the Nizam tmder the terms o£ which the graDts of Dholka^ 
Broach, Jambnsar, and MakbhMWd were continued to the Nizum, 
Blomin Kh^n received the farm of PetMd, and Kantdji was Confirmed 
in the share he had acquired of the revenues of Gujardt, In A.n. 17B2 
the paymaster, Amdnatdar Khd^n, died, and was succeeded by GhuMm 
Hasan Khan, who sent Mnjahid-ud-dm Khdn to act as his deputy. 
Through the influenee of Mulla Muhammad Ali, Sohr^b Ali was now 
confirmed as governor of Surat, and Mustafid Kh^n was obliged to 
return to Ahmed^bM* 

Pilaji Giikwar as the agent of the deceased Khander^iv Dabhdde 
Sen^pati, as the owner of the fort of Songad, and as the ally of the 
Bhils and Kolis, was naturally a thorn in the side of the viceroy* 
Abheysingh. The recent acquisition of the town of Baroda and oh the 
strong fortress of Dabhoi had made Pil^ji still more formidable. 
Under these circumstances, Ablieysing, who had long wished to recover* 
Baroda and Dabhoi determined to assassinate Filaji, and this was 
effected by a Marvi^di at the holy village of Dji.kor. The Marathas* 
slew the assassin and withdrew across the Mahi, burning the body of 
Pilaji at the village of Sanoli or Saonli, fourteen miles north of Baroda* 
They then evacuated the district of Baroda, retiring to the fortress of 
Dabhoi. On hearing of the death of Pilaji the viceroy immediately 
advanced against the MardtliJis, and, after taking possession of Baroda, 
laid siege to Dabhoi. He failed to capture this fortress, and as the rainy 
season had set in and provisions were scarce, he was obliged to retire; 
He then went to Baroda, and after jilaeing Sher Khan B^bi in charge 
of the city, returned to Alimeddbad. In this year, A.n. 1732, Gnjarlt 
was wasted by famine. 

Meanwhile at vSnrat Mulla Muhammad Ali of Athva was again the 
cause of disturbance; Resisting with farce the demand ot‘ a sum 
of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) by Sohrab Khan, the governor oi Surat, 
he succeeded in driving Sohrab Khan out of the city, and the govern- 
ment of Surat was then usurped by Teghheg Khdn, a brother of 
- Beglar-Beg Khan. The success of the Mulla against Sorab Khdn 
made him so forgetful of his position that he arrogated to himself all 
the emblems of the governor's office and wrote to the emperor asking 
a patent of the governorship of Surat in the name of his son Mulla 
Fakhr-ud-din. The messengers bearing these communications were 
intercepted at Broach by the partisans of Teghheg, who determined to 
remove this powerful cause of anxiety. Teghheg Khan, inviting 
Muhammad Ali to an entertainment, placed him in confinement, and 
after keeping him in prison for two years, in A.D. 1734 put him to death. 
Teghheg also took possession of the fort of Athva, and plundered it. 
Sohrab Khdn, seeing that he could not recover Surat, went with Sayad 
Wall to Gogha, where his relatives lived, and from that, proceeding to 
Bhdvnagar settled there. When the emperor heard what hadhappened, 
he appointed Momiii Khan to Surat.and Teghheg Khan to Cambay. 
Momin Khan sent Sayad Nurullah to act for him, but he was 
defeated by Teghheg Khan, who afterwards contrived, in a.d. 1733,. 
to be formally appointed governor of Surat with the title of, 
Bahadui\ . 
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When Umdbdi^ widow o£ Ehanderav Sendpati^ heard of the 
assassination of Pildji G^ikwdr, she determined to avenge his death. 
Golleeting an army and taking with her Kd,nMJi Kadam and Damaji 
G^ikwdr^ son of Pilaji, she marched upon AhmedaMd. As the MaralMs 
failed to do more than slay a Eajput leader named Jlvaraj they came 
to terms. In the end it was agreed that in addition to the one-fonrth 
and the one*tenth shares of the revenue a sum of £8000 , (Rs. 80,000) 
should be paid from the Ahmeddbad treasury, Jawan Mard Khan 
being kept as a hostage till the payments were made. For his services 
on this occasion Jawan Mard Khitn was made '' governor of Viram- 
g^m. During this year an imperial order appointed Khushalehand 
Shethj son of Santidils, Nagar Sheth or chief merchant of Ahmed- 
abdd. . The Mardth^s plundered Rastilabad a mile south of Alimed- 
abad and its excellent library was pillaged. Umdbai now marched 
upon Baroda, and the governor, Sher Klidn Babi, prepared to oppose 
the Mar^th^s. But Umabai, sending a message to Sher Kh^n, 
explained that she had just concluded a peace with the Maharaja, 
and was suffered to pass unmolested; The emperor, satisfied with the 
arrangements made by the Malifctj a, presented him with a dress of 
honour. In this year the Mahdraja went to court by way of Jodhpur^ 
and appointed Ratansingh Bhandari as his deputy,, and the author 
of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi as news recorder. In the same year, a.d. 3733, 
Glmlam Muhy-ud-din Kh<ln, governor of Jiin^gadh died, and his son 
Mir Hazabr Khdn was selected to fill his place. . 

Meanwhile as the Mardthds had not received their rights, Jddoji 
DabhMe, son of Umdbai, returned. to Gujarat. Peace was concluded 
on the former basis, and Jddoji marched into Soratli to exact tribute. 
In this year the Kolis of the Ohiinvdl and Kankrej committed many 
excesses, and a Rd-j put noble was robbed in the Patan district. In 
the meantime Sohr^b Kh^n, the former governor of Surat, who had 
been kindly i*eceived by Bhavsinghji the chief of Sihor, began to raise 
a following and was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath. He chose 
Sayad Nurullah as his deputy, and sent him to recover the revenue 
for the current year. 

On the death of SaMbat Khan Bdbi, though the Maharaja had 
endeavoured to get Sher Khdn Babi appointed in place of his father, 
Gogha had been granted to Burhdn-ul-Mulk, who, chose Sohrab Kh4n 
as his deputy. At this time Sher Khan Bdbi was at Baroda, and his 
younger brother, though he resisted, was . compelled to leave Gogha. 
The deputy governor of Sorath complained to the governor of the 
oppressive conduct of Sohrab Khdn, But Burhan-ul-Mulk supported 
Sohrdb and having obtained for himself the government of Sorath, sent 
Sohrab Khan as his deputy to Junagadh. In A.i). 1734, Ratansingh 
Bhandari, the deputy viceroy, who held in hatred Bhdvsingh, son of 
TJdaikaran, the heireditary officer of Vifamgam, persuaded Jaw^n- 
Mard Khd,n to imprison him and send him to Ahmeddbdd. Jawan- 
Mard Khan went so far as to arrest Bhdvsingh, but was forced hy 
his supporters to release him. 

In this year Sher Khdn Bdbl, governor of Baroda, went to visit his 
lands at Balasinor, leaving Muhammad Sarbaz in command at Baroda, 
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Maliadjiji Gaikwdr/broilier of PiMjij who then held Jamhusar, sending 
to Songad. to Dclmaji for aid, marched on Baroda with a strong 
force. The garrison made a brave defence, and Sher Khan, hearing 
of the attack at BalasiAor, called for aid from Ratansingh Bhandari, 
the dejmty viceroy, who directed Mornin Khan, the governor of 
Cambay, to join Sher Khan and drive back the Marathas. Sher Khdn 
started at once for Baroda. But Mdhadaji leaving a sufficient force 
before the town pushed on with the bulk of his army to meet Sher 
Khan, and, though he and his men fought bravely, defeated him, and 
then returned to Baroda, Sher Khan retiring to Bdlasinor. Mornin 
Klidn, who arrived after Sher Khan’s defeat, did not deem it prudent 
to engage the Mar^thas, and retired to Cambay. In the meantime 
the garrison of Baroda, hopeless of succour, surrendered the town, and 
since that day Baroda has continued to be the head-quarters of the 
Gaikw^r family. . 

Since Javvan Mard Khan’s capture of Bhavsingh of Viramgam he 
had become much disliked. For this reason Ratansingh Bhanddri, the 
deputy viceroy, transferred him to Kadi and Bij5;pur, and in his 
place appointed Sher Kh^n Babi, whose father Muhammad SaMbflt Khdn 
Babi had been a popular governor of Viramgam. At this time Dhanrdp 
Bhanddri, governor of Petldd, died, and the farm of the districts of 
Nadidd, Arhar-Matar, PetMd, and Mahudha was given to Momin Khdn. 
Muila Muhammad Ali managed to write letters from his confinement 
at Surat to the Nizam; and as that chief was now not far from Surat, 
he wrote urgently to d'eghbeg Khdn to release him. 'I’eghbeg Khan 
put the Mulla to death, and bribing the Nizfim’s messenger, gave 
out that he had died of joy at his release. Khushalchand, the chief of 
the merchants of Alimedabad, having had a difference with Ratansingh, 
was forced to leave the city, and sought shelter at Cambay and after- 
wards at Junagadh. Jawan Mard Khan, who was^of an ambitious 
temperament, now conceived the design of conquering Idar from Anand- 
singh and Rdisingh, brothers of the Mahdraja Abheysingh. He 
accordingly marched upon Idar, taking with him as allies Aghrdji 
Koli of Katosan and Koli Amra of Elol Kanrah. In this strait 
Anandsihgli and Raisingh sought the aid of Malharrav Holk^ and 
Ranoji Sindia, who were at this time in M^lwa. The Mar^tha chiefs 
at once marched to the help of Idar, and Jaw^n Mard Kdidin, dis- 
believing the report of Maratha aid, continued to advance^ until 
he found himself opposed by an overwhelming force. Negotiations 
w^ere entered into, and Jawan Mard Kh^n agreed to pay a sum of 
£17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000). Of the total amount £2500 (Rs. 25^000) 
were paid at once, and Zorawar Kh^n, brother of J aw^n Mard Ipian, 
and Ajabsingh, agent of Aghrdji Koli, were kept as hostages until the 
balance should be paid. In this year Teghbeg Khdn of Surat caused 
a- wealthy merchant named ATimed Chalabi to be assassinated, and 
confiscated his property. He also caused a fanatic named Sayad Ali 
to lie put to death by certain Afghans, as he considered that he might 
excite sedition. 

In the following year (a.d. 1735) Dholka was assigned to Ratan- 
singh Bhand^ri, and through the influence dc Burhamul-Mulk, Sohrdb 
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Khan was appointed governor of Viramgdm. Ratansingh resented this^ 
and eventually Viramgdm was conferred on the Mah&aja Abheysingh. 
When this order reached Sohrab Khdn, he forwarded it to Bnrhan* 
ul-Mulk, and in consequence of Burhan-ul-Mulk-'s remonstrances, 
the arrangements were changed and Sohrdb Kh^n appointed governor. 
Upon this Sohrab Khan, leaving S4dak jili as his deputy in Junagadh, 
marched for Viramgam j while Ratansingh Bhanddri, hearing of 
Sohrab Killings approach, summoned Momin Khan and others to his 
assistance, and with his own army proceeded to Dholka and plundered 
Koth. From Koth he advanced and pitched at Haralah, about ten miles 
from Sohrab Khdn^s camp, and here he was joined by Momin KMn 
and others whom he had summoned to support him. After the union 
of these forces he marched to Dholi, six miles from Dhandlmka, at 
which place Sohrab Khan was then encamped. Ratansingh Bhanddri 
now proposed that peace should be concluded, and that Sohrab Kh^n 
should enjoy Viramgam until final orders were passed by the emperor. 
Safdar Khan Babi and others went to Sohrab Kh4n and endeavoured 
to bring him to consent to these terms ; but he would not listen, and 
on both sides preparations were made for battle. During the following 
night Ratansingh Bliandari planned an attack on Sohrdb Khan’s camp. 
The surprise was complete. Sohrab Khan’s troops fled, and himself, 
mortally wounded, shortly afterwards died. By the death of Sohrdb 
Khan the family of Kdzim Beg Khdn became extinct. He was buried 
at Sihor in Kdthiav^da. 

After this success a single horseman attacked and wounded 
Ratansingh Bhanddri in two places. The horseman was at once slain, 
but no one was able to recognize him. Ratansingh, who in two* 
months had recovered from his injuries, now determined to attack 
Momin Khan, as that officer in the recent struggle had taken part 
with Sohrab Khan. Momin Khdn hearing of Eatansiugh’s inten- 
tions, withdrew to Cambayl In the course of this year, on the 
expiry of the period of the farm bf . Mahudha, Arhar-M^tar, and 
Nadiad, these districts were transferred from .Vlomin Khan to Safdar 
Khan Babi. * Kalidnehand, a man of low origin, was appointed 
to Viramgam in place of Sher Khan Babi, and instead of Sohrab, 
Khan, Muhsin Khdn KM.lvi was made deputy governor of Sorath. 

About this time Ddma ji G^ikw^r, who had been chosen by Umabai as 
her representative in Gujarat, appointed Rangoji to act as his agent. 
Kantaji being dissatisfied with this arrangement, in which his rights 
were ignored, marched into Guj^irat. Rangoji met liim, and a battle 
was fought at Anand-Mogri, twenty-five miles south-east of Kaira, in 
which Kantaji was defeated and his son killed. In consequence of this 
reverse K^nt^ji retired to PetMd. Momin Khan, who with his army 
was drawn up near Petldd to oppose Rangoji, was compelled to 
retire to Cambay, where peace was concluded on condition that Ddmaji 
should receive the one-fourth share of the revenues of the country 
north of the Malii. As the districts where these battles were fought 
were held in farm by Safdar Khan Babi, he suffered much loss, and 
consequently retired to Radhanpur. Rangoji was joined by Damdji 
Gaikwar, and these two leaders went together to Dholka. While they 
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were there, BMvsingli o£ Viramgdm. invited ttem to that town, both 
on account of the annoyance he suffered from the Mdrvddis and that 
he might take vengeance on the Kasbdtis for the murder of his father 
Udaikaran. He accordingly treacherously admitted the Marathds and 
slew Daulat Muhammad Tank, brother of the murderer of his father, 
and expelled the rest of the Kasbdtis, while Kalian, the Mar vadi 
administrator, was permitted to go to Ahmedabad. Leaving Rangoji 
at Viramgam, Dam^ ji marched into Sorath to levy tribute from the 
chiefs, and after collecting a loortion of his dues, returned to the 
Dakhan. In the following year (a.d. 1736) Rangoji advanced as far 
as Bavla nea|.v Dholka wasting the country. Ratansingh Bhanddri, the 
deputy viceroy, marched against him, and forced him to retire to Viram- 
gam. Ratansingh pursued the Marathas to Viramgam, attacked and 
defeated them capturing their baggage, but failed to prevent them 
taking shelter in the town. About this time some Mardtha horse who 
were at Sarndl, otherwise called Thasra, joined the Kolis of those 
parts, advanced with them against Kapadvanj and without any 
serious resistance succeeded in capturing the town. Meanwhile 
though Ratansingh had summoned Momin Khan to his aid, he delayed 
coming, as he began to scheme independence at Cambay. 

Ratansingh Bhanddri heard that Pratdprdv, brother of Damdji, and 
Dev^ji Tdkpar were advancing on AhmedabM with 10,000 horse. 
At first he thought this a device to draw him from Viramgam, to 
whose walls his mines had reached. On ascertaining from trusty 
spies that the report was true, he raised the siege of Viramgdm, 
returned rapidly to Ahmedabad, and pushing forward to meet. 
Pratdprdv, exacted tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Vdtrak. 
As Pratdprdv drew near, the governor of the Bhil district retired 
before him, and he continuing his advance, passed through Valad and 
Pethdpur, and so by way of Chhala reached Dholka. Here, through 
Muhammad Ismail, the governor of Dholka, he demanded from the 
Bhanddri his share of the revenue. Afterwards, leaving 2000 horse 
in Dholka, he went to Dhandhuka. In the meantime Kdntdji, who 
was a follower of Bajirdv Peshwa, joining with Malharrdv Holkar, 
advanced upon Idar^ and coming against Danta, plundered that town. 
Some Ndgar Brdhmans of the town of Vadnagar, who were settled in 
Danta, tried to escape to the hills, but were intercepted and pillaged. 
The Marathas then proceeded to Vadnagar and plundered the town-. 
From Vadnagar they went as far as Palanpur, where Pahar Khan 
Jhalori, being unable to oppose them, agreed to pay a tribute of 
c€l0^000 (Rs. lldhh). Kantdji and Malharrdv Holkar then mai’ched 
into Marwdr, while Pratdprdv and Rangoji crossed over from Dhan- 
dhuka into Kdthidvacia and Gohilvdda. About this time Muhammad 
Pahar Khan Jhdlori was appointed deputy governor of Pdtan on behalf 
of Vakhatsingh. As no settlement of his demands on the revenues 
of Dholka had yet been made, Pratdprdv returned to that town and 
sent Narhar Pandit to receive the tribute due to him. Afterwards 
proceeding to Baroda with Rangoji they were summoned to Sorath 
by Ddmaji to assist him. Sher Klidn Babi, who iip to his time had 
been at Kaira, now came to Ahmeddbdd, and as the deputy Auceroy 
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was displeased with Momin Khdn^s condnet when Viramgdm 
was besiej^ed, he appointed Sher Rhan his own deputy at Petlad^, 
Arhar-Matar^ and NadiM. Afterwards on Momin KMn^s remon- 
strance Subhaehand Mdrvddi was . appointed to examine the accour 
and receive the revenue in place of Sher Khan. In A.r. 1737 Dama ai 
brother Pratd-prav, returning to his country after exacting tribute 
from the chiefs of Sorath, died of small-pox at Kdnkar nearDholkiir 
Momin Khin seeing that Sher Khan had not yet left Kaira, collector^ 
some men and came to Petlad, while Sher Kh^n went to Dehgam anc 
awaited the departure of Rangoji. Ratansingli Bhanddri maf. 
preparations to help Sher Khd,n and Momin Khdn returned to Camba^ 

At this time as the Maharaja Abheysiiigh was not in favour at 
courts Momin Khdn was appointed fifty-fourth viceroy. As he 
was unable to effect anything by himself he persuaded Jawdn Mar d 
Khd.n B^bi to join him by a promise of the government of Patan 
and directed him to proceed and take up that appointment. Now the 
JMloris were allies of the Rdthods, and Pahar Khdn Jhalori, then in 
command of P^tan^, opposed Jawdn Hard Khdn, but was finally 
obliged to vacate Pdtan. Momin Khan^ who had not hitherto 
produced the order appointing him viceroy, now made it public and 
began to act as viceroy with the title of Najm-ud-dauhih Momin 
.Khan Bahadur Piruz Jang, and in A.n. 1737 sent a copy of this order 
to Abddl Husain Kh^n, the deputy minister, and to Mustafid Khdn, 
who held the office of Kazi. 

Sher Khdn Babi, wishing to remain neutral, retired to Balasinor 
and Momin Khdn summoned Rangoji, who was in the neighbourhood 
of Cambay, to liis assistance. Kangoji agreed to aid him in expelling 
the Mdrvadis, on condition that, if suceessfiil, he should be granted 
one-half of the produce of Gujarat except the city of Alimedabad, the 
lands in the neighbourhood of the city, and the port of Cambay. 
This disastrous alliance with the Mardth^s gave the last blow to Mughal 
power in Gujardt, which otherwise might have lingered for at least a 
quarter of a century. Momin Khdn lived to repent his conduct. 

When Ratansingh Bhandari heard of the appointment of Momin 
Khan to be viqeroy he wrote to Maharaja Abheysingli for orders. 
Meanwhile he sent Muhammadan officials to Cambay to persuade 
Momin Khiin to take no further steps until a reply should* be received 
to the reference Momin Khdn had made to Agra. The reply cf the 
Maharaja was that Ratansingh should resist JMomiii Khan if he could. 
Ratansingh prepared to defend Ahmedahad while Momin Khan 
collecting an army, camped at the Ndransar lake. 

From the N^ransar lake where Momin Khan remained encamped for 
one and a half months collecting his partisans he advanced to Sojitra, 
where he was joined by Jawdn Mard Khdn. Bdbi; and proceeding 
together they came to Vasu under Fetlad, about twenty-six miles 
from Ahmeddbdd, and from Vasu to Kaira, about eighteen miles 
from the capital At Kaii'a they encamped on the banks of the 
Vdtrak, where, owing to the incessant rain, they were forced to remain 
for about a month. When the rain abated and the rivers were fordable, 
Momin Ehdn, ihoving to Ahmedabad, encamped in front of the city 
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on the Kd-nkariya tank and prepared for a siege. About the same time 
• Momm Khd:n^s manager^ Vajeram, whom he had sent to Soiigad to 
oii licit Damaji to march in person to bis assistance, arrived and 
ter^ rmed him tliat Damdji would join him shortly, Zorawar Kh4h^ 
accG had been left at the Maratha camp as security for the payment 
retn iie tribute, was recalled,' and instead the district of Par^ntij 
with formally assigned to the Mardthds in payment of their demands. 
Pra-ne of the Mah^rdja^s guns, which were being sent to Ahmed^b^d 
the his agents at Surat through Cambay for facility of transit, were 
She-; t this time captured by a party of Momin Khd.n'^s men. When 
as. ansingh Bhanddri wrote to the Maharaja of Momin Rhan^s advance 
d' Ahmed^bad, the Maharaja was much displeased, and went from 
- ^e emperoPs presence in anger. The nobles fearing the consequences, 
recalled him, and persuaded the emperor to re-appoint him viceroy of 
Gujarat, 

Momin Kh^n was secretly enjoined to disregard the Maharaja's 
appointment and persevere in expelling the Rdthods, and was assured 
of the emperor^s approbation of this line of conduct. He therefore 
continued * to prosecute the siege with vigour. In the meantime 
another order was received from the imperial court, confirming the 
reappointment of the Mahardja and appointing Fida-ud-din Ehan to 
guard the city with 500 men, directing also that Momin Khiin should 
return to Cambay. It was further stated that, as Ratansingh Bhandari 
had acted oppressively, some other person should be appointed deputy 
to fill his place, and that in the meantime a Rd^jput noble, named 
Abhaikaran, was to car;^y on the government. Shortly before this 
Muhammad Bdkir Khdn, son of Mu^tamid Khan, joined Momin Khan 
from Surat, while- Sddik Ali Khan and his nephew reinforced him 
from Jund;ga(pi. When Momm Kh^n was informed of the purport of 
the imperial order he agreed to return to Cambay, provided Ratansingh 
Bhandari would quit the city, hand over charge to Abhaikaran, and 
admit Fida-ud-dm Khdn and his men into the city. 

Ratansingh Bhandari determined not to leave the city, and prepared 
to defend himself to the last. Dd-m^Ji’GSikwar now joined Momin Khdn 
from Songad. Momin Kh^n met Dtodji at Fsanpur, three miles 
from Ahmedabdd, and made great show of friendship, calling him 
his brother. When Batansingh Bhandari heard of the arrangements 
made between Ddmaji and Momm Khd-n, he sent a message to Damdji 
saying, “^AJornin Khan has promised Rangoji half of the revenues of 
Gujarat excepting the city of AhiUeddbdd, the lands immediately round 
it, and Cambay. If you will join me, I will give you half of every- 
thing not excepting the city nor Camtey, and will send to your camp 
‘some of my chief landholders as security if you agree.' D4maji 
showed this to Momin Khdn, and asked him what he proposed to do. 
Momin Khdn now perforce agreed to do the same; but instead of 
Cambay offered to make over to the Marath^s the whole district 
£ Viramgam. Ddm^ji, accepting these terms, ceased to negotiate 
> , ith Ratansingh. He then went on pilgrimage to Dudesar, and 
li.'turning in the same year, A. D, 17 B8, he and Rangoji began active 
operations against AhmeddbM. Their bombardment did so much 
B 1746—41 
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damage to the city that Momm Khan* repented having called them- 
to his aidj and foresaw that if the Mariithas once gained any portion 
of the city it would be no easy matter to drive them out. Momii 
Khan now sent the writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi to Ratansii^h 
Bhanddri, in hopes that he might withdraw peaceably, but Ratansiigh ' 
refused to listen to any terms. After some time the Musalmans under 
KSzim All Khd;n and others, and the Marathas under Babnrav 
endeavoured to. take the city by storm, but. after a bloody contest were 
forced to retire,* Next day Ratansingh, seeing that he could not. loag 
hold the, city, entered into a negotiation with Momin Kh^n, and; on 
receiving a sum of money for his expenses, and on being allowed to 
retii’e with the honours of war, left the city.* 

Momin Khdn entered Ahmeddbdd. On the capture of the city, in 
accordance with Momin Khan'^s engagement, half of it was handed to 
the Mardthas. Momin Khan sent news of what had taken place to 
the emperor, and appointed Fida-^d-diii Khan his deputy. Ddmdji, 
who in the meantime had been to Sorath, now returned and was met 
by Rangoji, who accompanied him as far as the banks of the Mahi, 
whence Rangoji proceeded to Dholka. After spending a few- days at 
Dholka, Rangoji returned to Ahmedabad and took charge of his share 
of the city, which comprised the Rdikhar, Ehdnjehdn, and Jamdlpur 
quarters as far as the Astoria and Raipur gates. The city was thus 
equally divided, and the Astoria and Raipur gates were guarded by the 
Marathds. At that time the inhabitants of AKmedabad were chiefly 
Muhammadans, and the Marathas, accustomed tn extortion, attempting 
to oppress them, they rose against the strangers, and after a severe affray 
expelled the greater part of them from the city.“ Momm Khan, though 
secretly pleased, affected ignorance and sent Fid^-ud-din Khan to 
reassure Rangoji. This with some difliculty he succeeded in doing and 
Rangoji remained in the city. Jaw^n Hard Khan was sent to Pat an, 
and, instead of Par^ntij, the district of Kheralu was granted to Zorawar 
lihin Bdbi. 

With the cessation of Martha oppression, Ahmedabad began to 
' recover its splendour and opulence. The emperor was much pleased 
with Momm Khdn, and, raising his rank, presented him with a dress of 
honour, a sword, and other articles of value. At the close of the rainy 
season Momin Khdn went to levy tribute from the chiefs on the banks 
of the Sdbarmati, and Rangoji was asked to accompany him. They 
marched to Addlaj whence Fidd-ud-dih Khan, the deputy viceroy, 
returned to the city accompanied by Rdmdji as deputy of Rangoji. 
Jawdn Mard Khan and Sher Khan Bdbi now joined the viceroy's 
camp, and, about the same time Hathising, chief of Pethdpur, paid 
a visit to the viceroy and settled his tribute. Prom Addlaj they 
advanced to Mdnsa, and were met by . the Mansa chief. Prom Mansa 
they proceeded to Kadi, and from Kadi to Bijdpnr. After Momm Khan 
left the people of ATimeddbdd were badly treated, and Rangoji, 
lea-ving his brother Akoji in camp, returned to the capital, whence he 
marched towards Viramgam and Sorath. Momin Khdn went fromi^;: 
Bijdpnr to Idar, and there levied tribute from the chiefs of Mohanpur 
and Randgan, , , 
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When Momm Khhi arrived at Idar/ Anandsingh and E^isingh, 
brothers of Mah^r^ja Abheysingh, went to him and paid the tribute 
of Mohanpur and Ranasan as being within the limits of the Idar 
territory. The matter was amicably settled^ and the two brothers 
accompanied the viceroy as far as the Idar frontier, when Anandsingh 
returned to Idar, and Rdisingh, at Momin Khan^s request^ remained 
with him, Momin Kkln undertaking to pay the expenses of his men. 
Prathirclj, the chief of Mdnsa, agreed to pay £2300 (Rs. 23,000) and 
the chief of Varsoda £10oO (Rs. 10,000) as tribute. At this time 
Sher Muhammad KMn B4bi was appointed to succeed Mir Dost Ali 
as. deputy governor of Sorath. The Mar^thds, who had attempted to 
deprive some of the Rasdlabad and Bat wa Sayads of their land, were 
attacked by the Muhammadan population, and a few men were 
wounded on either side. Momin Khan, receiving tribute from various 
chiefs, had now reached Palanpur, and P^har Khdn Jhdlori, the 
governor of that place, was introduced to the viceroy by Sher Eh4n 
Bdbi. As news was now received that Devaji Takpar was advancing 
through the Baroda districts, Momin Kh^n marched towards Ahmedd- 
bcid, dismissing Pahar Khan Jh^lori on the Pdlanpur frontier. J a wan 
Mard Kh^n B^bi, appointing his brother Safdar Khan Bd,bi ashis- 
deputy at P^tan, pushed forward in advance for AhmedabM, ' Md;mur 
Khan, who had been chosen by Mir Huzabr Ali as his deputy in 
Sorath, now arrived and complained to Momin Khan regarding Sher 
Khan Bdbi^s appointment. Momin Khfe said that, as neither had 
assumed charge of their duties, they should await final orders from 
the emperor. He then advanced to Hdjipur, and thence encamped on 
the side of the city near Bahrampur and occupied himself in strength- 
ening the city defences. From that camp he proceeded to Isanpur 
four miles squth of Ahmed^bjid on his way to levy tribute from the 
Koli chiefs of the banks of the Vdtrak. After this he proceeded to 
Kiilej on the Vatrak'and levied tribute from the Koli chiefs of that 
neighbourhood. Hearing that Damaji had left Songad, and crossing 
the Mahi had gone to Airis, Momrn Khan struck his camp and 
returned to the city, while D^miji going to Dholka marched from 
that to Sorath. Momin Khan now permitted Sher Khfe to return to 
his lands in Gogha, whence he proceeded to Junagadh and took 
charge of the oflSce of deputy governor. 

In A.D. 1738, Mir Huzabr Khd,n, the governor of Sorath, died, and 
as Sher Khan had occupied Junagadh, and taken into his employ all the 
troops of Mir Dost Ali, M^miir Khdu^ was obliged to resign his pre- 
tensions and return. The emperor now appointed Himmat Ali Khan, 
nephew of Momin Kh^n, governor of Sorath, and he wrote to his uncle 
to choose a fitting deputy. Momin Khan, as the Mairitha incursions 
into Sorath increased yearly, and as Sher Khdn Bdbi was a man able 
to hold his own with them, suffered him to remain as deputy. When 
Dd.mhji returned to Viramgam, after levying tribute from the chiefs of 
Sorath, he was obliged to march against K^nji Koli, the chief of 
Ohhaniar in the Ohdnval. As he could not prevail against them he was 
forced to caEon Momin Khdn for aid. Momin Khan sent Fidd-nd-din 
Eh^n at the head of a well -equipped army. On their approach the 
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Kolis fled, and tlie village was burned, and Fidd-nd-din Erh^n returned 
to the capital. leaving Rangoji as his deputy, returned to 

Songad. In this year, A. n. 1738, Hindustan was invaded by the 
great Persian Nd^dir Shah, Dehli sacked, and the einperor made 
prisoner. Except that coin was struck in NadiPs name, the collapse 
of Mughal power caused little change in Gujarat. 

In A.D. 1739 Fida-ud-din Khan was sent to levy tribute fro.m the 
chiefs on the banks of the Sabarmati^ and, accompanied by Jawan 
* Mard Kh5.n B^bi and Raja R^isingh of Idar, marched to Ghar^rah. As 
the village of Pdnmnl under Bij^pnr had been assigned to the author of 
the Mirat-i-Alimedi, he accompanied Pida-nd-dm*Khan, who marched 
to Ahmednagar, and demanded tribute from Jitsingh of Mohanpur and 
Ran^san. Jitsingh resisted and a doubtful battle was fought. Next 
day Pid^-ud-dm Khdn changed his position and again attacked Jitsingh, 
who being defeated agreed to pay £1000 (Rs. 10,000). They then 
went to rdar,- where they were hospitably received by Rdja Raising, 
who presented the leaders with horses. Prom Idar they proceed^ 
to Vadnagar, which was under Jawan Mard Khan, who also received 
them courteously and presented horses. The arniy then marched to- 
Visalnagar. On the arrival of the troops at Visalnagar, Jaw^n Mard 
Kh^n requested Pida.-ud-din Khdn to subdue Jamdji the Koli chief of 
Thara-Jampur in the Kankrej, who was then at Bdlisana under Pdtan 
and who was continually plundering the country. Fida-ud-dm Khan 
marched to Balisana, but Jdmdji fled to Thara-Jdmpur without risking 
a battle and the Muhammadans plundered Thara-Jampur. Prom 
Bdlisdna Fidd-ud-din notarched to Kadi, and allowing Jawdn Mard 
Edidn to return to Pdtan proceeded to Ahmedabdd. 

At Ahmedabdd disputes betweeti Rangoji and Momin Khdn 
regarding the government of the city were frequent. In one serious 
disturbance Momin Khdn was worsted and forced to sue for peace and 
grant Rangoji his half share both in the government and revenue, which,, 
since the affray in a.b. 1738, Momin Khdn had withheld, A formal 
agreement was drawn up but did not long remain in force. About this 
time Momin Khan'^s nephew Muhammad Momin Khdn Bakhshi received 
a patent granting him the title of Nazar AH Khdn. The year 
A.D. 1739 was marked by a disastrous flood in the Sdbarmati. In this 
year also the Marathas under Ghimnaji Apa achieved the memorable 
success of taking the fort of Bassein from the Portuguese, 

In A.D. 1740 on his return from Sorath, Damdji Gaikwdr took 
Rangoji to the Dakhan and appointed Malhdrrav Khiini his deputy 
at Ahmedabdd. Fidd-ud-din Khdn met the new deputy at Isanpnr 
and escorted him to the city. Shortly after Fidd-ud-din Khdn and 
Nazar Ali Khan started to collect tribute, and Jawdn Mard Khdn 
sent his brother Zordwar Khdn Bdbi to accompany them. They 
advanced against Ddbhora under Bahyal eighteen miles east of 
Ahmedabdd in the Bhil district and fought with the chief, who agreed 
to p^.y tribute. Thence they went to Atarsumba, where the Kolis 
after a vain attempt to carry off their cannon agreed to pay -tribute. 
The force then proceeded to Mandva and levied a contribution from 
the Mandva chief. They next went to KapadvanJ, and passing 
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tlirongh Bilasinor reached Virpur under Lnndvada. Here, from 
Sultansingh, agent of the Lunav^da chief, they received two horses 
and £300 (fis. 3000) as tribute. While at Lunav^da an order 
of recall came from Momin Kh^n, who intimated that Malhari4v 
Khiini had laid tip large stores of grain and contemplated war. Fidd- 
nd-din Khan at once pushed forward through Balasinor and 
Kapadvanj, advancing rapidly towards the capltaL On the way he 
received a second despatch from Momin Kh^n saying that, as the risk 
of war had for the present -passed, they should advance to. Petlad, 
where they would find Malh^rrav Khuni and settle with him about 
the revenue accounts. They continued their march, and in two days 
reached Kaira, being joined on the way by Muhammad Kdli Khdn, 
who was charged with messages from Momin Khan. At Kaira they 
found Muhammad Husain, nephew of Fid^-ud-dln Kh^n who had 
been sent with a force to, Mahudha. As Malhdrrdv Khiini was at Pinj 
near Kaira, Fida-ud-dln Khan expressed a wish to meet him, and it 
was agreed that both sides should go to the PetMd district and there 
settle the disj)uted collections. Shortly after they met and arrange- 
ments were in progress when the Kolis of the Bhil district rebelled 
and Abdiil Husain Khan and TajerSm were sent against them. After 
burning two or three villages this detachment rejoined the main body, 
and not long after all returned to Ahmed^bM. During a.d. 1740 
Eajirav Peshwa died. 

In A.D. 1741 Momin Khdn went to Cambay, and while residing at 
Ghiaspur near that city received information that Dam^ji had again 
appointed Eangoji his deputy in place of Malharr^v Khuni, and- 
shortly after Eangoji arrived at PetMd. At this time Momin Khdn 
turned his attention to the falling off in the customs revenue of Cambay 
and appointed Ismail Muhammad collector of customs. As he was 
anxious to clear some misunderstanding between Eangoji and 
himself, Momin Khan set out to visit Eangoji and assure him of his 
good wishes. At this time Bhdvsingh of Viramgdm, who found the 
Marath(is even more troublesome than the Muhammadans, as soon as 
he heard of Malhtoav^s recall, suddenly attacked the fort of Viramgdm 
and with the aid of some Arabs and Rohillas expelled the Mardtha 
garrison and prepared to hold the fort on his own account. Shortly 
after Eangoji demanded that a tower in Ahmeddbad, which had been 
raised a story by Momin Khdn so. as to command the residence of 
the Mai’fltha deputy at the Jam^lpur gate, should be reduced to its 
original height. At the same time he suggested that Momin Kh^n 
and he, uniting their forces, should advance and expel Bhavsingh 
from Viramg^m. Momin Khan agreed to both proposals. The 
addition to the tower was pulled down, and Momin Khan and Eangoji, 
marching against Viramg4m, laid siege to the town. Bhdvsingh 
made a gallant defence, and Momin Kh^n, who was not sorry to see 
the Marathds in difficulties, after a time left them and marched to 
Kadi and Bijdpur to levy tribute. Eangoji continued the siege, and 
as Bhavsingh saw that even without Momin Kh£n the Mar^tha army 
was sufficient to reduce the place, he agreed to surrender Viramgdm, 
provided the fort of Pdtdi and its dependent villages were granted 
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to him. Eangoji agreed; and. thus the Mard,th^s again obtained 
possession of Viramgam, while. Bhavsingh acq^.nired Patdi/ a proxierty 
which his descendants hold to this day.' 

When Momin. Khdh arrived at M^nsa^ about twenty-six miles 
north-west of Ahmeddbad, hearing that Damaji had crossed the Malii 
with 10/)00 men, he at once retnmed to the capital. Damaji arrived 
at Mdnsa and besieged it. The chiefs and Kolis defended the place 
bravely for about a month, when it fell into Damaji^s hands, who not 
only cleared the prickly-pear stockade which sufronnded it, but also 
burned the town. From Mansa Ddmaji marched to Sorath. ' On- 
his return he laid siege to Broach, a fort wliich, from its natural 
strength as well as from its favourable position on the Narbada, it had 
been the constant ambition both of Damaji and of his father'. PiMji to 
capture. On the approach of Damaji, Nek Alam Khan, who held the 
place in the interests of the Nizam, prepared 40 defend the fort, and 
wrote to the Nizam for aid. In reply the Nizam warned Ddmaji 
not to attack his possessions. On receiving this letter Dflmaji raised 
the siege and returned to Songad. It seems probable that concessions 
were made to tempt Ddmaji to retire from Broach, and that the 
Gdikwar^s share in the Broach customs dates from this siege. 

In A.D. 1741 in a battle between Kdim Kdli Khan^ governor of 
Dholka, and Raugoji'^s deputy, the Mardthds were defeated. Momin 
Khan, at the request of Rangoji^ made peace between them. Fida- 
nd- din Khan, who had recently been. raised in rank with the title of 
Bahadur, starting to collect tribute burned down the refractory Koli 
village of Dabhora, and placing a post there, passed to Sdtumba, 
Baiasinor, and Thasra. After the battle at Dholka, the building by 
Rangoji of the fort of Borsad, caused renewed fighting between the 
Muhammadans and Mardthas of Dholka. At the request of Muham- 
mad Hadi Khan, governor of Dholka, Fid^-ud-din Khan, j)assing 
through Mahudha to Petlad pushed foi’ward to help . him. In the 
meantime a battle was fought, in which the Mardthas under Malhdrriv 
attacked Muhammad Hddi Khan, and after a short contest withdrew. 
Next day the Muhammadans, strengthened by the arrival of Fida- 
ud-ciin Khan, besieged Sojitra. A letter was written to Rangoji, 
asking the meaning of the attack, and he replied excusing himself 
and attributing' it to the ignorance of Malharrav. Muhammad Hadi 
Khan and the author of the Mirat-i-A'hmedi eventually met Rangoji 
at Borsad, and settled that he and Fida-ud-dm Khan should come 
together and arrange matters. But Rangoji in his heart iiitended to 
fight and wrote to his deputy Edmdji at Ahmedabad to be ready for ^ 
war. Malharrav now joined Rangoji at Borsad. At this time many * 
misunderstandings and several fights between* the Marat has and the 
Muhammadans were appeased by Moinm Khan and’ Rangoji, who, 
in spite of the ill-feeling among their subordinates and a certain distrust 
of each otheFs designs, appear throughout to have maintained a warm 


* P4tdi (nortli latitude 23® 30' ; east longitude 71* 44'), at the south-east angle of 
the Ran of Cutch, hfty-two miles west of Ahmed^b^d. 
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miitnal regard. D^mdji from Hs strongliold at Songad was too miieli 
occupied in Dakhan politics to give much attention to Gujarat. 
Eangoji, on the other hand> gained so much influence with the Gujarat 
chiefs^ that at one time he succeeded in engaging Sajansingh Hazari 
in his service^ and also induced Raja Raisingh of Idar to join him. 
But Momm Khan detached. Rdisingh .from this alliance^ by placing 
him. in charge of the post of Amaliar.a and granting him the districts 
of Modasa; Meghrej, Ahmednagar^ Parantij, and Harsol. Moreover 
the customary Gujarat sum at first sent daily by Rangoji to Raja 
Rd^isingh for the expenses of his troops had begun to fall into arrears. 
Rdja Raisingh made his peace with Momln Rhdn through the 
mediation of Nazar Ali Khan, Momin Khan'^s nephew, who appears 
to have been one of the leading spirits of the time. 

In A.n. 1742 in another fight between the Mardthas and Muham- 
madans in Ahmedabdd, the Muhammadans gained a slight advantage. 
After this Rangoji left the city, appointing as before iidmdji as his 
deputy, and joining Jag ji wan Pavar went to Borsad, where he had 
. built a fort. At this time one Jivandas came with authority from 
the Nizam to act as collector of Dholka, part of the lands assigned 
' to the Nizam as a personal grant, but failed to enforce his position. 
Shortly after this Raja Anahdsing of Idar was killed, and his brother 
Raising, taking leave, went to Idar to settle matters. Momin Khan 
had his* patent increased to the personal rank of commander of .6000 
with a contingent , of 6000 cavalry. He received a dress of honour, 
a jewelled turban, a plume, six pieces of cloth, an elephant, the order 
of Mahi-maratib/ and the title of Najm-ud-daulah Momin Khdn 
Bahddur Dilawar J ang. Differences again brnke out between Momin 
Khdn and Rangoji, and again matters were settled by a friendly 
meeting between the two chiefs at Borsad, where Rangoji had taken up 
his residence. Momin Khdn now went to Petldd, and from that to 
Cambay, where he was taken ill, but after six weeks came to Vasii, 
where Rangoji visited him. Here though again unwell he went to 
Dholka, and shortly afterwards he and Rangoji marched uponLimbdi, 
• which at this time is mentioned as under Viramgam. While before 
Limbdi, Rangoji was summoned by Dam4ji to help him against Bdpu 
Naik, and at once started to his assistance. Momin Khan now 
marched into GohilvMa, and proceeded by Loli4n a to Gogha, then 
under the charge of a resident deputy of Sher Khan B^bi. tiere 
he received tribute from the chief of Sihor, and from that, marching 
into Hdi^^r, went against Nav^nagar. The Jam resisted for' twenty 
days, and eventually, on*his agreeing to pay £50U0 (Hs. 50,000) as 
tribute, Momin Khan returned to AhmedabM. During his absence 
in spite of stubborn resistance Nazar Ali K bin and Vajeram had 
collected tribute from the Koli chiefs, Eangoji, who had* now left 
Dam^ji, joined battle with Bapu Naik ere he crossed the Mahi, and 
Bd,pu Ndik turned back. Rangoji therefore remained at Borsad, but 
hearing that Momin Khan^s illness had become serious, he went once 
or twice to Ahmeddbdd to visit him; 


^ Tin® Mdhi-mar^tib was a 'baiuier haviug to likeness of a fisk at its top. 
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In A.D. 1743 Momln^Klidii died. His wife, fearing lest Fida-ud- 
dm KMn and Muftakhir KMn^ Momin Khan^s son, would deprive 
her of her estate/sought the protection of Rangoji. In the meantime 
Fid4-ud-din Khan and Muftakhir Khan received an imperiah order 
to carry on the government until a new viceroy should he appointed. 
At this time a man named Anandram, who had been disgraced by 
Momin Khan, went over to Range ji and incited him to murder Pida- 
ud"dln Khan and Muftakhir Khan. Rangoji with this intention 
invited them both to his house, but his heart failed him, and shortly 
afterwards Fida-ud-din Kh4n went to Cambay. Rangoji now de- 
termined at all hazards to assassinate Muftakhir Khd,n. With this 
object he took Muftakhir Khdn^s associates, Vajeram and K^im Kiili 
Khan, into his confidence. Muftakhir Khfc accidentally heard of his 
designs, and remained on his guard. As Rangoji had failed to carry 
out his promise to raise Sher Khan B^bi to the post of deputy viceroy^ 
Sher Khan advanced to Uholka and began plundering some Cambay 
villages, Rangoji, after another futile attempt to assassinate Muftakhir 
Khdn, sent for his deputy Ramaji, who was then in the neighbourhood, 
and prepared to fight. Muftakhir Kh4n, on his part, summoned Fida- 
ud-din Khdn from Cambay, and in a few days they succeeded in uniting 
their forces; Sher Khan Babi deserting the cause • of Rangoji, the 
Mar^th^s were worsted and Rangojl^s house was besieged. Rangoji^ 
being hard pressed, agreed to give up Anandrdm and to surrender both 
Borsad and Viramg^m, Sher Khan B4bi becoming his security. In 
this way Fidd,-ud-din Khdn became sole master of Gujardt. 

Shortly after Dd.m4ji Gdikwdr returned from S^tdra and came to 
Cambay, In the meantime Rangoji, who had been living with Sher 
Khdn Babi, his security, contrived, with the connivance of Sher Kh^n, 
to escape together with his family. Fid^-nd-din Khan was so greatly 
enraged with Sher Kh^n for this treachery, that Shef Khan leaving 
Ahmed4h4d on pretence of hunting, escaped to B41asinor, where his 
wife Joined him. Pid4-ud-din Khan put A'nandram to death, while 
Rangoji through the aid of Sher Kh4u B^bPs wife, made good his 
escape to Borsad. Fida-ud-din Khdn had set out to collect tribute, 
^yhen news arrived that Khanderav G4ikw4r, brotheivof Damaji, had 
crossed the Mahi and Joining Rangoji had laid siege to Petldd. On hear- 
ing this, Fida-ud-din at once returned to A'hmeddfed, and sent Valabhdas 
Kotw4l to Khanderav tq complain of the misconduct of Rangoji. 

After the death of Momin Khan, Jawan Mard Khdn Babi was the 
greatest noble in Gujarat. He began to aspire to power, and Fida- 
ud-din, who was not good in the field, had thoughts of appointing 
him as a deputy. While matters were in this state, and Jawan Mard 
Khan was already laying claim to the revenue of the district round 
Ahmeddbdd, an order was received appointing Abdul Aziz Khan the 
commander of Junnar, near Poona, to be viceroy of Gujarat. This 
order was forged by Abdul Aziz Kh4n in Jaw4n Mard Khan^s inter- 
ests, whom he appointed his deputy. Though F id^-ud-din Kh4n doubted 
the genuineness of the order, he was not powerful enough to remove 
Jawdn Mard Khan, who accordingly proclaimed himself deputy 
viceroy. At this time the troops, clamorous on account of arrears, 
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placed both Fida-ud-din Khdn and Mnftakhir .Kli^n under eonfinement. 
Jawan Hard Khdn assumed charge of the city and stationed his own 
mem on guard. While Fidd-nd-din Khan and Muftakir Khan were in 
confinement^ .Khanderav Gdikwd-r sent them a message that if they 
would cause the fort of PetMd to be’ surrendered to him, he would help 
them. To this they returned no answer. Fid^-ud-din Kh^n now 
entreated Jawan Hard Kh^n to interfere between him and his troops. 
Jawan Mard Khan accordingly persuaded the mutineers to release 
Fidd-ud-din Khdn, who eventually escaped from the city and went, 
to A'gra. 

Meanwhile Eangoji continued to press the siege of PetMd and the 
commander/ A'gha Muhammad Husain, after in vain appealing for help 
to Jaw^n Mard Khan, was forced to surrender. Eangoji demolished 
the, fort of PetMd and niarehed upon Ahmedabdd. Ashe approached 
the city Jawan Mard Khdn sent the writer of the Mirat-i-Alimedi 
and Ajabsihgh to negotiate with Eangoji, who demanded all his former 
rights and possessions. 

News had now reached Dehli that a false viceroy was. governing 
• Uujarat, and accordingly Mnftakhir Khan wa's chosen fifty-seventh 
viceroy, the order explaining that Abddl A'ziz had never been appointed 
viceroy, and directing Jawan 'Mard Khan to withdraw from the 
conduct of affairs. Mnftakhir Kham'^was petplexed how to act. He 
succeeded in persuading his troops thai he would be able to pay them 
their aiTears, and he sent a. copy of the order to J aw^n Mard Kh'dn ; 
and, as he dared not displace him, he informed Jawdn Mard Khdn that he 
had appointed him as his deputy, and that he himself would shortly leave 
Ahmeddbad. Jaw^n MardKhd^n, so far from obeying, ordered Mnftakhir 
Khdn^s house to be surrounded. Eventually Mnftakhir Khdn, leaving 
the city, joined Rangojii, and then retir'ed to Cambay, 

Khander^v Gaikwar returned, and, with the view of enforcing his 
claims, uniting with Eangoji, marched to Banjar, about five miles 
south of A'hmed^bad. Jawi,n Mard- Khan .issuing from the city 
camped near the Kankariya lake. Narhar Pandit and Krishna ji on behalf 
of the Maratha leaders were sent to JawdnMard Khan to demand their 
former rights and possessions, Jawdn at first refused,. but. in the end 
-gave way and the .MardtlMs appointed DMu MoiMr deputy of the 
city, Sher Khan Ba:bi now returned to . Bdlasinor. Khander^v and 
Kami ji ‘ then went to Dholka, Eangoji to Petlad, and Khanderd,v 
Gaikwar to Sorath. FkM-ud-din Khan requested Eangoji to help 
Muffcakhir Khan; he replied that ho was willing to help him, but had\ 
no money. Eangoji then accompanied Fida-ud-din Khan to Cambay, 
where Muftakhir KlMn was. -Negotiations were entered into, add the 
Khans tried.to collect £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) which Eangoji asked for 
to enable him to make military preparations to aid them. They raised 
£8000 (Es. 80,000) with great difficulty and admitted Rangojks Naib 
to a share in the administration. Eangoji withdrew to Borsad with 
the £8000 (Es. 80,000*) under *the pretext that when the remaining 
£2000 . (Rs, 20,000) were paid .he would take action. Pida-ud-din' 
Kh^n, annoyed at Rangojks e5nduct, went to reside at Dhowan, a 
village belonging to J^lam Jdlia Koli. ‘ 

B 1716— 42’ ' * ■■ 
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. , In* A..I)- i 744 Jawaii Mard KMii^ after appointing; one of his brothers^ 
Zorawat Khan/ bis deputy at Pktan,; and keeping' his other , brother 
Safclar Khan at Ahmed^bM, advanced * from the city to Kadi to collect 
tribute. His next step was- to invite Abdul Azfz Khan, the commander 
of Junnar, near Poona, to join him in Gujarat. Ahdiil Aziz accordingly 
.set out from Junnar, taking with him Fatehyab Khan, eomniandei^ of 
the fort of Mulher in Bagla^n and Rustamrdv Maratha. Directing 
his march in the first instance to Surat he was there watched , in the, 
interests of D^m^ ji Gdikw^i’, by Devaji Takpar, the lieutenant of that 
chief, who, seeing that on leaving Surat, Abdul Aziz continued to 
advance to Ahmedabad, pursued him to Kim Kathodra, about fifteen 
miles north-west of Surat, and there attacked him*. In the engage- 
ment Devaji Takpar, who had gained over Kustamrdv Maratha, one 
of the leading men. in' Abdiil Aziz^^s ‘army, ivas victorious. Abdul 
Aziz Khan retired, huh was so -closely followed by the Marathds, tlia.t . 
at Panoii he was forced to. leave his elephant, and, mounting a horse, 
fled with all speed towards Broach. On reaching the Narbada he 
■failed to find any boats, and, as his pursuers .were close upon him, 
putting his -horse at the water, he tried to swim the river ; but, sticking 
fast in the mud, he was overtaken and slain by the Maratha s. ■ * 

On hearing of the death of Abdul A'ziZi Jawan .Mard Khan 'thought 
of joining Muftakhir Khan. Ere he could carry this plan into effect, 
the emperor receiving, it is said, a present of £20,000 (Rs; 2 lakhs) ' 
fertile nomination, appointed Pakhr-nd-daulah Fakhr-iM-dm Kh^n • 
Shujaat Jang Bafiddur fifty-eighth -viceroy of Gujarat. The new 
viceroy forwarded a blank paper to a banker of his acquaintance 
named Sitaram, asking him' to enter in it the*name of a fitting deputy, 
Sitaram filled in the name of Jawdn Mard Khan, and Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was proclaimed viceroy. About this* time Safdar Khan Bdbi, aftk' 
levying tribute from the Sabarmati- chiefs, returned, to Ahmedabad, • 
and Khanderav Gaikwdr, as he passed- from Sorath to Songad, 
appointed.Hangoji his deputy. On being appointed deputy Rangoji sent 
Kiishnaji instead of M-ordr Ndik as his deputy to', Ahmedabad, and- 
himself proceeded to Arliar-Mdtar on the Vatrak, and from that moved 
to Kaira to visit Jawan Mard Khdn, with whom he established friendly 
relations. In 'the same year Ali Muhammad, Khan, superintendent 
of customs, died, and in dis place the author of the Mirat- D Alim edi w^as 
appointed. In this year, too, Fahar Kh^n Jhalori died, and his uncle, 
Muhammad Bahadur,. was appointed governor of Palanpur in his stead. 

About this time Umabdi,. widow of Khander^v Dabhade; summoned 

* Khanderav Gaikw^r to help her in her attempt to lessen the power of 
the Peshwa, As Damaji Gaikwdr could not be spared from the Dakhan 
Khanderav was appointed his deputy in Gujarat, and he chose one 
Ramehandra to represent him at Ahmeddbdd. . When Fakhr-nd-daulah 
advanced to join his appointment as. viceroy lie was received at Ba'Msinor 
with much respect by Sher Khan Babi. Jawan Mard Khan Babi, on 
the other hand, determining to resist Fakhr-ud-daulah to the' utmost of 

• his power, summoned Gangddhar with a body' of Maratha horse from 
Petlad,and posting them af Isanpur, about ten miles south-west of the . 
city, , himself leaving- .the fortifications of Almieclabdd, encamped at 
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Asarva, aboiifc a mile and a half from the walVs. Durmgvhis progress 
towards the capital the new viceroy was joined by Raisiiighji of Idar at 
Kapadvanj, and, advancing together^ they arrived at BMlpar, eighteen 
miles east of Ahmeddbad. On their approach Jawan Mard Khdn sent 
^S'afd*ar Khan and Gangadar to oppose them, and the two armies met 
about six miles from the capital. . After some fighting Fakhr-iid danlah 
succeeded in forcing his way to the suburb of Rajpura^ -and' next day 
continuing to drive back the enemy occupied the suburb of Bahrampura 
and began tlie. actual siege of the city. At this point, affairs -took a 
turn. Eakhr-ud-daulah was .wounded and returned ‘to his camp, while 
Jawan Mard Khan succeeded in winning over to his side Sher Khan. 
Babi and ’Waisinghji of Idar, two of ^he viceroys chief supporters. 
•'Hie Mirat-i- Ahmedi especially notes that Raja’ Raisingh asked for 
money to pay his troops but Fakhr-ndManlah, not knowing that this 
rule had long been a dead letter, said that as he held a district on’ service 
tenure, it was not proper for him to ask for a money aid when on 
imperial service. Next day Fakhr'ud-danlah wa-s surrounded by Safdar 
Khan Babi and the Marathas, and himself one wife and some children 
were taken prisoners, while another of his wives and his son, who had 
managed to escape to Sidhpm*, were captured and brought back to 
Ahmedabad. ; • 

After this Ivhandei4v Gaikwdr returned to Gujarat to receive his 
share of the spoil taken from Fakhr-ud-daulah. Reaching Borsad, he 
took Rangoji with him as far as. Ahmedabad, where he met Jaw^n 
Mard Khan* and obtained from Rangoji his share of the tribute-. 
Khanderfiv was not satisfied with RangojBs accounts, and appointing 
a fresh ‘deputy, he attached RangojFs property, and before leaving 
Ahmedabad’ for Sorath, put him in eonhnement at.Borsad. .He also 
confined Fakhr-ud-daulah in the Ghiaspur outpost on the bank of the 
river Mahi, Meanwhile in* consequence of some, misunderstanding 
between Jawan Mard Khan Babi and his brother Safdar Khan, the 
latter retired to Udepnr, and Jawan Mard Khan went. to Visalnagar 
then in the hands of his brother Zorawar Khan. From Yisalnagar, 
Jawan Mard Khan proceeded to Kadhaurpur, and meeting his brother 
Safdar Khan, they'^became reconciled,^ and returned together to Ahmed- 
abad. Khanderdv Gaikwdr, who had in the meantime returned‘froin 
Sorath, encamping at Dholka a|)poiated‘ Trimbakrdv Pandit as his 
deputy at Ahmedabad in place of More Pandit. On. hoaidng that 
. Rangoji had been thrown into confinement, Umab^i sent for him, and 
he along with Khander4v Gaikwar repaired to the Dakhan. 

Shortly afterwards Punaji Viflial, in concert with Trimbak Pandit, 
being dissatisfied with Jawan Mard Khdn, began to intrigue with ■ 
Fakhr-ud-daulah. in the meantime Um^bai had appointed Rangoji 
as her. deputy, and, as he was a* staunch friend of Jawan Mard Khan, 
he expelled Trimbakrav from Ahmeddbd.d, and himself collected' the 
Mk*at.ha share of the city revenues. Upon this Punaji Vithal sent 
Gangadhar and Krislmaji with an army, and they, expelling the Muham- 
madan officers from the districts from- which the Marathas levied the 
one-fourth share of the revenue, took the’management of them into their 
own hands. ' Rangoji now asked Sher Khdn Babi to help him. Sher 
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Khdn agreed j but as be bad not funds to pay bis troops^ he delayed, and 
afterwards plundered Mabudba and Nadidd, . As Rangoji failed to* join 
him, Sher Khan proceeded by himself to Kapadvanj, and from Kapad- 
vanj marebed against the Mardtha camp' with which Pakhr-nd-daulah 
was then associated. On the night after his arrival, the Marathds 
made an attack on Sher Khan^s camp, in which many men on both 
sides were slain, Next morning the battle was renewed, but on Sher 
Khd-n suggesting certain terms the fighting ceased. That very nighty 
hearing that Eangoji had reached Bilasinor, Sher Khdn . stole off 
towards Kapadvanj.’ Punaji and Fakhr-ud-daulah followed in pursuit 
but failed to prevent Rangoji and Sher Khdn from joining their 
forces. ■ t ■ 

In A.D. 1746 a battle was fought in the neighbourhood .of the 
town of Kapadvanj in which Sher Khdn was wounded. He was 
'forced to tak^ shelter with Rangoji in' Kapadvanj, while Pakhr- 
nd-daulah, Gangadhar, and Krishndji laid siege t5 that towm. At 
this time the Lunavacla’ chief asked Malhd-rrdv Holkar on his way 
back from his yearly raid into Mdlwa, to join him in attacking Virpur. 
Holkar agreed and Virpur was plundered. , Rangoji, hearing of the 
arrival of Holkar, begged him to come to his aid, and on promise of 
receiving a sum of £20,0t30 (Rs. 2 ldhh§) and two elephants, Holkar 
consented. Gangadhar, Krishna ji, and' Fakhr-ud-daulah, hearing of 
the ajDproach of Holkar, raised the siege of Kapadvanj, and marching to 
Dholka expelled the governor of that district. Shortly afterwards on 
a summons from D^maji and Khanderdv Gaikwdr Rangoji retired to 
Baroda. Meanwhile Pakhr-ud-daulah, Krishndji, and Gangddhar 
advanced to Jetalpur in the Daskroi snb-division of A'hmeddbM and, 
taking possession of it, expelled Ambar Habshi, the deputy of Jaw^n 
-Mard Kh4n. Ddm^ji and Khander^v G^ikwar passed from Baroda 
to Vasu, where they were met by *Krishnaji and Gangadhar, whom 
Damd-ji censured for aiding Pakhr-ud-daulah. On this occasion 
Ddmaji bestowed the districts of Baroda Nadidd and.. Borsad on 
Kis brother Khanderd,v, an action which for ever removed, any ill 
feeling on the part of Khanderdv. Then, proceeding to Goklej, 
Ddmd ji had an interview with Jawd,n Hard Khdn. Prom Goklej he sent 
Kdnoji Takpar with Fakhr-ud-daulah to Sorath, and himself returned 
to Sbngad. As Borsad had been given to Khanderd.v, Rangoji fixed on 
TJmreth as his residence. * . 

In this year, a.d. 1746, Teghbeg Khdn, governor of Surat, died, and 
was succeeded by his brother Safdar Muhammad Khan, who, in acknow- 
ledgment of a present of seven horses, received from the emperor 
the title of Bahadur. At this time Tdlib A'li Khan died, and the 
writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi was appointed minister by the emperor. . 
In A.D. 1 747 Rangoji returned to Ahmeddbad, and Jawdn Mard Khan 
had an interview with him a few miles from the city. Shortly after 
this the Kolis of Mehmfidd/bd,d and Mahudha rebelled, but the revolt 
was speedily crushed by Shdhbdz Rohilla. . 

During this year Najm Khan, governor of ’ Cambay^ died. 
Muftakhir Khan, son of Najm.ud-daulah Momin Khdn I., who had 
also received the title of Momin Khdn, informed the emperor of Najm 
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Khdn^s deatk^ and liimself assumed the office of governor in which in 
A.D. 1748 he was confirmed. On hearing of the death of Najm Khan, 
on pretence nf condoling with the family of the late governor, Pidd-ud- * 
din Khan marched to Cambay, but as‘ he was- not allowed to enter the 
town he retired. He afterwards went to Umreth and, lived with 
Kangoji. Kanoji Takpar, who had gone with Fakhr-ud-daulah into 
Sorath, now laid siege to and took the town of V anthali. As it was' 
nearly time for the Mardthds to return to their country, Ednoji 
and Pakh^ud-daulah, retiring to Dholka, expelled Muhammad 
Janbaz, the deputy goWnor. Kangoji, who had at this time a 
dispute with Jaw an Mard Khan regarding his share of tribute, now 
came and joihed them, and their combined forces marched upon 
Sanand, where, after plundering the town, they encamped. It* was 
now time for Kdnoji to withdraw to the Dakhan. Eangoji and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah, remaining behind to coHect tribute from the neigh- 
bouring districts, marched to Isanpur, where they were opposed by 
JaAvdn Mard Khan. On this occasion both Jawan Mard Khan and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah sought the alliance of Raja Kaisingh of Idar. But, 
as he ojffered more favourable terms, RdJa Rdisingh determined to join 
Fakhr-ud-daulah. Sher Khan Babi also joined Fakhr-ud-daulah, who, 
thus reinforced, laid* siege to, Ahmedabad. While these events were 
passing at Ahmedabad, Hariba, an adopted, son of Khanderdv Gaikwdr, 
at that time in possession of the fort of Borsad, began to plunder 
Eangoji^s villages under Petlad, and, attacking his deputy, defeated and 
killed him. On this Eangoji withdrew from AhmedabM, attacked 
and captured the fort of Borsad, and forced Hariba to leave the country. 
*Jawdn Mard Khan now sent for Janardhan Pandit, Khanderdv'^s 
deputy at NadiM, and, in place of ‘Rangojfs representative, appointed 
him to manage the Maratha share of Ahmedabad. 

During these years important changes had taken place in the 
government of Surat. In a.b. 1734, when'Mulla Muhammad Ali,' the 
chief of the merchants and builder of the Athva fort,* was killed in 
prisoij, by Teghbeg Khdn, the Nizd-m sent Sayad Miththan to revenge 
his death. Sayad Miththan was forced to return unsuccessful. After 
Teghbeg Khau^s death Sayad Miththan again came to Surat and lived 
there with his brother Sayad Achchan, who held the office of paymaster, 
Sayad'Miththan tried to get the.^overnment of the town into his hands, 
but, again failing, committed suicide. His brother Sayad Achchan then 
attacked and took the citadel, expelling the commander; and for 
several days war was waged between him and the governor' Safdar 
Muhammad Khau with doubtful success. At last Sayad Achchan 
called to his aid Malhd.rrd;v, the deputy at Baroda, and their combined- 
forces .took possession of the whole city. During ’ the sack of the city 
Malharrav was killed and the entire management of affairs fell into 
the hands of Sayad Achchan. ‘ Safdar Muhammad Khan, the late 
governor, though obliged to leave the city, was determined not to gxv^' 
up Surat without ’a struggle, and raising some men opened. fire on'the 
fort. Sayad Achchan now begged the Arab Turk English Dutch and 
Portuguese merchants to aid him. A deed addressed to the emperor 
and the Nizam,* begging that Sayad Achchan should be appointed 
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governor^ was signed by.' all the merchants except by -Mr*. Lamb the 
English chief, and though he at first refused, he was in the end per- 
•suaded by the other merchants to sign. The merchants then • assisted 
Sa^^ad Achclian, and Safdar Muhammad Khan retired to SindhJ. 

Meanwhile, o.n account of some enmity between Mulla Fakhr-ud- 
(Im, the son of -Muila Muhammad .Ali, chief .of the merchants, and 
»Sayad Achehan, the Mulla was thrown into prison. Mr. Lamh went to 
Sayad Aehchan, and remonstrating with him suggested that the Mulla 
should be sent for. Sayad Aehchan agreed, but' on the way. Mr. Lamb . 
carried pif Mulla Fakhr-ud-din to the English factory, and afterwards 
sent him to Bombay in disguise. ■ In the meantime Keda'rji G-aikwM% 
.acousinof Damojds, whom, with Malh^rrav, Sayad. Aehchan had asked 
to his help, arrived at Surat, ‘and though Sayad Aehchan had l)een 
successful without his aid, Kedarji demanded the £30,000 (Rs. ‘SldkA.^) 
which had been promised him. As the Sayad was not in a position to 
resist Ked4r3i'’s demands, and as he had no ready money to give him, 
he made over to him a third of the revenues of Surat until the amount 
should be paid. As before this another third of the revenues of Surat 
had been assigned to Edfiz Masuud Khan/the deputy of YMiut Khan 
of tfanjira, the emoluments of the governor of Surat were reduced to 
one-third of the ‘entire revenue and this was divided . between the ' 
Mutasaddi and Bakhshi. 

In this year (a.d. 1747, S. 1803) there was a severe shock of earth- 
quake and a great famine which caused many deaths. In the following 
year Jaw^n Mard Khan endeavoured to recapture Jetalpur, but failed. 
About the same time XJmab^i died, and D4m.^3i^s brother Khanderav, who 
was on good terms with Ambika wife of Babur^v Senapati, the guardian’ 
of Umabai^s son, procured his own appointment a& deputy of his brother 
D^m^ji in ’Gujarat. On being appointed deputy Khanderav at once 
marched against Kangoji to recover Borsad, tviiich/as abo ve mentioned, 

■ Kangoji had taken from Hariba, Their forces were joined by two. 
detachments, one from Momin Khan under the command of Agha 
Muhammad Husain, the other from Jaw^ln Mard Khdn commanded by 
Janardhan Pandit. The combined army besieged Borsad. After a five 
months" siege. Borsad was taken, and Rangoji was imprisoned by 
Khanderav. On the fall of Borsad Sher Khaii Babi and Raja Raisingh 

■ of Idar, who were allies of Rangoji, returned to Balasin-or and Idar ; . 
Fakhr-ud-daulali was sent to Petiad and Pid^-ud-din Khan, leaving 
Umreth, took shelter with Jetha; the chief of Atarsulnba. 

In this }^ai- the emperor Muhammad Sh^h died and was. succeeded 
by his son Ahmed Shah .(A.n. 1748 - 1754).* Shortly after Ahmed"s 
■accession MaKlr^ja Vak^tsingb, brother of Mahdrdja Abheysingh, 
was appointed fifty-ninth* viceroy of Gujarat. • ‘When he learned what 
was the ..state of the province^ he pleaded that his presence would be 
more useful in his own-dominions, and never took up his* appointment 
* of. viceroy. Vakhatsingh was. the last viceroy, of Gujarat nominated 
by the imperial court, for although "by the aid of the Marathas Fakhr- 
ud-daulah was of importance in the province, he had never been able 
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to establisli liimself as viceroy. Tii this year also oeeiirred tlie deatli 
of K liiisixaleharid Siieth^ the. eliief merckant ofiAliiaedaMcI. 

Ehandertiv Gdikw^r appointed E^ghaysliankar Ms deputy at 
AlimedL^bad^ and Safdar Khan Babi issued from Ahniedabad with an 
‘army to levy tribute from the chiefs on 'the banks of the Sabarmati. 
When'Eakhr-nd-danlahj the former viceroy, heard of the appointment- 
of Maharaja Vakhatsingh, seeing no chance of any benefit from a 
longer stay in Gnjarat, he retired to Dehli. In a.d. 1748 Asif Jah, 
Kizam-ul-Mnlk, died at an advanced age, leaving' six- sons and a. 
dispated succession. ' . . ' 

About the same time Balajirav Peshwa, who was jealous of the 
power of the Gaikwar, sent a body of troops, 'and* freed Hangoji from 
the hands of Khanderav Gaikwar. During these years adventurers, 
in diiferent parts, of the country, taking advantage of the decay, of 
the central j)ower, endeavoured to establish themselves in independ- 
ence. Of these attempts the most formidable was the revolt of one of 
the Patan Kasbatis' who established his power so firmly in Patan that 
J a wan Mard Khan found it necessary to proceed in person to rednee 
him.. Shortly afterwards J awan Mard Kh^ deemed it advisable to recall 
his brothers Safdar Khan and Zor^.war Khdn, who were then at Tlnja 
tinder P^tan, and took them with him to Ahmedabad. I'ida-nd-dm 
.Kh4n who had been residing at Atarsmnba now asked iDermission to. 
retnrn to A'limedahid, but as Jaw^n Mard Khan did not approve of 
this suggestion, Fida-nd-dln departed to Broach and there took up his 
residence. Janardhan Pandit marched to Kaira and the Bhil. district 
’ to levy tribute, and Khanderav appointed Shevakrfim. his deputy. 

In ■ the meantime at . Surat, Sayad Achchan endeavoured to 
con^iolidate his rule, and with this view tried to expel H^fiz Masuud 
Ilabshi, and prevent him again entering the city. But his plans failed, 
and he was obliged to make excuses for his conduct. Sayad Achchan then 
oppressed other influential persons, nntil eventually the Habshi and 
others joinings attacked him in the citadel. Except Mr. Lamb,- who 
considered himself bound by the deed signed in a.d. 1747. in favour of 
Sayad Achchan, all the merchants of Surat joined the assailants. 
Among the ‘eliief opponents of Sayad Achchan were the Butch, who. 
sending ships brought back Safdar Muhammad Khfin from Thatta,. 
and established him as governor of Surat. The English factory was 
next besieged, and, though, a stout resistance w^as made, ' the guards 
were bribed, and the factory plundered. In a.d. 1750 Sayad Achchan, 
surrendering' the citadel to the Habshi, withdrew- first to ‘Bombay 
and then to Poona, to Bfilajirilv Peshwa. Shortly afterwards, in 
consequence of ' the censure passed upon. Mm by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment for Ms support of Sayad Acliehan, Mr.. Lamb committed 
suicide. Wearied by these continual contests, for pow-er, the 
merohants of Surat asked Rdja Raghunathdas,. minister to the 
.Nizam, to choose them a governor. Raja Raghunathdas accordingly 
nominated . Ms own nephew/ Raja Harprasad, to be governor, and 
'the writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi to be Ms deputy. But before E^ja 
Harprasad could join his appointment at Surat, both he and Ms father 
.were slain in battle. ’ • ■ ■ - 
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In the same year, a.b. 17.60, occurred the deaths of Raja Raisingh 
of ldar,,of Safdar Khdn Babi of BaMsinor, and of Fid^-ud-dm Phan, 
who had for some time been settled at Broach. JawanMard Khan,’ 
who, seeing that they were inclined to become permanent residents in 
Gujarat, was always opposed to the G5ikwar^s power, now entered into 
negotiations with Balajirav Peshwa. He chose .Patel Sukhdev to' collect 
the Maratha revenue and asked the Peshwa to help -him in expelling 
Dd,m^jPs agents. The Peshwa, being now engaged in war in the 
Dakhan with SaUbat Jang Bahadur, son of the late Nizam, was unable 
to send Jaw^n Mard Kh^n any assistance. Towards the close of the 
.year JawanMard Khan started from Ahmedabadto collect tribute from 
the Sabarmati chiefs. Returning early in a.d. 1751, at the request of 
Jetha Patel a subordinate of Bhavsingh Desii, he proceeded to Banod 
or 'V’anod under Viramgdm and reduced the village. Ali .Muhammad' 
Kh^n, the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, who about this time was raised 
in rank with the title of Bahadur, states that Uwing to the Mard.tha 
inroads most of the districts had passed entirely into their possession ; 
in others according to agreements with Jawan Mard Khfo they held 
a half* share. Consequently in spite of new taxes, the entire remain- 
ing income of the province was only four Idhhs of rupees, and it was 
impossible to ‘ maintain the military j)osts or control the rebellious 
Kolis. * ’ ’ 

‘ It was in this year (a.d. 1751) that the Peshwa, decoying D*dmdjirav 
into his power, imprisoned him and forced him to surrender half of his 
rights and conquests in Gujanit. Taking advantage of the absence of 
the Gdikwd^r and his army in the Dakhan, Jawan Mard Khan naarqhed 
■ into Sorath. He first visited Gogha, and then levying tribute in Gohil- 
vd,da advanced into Kathi^Vil^dn and marched against Nav^nagar, and, 
after collecting a contribution from the J dm, returned to Ahmedabad: 
In the following year (a,d. 1752), as soon as the news reached Gujarat 
that the Mardthds*' share in the province had been divided between the 
Peshwa and Gdikwdr, MominKhdn, who was always quarrelling with 
the Gaikwar^s agent, sending Varajlal his steward to Balajirav Peshwa 
begged him to include Cambay in his share and send his agent in place 
•of the Gaikwar^s agent. Bdldjirav agreed, and from that time an 
agent of the Peshwa was established at Cambay. In the same year 
• Raghunathrdv, brother of the Peshwa, entering Gujarat took possession 
of the Rewa and Mahi Kantha districts and marched on Surat. Shiaji 
'Dhangar was appointed in; Shevakram^s place as DamajPs deputy, 
and Krishnaji came to colleet the Peshwa^s share. 

Up to this time the city of Broach had remained part of the Niz^lm^s 
personal estate, managed by Abdiillah Beg, whom, with the title of Nek 
Alam Khan, Asif Jdh the late Niz.dm-ul-Mulk had chosen his deputy. 
On the death of Abdullah Begin A.b. 1752 the emperor appointed his 
son to succeed him with the same title as his father, while he gave to 
another son, named Mughal Beg, the title of Khertalab Khan. During 
the contests for succession that followed upon the death of the Nizam 
in A.D. 1752, no attempt w^s made to enforce theNizanPs claims on the^ 
lands of Broach; and for the future, except for the share of the revenue 
paid .to the Mardthds, the governors of Broach were practically 
independent. 
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. The Peshwa now sent Pandurang* Pandit to levy tribute from his 
share of Gu^arat^ and that officer crossing the Mahi marched upon 
Cambay; Momin Khan prepared to oppose him, but the Pandit made 
friendly overtures, and eventually Momfn Khan not only paid the sum 
of £700 (Rs. 7000) for grass and grain for the Pandit^s troops/ but 
also lent him four small, cannon. P^ndurang Pandit ‘ then marched 
upon Ahmedabad, and encamping near the Eankariya lake laid siege 
to the city which was defended by Jawan Mard Kh^n. During the 
siege Pandurang Pandit, sending some troops, ravaged Nikob part 
of the lands of Ali Muhammad Khdn Bahddur, the author of the 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi. Meanwhile, as the operations against Ahmedabdd 
made no progress, Pandurang Pandit made oflEers of peace. These Jawan 
Mard Khdn accepted, and on receiving from Jawan. Mard Khan the 
present of - a mare and a small snm of money under the name of. 
entertainment, the Maratha leader withdrew to Sorath. 

About this time the Peshwa released Dd^mdji Gdikw^r on his 
promise to help the Peshwa’s brother Raghundthrlv, who was shortly 
afterwards despatched with an army to complete the conquest of 
Gujarat. Meanwliile Jaw^n Mard Khd,n''s anxiety regarding- the 
Marathds was for a time removed by the departure of Pdndurang 
Pandit. And, as the harvest season had arrived, he with his brother 
Zorawar Khan Babi, leaving Muhammad Mub^riz Sherwd.ni behind as 
his deputy, set out from Ahmeddbad to levy tribute from the chiefs of 
tbe S^bar Eiintha. Certain well informed persons, who had heard of 
Eaghunathrav^s preparations for invading Gujarat, begged Jawan' 
Mard Khdn not to leave the city but to depute his brother Zorawar 
Khan Babi to collect the* tribute. Jawdn Mard Khdn, not believing ■ 
their reports, said that he would not go more thun from forty-five to 
sixty miles from the city, and that, should the necessity of any more 
distant excursion arise, he would entrust it to his brother. Jdwan Mard 
Khdn then marched from the city, levying tribute until he arrived on the 
Palanpnr frontier about seventy-five miles north of Ahmeddbdd. Here 
meeting Muhammad Baliddur Jhdlori, the governor of Palanpur, Jawan 
Mard. Khan was foolishly induced to Join him in plundering the fertile 
districts of Sh’ohi, till at. last he was not less than 150 miles from his 
head-quarters. Meanwhile Raghunathrdv, Joining D^maJ'i G^ikwar, 
entered suddenly by an unusual route into. Gujarat, and news reached 
AhmedabM'that the Mar^thas had crossed the Narbada. On this the 
townspeople sent messenger after messenger to recall Jawdn Mard 
Khan, and building up the gateways prepared for defence, while the ‘ 
inhabitants of the suburbs, leaving their houses, crowded with their 
families into the city for protection. Raghundthrav, hearing that 
Jawan Mard Kh^n and his army were absent from the city, pressed on 
by forced marches, and crossing the river Mahi despatched an advance 
corps under Vithal Sukhdev. Kosaji, proprietor of Nadidd, at D^maji 
Gffikwar^s invitation also marched towards Ahmeddbad, plundering 
Mehmudabdd Khokhri, only three miles from the city. In the meantime 
Vithal Sukhdev reached Kaira, and taking with him the chief man of 
that place, Muhammad Daurdn,.son of Muhammad Babi, continued his - 
march. He was shortly Joined by Raghunathrdv, and the combined 
forces now proceeded to.Ahmeddbi,d and encamped by the Kdnkariya 
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.lake. Next day Eagkun^thrdv moYod Ms camp to near the tomb of 
Hazrat Shall Bhikan/ on. the^bank of the Sdbarmati to the sontli-'west of “ 
the city. Raghunathriv now proceeded to invest the city, distributing 
his thirty to forty thousand horse into three divisions. * The operations 
against the north of the city were entrusted to D^maji Gaik war ; 
those on the* east to Qbpfl Hari| while the troops on the south and . 
west were under the personal command of Raghunathrav and his 
officers. 

After leaving Sirohi Jaw^n Mard KMn had gone westwards to 
Tharad and V^v^ so that the first messengers failed to find him. One 
of the later messengers^ Mandan by name, who had not left Ahmedabdd 
until the arrival of Raghunathrav at the Kankariya lake, made his way 
to Vav and TharM, and told Jaw^n Mard Khfo what had happened. 
Jawto Mard Khdn set out by forced marches for R'^dbanput, and 
. leaving his family and the bulk of his army at Patau, he pushed on 
with 200 picked horsemen to Kadi and from that to Ahmedabad, 
contriving to enter the city by night. The presence of Jawdn Mard 
Khdn raised the spirits of the besieged, and the defence was conducted 
with ardour. In spite of their watchfulness, a party of about 700 
Mar^th^s under cover, of night succeeded in scaling the walls and 
entering the city. Ere they could do any mischief they were discovered 
and driven out of the town with muCh slaughter. The bulk of the 
besieging army, which had advanced in hopes that this party would 
succeed in .opening one of tlxe city gates, were forced to retire dis- 
‘ appointed. Raghunithrdv now made proposals for peace, but Jawarx 
Hard Khdn did not think -it consistent with his honour to accept them. 
On his refusal, the Mardtha general redoubled his eSorts and sprung 
several mines, but owing to the thickness of the city walls no practic-,’ 
able breach was effected. Jaw dn Mard Khdii now expelled the 
Mardtha deputies, and continuing to defend the city with much 
gallantry contrived at night to introduce into the town by detachments 
a great portion of his army from Pdtan. ‘At length, embarrassed . by 
want of provisions and the clamour of his troops for pay, he extorted 
i>5000 (Rs. 50,000) from the official classes. As JawdnMard was 
known to have an ample supply of money of his own this untimely 
meanness caused great discontent. The official classes who were the 


tlie death at the age , of nine years of this son of Saint Shdll-i-'Alam the 
^ Mirat-i-Alimedi (Printed Persian Text, II. 26) gives the following details : Malik Seif-ud- 
din, the daughter’s son of Snltin Ahmed I., had a son who he believed was horn to him 
by the prayer of Saint Shdh-i-Alam, This hoy who was about nine years old died* 
Malik Seif-ud-'dfii ran to Sh^h-i- Alam,*who used then to live at Asdwal, two or three miles 
east of Ahmedd-bdd, and in a transport of grief and rage said to the Saint : ‘ Is this 
the way you deceive people ? Surely you obtained me the gift of that boy to live and not 
to die ? This I suppose is how you vwll keep your promise of mediating for our sinful 
souls before Allilh also ?’ The Saint could give no reply and retired to his inner apart- 
ments. The stricken father went to the Saint’s' son Shih Bln'kan, who, going in to 
liis father, entreated him to restore the Malik’s hoy to life. The Saint asked his 
son ‘Are yon prepared to. die f®r the boy ? ’ Shih Bhikaii said ‘I am ready.’ The 
Saint, going into an inner room, spread his skirts before Alldh crying ‘Edjanji,’ a 
pet name by which the Saint used to address Allah, meaning Dear King or Lord, 
‘ E^janji, here is a goat for a goaf; take thou this one and return the other,’ Lament- 
ations in the Saiut’s harem showed that half of thfe prayer was granted and the Malik on 
returning to his house found the- other half fulfilled* 
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repository of all real power murmured against his rule and openly 
advocated the surrender of the city, "and Jawdn Mai-d Khan, much 
against his will, was forced to enter into negotiations with Raghundth- 
rdv. 

Raghundthr^v was so little hopeful of taking Ahmed^bdd that he 
had determined, should the siege last a month longer, to depart on 
condition of receiving the one-fourth share of the revenue and a safe 
conduct. Had Jawdn Mard Khdn only disbursed his own money to 
pay the troops, and encouraged’ instead of .disheartening the official 
class, he need never have lost the city. At last to Raghundthrav^s 
relief, Jawan Mard Khdn was reduced to treat for peace through 
Vithal Sukhdev. It was arranged that the Mardthas should give' 
3'awdn Mard Khdn the sum of £10,000 (Rs, 'llakh) to pay his troops, 
besides presenting him with an elephant and other articles of value. It 
was at the same time agreed that the garrison should leave the city 
with all the honours of war. And that, for himself and his brothers, 
Jawan Mard Khdn should receive, free from any Maratha claim, the 
districts of Pdtan, Vadnagar, Sami, Munjpur, Yisalnagar, Tharad, 
Kheralu, and Rddhanpur with Tervada and Bijapur. It was further 
agreed that one of Jawan Mard Khan^s brothers should always , serve 
the Marathds with 300 horse and 500 foot, the expenses of the force 
being paid by the Marathas. It was also stipulated that neither the 
Peshwa^s army nor his deputy^s, nor that of any commander should 
enter Jawan Mard Khan^s territory, and that in A'hmeddbad no 
Maratha official should put up at any of the Khdn Bahadur's 
mansions, new or old, or at any of those belonging to his brothers 
followers or servants. Finally that the estates of other members of 
the family, namely K aira, Kasba Matar and Bansa Itahudha, which 
belonged to Muhammad Khan, Khdn Dauran, and Abid Khan were 
not to be meddled with, nor were encroachments to be allowed on the 
lands of Kdyani Kuli Khan or of Zorawar Khan. This agreement was 
signed and sealed by Raghuiiathrav, with Damaji Gaikwar (half 
sharer), Malhdrrav Holkar, Jye Apa Sindhia, Rdmehandar Vitlial 
Sukhdev, Sakhardm Bhagvaiit, and Madhavrdv Gopdlrav as securities. 
The treaty was then delivered to Jawdn Mard Khdn, and he and his 
garrison, marching out with the honours of war, the Marathas took 
possession of Ahmedabad on April 2nd, 1753. 

On leaving Ahmedabdd Jawan Mard Khdn retired to Pdtan. At 
Ahmedabdd Raghundthrav with Damdji arranged for the government 
of the city, appointing Shripati’dv his deputy. He then marched 
into Jlidldvada to, levy tribute from the Limbcli and Wadhwdn chiefs; 
and was so far successful that Harbhamji of Limbdi agreed to pay 
an annual tribute of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). As the rainy season was 
drawing near Raghundthrav returned to Dholka, while Patel Vithal 
Sukhdev forced Muhammad Bahddur, the governor of Pdlanpur, to 
consent to a payment of £i 1,500 (Rs. 1,15,000). From Dholka 
Raghundthrav went to Tardpur, aboxit twelve miles north of Cambay, 
and compelled Moinm Khan to submit to an annual paymeirt of £1:000 
(Rs. 10,000). At the same time Ali Muhammad Khan Bahddur, the 
author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, was appointed collector of customs, 
and his former grants were confirmed and he was allowed to retain 
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his villages of Sayadpur and Kujddh close to Ahmedd^bad, as well 
as the village of P^nmul in Bijdpur. Dam^ji Gaikw^r, after levying 
tribute in the VdtrakKantHa/ went to* Kapadvanj, which he* took from 
Sher Khdn B^bi. From Kapadvanj he passed to Nacliad and appointed 
Shevakr^i to collect his half share of the revenue of Gujarat, In the 
Ahmedahad mint^ coin ceased to be struck in the emperor'^s name and 
the suburbs of the city which had been deserted during the. siege were 
not again inhabited. The Kofis commenced a system of depredation, 
and their outrages were so daring that women and children were some- 
times carried off and sold as slaves. After the rains, were over (a.d, 
1754) Shetuji, commander of the Ahmedabdd garrison, and Shankarp, 
governor of Vlramg^m, were sent to collect tribute from Sorath. 
Though the imperial power was sunk so low, the emperor was allowed to 
confer the post of Kazi of the city on Kazi Rukn-ul-Hak Khdn who 
arrived at Ahmeddbad and assumed office. At the close of the year 
Shripatrdv, who was anxious to acquire Cambay, marched against Momm 
Khan. After two doubtful battles in which the Marathas gained no 
advantage, it was agreed that Momln Kh^n should pay a , sum of £700 
(Rs. 7000), and Shrip^trdv departed from Ahmedahad early in a.d. 1754. 
When the Kolis heard of the ill success of the Mardthhs at Cambay, 
they revolted and Rdghoshaukai; was sent to subdue them. In an 
engagement near Lnhdra in Bahyal in His Highness the Gffliw^r's terri- 
tory about eighteen miles east of Ahmedahad, Raghoshankar scattered 
the Kolis, but they again collected and forced the Mar5,thds to retire. 
At this time Shetuji and Shankar ji returned from Sorath, where they 
tad performed the pilgrimage to Dw^rka. Shetuji was sent to the 
Bhil district against the Kolis. *He was unsuccessful, and was so 
ashamed of his failure that he returned to the Dakhan and Dandu 
. Datdtri was appointed in his place. 

In this year died Nek Alam Khan II. governor of Broach. He. 
was succeeded by his brother Khertalab Khd^n, who expelled his*nephew 
H5mid Beg, son of Nek* Alam Khfc. Hdmid Beg took ixfnge in 
Surat. At B;^lasinor a dispute arose between Sher Khan Babi and a 
body of Arab mercenaries who took possession of a hill, but in the 
end came to terms. With the Peshwa’s permission his deputy Bhag- 
vantrav marched on Cambay, But Varajldl,; Momin Khdu-’s steward, 
who was then at Poona, sent word to his master, who prepared himself 
against any emergency. When Bhagvantr^v arrived at Canabay h'e 
showed no hostile intentions and was well received by Momin Khan. 
Subsequently a letter from Bhagvantrav to Salim JamMd-r at 
Ahmedahad ordering him to march against Cambay fell into Momm 
Khdn^s hands. He at once surrounded Bhagvantrdv^s house and made 

■ him prisoner... When the Peshwa heard that .Bhagvantrdv had been 
captured, he ordered Ganesh Apa, governor of Jambusar, as well as 
the governors of Viramgdm, Dhandhuk'a, and other places to march at 
once upon Cambay. They went and- besieged the town for three 

' months, but without success. Eventually Shripatrav, the Peshwa^’s 
deputy, sent the author of the Mii’3.t-i-Ahmedi to negotiate, audit was 
" agreed that Bhagvantrav should he released and that no alteration 

■ should he made in the position of ’Momin Khan. Shortly afterwards 
ShripatMy was recalled by the Peshwa and his place supplied by an 
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officer of the name of R^gho. About this time Khertalab Kban^ 
governor of Broach, died, and quarrels ai^ose regarding the suceession. 
Ultimately Hamid Beg, nep of Khertalab Khitn, obtained the post, 
and he afterwards received an imperial order confirming him as 
governor, and bestowing on him the title of Neknam Khdn Bahadur. 

At Dehli, during A.I). 1754#, the emperor Alimed Shdh was deposed, 
and 'Aziz-ud-din, son of Jahanddr Sh^h, was raised to the throne with 
the title of Alamgir II. After his release Bhagvantrdv established 
himselEinthe Cambay fort of N^pad-andnot long after began , to attack 
Momin Kh^n'’s villages. After several doubtful engagements peace 
wms concluded on Momin Khd;n paying £1000 (Rs. 10,090) on account 
of the usual share of the Marath^s which he had withheld. This 
arrangement was made through the mediation of Tuk^Ji, the steward 
of Sadashiv D^modar, who had come to. Gujarat with an army and 
orders to help Bhagvantrav. As Momin Khdn had no ready money 
Tukd ji offered himself as security and Bhagvantrav and Tiikaji 
withdrew to the Dakhan. M omin KhAn^s soldiery now clamoured for pay. 
As he was not in a position to meet their demands he sent a body of 
men against some villages to the west belonging -to Limbdi and 
plundered them, dividing the booty among his troops. In the follow- 
ing year, a.d. 1755, Momin Khan went to Gogha, a port which, though 
at one time subordinate to Cambay, had fallen into the hands of Slier 
Khan B^hi, and was now in the possession of the Peshwa^s officers. 
Gogha fell and leaving a garrison of 100 Arabs under Ibrahim Kuli 
Khdn, Mordin Khan returned to Cambay, levying tribute*. He then 
sent the bulk of his army under the command’ of Muhammad Zaman 
Khan, son of Pida-ud-din' Khan, and VarajMl his own steward, to 
plunder and collect money in GohilvMa and Kathij^v^da. Here 
they remained until their arrears were paid off, and then returned to 
Cambay, After this . Momin Khan plundered several Petldd villages 
and finally, in concert with the Kolis of Dhowan, attacked Jambusar 
and carried off much booty. Momin Khdn next marched against 
Borsad, arid was on. the point of taking the fort when Saydji, son of 
D^mdji Gaikwfo, who lived at Baroda, hearing of Momin KhaiPs 
success, came rapidly with a small body of men to the relief of the 
fort and surprised* the besiegers. The Muhammadan troops soon 
recovered from the effects of the surprise, and Say^ ji fearing to engage 
them with so small a force retired. On Sayijf s departure Momin 
Kh^n raised the siege of Borsad and returned to Cambay. 

In the year a.d. 1756 the rains were very heavy, and the walls of 
Ahmedabdd fell in many places. Momin Khdn, hearing of this as well 
as of the discontent of the inhabitants, resolved to capture the city. 
He sent spies to .ascertain the strength of . the garrison and set about 
making allies of the chief men in the province and enlisting troops. 
About this time R%hoji, the Mard^tha deputy, was assassinated by 
a Rohilla. As soon as Momin Khd,n heard of R%hojPs death he sent 
his nephew, Muhammad Zamdn Khan, with some* men in advance, and 
afterwards* himself at the close of the year, A.n, 1756, marched from 
Cambay and camped on the Vatrak. Proni this camp they moved to 
Kaira, and from Kaira to Ahmed^b^d. After one or two fights in 
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tlie suburbs the Muhaulmadaus, finding 'their way through the 
breaches in the walls, opened the gates and entered the town. The 
Kolis commenced plundering, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued, in 
which the Mardthas were, worsted and were eventually expelled from 
the city. The Kolis attempted to plunder the Dutch factory, but met 
with a spirited resistance, and. when Shambhurdm, a Ha gar Brahman, 
one of Momin Klian'’s chief supporteis, heard it he ordered the Kolis to 
cease attacking the factory and consoled the Dutch. 

lu the meantime /awan Hard Khan, who had been invited by the 
Marathds to their assistance, set out from Pdtan, and when he 
arrived at Pethapur and Mdnsa he heard of the capture of Aiime.dabM. 
On reaching Kalol he was Joined by Harbhamram, governor of Kadi. 
They resolved to send Zorawar Klidn Babito recall Sadashiv Damodar, 
and to await his arrival at Viramgdm. She vakrdm, the Gaik war^s 
deputy, had takeu refuge at Dholka. Momin Khin himsel^^^ 
advanced, and entering ATimedabM on the 17th October 1756, 
appointed Shambhuram his deputy. Saddshiv Damodar now Joined 
Jawan Mard Khan at Viramg^m, and at Jaw^n Mard Khdn^s advice 
it was resolved, before taking further steps, to write to the Peshwa for 
aid. Jaw'cin Mard Khan, although he held large service estates, charged 
the Maratlias £150 (Rs, 1500) a day for his troops. Jawan Mard 
Khan and the Mardthas then advanced to Sanand and Jitalpur, and 
thence marched towards Cambay. On their way they were met, and, 
after several combats, defeated by a detachment of Momin Khan^s 
army. Momin Khan sent troops to overran Kadi, but Harbhamram, the 
governor of Kadi, defeated the force, and captured their guns. When 
the emperor heard of the capture of Gogha, he sent a sword as a present 
to Momin Khdn; and when the news of the capture of Ahmedabdd 
reached Agra,. Momin Khdn received many compliments. Bdlajirav 
Peshwa on the other hand was greatly enraged at these reverses. He 
at once sent off Sadashiv Ramchandra to Gujarat as his deputy, and 
D^maji and Khanderav Gaikwd^r also accompanied him with their 
forces. Momin Khan refusing 'to give up Akmeddbdd, prepared for 
defence. Sadashiv Ramchandra, Damaji and Khanderav GMkwar 
advanced, and, crossing the Mahi, reached Kaira. Here they were met 
by Jawdn Mard Khdn and the rest of the Mardtha forces in Gujarat, 
and the combined army advancing against the capital camped by the 
Kank'ariya lake. 

The Marathas now regularly invested the city, hut Momin Khan, 
aided by Shambhuram, ‘made a vigorous defence. .Up to this time 
Jawdn Mard Khdii was receiving £150 (Rs. 1500) daily for the pay 
of his owmand his hrothePs troops. Sadashiv Rdmchandra, considering 
the number of the troops too small for so large a payment, reduced the 
amount and retained the men in his own service. After a rnontFs siege, 
Momin Khan^s troops began to clamour for pay, but Shambhuram, "by 
collecting the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) from the inhabitants of tbe 
town managed for the time to appease their demands. When they 
again became urgent for pay, Shambhiirdm diverted tlieir thoughts by 
a general sally from all. the gates at night. On this occasion many 
men were slain on both sides, and many of the inhabitants deserted 
the town._The copper vessels of such of the townspeople as had fled 
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were melted and coined into money and given to the soldiery. In this 
state of affairs an order arrived from the imperial eonrt bestowing on 
Momin Kh^n a dress of honour and the title of Bahddnr. Althongh 
the imperial powkr had for years been merely a name Momin Khan 
asked and obtained permission from the besiegers to leave the city and 
meet the bearers of the order. The Mardthds redoubled their efforts. 
Still though the besiegers were sneeessful in intercepting supplies of 
grain the garrison fought gallantly in defence of the town. 

At this Juncture^ in A.P. 1757, Raja Shivsingh of Idar^ son of the 
late Anandsingh, who was friendly to Momin Ehdn, sent Sajansingh 
Hhzdri with a force to assist the besieged* On their way to Ahmed- 
abad, Harbhamrdm with a body of Manlthas attacked tliis detachment, 
while Momin Khan sent to their aid Muhammad Lai Rohilla, and others, 
and a doubtful battle was fought. Shortly afterwards Sadashiv 
Rdmchandar made an attempt on the fort of Kdlikot. The fort was 
successfully defended by Jamaddr Nur Muhammad, and the Marathds 
were repulsed. The Marath^is endeavoured in vain to persuade Sham- 
bhurilm to desert Momin Khan, and though the garrison were often 
endangered by the- faithlessness of the Kolis and other causes, they 
remained staunch. Momin Kh4n, though frequently in diffieiilties 
owing* to want of funds to pay his soldiery, continued to defend the ' 
town. The Mar^ithas next tried to seduce some of Momin KhaAs 
officers, but in this they also failed, and in a sally Shambhuram 
attacked the camp of Sadashiv Ramchandar, and burning his tents all 
but captured the chief himself. 

When the siege was at this stage, Hassan Kiili Khdn Bahadur, 
viceroy of Oudh, relinquishing worldly affairs and dividing his pro- 
perty among his nephews, set out to perform a pilgrimage to Makkah. 
Before he started Shuja-ud-daulah, the Nawab of Lucknow, 
requested him on his way to visit Balajirav, and endeavour to come to 
some settlement of Alimedabad affairs. Accordingly, adopting the name 
of Shah Nur, and assuming the dress of an ascetic, Hassan Kuli made his 
way to Poona,, and appearing before the Peshwa offered to make peace 
at Ahmedabad. Shah Nur with much difficulty persuaded the Peshwa 
to allow Momin Khan to retain Cambay and Gogha without any 
Maratha share, and to grant him a ZaAA of rupees for the payment of 
his troops, on condition that he should surrender Ahmedabad. He 
obtained letters from the Peshwa addressed to Sadashiv Ramehandra 
to this effect, and set out with them for AhmedabM. When he arrived 
Sadashiv Ramehandra was unwilling to accede to the terms, as the 
Ahmedabad garrison .were ' reduced to ^great straits. Shah Niir per- 
suaded him at last to agree, provided Momin Khdn would surrender 
without delay. Accordingly Shah Nur entered the city and endeavoured 
to persuade Momin Khan. Momin Khdn demanded in addition 
a few PetMd villages, and to this the Marath^s refused their consent. 
Shah Nur left in disgust. Before many days Momin Kh^n was forced 
to make overtures for peace. After discussions with Gjiikwar, 

it was agreed that Momin Khan should surrender the eity, receive 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 Idhli) to pay his soldiery, and be allowed to retain 
Cambay as heretofore, tlktl is to say that the Peshwa should, as 
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formerly, enjoy half the revemies. In addition to this Momin Khdn had 
to promise to pay the Mardthas a yearly tribute of £1000 (Rs, 10,000) 
Sind to give np all claims on the town of Gogha and hand over Sham- 
bhuram to the Marathds. Jt was also arranged that 'the £3500 
(Rs. 35,000) worth ot ashrafis which he had taken through Jamadar 
■ Salim should be deducted from the £10.,o00 (Es. 1 Uikh), Momin 
Khan surrendered the town on February 27 thy 1758. 

Sadashiv Ramehandar and Damdji Gdikwdr entered the city and . 
undertook its management on behalf of the Mardthas. Of the other 
chiefs who were engaged in prosecuting the siege, Sadashiv Damodar 
returned to the Dakhan and Jawdn Mard Khan receiving some presents 
from Saddshiv Ramehandar departed for Patan after having had a meet- 
ing with Damaji Gdikwdr at a village a few miles from the capital, 
Shambhurdin, the Ndgar Brahman, who had. so zealously supported 
Momin Khan, when he saw that further assistance was useless, tried to 
escape, but was taken prisoner and sent* in chains to Baroda.. Sadashiv . 
Edmchandar, on taking’ charge of the city, had interviews with the 
principal officials, among whom was the author of the Mirat-x-Affimedi, 
and, receiving them graciously, eon&m.ed most of them in their offices. 
Then, after chosing Ndro Pandit, brother of Pdnduyang Pandit, to be 
his deputy in Ahmedabad, he started on an expedition to collect tribute 
in Jhalavdda and’Sorath. On receiving the government of the city the 
Maratha generals ordered new coin bearing the mark of an elephant goad 
to be struck in the Ahmedabdd mint, Sayajirdv Gdikwdr remained 
in Ahmedabdd on behalf of hia father Damdji, and shortly afterwards 
went towards Kapadvanj to collect tribute. Thence at liis father^s request 
he proceeded to Sorath to arrange for the payment of the Gaikwaris 
share of the revenues of that district. On his return to Cambay Momin 
Khdn was much harassed by his troops for arrears of pay. The timely 
arrival of his steward Varajldl with the Peshwa's contribution of* 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 l&kh) enabled him to satisfy their demands. 

Momin Khan now began to oppress and extort money from his own 
followers, and is said to have instigated the- murder of his steward 
Varajldl Sadashiv Edmchandar went from Porbandar to Junagaclh, 
where he was joined by Sayajirdv Gaikwdr. At Jdndgadh Sher Khan 
Bdbi presented Sadashiv Rdmchandra and Siydjirdv with horses and 
they spoke of the necessity of admitting a Mardtha deputy into Junagaclh. 
^Nothing was settled as the Marathds were forced to. return to Ahmed- 
*dbdd. In accordance with orders from the Peshwa, Shambhuram and 
his sons, who were still in confinement, were sent to Poona. Damdji 
Gaikwdr was also summoned to Poona, but he did not go. Jn this year 
Edo Lakhpat of Kachh presented Kaehh horses and Gujarat bullocks 
to the emperor, and in return received the, title of Mirza Eaja.- 

About this time the Edo of Kachh, who planned an exj)editi6n 
against Sindh, solicited aid both from Damaji Gdikwdr and Sadashiv 
Edmchandar to enable him to conquer Thatta^ and, as he agreed to pay 
expenses, Sadashiv sent Eanchordds, and Damaji sent Shevakrdm to 
help him. In this year also Neknam Khan, governor of Broach, 
received the title of Bahddur and other honours. In a.d, 1758, 
Sadashiv Edmchandar advanced to Kaira and after settling accounts 
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with D4nxd-ji^s agent proceeded against Oamhay. Momm Kh^n^ who 
was about to visit the Peshwa at Foona^ remained to defend the town, 
but was. forced to pay arrears of tribute amounting to £2000 
(Rs. 20,000).- In this year Sher Klid,n Babi died at Jun^adh, and the 
nobles of his court seated his son Muhammad MahAbat Khan in his 
place. 

Shortly after at the invitation of the Peshwa, Dam^ji G^ikw^r went 
to Poona, and sent his son Sayd,jir^v into Sorath. After his success at 
Cambay Sadzishiv Rimchandra levied tribute from the chiefs of 
Umeta, and then returned. On his way back, on account of the op- 
position caused by Sardd-r Muhammad Kh^n son of Sher Khdn B^bi, 
the chief of BaMsinor, Sadashiy R^mchandar besieged B^lasinor and 
forced the chief to pay £3000 (Rs. 30,000). Next marching against 
Lun^v^da, he compelled the chief Dlpsingh to pay £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Sad^shiv then went to Visalnagar and so to Pdlanpur, where 
Muhammad Kh^n Bahadur Jhalori resisted him ; but after a month'^s 
siege he agreed to pay a tribute of £3500 (Rs. * 35,000). Passing 
south from Palanpur, Sad^shiv went to Tlnja-Undva, and from that 
to Katosan where he levied £1000 (Rs. 10,000) from the chief Shuja, 
and then proceeded to Limbdi. 

During A.B. 1 758 important changes took place in Surat. In the 
early part of the year Sayad Muin-ud-din, otherwise called Sayad 
Achchan, visited the Peshwa at Poona, and received from him the 
appointment of governor of Surat. Sayad Achchan then set out for his 
charge, and as he was aided by a body of Mardtha troops under the 
command of Muzaffar Khan Gardi and had also secured the support 
of Nekndm Khan, the governor of Broach, he succeeded after some 
resistance in expelling Aji Nawdz Khan, son of the late Safdar Muham- 
mad Khd,n, and establishing himself in the government. During the 
recent troubles, the English factory had been plundered and two of their 
clerks murdered by Ahmed Kh^n Habshi, commandant of the fort. 
The English thex’ef ore determined to drive out the Habshi and themselves 
assume the government of the castle. With this object men-of- war were 
despatched from Bombay to the help of Mr. Spencer, the chief of the 
English factory, and the castle was taken in March a. d. 1759, and 
Mr. Spencer appointed governor. The Peshwa appears to have con- 
sented to this conquest. The Mardtha troops aided and made a 
demonstration without the city, and a Mar^tha man-of-war which had 
been stationed at Bassein, came to assist the English. A Mr. Glass 
appears to have been appointed under Governor Spencer. 

Shortly afterwards Moniin Kh5n, by the advice of * Sayad Husain, 
an agent of the I^eshwa, contracted friendship with the English through 
Mr. Erskiue, the chief of the English factory at Cambay. Momm Kh^n 
then asked Mr. Erskine to obtain permission for him to go to Poona 
by Bombay. Leave being granted, Momin Khdn set out for Surat, 
and was there received by Mr. Spencer. Prom Surat he sailed for 
Bombay, where the governor, Mr. Bourchier, treating him with much 
courtesy, informed the Peshwa of his arrival. The Peshwa sending 
permission for his further advance to Poona, Momin Kh^n took leave 
of Mr. Bourchier and proceeded to Poona. 
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Prom'Lxmbdi, to ’wHeh point his tribute tour has been traced, 
Sadashiv Rnmcliandra advanced against Dhrangadhra, when the chief 
w'ho was at Halvad sent an army against him. The Marathi s, 
informed of the chiefs design, detaching a force, attacked Halvad 
at night, and breaching the w^alls .forced open the gates. U'he chief 
retired to his palace, which was fortified, and there defended himself, 
but was at last forced to snrrender, and w’^as detained a prisoner until 
he should pay a sum of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). The neighbouring 
chiefs, impressed with the fate ^of Halvad, paid tribute without 
opposition. Sadashiv R^mchandra now went to Junagadh, but ere he 
could commence operations against the fortress, the rainy season drew 
near, and returning to Ahmedabdd* he prepared to depart for 'Poona. 
Sayaji Gaikwdr, who was also in Sorath collecting tribute, amongst 
other placi?s besieged Knndla, and levying from that town a tribute 
of £7500 ■ (Bs. 75,000) returned to the eapitaj. . During tliis time 
'Khanderdv Gaikwar had been IcTying tribute from the Kolis, and after 
visiting the Bhil district went to Bij^pnr, Idar, Eadi, Dholka, and 
Eadiad. The chief of Halvad on paying his £12,000- (Rs.. 1,20,000) 
w^as allowed to depart, and Dipsingh of Lunavdda, who was also a 
prisoner, was sent to Lunavada and there released after paying his 
tribute. On I’eceiving the news of the capture of the Surat fort by 
the English the emperor issued an order, in the name of the governor 
of Bombay, confirming the command of the fort to the English instead 
of to the Habshis of Janjira, appointing the Honourable East India 
Company admirals of the imperial fleet, and at the same time 
discontinuing the yearly payment of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) formerly 
made to the Hahshi on this account. When in the course of the. 
following year, A. B. l76o, this imperial order reached Surat, Mr. 
Spencer and other chief men of the city went outside of the walls to 
meet and escort the bearers of the despatch. Sadashiv Ramchandra 
was appointed viceroy of Ahmedab^cl on behalf of the Peshwa, 
JBhagvantrdv now conquered BaMsinor from Sardar Muhammad Khan 
B4bi, and then marching to Sorath, collected the Peshwa^s share- of 
the tribute of that province, aceorcliiig to the scale of the previous 
year. Sayaji Gaikwar, when Bhagvantrav had returned, set out to 
Sorath to levy the Gaik war'’s share of the tribute. Pie was accompanied 
by Harbhainram whom DamSji Gaikwar had specially sent from his own 
court to act as Kamdar to Sayaji. When Sadd'shiv Ramchandra 
reported to the Peshwa the conquest of Balasinor by Bhagvantrdv he 
was highly pleased, and gave Bhagvantrav a dress of honour and 
allowed him to keep the elephant which he had captured at-Lundvada ; 
and passed a patent bestowing Balasinor upon liim. Momin Khdn, 
after making firm promises to the Peshwa never to depart from the 
terms of the treaty he had made with the Mdrathds, left Poona and 
came to Bombay, where he was courteously entertained by the 
Governor, and despatched by boat to Surat. P>om Surat he passed to 
Cambay by land through Broach. Sayaji Gdikwdr had returned 
to Ahmeddbad from Sorath in bad health, and his uncle Khdnderdv 
Gaikwar, who had been vainly endeavouring to subdue the Kolis of 
-Ldhara, came to Ahmeddbad and took Sayaji Gdikwdr to Nadidd. In 
1761 Sadashiv Rdmchandra was displaced as viceroy of. Gnjardt by 
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A'pa Ganesh. This oflicer acted in a friendly manner to Momin Khdn, 
and marching to Cambay, he fijced the Mar^tha share of the revenues 
of that place for that year at £8400 (Rs. 84,000), and' then went to 
Ahmedabad by way of'D4kor. Narbheram collected this j^ear the 
G-aikwar^s share of the tribute of Sorath and Sayaji Gaikwdr went to 
Baroda. On liis return to Ahmeddbad at the end of the year^ Saydji 
sacked and burned the; Koli village of Luhara in Bahyal about eighteen 
miles east of Ahmedabdd. Jawan Mard Khdn now issued from Patan 
and levied small contributions from the holdings in Vdgad, as far as 
Anjdr in Kachh. From Vagad he proceeded to Sorath, and in concert 
with Muhammad Mahabat Khan of Junagadh and Muhammad Muzaffar 
Khan* Bdbi, between whom he made peace, he levied tribute in Sorath 
as far as Loliyana, and returned to Patan. ' ‘ • 

W.hile their power and plunderings were .thus prospej.’ing in Gujarat 
the crushing ruin of Panipat ( A. n. 17 61) fell on the Mardthas. Taking 
advantage of the confusion that followed, the Dehli court despatched 
instructions to the chief Musalmdn nobles of Gujarat, direetiug Momin 
Khdn, J ^wan Mard Khan, and the governor of Broach to join in driving 
the Marathas out of the province. In consequence of this despatch 
Sarddr Muhammad Khan Babi, defeating the Maratha garrison, 
regained Bdldsinor, while the governor of Broach, with the aid of 
Momin Khan, succeeded in winning back Jambdiiar. Apa Ganesh, 
the Peshwa'^s viceroy, remonstrated with Momin Khdn for this breach 
of faith. In reply his envoy was shown the despatch received from Dehli, 
and was made the be^arer of a message, that before it was too late, it 
would be wisdom for the Mardthds to abandon Gujarat. Things were 
in this state when Ddmaji Gaikwar, wisely forgetting his quarrels 
with the Pesliwa, marched to the aid of Sadafshiv with a large army. 
Advancing against Cambay he attacked and defeated Momin Khdn, 
plundering one of his villages. But the Marathas were too weak to 
follow up this success, or exact severer punishment from the Musalman 
confederates. Apa Ganesh invited Sardar Muhammad Khan Babi 
to Kaira, and on condition of the payment of tribute, agreed to allow 
him to keep |)ossession of Baldsinor. Subsequently Damaji^s energy 
enabled him to enlarge the power and possessions of the Gaikwar''s 
house, besides acquisitions from other chiefs,, recovering the districts 
of Visalnagar, Kherdlu, Vadnagar, Bijdpur, and Pdtan from Jawdrt 
Mard Klnl-n. After the death of the great Ddmaji, the importance of the 
Gaik waFs power sensibly diminisbed. Had it not been for their alliance 
with the British, the feeble hands of Sayajirdv.L (A.n. 1771-1778) 
would probably have been the last to, hold the emblem of Gdikwdr 
rule. If in the zenith of Gdikwdr power Momin Khdn could 
reconquer, and for so long successfully defend Ahmedabdd, what 
might not have been possible in its decline ? 
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APPENDIX I. 


^ of Sulta'n Baha'dur, A.D. 1526«1536.^ 

Colonel Briggs (Muhammadan Power in India, IV. 132) giyes the 
following summary of the events which led to the fatal meeting of 
Sultan Bahadur and the Portuguese viceroy hfono da Cunha in the 
beginning of 1536-37: ' 

When in 1529 ISTono daCunha came as viceroy to India he held 
instructions to make himself master of the island of Diu. In the follow- 
ing year a great expedition, consisting of 400 vessels and 15,600 men, met 
in Bombay and sailed to the Kathiayada coast. After vigorous assaults it 
was repulsed o:K Diu on the 17th Pebruary 1531. From that day the 
Portuguese made ceaseless efforts to obtain a footing on the island of Diu. 
In 1531 besides harrying the sea trade of Gujarat the Portuguese sacked 
the towns of T4r4pur, Balsar, and Surat, and, to give colour to their pre- 
tensions, received under their protection Ch^nd Khan an illegitimate 
brother of Bahadur. In 1532, under James de Silyeira, the Portuguese 
burned the south Kathiilv^da ports of Pattan-Somn^th, Mangrul, Talaja, 

• and Muzaffarabid, killing many of the people and carrying off 4000 as 
slaves. Shortly after the Portuguese, took and destroyed Bassein in 
Th^na obtaining 400 cannon and much ammunition. They also burned 
Daman, Thana, and Bombay. All this/’ says the Portuguese historian 

they did to straiten Diu and to oblige the king of Gujarat to consent to 
their raising a fort on the island of Diu.” When Bahadur was engaged 
with the Mughals (a.d. 1532- 1534) the Portuguese Governor General 
deputed an embassy to wait on Humayun to endeavour to obtain from him 
the cession of Diu, hoping by this action to work indirectly on the fears 
of Bahadur. At last in 1534 Bahadur consented to a peace by which he 
agreed to cede the town of Bassein to Portugal j not to construct ships 
of war in his ports ; and not to combine with Turkish fleets against 
Portugal. 

Permission was also given to the Portuguese to build in Diu. In con- 
sideration of these terms the Portuguese agreed to furnish Bahadur with 
500 Europeans of whom fifty were men of note. According to the 
Portuguese historian it was solely because of this Portuguese help that 
Bahadur succeeded in driving the Mughals out of Gujarat.. Bahiidur’s 
cession of land in Diu to the Portuguese was for the purpose of building a 
mercantile factory. From the moment ' Bahadur discovered they had 
raised formidable fortifications, especially when by the withdrawal of the 
Mugbals he no longer had any motive for keeping on terms with them, he 
resolved to wrest the fort out of the hands of the Portuguese. On the 
' plea of separating the natives from the Europeans, Bahadur instructed his 
governor of Diu to build a wall with a rampart capable of being 
mounted with guns. But as this created much dispute and ill- w’ 11 the 
rampart was given up. Bahadur next attempted to seize Emanuel de 
Souza the captain of Diu fort. With this object he invited DeSouza to his 
camp. DeSouza was warned but determined to accept Bahadur’s in- 
vitation. He went attended by only one servant, an act of courage which 


^ See above page 256. The Portuguese details have been obtained through the 
kindness of Br, Gerson DaCunha, 
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Bahddur so greatly admired that lie treated him ^itb boBOiir aiid allo\YGd 
bim to return in' safety. BaMdur next scbemed to secure DeSouza in 
tbe fort by surprise. Witb tMs end be began to pay tbe Portuguese 
officers visits at all bours. But DeSouza was ^always on bis guard 
and Bahadur’s surprise visits failed to give bim an opportunity. In 
1536 DeSouza WTote to tbe viceroy complaining of tbe bad feeling of tbe 
Gujarat Moors towards tbe Portuguese in Din and of tbe efforts of tbe 
king to drive tbem out of tbe fort. In consequence of DeSouza’s letter 
Kono daCunba tbe viceroy arrived at Din early in 1536-7. Babadur went to 
visit tbe viceroy on board tbe viceroy’s ship. On bis return be was attacked 
and leaping into tbe water was killed by a blow on tbe bead and sank. 

Of tb -0 unplanned and confused circumstances in which the 
brave Babadur met bis death four Musalmiln and four Portuguese 
versions remain. Tbe author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 
280-281) states that tbe Portuguese, .who offered their help to Bahadur 
in the days of his defeat by the emperor Hum^y iin, obtained from him 
the grant of land at Diu, and on this land buib a fort. After the 
re-establishment of bis power tbe Sult4n, wffio bad no longer any need 
of their help, kept constantly planning some means of ousting the 
Portuguese from Diu. With this object Bahadur came to Diu and 
opened negotiations with the Portuguese viceroy, hoping in the end 
to get the viceroy into his po^wen The viceroy knowing that .Bahadur, 
regretted the concessions he had made to them, was too wary to place 
himself in Bahadur’s hands. To inspire confidence Bahadur, with five 
or six of his nobles all unarmed, paid the viceroy a visit on board his 
ship. Suspecting foul play from the behaviour. of the Portuguese the 
king rose to retire, but the Portuguese pressed upon him on all sides. 
He bad nearly reached bis boat when one of the* Portuguese struck bim 
a blow with a sword, killed bim, and threw bis body, overboard. 

Tbe same author gives a second version which he says is more 
generally received and is probably more accurate. According to this 
account tbe Portuguese bad come to know that Babadur bad invited 
tbe SuMns of the .Dakban to co-operate with bim in driving tbe 
Portuguese from tbe Gujardt, Konkan, and Dakban ports. That the 
Portuguese viceroy had come with 150 ships and bad anchored at Diu 
off tbe chain bastion. That Sultan Babadur not suspecting iliat the 
Portuguese were aware of bis insincerity went in a barge to see the fleet, 
and when he got in the midst of their ships, tbe Portuguese surrounded 
bis barge and killed bim with lances. 

According to Farisbtab (II. 442, 443, Pers. Text) on the invasion of 
Gujarat by tbe emperor Hnmayiin, Sultan Bahadur bad asked help of 
tbe Portuguese, When bis power was re-established, . Babadur, bearing 
of tbe arrival of between jSve *aud six thousand Portuguese at Diu, feared, 
they would take possession of that port. He therefore hastened to Diu 
from Jiinagadb. Tbe Portuguese who were aware that Humay.iin bad 
withdrawn and that Bahadur bad re-established bis power, preferred to 
attempt to gain Diu by stratagem rather than by force* . * Babadur asked 
tbe viceroy to visit him. The viceroy feigned sickness and BabMjxr 
with the object of proving bis goodwill offered to. visit the viceroy on 
board bis ship. On leaving tbe viceroy’s ship to enter bis own barge 
tbe Portuguese suddenly moved their vessel and* Bahadur fell over-* 
board. While in the water a Portuguese struck tbe king with a lance 
and* killed bim. 
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Abnl FazPs account a. d. 1590 (Akbarndmali in Elliot, YI. 18) seems 
more natural and in better keeping witb Babadjur’s impetuous vigour 
and bravery than either the Gujarat or Parishtah’s narratives. The 
Portuguese chief was apprehensive that as the Sultan was no longer in- 
want of assistance ho meditated ' treachery. So he sent to inform the 
Sultan that he had come as requested, -but that he was ill and unable to 
go on shore, scr that the interview must be deferred till he got better. The, 
Sultan, quittixig the royal road of safety, embarked on the 12th February 
1536 (3rd Ramazan H. 943) with a small escort to visit the viceroy on 
board the viceroy’s ship. As soon as Bah Mur reached the vessel he 
found the viceroy’s sickness was a pretence and regretted that he had 
come. He at once sought to return. But the Portuguese were unwilling 
that such a prey should escape them and hoped that by keeping him 
prisoner they might get more ports. The viceroy came forward and 
asked the SultM to' stay a little and examine some curiosities he had to 
present. The Sultdn replied that the curiosities might he sent after him 
and turned quickly towards his own boat. ' A European hdzi or priest 
placed himself in the Sultan’s way and bade him stop. The Sultan, in 
exasperation, drew his sword and' cleft the priest in twain. He then 
leaped into his own boat. The Portuguese vessels drew round the 
Sult£in’s boat and a fight began. The Sultdn and Rumi Kh*an threw 
themselves into the water. A friend among the Portuguese stretched a 
band to Rumi Khan and saved him : the Sultan was drowned Tn the 
waves. 

Of the four Portuguese versions of Bahadur’s death the first 
appears in Correa’s (a.d, 1512 - 1550) Lendas Da Asia, A.D. 1497 to 1550 ; 
the second in DeBarros’ (died a.d. 1570) Decadas, 1497 to 1539; 
the third in Do Couto’s (died a.d. 1600 ?) continuation of DeBarros, 
A.D.' 1529 to 1600; and the fourth in Faria-e-Souza’s (died a.d. 1650) 
Portuguese Asia to a.d. 1640. A fifth reference to Bahadur’s death 
will be found in Castaneda’s Historia which extends do a.d. 1538. 

As Correa was in India from a.d. 1512 till his death in Goa in 
A.D, .1550, and as his narrative which was never published till 
a.d., 1856-64 has the highest reputation for accuracy of detail his 
version carries special w^eight. According to Correa (Lendas Da Asia, 
Yol. III. Chap. XGY.) during the monsoon of 1536, Kono DaOunha the 
- viceroy received by land a letter from Manoel deSouza* the captain of 
Diu fort, telling him of the discontent of the Gujarat Moors with king 
Bahadur for allowing the Portuguese , to build a fort at Din. In conse- 
quence of this information early in the fair season Rono daCunha sailed 
irom Goa in his own galleon accompanied by about ten small veBsels fnstas 
and katurs under the command of Antonio deSylveira. Nono reached Diu 
about the end of December. Ring BahMur was glad that the viceroy 
should come to Din almost alone since it seemed to show he was not 
aware of 'BahMur’s designs against the Portuguese. When Bahadur 
arrived at Diu he sent a message to the viceroy inviting him to come 
ashore 'to meet him as he had important business to transact. The king’s 
messenger found the viceroy ill in bed, and brought hack a message ' 
that the viceroy would come ashore to meet the king in the evening. 
Immediately after the king’s messenger left, M deSouza, the 
captain of Diu fort,, came on board to see the viceroy. The viceroy told 
Manoel to go and thank the king and to return his visit. The king 
expressed his grief at the viceroy’s illness and proposed to start at once to 
see him* He went to his barge and rowed straight to the viceroy’s 
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galleon. The king had with him, besides the interpreter St. Ja.go, seven 
men and two pages one carrying a sword and the other a bow. The captain 
of the fort and some other officers in their own barges followed the king. 
Bahadur, who was the first to arrive, canre so speedily that the viceroy had 
hardly time to make preparations to receive him. He put on heavy 
clothes to show he was suffering from ague and ordered all the officers 
to be well armed. When Bahadur came on board he saw the men busy 
with their weapons but showed no signs that he suspected foul play. 
KTe went straight to the viceroy's cabin. The viceroy tried to get up 
but Bahadur prevented him, asked how he was, and returned at once 
to the deck. As Bahddur stood on the deck the caplin of the fort boarded 
the galleon, and, as he passed to the cabin to see the viceroy, Bahadur 
laughingly upbraided him with being behind time. Then without taking 
leave of the viceroy Bahadur went to his barge. When the viceroy 
learned that the king had left he told the captain to follow the king and to 
take him to the fort and keep him there till the viceroy saw him. The 
captain rowed after the king who was already well ahead. He called 
to the king asking him to wait. The king waited. When the captain 
came close to the king’s barge he asked the king to come into his vessel. 
But the interpreter without referring to the king replied that the captain 
should come into the king’s barge. DeSonza ordered his boat alongside. 
His barge struck the king’s barge and HeSouza who was standing on the 
poop tripped and fell into the water. The rowers of the royal barge 
picked him out and placed him near the king who laughed at his wet 
clothes. Other Portuguese barges whose officers thought the Moors were 
fighting with the captain began to gather. The first to arrive was 
Antonio Cardoza, When Cardoza came up the interpreter told the king 
to make for lan^ with all speed as the Portuguese seemed to be coming 
to seize and kill him. The king gave the order to make for the shore. 
He also told the page to shoot the Hollow arrow whose whistling noise 
was a danger signal.. When the Moors in the king’s barge heard the 
whistle they attacked Manoel deSouza, who fell dead into the sea. 
Then Diogo de Mesquita, D’ Almeida, and Antonio Correa forced their 
way on to the king’s barge. When the king saw thena he unsheathed 
his sword and the page shot an arrow and killed Antonio Cardoza, 

. who fell ‘overboard and was drowned. D’ Almeida was killed by a 

sword-cut from a Moor called Tiger and Tiger w'as killed by Correa. At 
that moment Diogo de Mesquita gave the king a slight sword-cut and 
the king jumped into the sea. After the king, the interpreter and Biimi 
Khdn, two Moors? and all the rowers leapt into the water. The 
Portuguese barges surrouuded them and the men struck at the three 
swimmers wdth lances and oars. The king twice cried aloud ‘ I am Sultan 
BahMur,’ hoping that some one would help him# A man who did not 
know that he was the king struck Bahadur on the head with a club. 
The blow was fatal and Bahadur sank; The second version is given by 
Barros (a.d. 1560) in his Decadas da Asia, Vol. V, pj^ge 357 of the 1707 
edition. The third version by Do Couto (a.d. 1600) in his continnation 
of Barros’ Decadas, and the fourth by Faria-e-Sonza (a.p. 1650) in his 
Portuguese Asia are in the main taken from De Barros. The following 
details are from Steevens’ (a.d. 1697) translation of Faria given in 
Briggs’ Muhammadan Power in India, lY. 135-138. 

Bahddur king of Cambay, who had recovered his kingdom solely 
by the assistance of the Portuguese, now studied their ruin, and repent- 
ing of the leave he had granted to build a fort at Diu endeavoured to 
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take it and to kOl the commander and tHe garrison. ISTono da Cunha 
the Portuguese viceroy understood his designs and prepared to prevent 
them. Efnanuei deSouza "who commanded at Diu was warned by a 
Moor that the king would send for him by a certain Moor and kill him. 
DeSouza determined to go, and, when sent for, appeared with only one 
servant. Admiring EeSouza’s courage the king treated hiru honourably 
and allowed him to return in safety. The king’s mother tried to dissuade 
her son from plotting against DeSouza but to no effect. To remove 
suspicion Bahadur began to pay the Portuguese officers visits at un- 
seasonable hours, but was ever received by DeSouza on his guard. 
Meanwhile, on the 9th January 15S6, Kono daCunha the Portuguese 
viceroy set out from Goa for Diu with 300 sail. When he put in at 
Cheul ha found Nizdm-ul-Mulk who pretended he had come to divert 
his women at sea but really with designs on that place* ’ When 
Nono reached Diu the king was hunting in the mountains and Noiro 
apprised him of his arrival. The king sent for him by a Portuguese 
apostate of the name of J oh'n de S-t. J ago called Firaiigi Khan, but N ono 
daCunha pleaded illness. The king pretending great friendship 
came to Diu accompanied by Emaniiel deSouza, who had brought the 
last message from DaCunha* At Diu the king went on board the 
viceroy’s ship a-nd for a time they discoursed. The king was troubled at 
a page whispering something to DaCunha, bat as DaCunba took no 
notice his suspicions were allayed. The message was from DeSouza, 
stating that the captains whom he- had summoned were awaiting orders 
to secure or kill the king. DaCunha thought it strange that DeSouza 
had not killed the king while he was in his power in the fort; and DeSouza 
thought it strange that DaCunha did not now seize the king when, he 
was in his power in the ship, DaCunha directed all the officers to escort 
the king to the palace and then accompany DeSouza to the fort, where 
DaCunha intended to seize the king when he came to visit him* The 
king on his part had resolved to seize • DaCunha at a dinner to which 
he had invited him and send him in a cage to the Great Turk* • De 
Sdiiza who was going to invite the king to the fort after DaCunha had 
entered it, came up with the king’s barge and delivered his invitation 
through Burai Khdn. Rumi Khan warned the king not to accept it. The 
king disregarding this warning invited DeSouza into his barge. While 
stepping into the king’s barge DeSouza fell overboard, but was picked 
up by officers who carried him to the king* At this time three Portu- 
guese barges came up and some of the officers seeing DeSouza hastily 
enter the king’s barge drew close to the king’s barge. The king remem- 
.bering Bdmi Khan’s, warning ordered Emanuel deSouza to be killed;. 
James deMesquita understanding the order flew at and wounded the 
king. An affray followed and four Portuguese and seven of the king’s 
men were killed. The king tried to get away in a boat but a cannon 
shot killed three of his rowers and he was stopped. He next attempted 
to escape by swimming, but being in danger of drowning discovered 
himself by crying for help. A Portuguese held out an oar to him; but 
others struck him fatal blows, so that he Mnk. 

'The conclusion to ’ be drawn from these four Musalman and four 
Portuguese versions is that on either side the leader hoped by some 
futuye treachery to seize the person of the other ; and that mutual 
suspicion turned into a fatal affray a meeting which both parties intend- 
ed should pass peacefully and lull the other into a false and favourable 
security, ■ ^ 

B 1746—45 
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THE HILL FORT OF MA^NDO. 

PABT L—BUBCBIFTION. 

Mandu, aboxit twentj-tliree loiles sontli of Dbar in Cenffal India, is a 
■wide waving' Mil-top, part of tbe great wall of tbe Yindbyan range. ITie 
Mil-top is tiiree to four miles from nortli to sonth aiid four to five miles 
from east to west. On th.e nortli, tbe east, and the west, M^nd'a is islanded 
from the main platea’a of Malwa by valleys and ravines that circle round 
to its southern face, which, stands 1200 feet out of the Nimar plain* The 
area of the hill- top is over 12,000 English acres, and, so broken is its out- 
line, that the encircling wall is said to have a length of between thirty-se ven 
and thiity- eight miles. Its height, 1950 feet above the se*a, secm'es fot 
the hill-top at all seasons the boon of fresh and cool air. 

About twenty miles south of Dhar the level cultivated plateau breaks 
into woody glade-s and uplands. Two miles further the plain is cleft by 
two great ravines, which from their deeper and broader southern mouths 
700 to 800 feet below the DMr plateau, as they wind northwards, narrow 
and rise, till, to the north of M4ndu hill, they shallow into a woody dip 
or valley about 300 yards broad and 200 feet below the south crest of 
Malwa. Erom the south crest of the Malwa plateau, across the -tree tops 
of tMs wild valley, stand the clifc of the island Mandii, their crests 
crowned by the great Dehli gateway and its long lofty line of flanking 
walls. At the foot of the sudden dip into the valley the Alamgfr or 
World- Guarding Gate stands sentinel. ^ Beyond the gate-way, among 
wild reaches of rock and forest, a noble causeway with high domed tombs 
on either hand fills the lowest dip of the valley. From the south end of 
the causeway the road winds up to a second gateway,, and beyond the 
second gateway between side walls climbs till at the crest of the slope it 
passes through the ruined but still lofty and beautiful Dehii or northern 
gateway, one of the earliest work^ of Dil4war Khan (a.d. 14G0), the 
founder of Musalman Mandu. . 

Close inside of the Dehii gate, on the right or west, stands the hand- 
some^ HindoM Palace. The name Hindola, which is probably the title of 
the builder, is explained by the people as the Swingcot palace, because,’ 
like the sides of the cage of a s-winging cot, the walls of the hall bulge 


^ The following Persian verses are carved on the Alamgir gateway : 

In the time of Alamgi'r Aurangzi'tr (A.B. 1658 - 1707), the 
ruler of the World, 

This gate resembling the skies in altitude was built anew. 

In the year A.H, 1079 (A.I5. 1668) the work of renewal 
was begun and completed 

By the endeavour of the .exalted Kha'n Muhammad Beg 
BIha'n. 

Prom the accession of this Emperor of the World. Aurang- 
zi'b. 

This was the eleventh year by way of writing and history. 
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below and naiTow towai^ds the top. Its great baronial ball and banging 
•windows giye tbe Hindola palace a special merit and interest, anb an 
air of lordly wealth and luxury still clings to tbe tree-coy ered ruins wbicb 
stretch west to lai^e underground cisterns and hot wejitber retreats* 
.A.bout a quarter of a mile south stand the notable group of the Jabaz 
Mehel or Ship palace on the west,, and the Tapela Mehel or Caldron palace 
on the south, with their rows of, lofty pointed arches below deep stone 
caves, their heavy wdndow’Jess npper stories, and their massive arched and 
domed roof chambers* These palaces are not more handsomely built than 
finely set* ' The massive ship-like length of the Jahdz Mehel lies between 
two large tre.e-girt ponds, and the Tapela, across a beautiful foreground 
of water and ruin, looks east into the mass of tangled bush and tree which 
once formed part of the 1 30 acres of the .Lai B%h or Boyal Gardens. 

The flat palace roo'fs command the whole 12,000 acres of Mandu hill, 
north to the knolls and broken uplands beyond the great ravine-moat and 
south across the waving hill-top with its miles of glades and ridges, its 
scattered villages hamlets and tombs, and its gleaming groves of 
mangoes, khirnis, banyans, mhowras% and pi]pals, lu the luiddle distance, 
out from the tree-tops, stand the lofty domes of Hoshaug’g tomb and of 
the great Jama mosque. ^Further south lies the tree-girt hollow of the 
S%ar Tahiy or Sea Lake, and beyond the Siigar lake a woody plateau 
lises about 200 feet to the southern crest, -where, clear against the sky, stand 
the airy cupolas of the pavilion of Rdp Mati, the beautiful wife of Baz. 
Bahadur (a.d. 1551-1561), the last Sultdn of Malwa. Finally to the 
'west, from the end of the Blip Mati heights, rises even higher the bare nearly 
isolated shoulder of Songad, the citadel or inner fort of Mandu, the scene of 
the Gujarat Bahadur’s (a.d, 1531) daring and successful surprise. This 
fair hill-top, beautiful from its tangled wildness and scattered ruins, is 
a strange contrast to Mandu, the capital of a warlike independent dynasty. 
During the palmy days of the fifteenth century, of the 12,000 acres of the 
Mandu hill-top, 560 were fields, 370 -were gardeuv^, 200 were wells, 780 
were lakes and ponds, 100 were ’bazM’ roads, 1500 w^ere d-wellings, 200 
were rest-houses, 260 were baths, 470 were mosques, and 334 -were palaces. 
These allotments crowded out the wild to a narrow pittance of 1560 acres 
of knolls and ridges. 

From the JaMz Mehel the road winds through fields and woods, 
gemmed with peafowl and droll with monkeys, among scattered palaces 
mosques and tombs, some .shapely some in heaps, about a mile south to 
the walled enclosure of the lofty domed tonib of the establisher ofMjindu’s 
greatness, Hoshang Shah Ghori- (a.d. 1405 ‘1432). Though the badly- 
fitted joinings of the marble slabs of the tomb w^alls are a notable contrast 
to the finish of the later Mughal bnildings, Hoshang’s tomb, in its massive 
simplicity and dim-lighted roughness, is a ■ solemn and suitable resting- 
place for a great Pathiin warrior. Along the west of the tomb enclosure 
runs a handsome flat-roofed colonnade. The pillars, which near the base 
are four-sided, pass through an eight-sided and a sixteen -sided belt into a 
round upper shaft. The round shaft ends in a square uuder-capital, each 
face of which is filled by a group of leafage in outline the same as the 
favourite Hindu Singh-miikh or horned face. Over the entwined leafy 
horns of this moulding, stone brackets support' heavy stone beams, all 
Hindu in pattern^ Close to the east of Hoshang’s tomb is Hoshang’s 


^ Mr. Fergasson (Indmn Arcliitectnre, page 613).says ; *‘ The pillars appear to have 
been taken from a Jain building.” But the refinement on the square capital of each 
pillar of the Hindu Singh-'niukh or horned face 'into *a group of leaves ol the same 
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J amd Masjid or Great M osque, tmlt of blocks of red limestone. 'Hoshang’s 
mosque is approaclied from tke east tiirougii a massii^^e domed* gateway, 
and across a quadrangle enclosed on tlie east nortli and Boutk by 
wrecked colonnades of pointed arcbes. Tbe west is filled by tbe great 
pointed arcbes of tbe mosque in fair repair. On tbe roof of tbe mosque 
from a thick undergrowth of domelets rise three lofty domes. ^ 

In front of tbe gateway of tbe Great Mosque, in tbe centre of a masonry 
plinth about three feet high, stands an iron pillar about a foot in diameter 
at tbe base and twenty feet high. Close to tbe east of tbe gateway is 
tbe site of Mebmud’s (a.d. 1442) Tower of Victory, traces ‘of which 
remained as late as a.d. 1840. About fifty yards further 'east are the ruins 
of a great building called tbe Asbrafi. Mebel, said to have been a Musalman 
college. To tbe north-east a banner marks a temple and the local state 
oflS.ces. South tbe road passes between the two lines of small bouses and 
huts that make modern Mandti, Beyond the village, among ruins and 
huge swollen baobab stems, the road winds south along a downward 
slope to tbe richly -wooded lowland, where stretches to the west the -wide 
coolness of tbe Sagar Talav or Sea lake. Its broad surface covoring 600 
acres is green with fanlike lotus leaves, reeds, and water-grasses. Its 
banks are rough with brakes of tangled bush from which, in uncramped 
stateliness, rise lofty viJiauras^ mangoes, hirnis, and pipals. To the east 
round a smaller tank, whose banks ai’e crowned by splendid mangoes 
and tamarinds, stand tbe domes of several handsome tombs. Of some 


outline shows that the pillars were specially carved for use in a Muslim building. The 
porch on the north side of the tomb enclosure is described (Ditto, page 543) as composed 
of pillars avowedly re-erected from a Jain building* This note of Mr. Fergusson’s must 
have gone astray, as the north porch of Hoshang’s tomb enclosure is in the plain 
massive pointed arch and square-shafted style of the tomb and of the great mosque. 
Mr. Fergusson's note apparently belongs to the*second and smaller JAmA Masjid, about 
a hundred yards east of the Sea or ^Sayar.lake, the pillars of whose colonnade and porch 
are still enlivened by rows of the lucky face of the Hindu old horny. 

* Hoshang^s great mosque has the following much damaged Persian inscription : 

The mosque of exalted construction, the temple of heaven- 
ly altitude. 

Whose every thick pillar is a copy of the (pillars of the) 

• Sacred Temple (the Temple of Makkah). 

On account of the greatness of its dignity, like the pigeons - 
of the Temple of Makkah, 

• Sacred angels of high degree are always engaged in hover- 
ing around it, - . ' 

The result of the events born of the merciless revolution 
of the skies. 

When the sun of his life came as far as the balcony (u 
was ready to set). 

A'azam Huma'yu'n (that is Malik MugM's) said . . . 

The ad mi nistration of the country, the construction of 
buildings, and the driving back of enemies 

Are things which i leave you (the son of A'azam Huma'- 
yu'n) as parting advice with great earnestness. 

. The personification of the kindness of Providence, the 

Sulta'n Ala'-ud-di'n (Mehmu'd I. A.D. 1436 - 1469), who - 
is * ' ■ ^ 

, The outcome of the refulgence of the Faith, andthe satis- 
fier of the wants of the people. 

In the year A.H. 858 (A.I>. 1454), 

In the words of the above parting advice, finished the 
construction of this building. 
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of fhese domes tKe black masses are brightened by belts of brilliant pale 
and deep-blue enamel. To the north of this overflow-pool a long black 
wall is the back of the smaller Jama or congregation mosque, badly mined, 
but of special interest, as each of its numerons pillars shows the uninjured 
Hindu Smgh-mu'kh or horned’ face. By a rough piece of constructive 
skill the. original cross corners of the end cupolas have been worked into 
vaulted Musalman domes.l 

From the Sea- Lake, ^ about a mile across the weaving richly* wooded 
plain, bounded by the* southern height of the plateau, the path leads to 
the sacred Rewa Kund or Narbada Pool, a small shady pond lined with 
rich masonry, and its west side enriched by the ruins of a handsome Bath 
or Sammam Khanah. From the north-east corner of the Rewa Pool a 
broad flight of easy stairs leads thirty or forty feet up the slope on -whose 
top stands the palace of Baz Bahadur (a.d. 1551-1561) the last indepen- 
dent chief of Mandu.^ The broad easy flight of steps ends in a lofty 
arched gateway through which a roomy hall or passage gives entrance 
into a courtyardVwith a central masonry cistern and an enclosing double 
colonnade, which on the right opens into an arched balcony overlooking 
the Rewa Kund and garden. Within this courtyard is a second coui’t 
enclosed on three sides by an. arched gallery. The roof of the colonnades, 
which are reached by flights of easy steps, are. shaded by arched pavilions 
topped by cupolas brightened by belts of blue enamel. 

^ This Mosque has the following ^ Persian inscription dated h, 835 (A.h. 

‘ With good omens, at a happy time, and in a lucky and 
•well-started year. 

On the 4th of the month of Alla'h (Bamaza'n) on the great 
day of Friday, 

In the year 835' and six months from the Hijrah (A.D, 

1431) 

Counted according to the revolution of the moon in the 

Arabian manner, * 

. This Islamic mosaue was founded in this world. 

The top of whose dome rubs its head against the green 
canopy of Heaven. 

The construction of this high mosque was due to Mughi's- 
ud-di'n-wad-dunya (Malik Mughi's), the father of 
Mehmu'd I. of Ma'lwa (A.B. 1436-1469), the redresser 
of temporal and spiritual wrongs. 

• Ulugh (brave), A'azam (great), Huma'yuh (august), the Kha'n 

of the seven climes and the nine countries. . 

■ ' By the hands of his enterprise this so great mosque was 
founded. 

That some call it the House of Peace, others style it the 
Kaa'bah. 

This good b.uilding was completed on the last of the month 
of Shawwal (A.H. 835, A.I>. 1431). 

May the merit of this good act be inserted in the scroll of 
the Hha'n’s actions ! 

In this centre may the praises of the sermon read (in the 
name) of Mehmu'd Sha'h 

Be everlasting, so long as mountains stand on the earth 
and stars in the firmament. ; ■ 

® The following Persian inscription carved on the ^ entrance arch shows that though 
it may have been repaired by Bdz Bahadur, the building of the palace was fifty vears 
earlier (h. 914, a. u. 1608) 

“In the time of the ^ulta'n of Hations, the most just and 
, great, and the most knowing and munificent Hha'ka'n 
ISTa'sir Sha'h Hhilji (A.B.ISOO - 1512). Written by Y^u'suf 
the year (H. 914) (A.B. 1508).” 
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To tlio soTitli of Baz Bahadur’s f alace a winding path climbs the steep 
slope of the southern rim of Mandu to the massive pillared cupolas of 
Rup Mati’s palace, which, clear against the shy, are the most notable 
ornament of the, ^hill-top. From a ground floor of heavy masonry walls 
and arched gateways stairs lead to a flat masonry tein^ace. At the north 
and south ends of the terrace stand massive heavy-eaved pavilions, whose 
square pillars and pointed arches support lofty deep -grooved domes. The 
south pavilion on the crest of the Yindhyan clifl commands a long stretch, 
of the . south face of Mandu with its guardian wall crowning the heights 
and hollows of the hill- top. Twelve hundred- feet below spreads the 
dim hazy Kim^r plain brightened eastwards by the gleannng coil of the 
Narbada. The north pavilion, through the clear fresh air of the hilhtop, 
looks over the entire stretch of Mdndu from the high shoulder of Songad 
in the extreme south-rwest across rolling tree-brightened fields, past %0 
domes, the tangled bush, and the broad gray of the Sea lake, to the five- ' 
domed cluster of Hoshang’s mosque and tomb, on, across a sea of green 
tree tops, to the domed roof -chambers of the Jahaz and-Tapela palaces, 
through the Dehli gateway, and; beyond the deep cleft of the northern 
ravine, to the hare level and the low ranges of the Malwa plain. 

From the Hewa Pool a path, along the foot of the southern height 
among noble solitary mhmiras &,nd Mmm, across fields and past small 
clusters of huts, guides to a flight of steps wHch lead down to a deep 
shady rock-cut dell where a Muhammadan chamber with great open arched 
front looks out across a -fountained courtyard and sloping scalloped water 
table to the wild western slopes of Mandu. This is Nilkanth, where the 
emp^eror Akhar lodged in a,d. 1574, and wMch Jahangir visited in-A.D. , 

From the.top of the steps that lead to the dell* the hill stretches west 
bare and stony to the Songad or Tarapur gateway on the narrow neck 
beyond which rises the broad ‘shoulder of Songad, the lofty south-west 
limit of the Mandu hill-top.^ ■ 

PART II.— mSTOBY,^ 

The history of Mandu belongs to two main sections, before and after 
the OTerthrow by the emperor Akbar in a.d. 1563 of the independent 
power of the Sultans of Mdlwa. . 

Section I.— 'The Malwa Sultans, A.I). 1400-1570. 

Of early Hindu Mdndu, which is said to date from a.d. 313, nothing is 
known ^ Hind spme stones ^are built, into the Hindola palace walls • and 
the pillars of the lesser Jama mosque, about, a hundred yards from the 
east end of the sea or Sagar Lake, are Hindu apparently Jain. Of these 
local Hind chiefs almost nothmg is known except that their fort was 

paSo-tyT “"Oh-admired Persian inscriptions are given below 

repaired by Tdbir Muhammad Hasan Imdd-ud-dfn ^ ‘ gateway v’as 

riSf-litSKSS SS* aa 'sdb.1. . 
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taken and their power bronglit to an end by Sultdn Shams-nd-din Altamsh 
^abont A.D. 1234.V DKar,' not Mandn, was at that time the capital. It 
'seems doubtful whether Mandn ever enjoyed the position of a capital 
till the end of the fourteenth century. In A.n. 1401, in the ruin that 
followed Timiir’s (a.b. 1398 -1400) conquest of Kortherh India, a Pathan 
from the country of Ghor, DiMwar Kh4n Ghori (a.d* 1387-1405), at the 
saggestion of his son Alp Ehan, assumed the white canopy and scarlet 
pavilion of royalty.^ Though Dhar was Dilawar’s head-quarters he some- 
times stayed for months at a time at M4ndu,^ strengthening the defences 
and adorning the hill with buildings, as he always entertained the desire 
of making Mandu Ms capital*"* Three available inscriptions of DiMwar 


^ Tlie.date is iiti certain, Coinpare Elphinstone’s Btistory, 323 ; Briggs’ Parishtali, 
I, 210- 211 ; Tabakdt-i-Niisiri in Elliot, II, 328. The conquest of Mdndu in a.d. 1227 
is net Mandn in Mdlwa as Elpliinstone and Briggs supposed, but MaudUr in the SiwAlii 
Hills. 8ee Elliot, Vol. II. |)age .325 Note 3, The Persian text of Farishtah (I. 115)) 

• though by mistake calling it Mjlndu (not MAndu), notes that it was the Mandu in the 
SiwAlik hills* The poetical date-script also terms it Bilddi-biwAlik or the fc'iwdlik 
countries. The date of the conquest of the SiwAlik Mandu by Altainsh is given by 
Earishtah (Ditto) as A.h, 624 (a.d. 1226). The conquest of MAlwa by Altamsh, the 
taking by him of Bhilsah and UlJain, and the destruction of the temple of Maha KAli 
and of the statue or image of BikramaJjit are given as occurring in a.h. 631 (a,u. 
3 233 ), The Mira t-bSikandari (Persian Text, 13 ) notices an expedition ma de in A. J>. 1395 
by Zafar KhAn (MuzaffaB-I, of GuJarAt) against a Hmdu chief of MAuda, who, it was 
reported, was oppressing the M usalmAns, A siege of more than twelve months failed 
to capture the fort. 2 gj,|ggg’ parishtah, IV. 170. 

^ Briggs’ Farishtah, ly, 168. According to the WAkiat-i-MushtAki (Elliot, IV, 
553) DilAwar KliAn, or as the writer calls him Amin ShAlq through the good offices 
of a merchant whom he had refrained from plundering obtained the grant of MAndu, 
which was entirely desolate. The king sent a robe and a horse, and Amin gave up 
walking and took to' riding. He made his friends ride, enlisted horsemen, and 
promoted the cultivation of the country (Elliot, IV, 552). Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 
460*61) states that •when SultAn Muhammad, the son of Firiiz Tiighlak, made 
Khwajah barwar his. chief minister with the title of KhwAjah Jehan, and gave 
Eafar KhAn the viceroy'alty of GuJarAt and Ehizr KhAn that of Multan, he sent 
DilAwar KhAn to be governor of MAlwa, In another passage Farishtah (II. 461) 
states that one of DilAwar’s grandfather®) Sultan ShahAb-ud-din, came from Ghor 
and took, service in the court of the Dehli SultAns. His son rose to be an Awir, and 
his grandson DilAwar KhAn, in the time of Saltan FirAz, became a leading nobleman, 
and in the reign of Muhammad, son of Firiiz, obtamed MAlwa in fief* When the 
power of the Tughlaks went to ruin pilAwar assumed’ the royal emblems of the 
. umbrella and the red'tent, . 

DilAwar KhAn Ghori, whose original name was Hiisein, was one of the grandsons of 
Sultan ShahAh-ud-din Muhammad bin SAm. He was one of the nobles of Muhammad, 
the son of E’iruz Tiighlak, who after the death of that monarch, settled in and asserted 
his power over MAlwa. (Pers. Text Faristah, II. 460). The emperor JehAngir (who calls 
him Amid ShAh Ghori) attributes to him the construction of the fort of DhAr. He says 
(Memoirs Pers. Text, 201 202) : DhAr is one of the oldest cities of India, KAja Bhoj, 
one of the famous ancient Hindu kings, lived in this city. From his time up to this 
a thousand years have passed. DhAr was also the capital of the Miiham.madan rulers 
of MAlwa. When SultAn Muhammad Tughlak (A.n. 1325) was on his way to the 
conquest of the Dakhan he built a cut-stone fort oh a raised site. Its outline is very 
elegant and beautiful, but the space inside is empty of buildings. Amid ShAh Ghori, 
known as DilA'Vi'ar KhAn, who in the days of SultAn Muhammad the son of Sultan 
Firuz, king of Dehli, gained the independent rule of MAlwa; built outside this fort an 
assembly mosque, which has in front of it fixed in the ground a four-cornered 
iron .column about four feet round. When SultAn BahAdur of GujarAt took MAlwa 
. (A.D. 1530-3 i) he wished to carry this column to GujarAt. In digging it up the 
pillar fell and broke in twm, one piece .measuring twenty-two feet the other thirteen 
feet. As it was. lying here uncared-for I (JehAngir) ordered the big piece to be 
earried to Agra to be put up in the courtyard of the shrine of him whose abode is the 
heavenly throne (Akbar), to "be utilised as a lamp post. The mosque has two gates. In 
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Khan (a.I). 1387-1405) seem to show tbat lie bnilt an assembly mosque 
near tbe SbipTalace, a mosque near tbe Bebli Gate, and a gate -at tbe 
entrance to Songadb, -tbe soutb-west corner and citadel of M4ndu, after- 
wards known as tbe T^rdptir Gate. 

In A.I). 1398 Alp.Eban, son of DiUwar Kban, annoyed with bis father 
for entertaining as bis overlord at Dbar Mebmud Tugblak, tbe refugee 
monarch of Dehli, withdrew to Mandu. He stayed in Mandu for three 
years, laying, according- to Parisbtah, the foundation of the famous 
fortress of solid masonry which was the strongest fortification in that part 
of the world.* Oh his father’s death in a.T). 1405 Alp Khan took tbe 
title of Sultan Hoshang, and moved the . capital to Mhndu. The rumour 
that Hoshang had poisoned his father gave Dilawar’s brother in arms, 
Muzafiar Shhh of Gujarat (a.d. 1399-1411), an excuse for an expedition, 
against Hoshang.^ Hoshang was defeated at Dbar, made prisoner, and 
carried to Gujarat, and Muza&r’s brother hTagrat was appointed in his place. 
Hasrat failed to gain the goodwill either of the people or of tbe army of 
Mdlwa, and was forced to retire from Dhhr and take refuge in Mandu. 
In consequence of this failure in A.n. 1408, at Hosbang’s request Muzaftar* 
set Hoshang free after a year’s confinement, and deputed bis grandson 
Ahmed to take Hoshang to .Milwa and establish Hoshang’s power-.'^ 
With Ahmed’s help Hoshang took Dhhr and shortly after secured the 
fort of Mdndu. Hoshang (A.n. 1405 - 1431) made M4ndu his capital and 
spread his power on ajl sides except towards Gujarat.^ Shortly after the 
death of Muzaffar Hand the accession of Ahmed, when (a.d. 1414) 
Ahmed was quelling the disturbances raised by ’ his cousins, Hoshang, 
instead of helping Ahmed as requested, marched towards Gujar^it and 
created a diversion in favotir of the rebels by sending two of his nobles to 
attack Broach. They were soon expelled by Ahmed Shdh. Shortly after 
Hoshang marched to fhe help of the chief of Jhdlavdda in Kathiavada, 


front of the arch of one gate they have fixe4 a stone tablet engraved with a 
prose passage to the effect that Ahmid Sh^h Ghori in the year, H. 80S (a.d. 3405) 
laid the foundation of this mosque. On the other arch they have written a poetic, 
inscription of which the following verses are a part : 

The liege lord of the -world. ^ 

The star of the sphere of glory. 

The stay of the people. 

The sun of the zenith of perfection. 

The bulwark of the law of the Prophet, A'mi'd Sha'h Da'u'd; 

The possessor of amiable qualities, the pride of Ghor. 

Dila'war Kha'n, the helper and defender of the Prophet’s faith. 

The- chosen instrument of the exalted Lord, who in the city of 
Dha'r constructed the assembly mosque 

In a happy and auspicious mopient on a day of lucky omen. 

Of the date 808 years have passed (A.D. 1405) 

When this fabric of Hope was completed. 

^ Briggs’ Farishtah, ly. 169. 

2 When fellow-nobles in the court of the Tughlak Sultdn, Zafar Khdn (SclMn 
Muzaffar of Gnjardt) and Dil^ar Khin bound themselves under an oath to be 
brothers in arms. Farishtah, Pers. Text II. 462. 

^ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 173 j.Elphinstone’s History, 678. 

^ Though their temples were turned into mosques the Jains (iontinued to prosper 
under the Ghoris. At Deogarh in Lalitpura in Jhknsi in. the North-West Provinces 
au inscription of Samyat 1481, that is of Am. 3424, records the dedication of two 
Jaina images by a Jain priest named Holi during the reign of Shdh Alambhaka of 
Mandapapura,.that ispf BhAh Alp KhAn of M4ndu that is SuMn Hoshang Ghori. 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Series, II. 320. 
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and ravag’ed eastern and ceiitral Gujaratd To punish Hoshang for these 
acts of ingratitude, Ibetween A.i). 1418 and 1422, Ahmed twice "besieged 
Mandn, and thongh he failed to take the fort his retmement had to be 
purchased, and both as regards success and fair-dealing the honours of 
the campaign remained with Ahmed.^ In a.d. 1421 Hoshang went 
disguised as a horse-dealer to Jajnagar (now Jajpur) in Cuttack in Orissa. 
He took with him a number of cream-coloured horses, of which he had 
heard the Raja was very fond. His object was to barter these horses and 
other goods for the famous war elephants of J4jnagar. An accident in 
the camp of the disguised merchants led to a fight, in wdxich the Raja wns 
taken prisoner and Hoshang was able to secure 150 elephants to fight 
the Gujarat Sultan.-^ During Hoshang’s absence at J^jnagur Ahmed 
pressed the siege of Mandu so hard that the garrison would have surren- 
dered had Hoshang not succeeded in finding his w^ay into the fort 
through the south or Tiirapur Gate.^ For ten years after the 
Gujarat campaign, by the help of his minister Malik AlugMs of the 
Khilji family and of his minister’s son Mehmud Khan, Malw^a prospered 
and Hoshang’ s pow’-er was extended. Hoshang enriched his capital with 
buildings, among them the Great Mosque and his owm tomb, both of 
wAich he left unfinished. Hoshang’s minister Malik Mughis (who 
received the title of Ulugh Aazam Humaydn Khan) appears to have "bnilt 
the assembly mosque near the Sagar Lake in Hoshang’s life-time, 
Aa"), 1431. Another of his buildings must have been a mint, as copper 
coins remain bearing Hoshang’s name, and Mandu Shadiabad as the 
place of mintage.''^ In a.d. 143^2, at Hoshang4b4d, on the left hank of 
the Harbada, about 120 miles east of Mandu, Hoshang, who was suffering 
from diabetes, took greatly to heart the fall of a rnby out of his crown. 
He said : A few^ days before the death of Firuz Tnghlak a jewel dropped 
from his crowm. Hoshang ordered that he shonld be taken to Mandu. 
Before he had gone many miles the king died. His nobles carried the 
body to the Madrasah or college in Shadiabad or Mandu, and bnried 
him in the college on the ninth day of Zil Hajjah, the twelfth month of 
A.H. 838 = a.d. 1434, The year of Hoshang’s death is to be found in the 

letters Sha'h Hoshang na mund : Alas, Shah Hoshang stayed not.6 

On Hoshang’s death his son Ghazni Khan, with the title of Snltdii 
Muhammad Ghori, succeeded. Malik Mughis, his father’s minister, and 
the minister’s son Mehmud w'ere maintained in pow’er. In three years 


^ Parlshtali, Pers, Text 11. 464*65, 

- Briggs’ Parishtah, lY. 176, 378, 180, 181, 183. ^ parisktah, PerS. Text IT. 466-67. 

^ Briggs’ Parishtah, IV. 180, In connection with the TdrAp^r Gate Parishtah 
says (Pers. Text, II. 468) : The fort of Mdndu is built on the to^^ of a mountain, and 
the line of its fortification is about twenty-eight miles in length. In place of a moat it is 
surrounded by a deep chasm, so that it is impossible to use missiles against it. Within 
the fort water and xu’ovisions are abundant and it includes land enough to grow grain 
for the garrison. The extent of its walls makes it impossible for an army to invest it. 
AXost of the villages near it are too small to furnish supplies to a besieging force. The 
gouth or Tdrdptir gate is exceedingly dif&cnit of access. A horseman can hardly 
approach it. Ihom whichever side the fort may he attempted, most difficult heights 
have to he scaled. The long distances and intervening hills prevent the watchers of 
the besieging force communicating with each other. The gate on the side of Delhi is 
of easier access than the other gates. 

‘''Ht follows that Farishtah (Briggs, IV. 396) is mistaken in stating that Hoshang’s 
son Aluhammad gave Mdndu the name of 8hddiAh4d, the Abode of Joy. 

^Farishtah, Pers. Text II. 472-475. It seems to follow that from the first the 
monument to Hoshang in Hoshangdbdd -was an empty tomb. Compare Briggs* 
Farishtah, IV, ISO - 390. 
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( A. I), 1433 - 1436), as Sultan Muliammacl piwed dissipated cruel anti 
snspicioLiB, Mehmud, tlie minister’s son, procured Ms deatli Ibj poisoiu 
]\leMiiiid KMlji tlicn asked his father to accept the succession, hut his 
father declined, saying that Mehmud was fitter to be king’. In A. d. 1436 
Mehrnud W’as accordingly crowned with the royal tiai'^i of Hoshangd 
He conferred on his father the honour of being attended by mace -bearers 
carrying gold and silver sticks, who, when the Khan mottnted on ivent 
out/haci, like the mace-bearers of independent monarchs., the privilege 
of repeating the Bismillah ‘ In the name of the compassionate and inercifui 
Allah,’ He gave his father royal honours, the white canopy and the 
silver quiver, and to his title of Malik Ashraf Khan Jehan he added 
among others Amir-ul-Umara and Aazam Humayfinr^ M ehmud quelled 
a revolt among his nobles. An outbreak of plague iu the GujaritJ camp 
relieved Lim from a contest with Ahmed Sh4hA In a.d. 1439 Mehmuct 
repaired the palace of Sultan Hoshang and opened the mosque built in 
commemoration of that monarch which Faiishtah describes as a splendid 
edifice with 208 columns,'^ About the same time Mehmud completed 
Hoshang’s tomb which Hoshang had left unfinished. On the completion 
of this building Hoshang’s remains seem to have been moved into it from 
their first resting. place in the college. In a.d. 1441 Mehmud built a 


1 The following more detailed, Imt also more confused, story is told in the Wiilviat- 
i-Mushtdki (Elliot, IV-. 552-51) : A man named Melniihd, son of AInghis Khilji, came 
to Hoshang and entered his service. He was a treacherous man, wdio secretly aspired 
to the throne. He became minister, and gave his daughter in marriage to the king. 
[Farishtah, 'Pers, Text 11. 474, says 1 Malik Aluglns gave his daughter (AIehnnuV.s 
sister) in marriage, not to Hoshang, but to Hoshang’s son Aluhammad Shah,”] His 
father Alalik Alughis, coming to know of his son’s ambitious designs, informed the 
king of them. Hereupon Mehmud feigned illness, and to deceive the king’s physicians 
shut himself iu a darkroom and drank the blood of a newly killed goat. When the 
physicians came Alehmud rose hastily, threw up the blood into a basin, and to.ssmg back 
his head rolled on the floor as if in pain. The physicians called for a light. When 
•they saw that what Alohmfid had spat up was blood they were satisfied of liis sickness, 
and told the king that Mehmud had not long to live. The king refrained from killing 
a dying man. This strange story seems to be an emhellishment of a passage in Farish- 
tah (Pers, Text, II. 477). When Khdn Jehdn, that is Malik Muglus the father of 
A'lehmud, was ordered by Sultdn Muhammad to take the held against the KAjput rebels 
of Nddoti (Hdroti ?) many of the old nobles of Mdlwa went with him. In their absence 
the party^liostile to the Khiljis represented to fcultAn Aluhammad that Alehiniid Kliilji 
Was plotting his deatli. On hearing that the FultAn w'as enraged against him Alehniud 
secluded liimself from the Court on pretence of illness. At the same time lie worked 
secretly and bribed yiiltdn Muhammad’s cup-bearer to poison his master. On the death 
of hikdii Aluliamnaad the party of nobles opposed to Mehmud, concealing the fact of 
Aluliaminad’s death, sent word that Aluliammad had ordered him immediately to the 
palace, as he ivanted to send him on an embassy to Gujardt. Mehiniid, who knew that 
the f'diltAn wus dead, returned %voi*d to the nobles that he had vowed a life-long seclusion 
as the sweeper of the slirine of his patron SultAn Hoshang, but that if the nobles came 
to him and convinced him that the good of his country depended on his going to Guja- 
rat he was ready to go and see b'ultAn Muhammad. The nobles w^ere caught iu their 
own trap. They went to Mehmikl and wore secured and imprisoned by him. 

- Farishtah, Pers. Text II. 480, 

^Briggs’Farishtah,IV. 396*. These titles mean : The Chief of Kobles, the Great, 
'the August. 

It is felated^that one of the pious men in the camp of Fultdn Ahmed of Gujardt had a 
Warning dream, in which the Prophet (on whom be peace) appeared to him and kid: “The 
calamity of (spirit of) pestilence is coming down from the skies. Tell fcultdn Ahmed to 
leave this country.” This warning was told to h'ultdu Ahmed, hut he disregarded it, and 
"within three days pestilence raged in Ms camp. Farishtah Pers. Text, II. 484. 

^Briggs’Failshtah, IV. 205, gives 230 minarets and 360 arches. This must have 
been an addition in the Text used by Briggs. These details do not apply to the huild- 
mp The Persian text of Farishtah, II, 485, mentions 208 columns or pillars [duyast 
o hasJit ustuvjd'mh), lifo reference is made either to minarets or to arches. 
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garden witli a dome t'^nd palaces^ and a mosque at Naalcliali about tliree 
miles nortli of tbe Delili G ate of Mandu, a pleasing well-watered spot where 
the plateau of Malwa breaks into glades and knolls.^ In a.d* 1443 
in honour of his victory oyer Rilna Kumbha of Chitor, Mehmud 
built a beautiful eoluinn of victory,^ seven storeys high, and a college 
in front of the mosque of Hoshang Grhori, Pacing the east entrance 
to the Great Mosque stands a payed ramp crowmed hy a confused 
ruin. As late as a.d. 1843 this ruin is described as a square marble 
chamber. Each face of the chamber had three arches, the centre arch in 
two of the faces being a door. Above the arches the wall was of yellow 
stone faced with marble. Inside the chamber the square corners were 
cut off by arches. No roof or other trace of superstructure remained. ^ 
This chamber seems to be the basement of the column of victory which 
was raised in a.d. 1443 by Mehmud I. (a.d. 1482-1469) in honour of his 
victory over Rana Kumbha of Chitor.® Mehmud’s column has the spe- 
cial interest of being, if not the original, at least the cause of the building 
of Kumbha Rana’s still uninjured Victory Pillar, which w'as completed in 
A.D. 1454 at a cost of dB900,000 in honour of his defeal of Mehmud,^ That 
the Mandu Column of Victory was a famous vrork is shown by Abul PazPs 
reference to it in a.d. 1590 as an eight-storeyed minaret J Parishtah, 
about twenty years later (a.d. 16 10), calls it a beautiful Victory Pillar 
seven storeys high.® The emperor Jehangir (a.d. 1606 - 1627) giyes the 
following account of Mehmud’s Tow'er of Victory^; This day, the 29t.h 
of the month T>b\ corresponding* to July- August of A.D. 1.617, about the 
close of the clay, with the ladies of the palace, I went out to see the 
Maft or Seven Storeys, literally Seven Prospects. This building 

is one of the structures of the old rulers of Malwa, that is of Sultan 
Mehmud Khilji. It has seven storeys, and on each storey there are four 
porticos, and in each portico are four windows-. The height of this tower is 
about 163 feet and its circumference 150 feet. Prom the surface of the 
ground to the top of the seventh storey there are one hundred and seventy- 
one steps.’’ Sir Thomas Herbert, the traveller, in a.d, .16*26 describes it from 
hearsay, or at least at second-hand, as a tower 170 steps high, supported 
by massive pillars and adorned with gates aud windows very observable. 
It was built, he adds, by Khan Jehan, who there lies, buried. 


^ Farishtali, Fevs. Text II. 487. 

- Briggs’ Farislxtah, IV. Malcolm’s Central India, I. In A,p, 1817 Hir Jolm 
MaU'tdm (Central India, I, 32 Note), fitted up one of Mehmdd’s palaces as a liot-w.cather 
Z’esidenee. 

Of the siege of Kurablialnmr a cnrious incident is recorded by Fjirishtah (Pers.. 
Text, II.. 485). He says that a temple outside the- town destroyed' by Mehmfid had a 
marble idol in tlie form of a goat. The 8ii!tan ordered the idol t.) be ground into lime 
and sold to tlie lldjput.s as betel-leaf lime, so that the Hindus, might cat their god. The 
idol was perhaps a ram, not a goat,.. The temple would thou have been a Snurtemple 
and th.o ram, the carrier ov vdhann of the 8un, would have occupied in the poroii a 
position similar to that held by the bull, in a Mahadeva temple. 

Duins of Mandu, 13. 

^ In the end of A,H. 84o (a,i>. 1442) Mehimid built a seven-storeyed tower and 
a college opposite the Jifm-t Mosque of Hoshang Shah. Briggs’ Farishtali, XV. 210 j 
Persian Test, II, 488., 

^ Compare Briggs’ Farishtali, IV 323,. ^ Gladwin’s A'in-i-Akbari, II. 41, 

® Briggs’ Parishtah, IV. 210 ; Farishtali,. Persian Text II. 488. 

Memoirs of the emperor Jehangir( Pers., Text) Sir Say ad Ahmed’s Edition, page 188, 
eleventh year of Jehan gir, A.D, 1617. 

Herbert’s Khan Jeh.au is doubtless Mebmud’s failiea* the minister Malik Mnghfs, 
Kluiu JelKin Adzam Humflyiin. It cannot be Khln Jehdii Pir Muhammad, Akbar's . 
gcncra.l, who af.er only a few months’ residouco was slain in Ma'ndu in A. n. 1561; nor 
can it be Jeh iugfr’s great Afghan general, Kiun Jeh in boll (A.d. IGOO- 1C)3 0? he 
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Two years later (A.i)*ld45) MeHmud built at Manda; and Gndo\^^ 
with the revenues of several villages a large fShiJct Khdncih or Hospital, 
with wui.rds and attendants for all classes and separate apartments for 
maniacs. He placed in charge of it his own physician Mauhlna FazliillalL^ 
He also built a college to the east of the Jama mosq^ue, of w^hich traces 
remain.'^ 

In A.D.ldot), though defeated, Mehmtid brought back from Gujarat 
the jewelled waistbelt of Gujarat, which in a daring charge lie had taken 
from the tent of the Gujarat king Kutb-ud-diii Shall In a.d. 144:1 
Mehmiid’s father died at Mandisor. Mehmud felt the loss so keenly that 
he tore his hair like one bereft of reason.^ After his father’s death 
Mehmud made his son Ghias-ud-din minister, and conferred the command 
of the army and the title of Aazam Humay hn on his kinsman ^ Taj Khan. 
In a.d. 1469, after a reign of thirty-four years (a.I). 1436 -1469) of 
untiring energy and activity Mehmiid died. Farishtah says of him: 

His tent was his home : the field of battle his resting-place. He was 
polite, brave, just, and learned. His Hindu and Musalman subjects 
were happy and friendly. He gmarded his lands from invaders. He made 
good his loss to any one who suffered from robbery in his donvin ions, 
recovering the amount from the village in whose lands the robbery had 
taken place, a system which worked so Arell that theft and robbery became 
almost unknown. Finally, by a systematic effort he freed the country 
from the dread of wild beasts.5 

In A.D. 1469 Mehmud was succeeded by his son and minister Ghias-ud- 
din, to whose skill as a soldier much of Mehmud’s success had been due. 
On his accession Ghias-ud-din made his son Abdul Kadir Prime Minister 
and heir-apparent, and gave him the title of Kasir-ud-din. He called bis 
nobles, and in their presence handed Ms sword to Nasir-ad-din, saying : 
“I have passed thiity-four yeai’^s in ceaseless fighting. I now deyote my 
life to rest and enjoyment.’’^ Ghias-ud-din, who never left Miindu during 
the whole thirty years of Ms reign (a.d. 1469- 1499), is said to have com- 
pleted the Jahaz Mehel or Ship Palace,*^ and the widespread buildings 


was not in Mtuidu until A.B. 1628, that is more than a year after Herbert left India. 
Compare Herbert’s Travels, 107 -118 j Hlliot, VI, 249-323, VII. 7, 8, and 23 ; and 
Blochmau’sAln-i-Akban, 503-506, 

VBriggs’ Farishtab, IV. 214. 

- Kuins of MiUidn, 13, Farisbtab has three mentions of colleges. One (Pers. ’i’exfc, 11. 
475) as the place where the body of Hoshang was carried, probably that prayers might 
he said over it. In another passage in the reign of Mehmiid I, (Pevs.Text, IT. 480) "ho 
states that Mehmiid built colleges in Ins territories which became the envy of Shi'inz and 
Samarkand. In a third passage he mentions a college (page 4S8) neai' the Victory 
Tower. , ■ . 

^ Briggs’ Farishlah, IV, 237- A different but almost inorcdilde uceoiuit of the 
capture of the royal belt is given in the Mirat-i-lrikandari, Fers. Text, 359 : When 
Sultan Kiitb-ud-din, son of Sultdn Muhammad, defeated Hultan Mebmiid Klillji at the 
battle of Kapadvanj, theiy was such a slaughter as could not be exceeded. l>y cbaucis 
in tljc heyt of the fray, which resembled the Day of Judgment, the wardrobe-keeper of 
HultaJn Kutb-ud-diii, in whose charge was the jewelled belt, was by the restiveness of Ins 
horse carried into^thc ranks of the enemy. The animal there became so violent that the 
wardrobe-keeper fell off and was captured by the enemy, and the jewelled belt was taken 
from him and given to Hultdn Alehmud of Malwa. The author adds; This jewelled 
vvaisthand was in the Malwa treasury at the time the fortress of Alafndii was taken by 
the strength of the arm of hulhln Muzaffar (A.d. 1 63J). Siiltdn Alelunud sent this beib 
together with a htting sword and horse to Fultalii Aluzaffar by the hands of his son. 

** Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 209. 

Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 234 - 235 : Fers. Test, II. 503. 

Briggs’ Farishtah, IV* 236. ^ Bums of Ma'nclu, 6. 
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wliicii surround it. It seems probable that the Tapela Palace close to the 
south-e«ast of the Ship palace and the lake and royal gardens immediately 
to the north and north-east of the Tapela palace were part of Ghias-ud- 
din’s pleasure-houses and grounds. The scale of the ruins behind the 
Hindola or Swingcot palace to the north, and their connection with the 
oiit-buildings to the west of the Jahaz Mehel, suggest, that they also 
belonged to the palaces and women’s quarters of the pleasure-loving 
Ghias-ud-din. ,■ 

Of the surprising size and fantastic arrangements of Ghias-ud-din’s 
pleasure city, the true Mandu Shadiabad or Abode of Joy, curious details 
have been preserved. This Abode of Pleasure was a city not a palace. It 
contained 15,000 inhabitants, all of them women, none either old or plain- 
featni-ed, and each trained to some profession or craft. Among them 
were the whole officers of a court, besides courtiers, teachers, musicians, 
dancers, prayer-readers, embroiderers, and followers of all crafts and 
callings. Whenever the king heard of a beautiful girl he never rested 
till he obtained her. This city of women had its two regiments of guards, 
the Archers and the Carabineers, each 500 strong, its soldiers dressed like 
men in a distinguishing uniform. The axuhers were beautiful young 
Turki damsels, all armed with bows and arrows : the carabineers were 
Abyssinian maidens, each carrying a carbine. Attached to the palace 
and city was a deer park, where the Lord of Leisure used to hunt with his 
favourites. Each dweller iu the city of women received her daily dole of 
grain and coppers, and besides the women were many pensioners, mice 
parrots and pigeons, wdio also received the same dole as their owners. So 
evenly just was Ghias-ud-din in the matter of his allowances, that the 
prettiest of his favourites received the same allowance as the roughest 
carabineer.^ 

The Lord of the City of Pleasure was deeply religious. Whenever ho 
was amusing himself two of his companions held in front of him a cloth 
to remind him of his shroud. A thousand Ildfizahs, that is women who 
knew the Kixraan by heart, constantly repeated its holy verses, and, under 
the orders of the king, whenever he changed his raiment the lldfizahs 
blew on his body from head to foot with tiieir prayer-hallowed breath. 
Hone of the five daily prayers passed unprayed. If at any of the hours of 
pi'ayer the king was asleep lie xvas sprinkled with water, and when xvater 
failed to arouse him, bo was dragged out of bed. Even when dragged out of 
bed by his servants the king nev^er uttured an improper or querulous word. 

So koeu was his sense of justice that when one of his courtiers pretending 
he had purchased her, brought to him a maiden of ideal beauty, and lior 
relations, not knowing she had been given to the king, cam.o to complain, 
though they g-ladly resigned her, the king grieved over Ids uncoiiscioiLS 
wrong. Besides paying conipeiisation he mourned long and truly, and 
ordered that no more inmates should be brought to his palace,’^ So great was 
the king’s charity that every night below his pillow he placed a bag con- 
taining some thousand g’old-mohurs, and before evening all were distri- 
buted to the deserving. So religious was the king' that he paid 50,000 
tankas for each of the four feet of the ass of Christ. A man came bring- 
ing a fifth Ixoof, and one of the courtiers said : My Lord, an ass has 
four feet. I never heard that it had five, unless perhaps the ass of 
Christ had five.” “ Who knows,” the king replied, “ it may he that this 


Farislitali Pers. Text, Ik 504-505. ^ Earishtali Pers. Text, Ik 505, 

^ Ikwishtah Pers. Text, XL 507. 
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last man lias told tbe tmtlij and one of tbe others was wrong-. See that 
he is paid.” So sober was the king that he would neither look upon nor- 
hear of intoxicants or stinnilants. A potion that had cost 100,000 tankas' 
was brought to him. Among the 300 ingredients one was nutniog. 
The king directed the potion to be thrown into a drain. His fa-voiiiite- 
horse fell sick. The king ordered it to have medicine, and the horse 
recovered. ‘‘What medicine -was given the horse ?” asked the king. 

The medicine ordered by the physicians ” replied his servants. Fearing 
that in this medicine there might be an intoxicant, the king commanded 
that the horse should be taken out of the stables and turned loose into 
the forest.^ 

The king’s spirit of peace steeped the land, which, like- its ruler, after 
thirty years of fighting yearned for rest.. For fourteen years neither 
inward malcontent nor foreign foe broke the quiet. Iua.I).1482 Bahiol 
Lodi advanced from Dehli to subdue Mai wa. The talk of Mandu was 
BahloTs approach, but no whisper of it passed into the charmed City of 
Women. At last the son-minister forced his w^ay into the king’s presence. 
At the new'S of pressing danger his soldier-spirit awoke in G*hias-ud-clin» 
His orders for meeting the invaders were so prompt and v?ell-planned 
that the king of Dehli paid a ransom and withdrew* A second rest of 
fifteen years ended in the son-minister once more forcing his way into the 
Presence. In a.d. 1500 the son presented his father, now an aged man 
of eighty, with a cup of sherbet and told him to drink The kingj 
whose armlet of bezoar stone had already twice made poison harmless, 
drew the stone from his arm. He thanked the Almighty for gn*anting him^ 
unworthy, the happiest life that had ever fallen to the lot of man. tie 
prayed that the sin of his death might not be laid to his son’s charge^, 
drank the poison, and died.^ 

Ghias-ud-din can hardly have shut himself off so completely from state 
affairs as the story-tellers make out. He seems to have been the first of 
the Malwa kings who minted gold. He also introduced new titles and orna- 
meuts, w-hich implies an interest in his coinage,*^ Farishtah says that 


^ WilkiLU-i-Mnslitiiki in Elliot, IV. 564- 556. Probably tbese ane stock tales. Tb.c 
Gujarat bistorians give Muzallar and Muliamimd tbe Gold-i?ivei* (a.b. 1411 - 1-151) 
cretl it for the horse scnipulo.sity. See Minit-i-Slkandari Pers. Text, 178, 

Bnggs' Parislitali, IV. 286 - 239 ; Wakutt-i-Jehdngiri in Elliot, VI. 319-S50; 
Wdkiitt-i-iMusliitdki in Elliot, IV. 551-55 ; Malcolm’s Central India, I. 35-36, The 
Miifit-i-Sikaiidari (Pers. Text, 360) has the following notice of Gh-ids-ud-dfii : The 
Pultiins of Mandu had reached such a pitch of luxury and ease that it is impossible 
to imagiTie aught exceeding it. Among them Siilta^n Ghids-ud-diii was so famous for 
his luxurious liahits, that at present (A.j>. 1 61 3 ) if any one exceeds in luxury and 
])leasurc, they say he is a second Ghiiis-ud-dm. The orders of the 8ultan were that no 
event of a painful nature or one in which there was any touch of sadness should be 
related to him. They say that during his entire reign news of a sad nature was 
only twice conveyed to him : once when Ids son -in-law died and onc(^ when his daughter 
was brought before him clothed in white. On tliis occasion the 8ultdn is related toliave 
simply said : Perliaps her husband is dead.” This he said because the custom of the 
people of India is that when the husband of a woman dies she gives up wearing 
coloured clothes. The second occasion was when the army of Salkn Bahiol Lo(S 
plundered several of the districts of Chanderi, Though it was necessary to report this 
to the 8ult4n, his ministers were unable to communicate it to him. They therefore 
asked a baud of actors {hhdncls) to assume the dress of Afghans, and mentioning the 
districts to represent them as being pillaged and laid waste. Sultan Ghids-ud-dfn 
exclaimed in surprise : “ But, is the governor of Chanderi dead that be does not avenge 
upon the Afghans the ruin of his country !” ^ 

^ Compare Catalogue of Indian Coins, The Mahomedan States, pages IfiV. LV. ami 
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GMas-ud- din used to cmne out every day for au hour from hh Iiamn, sit 
on the throne and receive the salutations of his nohles and subjects, and 
give orders in all weighty matters of state. He used to entrust all minor 
affairs to his ministers ; but in all grave matters he was so anxious not to 
shirk hie responsibility as a ruler, that he had given strict orders that all 
such communications should be made to him at whatever time they came 
through a particular female officer appointed to receive his ordersd 

According to most accounts Hasir-ud-din wmg led to poison his 
father by an attempt of his younger brother Shnjdat Khan, supported if 
not organised by some of Ghias-ud-din’s favourite wives to oust Msir- 
ud-diii from the succession.^ In the struggle Nasir-ud^din triumphed 
and was crowned at Mandu in Am* 1500.3 The new king left M4ndu 
to put down a revolt. On his return to Mandn he devoted himself to 
debanchery and to hnnting down and murdering his brother’s adhei^ents. 
He subjected his mother Khui^shid Kani to great indignities and torture 
to force from her information regarding his father’s concealed fneasures.* 
In a fit of drunkenness he fell into a reseiwoir. He was pulled out by 
four of his female slaves. He awoke with a headache, and discovering 
what his slaves had done put them to death with his own haiid.'^ Some 
time after in a. n. 1512, he again fell into the reservoir, and there he 
was left till he was dead.^ Hasir-nd-din was fond of huilding. His 
palace at Akbarpiir in the Mmar plain -about twenty miles south of 
M4ndn was splendid and greatly admired.^ And at Mandu besides his 
sepulchre® which the emperor Jehangir (a.d. 1617) mentions,^ an 


^ Farisktah Fers. Text, II. 507. 

® Fanslitah(Fers. Text, II. 508) detailing how KAsir-ud-din eaine to -power, says: 
There was a difference hetween NAsir-ud-din and his brother AlA-ud-dln. The mother 
of tliese princes, Khnrshid E.dni, who was the daughter of the Hindu chief of Bdo-ldna, 
had taken Al4-ud-dln the younger brother’s side. After killing his father Hdsir-ud-diu 
ordered his mother to be dragged out of the ?iarlm and Ald»ud»dm and his children to 
he slaughtered like lambs. 

pai.|slitah, lV. 238-^?39. Farishtah holds that Ndsir-iid-dm’s murder of 
his father is not proved. He adds (Pers. Text, II. 616) that Ka'sir-ud-din was at Dhdr 
where he had gone to quell the rebellion of the nobles when the news of Ghids-nd-din’s 
death reached him. He argues that as a parricide cannot liourish more than a year after 
his father’s murder, and as Nasir-ud-dm ruled for years after that event, he could not 
have killed his father. 

Farishtah Fers. Text, 11. 616. 

Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 243. The emperor A'eh^n^r (Memoirs Pers. Text, 381) 
snys that Ndsir-iid-din had a disease which made him feel so hot that he used to sit for 
hours in water. 

‘‘ WAkiat-i-JelKlngiri in Elliot, VI. 350. Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 617-18) says 
that NaTsir-ud-din died of a burning-fever he had contracted by hard drinking and otlier 
evil halrits, that he showed keen penitence before his death, and bequeathed his kingdom 
to his third son Mehmikl. The emperor Jehafngir (Memoirs Pers. Text, ISI) confirms 
the account of the Wdkiat as to the manner of NAsir-ud-dln’s death, 

" Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 243, 

emperor Jeln'ingir thus describes (Memoirs Pers. Text, 181) his visit to NAsir- 
ud -din’s grave. It is related that when during Ms reign Sher Klidn Afghan bur (a.t>. 
3 540 « 1555) visited Ndsir-ud-din’s grave he ordered his attendants to tlagcdlate the parri- 
cide’s tomb : When I visited the Sepulchre I kicked his grave and ordered those with 
me to do the same. Not satisfied with this I ordered his bones to bo dug out and 
burned and the ashes to be thrown into the Narbada. 

WAkiat-i-Jehangiri in Elliot, VI. 350. The emperor Jehdngir (Memoirs Pers. Text, 
202) refers to the well-known bridge and water^palace about three miles north of Uj jain. 
as the work of N'dsir-ud-din. He says : On Sunday I reached Baadulpur near XJjfain, 
In this village is a river house With a bridge on which are alcoves both built by Isjisir- 
ml -cl in Kliilji (A.D. 1500- 1512). Though the bridge is nob specially praiseworthy the 
water-courses and cisterns connected with it have a certain merit. 
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inscription shows tlaat the palace now known by the name of Baa Bahadm^ 
wms bnilt by Nasir-nd-dm. 

Nasir-nd-din was succeeded by his younger son (Mehmud A.t>. 1312- 
1 - 530 ), who, with the title of Mehmud the Second, was crowned with great 
pomp at Mandu. Seven hundred elephants in gold-embroidered velvet 
housings adorned the procession. ^ Shortly after his accession Melimtid II. 
was driven out of Mandu by the revolt of the commandant Muhafiz Khan, 
but was restored by the skill and courage of Medani Rfd his Rajput 
commander- in-chief.^ A still more dangerous combination by Muzaftar II. 
(a.d. 1511-1526) of Gujarat and Sikandar Shah Lodi (a.I). 1488-1516) 
of Dehli, was baffled by the foresight and energy of the same Rajput 
general. Mehmud, feeling that his po-wer had passed to the Hindus, tried 
to disband the Rajputs and assassinate Medani Rai. Failing in both 
attempts Mehmud fled from Mandu to Gujarat, wdiere he was well received 
by Sultan Muzaffar (a.d. 1511-1526).^ They advanced together against 
Mandu, and in a.d. 1519, after a close siege of several months, took the 
fort by assault. The Rajput garrison, who are said to have lost 19,000 
men, f onght to the last, consecrating the close of their defence by a general 
javar or fire- sacrifice. Sultan Mehmud entered Mandu close after the 
storming party, and w’-hile Mehmud established his authority in Mandu, 
MuzafEar withdrew to Dhar. When order was restored Mehmdd sent 
this message to Muzaflar at Dhar : ‘‘Mandu is a splendid fort. You 
should como and see it.” “ May Mandu,” Muzaffar replied, “ bring good 
fortune to Sultan Mehmud. He is the master of the fort. For the sake 
of the Lord I came to his help. On Friday I will go to the fortress, and 
having had the seimon read in Mehmiid’s name wdll return.” On Muzaffar' s 
arrival in Mandu Mehmud gave a great entertainment;^ and Muzaffar 


' Briggs’ Farislitah, IV, 246, 

Briggs’ Farislitali, IV. 247-249, Malcolm’s (Central India, T, 38) writes theEajpnt’s 
name Maderay, Tlie Mirat-i-8ikandari (Persian Text, 149-355), gives the form 
Moddni Kai, the Lord of the Battlefield, a title which the author says (page 149) Mehmud 
conferred on the Edjput in acknowledgment of his prowess. 

3 The Mirat-i-i;ikandari (Pers. Text, 154) gives tlic following details of Mehmiid’s 
flight ; Sultiln Mchmdd, on j>retence of hunting left M Andu and remained hunting for 
several days. The Hindus, whom Medd,ni H^i had placed on guard over him, slept 
after the fatigue of the chase. Only some of the more trusted guards remained. 
Among them was a Puijpnt named Krishna, a Mdlwa zamUiddr who was attached to the 
Sultan, Mehmud said to Krishna : “ Can you find me two horses and show me the way 
to Giijardt that I may get aid from SultiLu Muzaffar to punish these rascals ? If you 
can, do so at once, and, Allah willing, you shall be handsomely rewarded.” Krishna 
brought two horses from the SulUn’s stables. MehmM rode on one and seated his 
dearest of wives, Rdni Kannya Knar, on the other. Krishna marched in front. In half 
the night and one day they reached the Gujardt frontier. 

Tdrildi-i-Blier Shdhi in Elliot, IV. 386. The Mirat-i-Sikandaii (Pers. Text, 160) 
gives the following details of the banquet : Sultan Mchmiid showed great hospitality 
and humility. After the banquet as he led tlie Siiltdn over the ])alaces 5 they eainc to 
a mansion in the centre of which was a four-cornered building like the Kafihah, carved 
and gilded , and round it were many apartments. When Sultdu Muzaffar placed his 
foot within the threshold of that building the thousand beauties of Siiltdn Mohmiid’s 
harim, magnificently apparelled and jewelled, all at once opened the doors of thier 
chambers and burst into view like hilris and fairies. When Muzaffar’s eyes fell on their 
charms he bowed his head and said : To see other than one\s own harim is sinful.” 
Sultdn Mehmdd replied : “ These are mine, and therefore your’s, seeing that I am the 
slave purchased by your Majesty’s kindness.” Muzaffar said: They are more suit- 
able for yon. May you have joy in them. Let them rcitire.” At a signal from Sultan 
Mehmdd the ladies vanished. 
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retired to Gujarat leaving a force of 3000 Gujaratis to Iielp to guard tlie 
MIL^ Iminediately after Muzaffar’s departure, as Sultan Melimiid was 
anxious to recover Ohanderi and Gagraun, whiclx still remained in tlie 
possession of Medini Bai and Ms supporters, he marched against them* 
Bana Sanga of Chitor came to Medani’s aid and a great battle was 
fought.^ ilehmdd’s hastiness led him to attack when his men were 
weary and the Rajputs were fresM In spite of the greatest bravery on 
the part of himself and of his officers the Musalmdn army was defeated, 
and Mehmud, weakened by loss of blood, was made prisoner. R^na Sanga 
had Mehmdd’s wounds dressed, sent him to Chitor, and on his recovery 
released him.® 

In A.o. 1526, by giving protection to his outlawed brother Ohand Khan 
and to Razi-ul-Mulk, a refugee Gujarat noble, Mehmdd brought on 
himself the wrath of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (a,d. 1526-1586)* The 
offended Bahadur did not act hastily. He wrote to Mehmud asking him 
to come to his camp and settle their quarrels. He waited on the Gujarat 
frontier at Karji Ghat, east of Banswara, until at last satisfied that 
Mehmud did not wish for a peaceful settlement he advanced on Mdndu. 
Meanwhile Mehmud had repaired the walls of M4ndu, which soon after 
was invested by Bahadur. The siege was proceeding in regular course by 
mines and batteries, and the garrison, though overtaxed, were still loyal 
and in heart, when in the dim light of morning Mehmud suddenly found 
the Gujarat flag waving on the battlements. According to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari^ Bahadur annoyed by the slow progress of the siege asked Ms 
spies where was the Mghest ground near Mdndu. The spies said : 
Towards Songad-CMtor the hill is extremely Mgh. With a few followers 
the Sultan scaled Songad, and rushing down the slope burst through the 
wall and took the fort (May 20th, 152^6).^ Mehmud surrendered. Hear 
Dohad, on his way to his prison at Ch4mp^nir, an attempt was made to 
rescue Mehmfid, and to prevent their escape he and some of his sons 
were slain and buried on the bank of the Dohad tank.® Bahddur spent 
the rainy season (June - October 1526) in Mandu, and Mdlwa was incor- 
porated with Gujarat. 

Mandu remained under Gujarat, till in a.d. 1534, after Bahadur’s 
defeat by Hum^yfin at Mandasor, Bahadur retired to Mandu. Hum4yun 
followed. At night 200 of Hum4yun’s soldiers went to the back of the 
fortress, according to Farishtah the south-west height of Songad^ by 
which Bahadur had surprised Mehmud’s garrison, scaled the walls by 
ladders and ropes, opened the gate, and let others in. Mallu Khan, the 
commandant of the batteries, a native of Malwa, who afterwards gained 
the title of Kadir Shah, went to Bahadur aud wakened him. Bah/idur 
rushed out with four or five atteudants. He' was Joined by about twenty 
more, and reacMng the gate at the top of the maidm^ apparently the 
T^rapur gate by which Hum4yun’s men had entered, cut through 200 of 
Humiiyun’s troops and went off with Mallu Khan to the fort of Songad 


^ Briggs’ FarisMali, lY. 250-262, 

^ Farishtali Pers. Text. II. 527. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Pers. Text, 
161) Mehmtid marched against Gagraun first, and slew Hemkaran, a partisan of 
MedAni RAi, in a hand-to-hand fight. On this the EAna^nd MedAni BAi joined their 
forces against Mehmtid. 

3 Briggs’ Parislitah, IV. 262-263, ^ Persian Edition, 239. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, lY. 267-68. SnltAn Bahddur apparently surprised the party 
in charge of the TArapiSr or Southern Gate. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, lY. 269 ^ Mirat-i-A'hmedi, Persian Text, I, 76, 

7 Briggs’ Farishtah, II, 77. 
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the citadel of ACanduv WMle two of BaMdur’s chiefs, Sadr Khan 
and Sultan Alain Lodi, threw themselves into Songad, Bahadur hiinsell 
let his horses down the cliff by ropes and after a thousand difficulties 
made his way to Champinird On the day after Bahadur’s escape Sadr 
Kh4n and Sultan Alam Lodi came out of Songad and surrendered to 

Humayum^ 

In the following year (a.T), 1535) the combined news of Sher Shah’s 
revolt in Bengal, and of the defeat of his officers at Broach and Cambay, 
forced Humayun to retire from Gujarat. As he preferred its climate he 
withdrew, not to Agra but to Alandu ^ Broni Mandu, as fortune was 
against him in Bengal, Humdyun went (A.i). 1585-36) to Agra, 

On Humayun’s departure three chiefs attempted to establish themselves 
■at Mandu : Bhupat Eai, the ruler of Bijdgar, sixty miles south of Mandu ; 
Mallu Khan or KMir Shah, a former commandant of Miindu ; and 
Miran Muhammad F^riiki from Burhanpur.^ Of these three Mallu Khan 
was successfuL In a,d. 1536, when Humayhn fled from Sher Shah to 
Persia, Mallu spread Mb power from Miindu to Ujjain Sarangpur and 
Rantambhor, assumed the title of Kadir Shilh Malwi, and made Mandu 
his capital. Some time after Sher Shah, who was now supreme, wrote to 
Mallu KMm Shah ordering him to co-operate in expelling the Mughals. 
Kadir Shah resenting tMs assumption of overlordship, addressed Sher 
Shah as an inferior. When Sher Shah received Mallu’s order he folded 
it and placed it in the scahbard of his poniard to keep the indignity fresh 
in Ms mind* Allah willing, he said, we shall ask an explanation for 
this in person.^ In A.m 1542 (h. 949) as Kadir Shdh failed to act 
with Kuth Khdn, who had been sent to establish Sher Shah’s overlord- 
ship in Malwa, Sher Sh4h advanced from Gwalior towards Mandu with 
the object of punishing Kadir Shah.^ As he knew he could not stand 
against Sher Shah Kadir Shd,b went to S^rangpiir to do homage. 
Though on arrival Kddir Shah was well received, his kingdom was given 
to Shujaat Khan, one of Sher Shah’s chief followers, and himself placed 
in Shujd^t Khan’s keeping.^ Suspicious of what might be in store for 


’ Abui Fazl’s Akbar Ndmab in Elliot, TI. 14 ; Briggs’ Farishtab, II. 77* 

®Abul Pazl’s Akbar N Amah in Elliot, V. 192. 

Abul h'azl’s Akbar NAraah in Elliot, VI, 16 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, II. 80-81. 

^Abul Fazl’s Akbar NAmah in Elliot, VI. 18. According to Earishtali (Pers, 
Text, IL 532) Mallu, the son o£ -Mallu, was a native of AIAlwa and a Khilji slave 
noble. Mallu received his title of KAdir 8hAh from SultAn Mehmi'id III, of GujarAt 
(a.i).1536-1544) at the recommendation of his minister ImAd-ul-Mulk who was a 
great friend of Alallu, Mirat-i-Sikandari, Persian Text, 298. 

^.Farishtah Pers. Text, II. 532. 

6 TArikh-i-Sher ShAh in Elliot, IV, 391 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 271-72. 

7 Farishtah (Pcis, Text, 533-34) refers to the following circumstance as the cause 
of KAdir ^hAh’s suspicion. On his way to Sher ShAh’s darhAr at Ujjain KAdir saw 
some Mughal prisoners in chains making a road. One of the prisoners seeing him 
begto to sing , Mara mi Hn dwrin ahwdl o fikri JcMshtan mi Icun! 

In this plight thou seest me today. 

Thine own turn is not far away. 

When KAdir ShAh escaped, Sher ShAh on hearing of his flight exclaimed : 

JBd tnd cM Jcard didi 
Matlii Cfbukim-i^gidi, 

Thus he treats ns with scorn, 

Mallu the slave base born, 

this one of Sher ShAh’s men, replied ; 

KauM’JRmiU har haJck 
.Ldlchairajilahidi. 

The words of the Prophet arc true. 

No good can a slave ever do. 
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him Kadir Sbab. fled to Gujarat. Sher Shah was so mncli anno jed at 
Shnjaat Khan’s remissness in not preventing Kadir Shah’s escape that he 
transferred the command at Dhar and M4ndu from Shuj^^t Kh4n to 
Haji Khan and Junaid Khan* Shortly airier Kadir Shah hronght a force 
from Gujarat and attacked Mandu* Shuja^t came to Hdji Khan’s help 
and routed Kadir Shah under the walls of Mandu. In reward Sher 
Shah made him ruler of the whole country of Mandu.i Shnja^t Khan 
established his head-quarters at Mandu with 10,000 horse and 7000 
matchlockmeu. 

Daring the reign of Sher Shah’s successor Salim Shah (a.d.L 545 - 15 ^) 3 )? 
Shujiiat was forced to leave Malwa and seek shelter in Ddngarpur. 
Selim j)ardoned Shujaat, hut divided Malwa among other nohles. Shujaat 
remained in Hindustan till in A. D* 1553, on the accession of Salim’s 
successor, Adili, he recovered Malwa, and in A.n. 1554 , on the decay of 
Adili’s power, assumed independence.^ He died almost immediately 
after, and was succeeded by his eldest son Malik Bayazid.^^ Shujaat 
Khan was a great builder* Besides his chief works at Shujawalpur near 
IJjjain, he left many memorials in different parts of Malwa.*^ So far 
none of the remains at Mandu are known to have been erected daring 
the I’ule of Shujdat Khan. 

On the death of his father Malik B4yazid killed his brother Daulat 
Kh4n, and was crowned in a*d. 1555 with the title of Baz Bahadur. He' 
attacked the Gonds, but met with so crushing a defeat that he foreswore 
fighting.^ He gave himself to enjoyment and become famous m a musi- 
cian,® and for his poetic love of Blip Mani or Bup Mati, who according 
to one account was a wise and beautiful courtezan of Saharanpur in 
Northern India, and according to another was the daughter of a Himar 
Bajpnt, the master of the town of Dharampuri,^ In a.d* 1560 Pfr 
Muhammad, a general of Akhar’s, afterwards ennobled as Khan Jehan, 
defeated B4z Bahadur, drove him out of M4nda, and made the hill 
his own head-qnai’ters.s In the following year (a*d. 1561), by the help 
of the Berar chief, Fir Muhammad was slain and Baz Bahadur 
reinstated. On news of this defeat (a. d. 1562) Akbar sent Abdnllah 
Khafn TJzbak with almost unlimited power to reconquer the province. 
Abdullah was successful, but, as he showed signs of assuming inde- 
pendence, Akbar moved against him and he fl.ed to Gujarat.^ Akbar 
remained in Mandu during the greater part of the following raiiis (a.d, 
1563), examining with interest the buildings erected by the Khilji 
kings. At Mandu Akbar married the daughter of Miran Mubarak 
Khan of Khandesh.^^ When Akbar left (August 1564) he appointed 
Karra Bahadur Khan governor of Mandu and returned to In 

A.D. 1568 the Mirzas, Akbar’s cousins, flying from Gujarat attacked 


1 TArikli-i-Sher ShaM in Elliot, IV. 397. 

2 l.'Ai’ikli«i-Alfl in Elliott, V. lt>8 ; EIj)hinstone^s India, 402 - 403* 

3 TAi*ikh-l-Alfi in Elliot, V. 168. ^ BriggsbEarishtab, IV. 276* ^ 

® When Baz BahAdur attacked the Gonds their chief was dead, and his 'widow, BAni 
BurgAvati, was ruling in his place. The BAni led the Gonds against the invaders, and 
hemming them in one of the passes, inflicted on them such a defeat that Baz BahAdur. 
fled from the field leaving his baggage and camp in her hands* Farishtah JPers. Text, 
II, 5B8, ■■ ■ - ■ 

^ ® According to Farishtah (Pers* Text, II. 638). BAz BahAdur was already an adept inv' 
music. ^ Malcolm's Central India, I. 39 ; Ruins of MAndu, 30. 

^ Briggs' Farishtah, II, 210. » Blochmam’s Ain-i-Akhari, 323. 

Briggs' Farishtah, IV, 231, Briggs’ Farishtah, IV* 216. 

2;;’Tahakat-i-AkharimEmot, V. 291, • ; - V - 
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TJJjam. From ^Jjjain tbey retreated to Mandu and failing to make 
any impression on tke fort witlidrew to Gujarat.^ Tke Mirz^s’ failure 
was due to tke ability of Akbar’s general, Hdji Mnbammad KMn, to 
wbom Akbar granted the province of Mandn.^ At tbe same^ time (a.d. 
1568) tke command of Mandu Mil was entrusted to Sbab Bnd%b KMuy 
who continued commandant of tbe fort till Ms death many years later. 
During Ms command, in a picturesque spot overlooking a well- watered 
ravine in the south of Mandu, between the Sagar Lake and the Tarapur 
Gateway, Budagh Khan built a pleasure-house, which he named, or 
rather perhaps which he continued to call Kilkanth or Blue Throat . This 
lodge is interesting from the following inscriptions, which show that the 
emperor Akbar more than once rested within its walls.^ 

The inscription on the small north arch of Nilkanth, dated A.D. 1574, 
runs ; 

(Call it not waste) to spend your life in water and earth in, bnildingK 
If perchance a man of mind for a moment makes your house his lodging. 

Written by Sha'h Buda'gh Kha'n in the year A.H. 982-87*^ 

The inscription on the gimt southern arch of Kilkanth, dated Am- 
1574, runs : 

This pleasant building was completed in the reign of the 
great Sulta'n, the most munificent and just Kha'ka'n, 
the Lord of the countries of Arabia and Persia,® the 
shadow of (S-od on the two earths, the ruler of the sea 
and of the land, the exalter of the standards of those 
who war on the side of G-od, Abul Fatah Jalal-ud-di'n 
Muhammad Akbar, the warrior king, may his dominion 
and his kingdom be everlasting. 

Written by Fari'du'n Husein, son of Ha'tim-al-Wardi, in the 
year A.H. 982.® 

The inscription on the right wall of Kilkanth, dated a.d, 1591-92, rnns: 

In the year A.H. 1000, when on his way to the conquest of 
the Bakhan, the slaves of the Exalted Lord of the 
Earth, the holder of the sky-like Throne, the shadow 
of Alla'h (the Emperor Akbar), passed by this place. 

That time wastes your home cease. Soul, to complain. 

Who will not scom a complainer so vain. 

From the story of others this wisdom derive. 

Ere naught of thyself but stories survive. 

The inscription on the left wall of Mkanth, dated a.b.IGOO, runs: 

The (Lord of the mighty Presence) shadow of Alla'h, the 
Emperor Akbar, after the conquest of the Bakhan and 


5 Tabakd-t-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 330-31, 2 Blocliman’s A'in-i-Akbari, 375. 

® Tbe emperor Jehdngir thus describes (Memoirs Pers. Text, 372} a visit to this 
building: On the third day of Amarddd (Inly 1617) with the palace ladies I set out to 
See Kilkanth, which is one of the pleasantest places in M^ndn fort. Bhjih Budifgh Khdn^ 
who was one of the trusted nobles of my august father, built this very pleasing and 
joy-giving lodge during the time he held this province in fief (a.b. 1572 - 1577). I reniained 
at Mlkanth till about an hour after nightfall and then returned to my state quarters. 

4 An officer who distinguished himself under Humd,yun, one of Akhar’s commanders 
of Three Thousand, long governor of MAndu, where he died, Blochman’s Ain-i-Akhari 
372. ^ ^ ’ 

® When opposed to Arab the word Ajam signifies^ all countries except Arabia, and in 
a narrow sense, Persia. The meaning of the word Ajam is dumbness, the Ai-abs so glory- 
ing in the richness of their own tongue as to hold all other countries and nations dumb* 

® The stones on which tins inscription is carved have been wrongly arranged by some 
restorer. Those with the latter portion. of the inscription come first and those mth the 
beginning come last. Milnshi Abdup Rahim of Dh^r* 
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Dandes (Kha'rLaesli) in the year A.H, 1009 set out for 
Hind (Horthem India). 

May the name of the writer last for ever ! 

At dawn and at eve I have watched an owl sitting 
Gn the lofty wall-top of Shirwa'n Sha'h’s Tomh.^ 

The owPs plaintive hooting convey’d me this warning 
" Here pomp, wealth, and greatness lie dumb.” 

In a,p,1573, witli the rest of Mdlwa, Akbar banded Mandn to Mnzaffar 
III. the dethroned ruler of Gujarat. It seems doubtful if Muzaffar ever 
visited his new territory*^ On his second defeatin A,i>. 1562 Biz Bahadur 
retired to Gondwana, where he remained, his power gradually waning, till 
in A,D. 1570 he paid homage to the emperor and received the command 
of 2000 horse.^ His decoration of the Rewa Pool, of the palace close by, 
which though built by hsT^sir-ud- din Khiiji (A.n. 1500 -1512) was probably 
repaired by Biz Bahadur, and of Rup Mati’s pavilion on the crest of the 
southern ridge make Biz Bahadur one of the chief beautifiers of Mandm 
According to Parishtah (Pers. Text, II. 538-39) in 1562, when Baz 
Bahadur went out to meet Akbar’s general, Adham Khan Atkah, he 
placed Rup Mati and his other singers in S4rangpur under a party of 
his men with orders to kill the women in case of a reverse. On hearing 
of Biz Bahadur’s defeat the soldiers hastily sabred as many of the women 
as they could and fled. Among the women left for dead was Rup Mati, 
who, though dangerously wounded, was not killed. When Adham Atkah 
entered S^rangpur his first care was to enquire what had become of Riip 
Mati. On hearing of her condition he had her wound attended to by the 
best surgeons, promising her, as a help to her cure, a speedy union with 
her beloved. On her recovery Rdp Mati claimed the general’s promise. 
He prevaricated and pressed his own suit* Rup Mati temporised. One 
night the impatient Turk sent her a message asking her to come to him. 
Rup Mati to gain time invited him to her own pavilion which she said 
was specially adorned to be the abode of love. Kext night the Atkah 
went to her house in disguise. Her women directed him to Rdp Mati’s 
couch. Adham found her robed and garlanded, but cold in death. Rup 
Mati was buried on an island in a lake at IJj jain, and there, according to 
the Zin-i-Akbari, Baz Bahadur when he died was laid beside her.^ 

Section II. — Mughals (a.i). 1570-1720) and MaeIthIs 
(a.d. 1720-1820). 

About A,D. 1590 Akbar’s historian, the great Abul Fazl, described 
Mandu as a large city whose fortress is twenty-four miles (twelve kos) in 
circuit. He notices that besides in the centre of the hill where stands an 
eight-storeyed minaret, the city had many monuments of ancient magni- 
ficence, among them the tombs of the Khilji Sultdns. And that from the 
dome which is over the sepulchre of Sultdn Mehmud, the son of Hoshang 
(this should be the sepulchre of Hoshang built by his successor Sultan 
Mehmud) water drops in the height of summer to the astonishment of the 
ignorant. But, he adds, men of understanding know how to account for 
the water-drops.^ Abul Fazl further notices that on M4ndu Hill is found 
a species of tamarind whose fruit is as big as the cocoanut, the pulp of 


^ The maternal tmcle of HaushirwAn (a.b.586 - 635) the S^ssdnian, Shirwdn ShAh was 
ruler of a district on Mount Caucasus, A1 Masjudi, Arabic Text Prairies d’Or, II. 4, and 
Rauzat-us-Safa, Persian Text, I. 259^ 

2 Blochmaii's Ain-i-Akhari, 353. ® Briggs^ Farishtah, IT. 279. 

^ Blochman’s Aln-i-Akbari, 429. ® Gladwin’s Aiii-i-Akbari, II# 41* 
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wMcli is very white. This is the African haohab or Adansonia digitata, 
known in Hindustani as goramli on white tamarind, whose great fruit is 
about the size of a cocoahnt. Its monster baobabs are still a feature of 
Mandn. Some among them look old enough to have been yielding fruit 
300 years ago. Finally Abul Fazl refers to Mandn as one of twenty-eight 
towns where Akbar’s copper coins were struckd About twenty years 
later (a.d.1610) the historian FarishtaP thus describes the hilL The 
fort of Mandu is a work of solid masonry deemed to be one of the strongest 
fortifications in that part of the world. It is built on an insulated 
mountain thirty-eight miles in circumference.^ The place of a ditch round 
the fortification is supplied by a natural ravine so deep that it seems 
impossible to take the fort by regular approaches. Within the fort is 
abundance of water and forage, but the area is not large enough to grow 
a sufficient store of grain. The hill cannot be invested. The easiest 
access is from the north by the Dehli Gate* The south road with an 
entrance by the Tdrilpur Gate is so steep that cavalry can with difficulty 
be led up. Like Abul Fazl Farishtah notices that, except during the 
rains, water constantly oozes from between the chinks in the masonry of 
the dome of Sultan Hoshang’s tomb. He says the natives of India 
attribute this dropping to universal veneration for Sultdn Hoshang, for 
whose death, they say, the very stones shed tears. 

Except that copper coins continued to be minted and that it "was 
nominally one of the four capitals of the empire, during the emperor 
Akbar’s reign Mandu was practically deserted. The only traces of Akfoar’s 
presence on the hill are in two of the five inscriptions already quoted from 
the Hiikanth pleasure-house, dated a.d.1591 and a.o.IGOO. 

After about fifty years of almost complete neglect the emperor Jehangxr, 
during a few months in a.b. 1617, enabled Mandu once more to justify its 
title of Shddiabad, the Abode of Joy. Early in March a.d.1617, in the 
eleventh year of his reign, the emperor Jehangir after spending four 
months in travelling the 189 miles fr'om Ajmir by way of Ujjain, arrived 
at Haalchah on the main land close to the north of Mandu. The emperor 
notices that most of the forty-six marches into which the 189 miles w'ere 
divided ended on the hank of some lake stream or great river in green 
grass and woody landscape, brightened by poppy fields. We came, he 
writes, enjoying the beauty of the country and shooting, never weary, as 
if we were moving from one. garden to another. 

Of the country round Haalchah Jehangir says : ^ What can be written 
worthy of the heanty and the pleasantness of Hailchah. The neighbour-, 
hood is full of mango trees. The whole country is one unbroken and rest- 
ful evergreen. Owing to its beauty I remained there tlnx^e days. I 
granted the place to Kamal Khan, taking it from Keshava Mtiru, and I 
changed its name to Kamalpur. I had frequent meetings with some of 
the wise men of the many of whom had assembled here. ISTaalchah 
is one of the best places in Malwa. It has an extensive growth of vines, 
and among its mango groves a.nd vineyards wander streamlets of water. 
I arrived at a time when, contrary to the northern climes, the vines -wei’e 
in blossom and fimit, and so great was the vintage that the meanest boor 
could eat grapes to his fill. The poppy was also in flower, and its fields 
delighted the eye with their many-coloured heauty. 


* Blociimaii’s A'm-i-Akbari, 31. - . - « Briggs’ Farisbtah, IV. 169, 181 ] 90, 

Nineteen hoSj taking the Icos to be two miles. 

^ The emperor Jeh^ngir’s Memoirs, Pers* Text, Sir %ad Ahmed’s Edition, 178-203^ 
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Of tlie emperor’s entrance into Mandn tlie Memoirs IiaTe tfie following 
note : On Monday tlie 23rd of Ispandad, the last month of the Persian 
year, that is according to Sir Thomas Eoe’s account on the 6th of March 
161T, -when one quarter of the day had passed, I mounted my elephant, 
and, in good fortune and under Mndly infiuences, made my happy entry 
into the fort of Mandu. About an hour (three ghadis) later I entered the 
qufirters w^hioh had been prepared to receive me. During my passage 
across the Mil-top I scattered Rs. 1500. Before my amvai Abdul Karim 
the eiigineer had been sent by me to repair the buildings of the former 
kings of Mandu. WHle my fortunate standards wei’e at Ajmir Abdul 
Karim repaired such of the old Mandu buildings as were fit to be repahnd 
and built others anew. On the whole he had provided quarters for me, the 
like of wMch have probably never been built in any other place. Three 
If/khs of rupees were spent on these repahs and buildings. I wish it had 
been possible to construct, buildings like these in all cities likely to bo 
visited by royalty. This forti’ess, he continues, stands on the top of a hill 
about thirty-six miles (18 Jws) in circumference. They say that before 
the days of Raja Bikram^jit a king was reigning over these parts who 
name was Jaisingh Deva. In his time a man went to the forest to cut 
grass. When he brought the grass back he found that the blade of his 
sickle had turned yellow. The grasscutter in Ms suiprise went to 
Miindan, an ironsmith. M^ndan knew l;hat the sickle was gold. He had 
heal’d that in those parts was to be found the philosopher’s stone, whose 
touch turns iron and copper into gold. He told the grasscutter to lead 
him to the place wKere the sickle had turned yellow, and there he found 
the philosopher’s stone. The smith presented this treasure to his king. 
The king amassed untold wealth, part of wMch he spent in building 
Mandu fortress which he completed in twelve years. At the request of 
the smith on most of the stones in the walls a mark wms cut in the form of 
an anvil. Towards the close of his life, when king Jaisingh Deva with- 
drew his heart from the world, he called many Brahmans together on 
tbe bank of the Karbada close to Mandu. He gave each Brahman a share 
of his wealth. And to the Brahman in whom he had the greatest faith he 
gave the pMlosopher’s stone. Enraged at the gift of a paltry stone the 
Brahman threw it into the Harbada, and there the philosopher’s stone 
still lies. The emperor continues : On the 20th of Far warding five weeks 
after my arrival (11th April 16 17) in reward for his services in repairing 
the buildings of Mandu, I conferred on my engineer Abdul Karim the 
command of 1200 horse, with the title of Maamur Khdn. 

M4ndu had for the emperor the strong attraction of abundance of game. 
Among numerous entries of or blue-bull shooting the following 

occur: On the 4th of the first month of Ehmarife (16th) March the 
watchmen of the chase brought word that they had marked down a lion 
near the Sagar Bake, which is a construction of the ancient rulers of 
Mandu. I mounted and proceeded towards the lake. When the lion 
broke cover he attacked and wounded ten or twelve of the and 

other men of my retinue. In the end I brought him down with three 
gun shots and saved God’s creatures from Ms evil. On the 22nd of the 
same month (April 3rd, 1617) the watchmen brought news of a tiger. 
I mounted forthwith and despatched him with^tM’ee bullets. On the 7th 
of Ardi Bihislit (April 18th, 1617) the watchmen brought word that they 
had marked down four tigers. At one in the afternoon I started for the 


1 Literally single-men. The Ahadis were a corps of men who stood immediately under 
the enii^eror's orders. Blochman’s Ain-i-Akhari^ 20 note 1* 
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place -witli I^iir JeMn Begam. Ndr Jelian asked my leave to skoot the 
tigers witli ker gun. I said ‘'Be it so.” In a trice ske killed tkese four 
tigers witk six bullets. I kad never seen suck skooting. To skoot from 
tke back of an elepkant from witkin a closed lioiodali and bring down witk 
six bullets four wild beasts witkout giving tkem an opportunity of moving 
or springing is wonderful. In acknowledgment of tkis capital marks- 
manskip I ordered a thousand ashrafis (Rs. 4500) to be scattered^^ over 
Nur Jekan and granted her a pair of ruby wristlets worth a lakk of 
rupees.^ 

Of tke mangoes of Mdndu Jekangir says : In tkese days many mangoes 
have come into my fruit stores from the Dakkan, Burkdnpur, Gujarat, 
and tke districts of Malwa. This country is famous for its mangoes. 
There are few places the mangoes of which can rival those of this country 
in richness of flavour, in sweetness, in freedom from fibre, and in size.^ 

Tke rains set in witk unusual severity. Rain fell for forty days con- 
tinuously. Witk the rain were severe thunderstorms accompanied by 
lightning which injured some of tke old buildings.^ His account of tke 
beauty of tke kill in July, when clear sunshine followed tke forty days of 
rain, is one of the pleasantest passages in Jekangir’ s Memoirs : What 
words of mine can describe tke beauty of the grass and of tke wild 
flowers 1 They clothe each kill and dale, each slope and plain. I know 
of no place so pleasant in climate and so pretty in scenery as Mandu in 
tke rainy season. Tkis month of July wMck is one of tke months of tke 
hot season, tke sun being in Leo, one cannot sleep within tke house witk- 
out a coverlet, and during tke day there is no need for a fan. What I 
have noticed is but a small part of tke many beauties of M^ndu. Two 
things I have seen here which I kad seen nowhere in India. One of tkem 
is tke tree of the wild plantain which grows all over tke kill top, tke other 
is tke nest of tke mamolah or wagtail. Till now no bird-catcher could 
tell its nest. It so happened that in tke building where I lodged we 
found a wagtail’s nest witk two young ones. 

Tke following additional entries in tke Memoirs belong to Jekangir’s 
stay at Mdndu. Among tke presents submitted by Makdbat Khan, who 
received the honour of kissing tke ground at Mandu, Jekangir describes 
a ruby weighing eleven miska'ls,^ He says ; This ruby was brought to 
A jmir last year by a Frankish jeweller who wanted two lakhs of rupees 
for it. Mahahat Khan bought it at Burhanpur for one lakh of rupees. 

On the 1st of Tir, the fourth mouth of the Persian year (loth 
May 1617), the Hindu chiefs of the neighbourhood came to pay their 


^ This scattering of gold silver or copiier coin, called in Arabic and Persian ntsdr^ is a 
common form of offering. The influence of the evil eye or other baneful influence is 
believed to be transferred from the person over whom the coin is scattered to the coin 
and through the coin to him who takes it, 

2 This feat of Hxir Jeh^n^s drew from one of the Court poets the couplet ; 

N'At JeMn gar chill ha 8^Tat zmasi 
Dar Safi Marddn zani sher qfkanast 
Ndr JehS-n the tiger-slayer’s womaii 
Ranks with men as the tiger-slaying woman. 

Sherafkan, that is tiger-slayer, was the title of Ntir Jeh^n^s first husband Ali-KuH 
■■IstajlUi.' 

t 3 Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri Pers, Text, 187,. ^ ^ Tuzuk-i-,Tchdngiri Pers, Text, 189, 

® The mwMZ which was used ^ in weighing gold was ecjual in weight to ninety-six 
barleycorns. Blochman’s Afn-x-Akhari, 36, 
c Xuzuk-i-Jeh^ngiri.Pers, Text, 195* 
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respects and present tlieir tribute. Tbe Hindu cbiof of Jitpiir in tlie 
neiglibourbood of Mandu, tlirougli Ms evil fortune, did not come to kiss 
tlie tbresbold.^ For tMs reason I ordered Fidaiklidn to pillage tlie 
Ji'tpur coxintrj at the bead of tMrteen officers and four or five hundred 
raatclilockinen. On the approach of Fidaikhan the chief fled. He is 
now reported to regret his past conduct and to intend to come to 
Court and make his submission. On the Sth of Yur, the sixth month of 
the Persian calendar (late July, a.d. 1617), I heard that while raiding the 
lands of the chief of Jitpur, Rtdi-uhlah, the brother of Fidiuldian, was slain 
with a lance in the village where the chief’s wives and children were in 
hiding. The village was burned, and the women and daughters of the 
rebel chief were taken captives.^ 

The beautiful surroundings of the S^gar lake offered to the elegant 
taste of ISTur Jehan a fitting opportunity for honouring the Shab-i-Barat 
or Night of Jubilee with special illuminations. The emperor describes the 
result ill these words : On the evening of Thursday the 19th of Amarddd, 
the fifth month of the Persian year (early July, a.d. 1617), I went with the 
ladies of the palace to see the buildings and palaces on the Sagar lake 
which were built by the old kings ot* Mandu. The 26th of Amarddd 
(about mid-July) was the Shab-i-Barjit holiday. I ordered a jubilee or 
assembly of joy to be held on the occasion in one of the palaces occupied 
by Nur Jehan Begam in the midst of the big lake. The nobles and 
others were invited to attend this party wMch was organized by the Begam, 
and I ordered the cup and other intoxicants with various fruits and 
minced meats to be given to all who wished them. It was a wonderful 
gathering. As evening set in the lanterns and lamps gleaming along the 
banks of the lake made an illumination such as never had been seen. 
The countless lights with which the palaces and buildings were ablaze 
shining on the lake made the whole surface of the water appear to be on 
fii'e.® 

The Memoirs continue : On Sunday the 9th of Yur, the sixth Persian 
month (late July), I went with the ladies of the palace to the quarters 
of Asaf Khan, Niir Jehdn’s brother, the second son of Mirza Ohias Beg. 
I found Asaf Kh^n lodged in a glen of great beauty surrounded by other 
little vales and dells with waterfalls and running streamlets and green 
and shady mango groves. In one of these dells were from two to three 
hundred sweet pandanus or Tcewda trees. I passed a very happy day in 
this spot and got up a wine party with some of my lords-in-waiting, 
giving them bumpers of wine A Two months later (early September) 
Jehangir has the following entry® regarding a visit from his eldest son and 
heir piince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jeh^n, who had lately 
brought the war in the Da khan to a successful close. On the 8th of the 
month oi Mdli (H. 10*26: according to Eoe September 2nd, 1617), my son 
of exalted name obtained the good fortune of waiting upon mein the 
fort of Mfodu after three-quarters and one of the day had passed, 

that is about half an hour after sunrise. He had been absent fifteen 
months and eleven days. After he had performed the ceremonies of 
kissing the ground and the hurnish or prostration, I called hixn up to 
my bay window ot jharolcali. In a transport of affection I could not 
restrain myself from getting up and taking him into my arms. The more 

f 

^ Tuzuk-i-JeMngm Pers. Text, 195. ^ Tazuk-i-JeMngiri Pers. Text, 190. 

2 Tuzuk-i-JeMiigiri Pers. Text, 392-191-. Tuzuk-i-Jelidngiri Pers, Text, 192^ 

® Tuzuk-iJeMngiri Pern Tei&t, 194-5, 
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I increased tpe ineasuro of affection and lionoiirs the more humility and 
respect did he show. I called him near me and made him sit by me. He 
submitted a thousand ashrafis ( =. Rs. 4500) and a thousand rupees as a gift 
or nazar and the same amount as sacrifice or nisa'7\ As there was not 
time for me to inspect all his presents he produced the elephant Sarnak, 
the best of the elephants of Adil Khan of Bijapur. He also gave me a 
case full of the rarest precious stones. I ordered the military paymasters 
to make presents to his nobles according to .their rank. The first to come 
was Khan Jehan, whom I allowed the honour of kissing my feet. For 
his victory over tlie Rana of Chitor I had before gi^anted to my fortunate 
child Kuiram the rank of a commander of 20,000 with 10,000 horse. 
Now for his service in the Dakhan I made him a commander of 30,000 
and 20,000 horse with the title of Shah Jehdn. I also ordered that hence- 
forward he should enjoy the privilege of sitting on a stool near my throne, 
an honour which did not exist and is the first of its kind granted to 
anyone in my family. I further granted him a special dress. To do him 
honour I came down from the window and with my own hand scattered 
over his head as sacrifice a trayfull of precious stones as well as a large 
tray full of gold. 

Jehdngir’s last M4ndu entry is this : On the night of Friday in the 
month of Ahdn (October 24th, 1617) in all happiness and good fortnne I, 
marched from Mandu and halted on the bank of the lake at Naalchah. 

Jehiingir’s stay at Mandu is referred to hy more than one English 
traveller. In March 1617, the Rev. Edward Ten*y, chaplain to the Right 
Honourable Sir T. Hoe Lord Ambassador to the Great Mughal, came to 
Mandu from Burhfmpur in east Kh4ndesh ^ Terry crossed a broad river, 
ihe Narbada, at a gi-eat town called Anchabarpur (Akbarpur)^ in the 
Nimdr plain not far south of Mandu hill The way up, probably by the 
Bhairav pass a few miles east of Mandu, seemed to Teiry exceeding long. 
The ascent was very difficult, taking the carriages, apparently meaning 
coaches and wagons, two whole days.^ Terry found the hill of Mandu stuck 
round with fair trees that kept their distance so, one from and below the 
other, that there was much delight in beholding them from either the 
bottom or the top of the hill. From one side only was the ascent not very 
high and steep. The top was flat plain and spacious with vast and 


^ A Toyage to East India, 181. Teivy gives Ai^ril 1616, but Boe seems correct in 
saying March 3617. Compare Wdkiat-i-JehAngi'ri in Elliot, VI. 361. 

• 2 Akbarpur lies between JDharampuri and Waisar, Malcolm’s Central India, I, 84 note, 
^ Carriages may have the old. meaning of things carried, that is baggage. The time 
taken favours the view that wagons or carts were forced up the hill. For the early 
seventeenth century use of carriages in its modern sense compare Terry (Voyage, 161). 
Of our wagons drawn with oxen , , , . and other carriages we made a ring every 

night ; also Dods worth (1614), who describes a band of Rajputs near Baroda cutting off 
two of his carriages (Kerr’s Voyages, IX, 203) ; and Roe (1616), who journeyed from 
Ajmi'r to M4ndu with twenty camels four carts and two coaches (Kerr, IX, 308). 
Tenry’s carriages seem to be Boe’s coaches, to which Bela Valle (A.n. 3023) Haklyt’s 
Edition, I. 21) refers as much like the Indian chariots described hy b'traho (b,c. 60) 
covered with crimson silk fringed with yellow about the roof and the curtains. Compare 
Idrisi (A.n, 1100-3 150, hut probably from A1 Istakhiri, A.i). 960 : Elliot, I. 87). In 
all Nahrwala or north Gujarat the only mode of carrying either passengers or goods 
IS in chariots drawn by oxen with harness and traces under the control of a driver. 
When in 1616 Jehdngir left Ajmlr for Mdndu the English carriage presented to him 
by the English ambassador bir Thomas Roe was allotted to the Kultdnah Ndr Jehdn 
Begam, It was driven by an English coachman. Jehangir followed in the coach his 
own men had made in. imitation of the English coach. Corryat (1615, Crudities III., 
Letters from India, unpaged) calls the English chariot a gallant coach of 150 pounds pi-ice. 
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far- st retelling woods in wMcli were lions tigers and other beast® of prey 
and many wild elephants* Terry passed through Mandn a few days’ 
march across a plain and level country, apparently towards Dhar, where 
he met the Lord Ambassador Sir Thomas itoe, who had summoned Terry 
from Snrat to be his chaplain. Sir Thomas Roe was then marching" from 
Ajmir to Mdndii with the Court of the emperor Jehangir, whom Terry 
calls the Great King. ' 

On the 3rd of March, says Roe, the Mnghal was to have entered 
Mandn. Bnt all had to wait for the good honr fixed by the astrologers; 
From the 6th of March, when he entered Mandn, till the 24th of October, 
the emperor Jehangir, with Sir Thomas Roe in attendance, remained at 
MdndnJ According to Roe before the Mnghal visited M^ndn the hill 
was not mneh inhabited, having more ruins by far than standing houses** 
Bnt the moving city that accompanied the emperor soon overflowed the 
hill-top. According to Roe Jehangir’s own encampment was walled round 
half a mile in circuit in the form of a fortress, with high screens or 
cnitains of coarse stuff, somewhat like Aras hangings, red on the outside, 
the inside divided into compartments with a variety of figures. This enclo- 
sure had a handsome gateway and the circuit was formed into various coins 
and bnlwai'ks. The posts that supported the curtains were all surmounted 
with brass tops. Besides the emperor’s encampment were the noblemen’s 
quarters, each at an appointed distance from the king’s tents, very hand- 
some, some having their tents green, others white, others of mixed colours. 
The whole composed the most curious and magnificent sight Roe had ever 
beheld*"^ The hour taken by Jehangir in passing from the Dehli Gate to 
his own quarters, the two English miles from Roe’s lodge which was not 
far from the Dehli Gate to J ehangir’s palace, and other reasons noted 
below make it almost certain that the Mughal’s encampment and the 
camps of the leading nobles were on the open slopes to the south of the 
Sea Lake between Baz Bahadur’s palace on the east and Songad on the 
west. And that the palace at Mandu from which Jehangir wrote was the 
building now known as Baz Bahadur’s palace.® A few months before it 
reached M4ndu the imperial camp had turned the whole valley of Ajmir 
into a magnificent city,^ and a few weeks before reaching Mandu at^ 
Thoda, about fifty miles south-east of Ajmir, the camp formed a settlement 
not less in circuit than twenty English miles, equalling in size almost any 
town in Europe.^ In the midRe of the encampment were all sort® 
of shops so regularly disposed that all persons knew where to go for 
everything. 

The demands of so great a city overtaxed the powers of the deserted 
Mandu. The scarcity of water soon became so pressing that the poor 
were commanded to leave and all horses and cattle were ordered off the 
hill.s Of the scarcity of water the English traveller Corryat, who was 
then a guest of Sir Thomas Roe, writes : On the first day one of my 
Lord’s people, Master Herbertj brother to .Sir Edward Herbert, found a 
fountain which, if he had not done, he would have had to send ten course 


^KerEs Voyages, IX. 335 ; Waklilt-i-Jebdngiri in Elliot, TI* 377. 

* Roe writing from Ajmir in the previous year (29th August 1616) describes M^udu, 
as a castle On a hill, wdiere there is no town and no buildings, Kerr, IX, 267. 

® Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 313. ‘ ^ Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX, 311. 

^ Compare Willdltt-i-Jeh^ngiri in Elliot, VI. 377* 

^ Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX, 314. 7 Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX, 32L. .. ^ 

® Roe in Kerr’s Travels, iX. 3-35, ^ ‘ 
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(fcos) every Jay for water to a river called Karlbada that falletli into the 
Bay of Cambyenear Broach. The cnstom being such that whatsoever 
fountain or tank is found by any great man in time of drought he shall 
keep it proper to his without intei*ruption. The day after one of the 
king’s Hadis (AJiddis) finding the same and striving for it was taken by 
my Lord’s people and bound A Oorryat adds: During the time of the 
great drought two Moor nobles daily sent ten camels to the Harbada and 
distributed the water to the poor, which was so dear they sold a little skin 
for 8 pies (one penny) 

Terry notices that among the piles of buildings that held their heads 
above ruin were -not a few unfrequented mosques or Muhammadan 
churches. Though the people who attended the king were marvellously 
straitened for room to put their most excellent horses, none would use the 
churches as stables, even though they were forsaken and out of use. This 
abstinence seems to have been voluntary, as Roe’s servants, who were sent 
in advance, took possession of a fair court with walled enclosure in which 
was a goodly temple and a tomb. It was the best in the whole circnit of 
Mandu, the only drawback being that it was two miles from the king’s^ 
honse.^ The air was wholesome and the prospect was pleasant, as it was 
on the edge of the hilL^ The emperor, perhaps referring , i*ather to the 
south of the hill, which from the elaborate building and repairs carried 
out in advance by Abdul Karim seems to have been called the Hew City, 
gives a less deserted impression of Mandu. He writes (24th March 1617) r 
Many bnildiugs and relics of the old kings are still standings for as yet 
decay has not fallen upon the city. On the 24th I rode to see the royal 
edifices. First I visited the Jama Masjid built by Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 
It is a very lofty building and erected entirely of hewn stone. Although 
it has been standing 180 years it looks as if built to-day. Then I visited 
the sepulchres of the kings and rulers of the Khilji dynasty, among which 
is the sepulchre of the eternally cursed Nisir-ud-din.^ Sher Sh4b to show 
his horror of Hdsir-ud-din, the father-slayer, ordered his people to heat 
Hasir-ud-din’s tomb with sticks. Jehangii* also kicked the grave. Then 
he ordered the tomb to be opened and the remains to be taken out and 
burnt. Finally, fearing the remains might pollute the eternal light, ho 
ordered the ashes to be thrown into the Harbada.® 

The pleasant outlying position of Roe’s lodge proved to be open to the- 
objection that out of the vast wilderness wild beasts often came, seldom 
i*etuming without a skeep, a goat, or a kid. One evening a great lion 
leapt over the stone -wall that encompassed the yard and snajjt up the 
Lord Ambassador’s little white neat shock, that is as Roe explains a small 
Irish mastifi, which ran out Imrking at the lion. Out of the ruins of the 
mosque and tomb Roe built a lodge J and bere he passed the rains wdth 
his ‘'family,” including besides his secretary, chaplain, and cook twenty- 
three Englishmen and about sixty native servants, and dming part of the 
time the stnrdy half -crazed traveller Tom Ooiyate or Corryat.*^ They had 


Corryat’s Crudities, III, Extracts (unpaged). This Master Herbert was Thomas, 
bi'other of Sir Edward Herbert, the first Lord Herbert. It seems probable that this 
r.homas supplied his cousin Sir Thomas Herbert who was travelling in India and 
lersia in A.D. 1627 with his account of Mdndu. See below pages 381-382^ 

Corryat’s Crudities, HI. Extracts (unpaged), 

3 Terry^s ‘Voyage, 183 ; Boe in Kerr, IX. 335. ^ Eoe in Kerr, IX, 335. 

mkiHfcd- Jehangiri in Eifiot, VI. 349. « WakiS-t-i- Jehangiri in Elliot, VI. 350, 

7 Terry^s Voyage, 228. « Terry’s Voyage, G9, 
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their Hock of sheep and goats, all necessaries 'belonging to the kitchen and 
everything else required for bodily use including bedding and all things 
pertaining thereto.^ Among the necessaries were tables^ and chairs, 
since the Ambassador refused to adopt the Mughal practice of sitting 
cross-legged on mats ‘‘ like taylors on their shopboards.” Roe’s diet was 
dressed by an English and an Indian cook and was served on plate by 
waiters in red taf^ata cloaks guarded with green ta:Sata. The chaplain 
wore a long black cassock, and the Lord Ambassador wore English habits 
made as light and cool as possible.^ 

On the 12th of March, a few days after they were settled at Mdndn, 
came the festival of the Persian hTew Year. Jehangirheld a great recep- 
tion seated on a throne of gold bespangled with rubies emeralds and 
turquoises. The hall was adorned with pictures of the King and Queen 
of England, the Princess Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Smith and others, with 
beautiful Persian hangings. On one side, on a little stage, was a couple 
of women singers. The king commanded that Sir T. Roe should come up 
and stand beside him on the steps of the throne where stood on one side 
the Persian Ambassador and on the other the old king of Kandahiir with 
whom Sh T. Roe ranked. The king called the Persian Ambassador and gave 
him some stones and a young elephant. The Ambassador knelt and knocked 
his head against the steps of the thi’one to thank him.^ Prom time to time 
during Terry’s stay at Mandu, the Mughal, with his stout daring Persian 
and Tartarian horsemen and some grandees, went out to take young 
wild elephants in the great woods that environed Mandu. The elephants 
were caught in strong toils prepared for the purpose and were manned 
and made fit for service. In these hunts the king and his men also 
pursued lions and other wild beasts on horseback, killing some of them 
with their bows carbines and lances.^ 

The first of September was Jeh^ngir’s birthday. The king, says 
Corryat,^ was forty-five years old, of middle height, corpulent, of a 
seemly composition of body, and of an olive coloured skin. Roe went to 
pay his respects and Avas conducted apparently to Baz Bahadur’s Gardens 
to the east of the Rewa Pool. This tangled orchard was then a beauti- 
ful garden with a great square pond or tank set all round with trees and 
fiowers and in the middle of the garden a pavilion or pleasure-house 
under w^hich hung the scales in which the king was to be weighed.^ 
The scales were of beaten gold set with many small stones as rubies and 
turquoises. They were hung by chains of gold, large and massive, but 
s fcrengthened by silken ropes . The beam and tressels from which the scales 
hung were covered with thin plates of gold. All round wore the nobles 
of the court seated on rich carpets waiting for the king. He came laden 
with diamonds rubies pearls and other precious vanities, making a great 
and glorious show. His swords targets and throne were corresponding in 
riches and splendour- His head neck breast and arms above the elbows 
and at the wrist were decked with chains of precious stones, and every 
finger had two or three rich rings. His legs were as it were fettered 
with chains of diamonds and rubies as large as walnuts and amazing 
pearls. He got into the scales crouching or sitting on his legs like a 
woman. To counterpoise his weight bags said to contain Rs. 9000 in 


* Terry’s Voyage, 183. ^ Kerry’s Voyage, 186, 198. ^ ^Ferry’s Voyage, 198, 205* 

^ Rue in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 337 ; Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIIL 35. 

5 Terry’s Voyage, 103, ® Corryat’s Oradities;, III, Letter Extracts unpa£?6d. 

" Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 343* . . ^ 
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silver were changed six times. After this lie was weiglied against Tbags 
containing gold jewels and precious stones* Then against cloth of gold, 
silk stafe, cotton goods, spices, and all commodities. Last of all against 
ineal, butter, and corn. Except the silver, which was reserved for the 
poor, all ■was said to be distributed to Baniahs (that is Brahmans).^ 
After he was weighed JeMngir ascended the throne and had basons of 
nuts almonds and spices of all sorts given him. These the Mug threw 
about, and his great men scrambled prostrate- on their bellies. Roe 
thought it not decent that he should scramble. And the king seeing that 
he stood aloof reached him a bason almost full and poured the contents 
into his cloak,^ Terry adds : The physicians noted the king’s weight 
and spoke flatteringly of it. Then the Mughal drank to his nobles in his 
royal wine and the nobles pledged his health, The king drank also to 
the Lord Ambassador, whom he always treated with special consideration, 
and presented him with the cup of gold curiously enamelled and crusted 
with rubies turkesses and emeralds.^ 

Of prince Ehurram’s visit Boe writes : A month later (October 2nd) 
the proud prince ETmrram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jehan (a.d. 
1626-1657), returned from his glorious success in the Dakhan, 
accompanied by all the great men, in wondrous triumph.^ A week later 
(October 9th), hearing that the emperor was to pass near his lodging on 
•his way to take the air at the Narbada, in accordance with the rule that 
the masters of all houses near which the king passes must make him 
a present, Boe took horse to meet the king. He offered the king an Atlas 
neatly bound, saying he presented the king with the whole world. The 
king was pleased* In return he praised Boe’s lodge, which he had built 
43ut of the ruins of the temple and the ancient tomb, and which was one 
of the best lodges in the camp.^ Jeh^ngir left M4ndu on the 24th 
October. On the 30th when Boe started the hill was entirely deserted.^ 
Terry mentions only two buildings at M^ndu. One was the house of 
the Mughal, apparently Biz Bahadur’s palace, which he describes as 
•large and stately, built of excellent stone, well squared and put together, 
taking up a large compass of ground. He adds : We could never see 
■how it was contrived within, as the king’s wives and women were there.''^ 
The only other building to which Ten*y refers, he calls ‘‘ The Grot.” Of 
the grot, which is almost certainly the pleasut-e-'house Nilkanth, whose 
Persian inscriptions have been quoted above, Terry gives the following 
details : To the Mughal’s house, at a small distance from it, belonged a 
very curious grot. In the building of the grot a way was made into a 


. 5 Hoe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 340 - 343. 2 in Kerr’s Travels, IX, 344, 

3 Terry’s Voyage, 377. Terry’s details seem not to agree witii Roe’s who states 
.(Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 344 and Pinkerton’s Voyages, VII’I. 37) ; I was invited to the 
(Irinking, but desired to be excused because there was no avoiding drinking, and their 
Iwjiiors are so hot that they hum out a man’s very bowels. Perhaps the invitation 
Roe declined was to a private drinking party after the public weighing was over, 

^ Roe in Kerr’s Voyage, IX. 347 ; Elphinstone’s History, 494. Kerr {IX. 347) gives 
September 2 hut October 2 is right. Compare Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 39. 

« Ruins of Mcindu, 57, As the emperor must have passed out by the Dehii Gate, 
and as Roe’s lodge was two miles from Baz Bahadur’s palace, the lodge cannot have 
been far from the Behli Gate. It is disappointing that, of his many genial gossipy 
entries Jeh4ngir does not devote one to Roe. The only reference to Roe’s visit is the 
Jndiroct entry (WaJkiat-i-Jeh^ngfri in Elliot, VI. 347) that Jehangk gave one of his 
nobles a coach, apparently a copy of the English coach, with which, to Jehilnglr’s 
^ delight, Roe had presented him. 

^ Roe in Kerr’s toyages, IX. 3l53i’ ‘ 7 Terry’s Voyage, 180. 
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firm rock wliicli Bfio^wed itself on tlie side of tlie Mil canopied over witli 
part of tliat rock. It was a place tliat liad muoli beauty in it by reason 
of the curious -workmansHp bestowed on-it and much pleasure by reason 
of its coolness.^ Besides the fountain this grot has still one of the 
charmingly cool and murmuring scallopped rillstones where, as Terry 
says, water runs down a broad stone table with many hollows like to 
scallop shells, in its passage oTer the hollows making so pretty a murmur 
as helps to tie the senses with the bonds of sleep. 

Bhah Jehdn seems to ha Ye been pleased with M^ndu. He retnrned in 
A.p. 1621 and stayed at Mandu till he marched north against his father 
in A.D. 1622,’^ In March a.d. 1623, Shah Jehdn came out of Mandu 
with 20,000 horse, many elephants, and powerful artillery, intending 
to fight his brother Shah Parwiz.’^ After the failure of this expedition 
Shiih Jehiiii retired to Miinda.^ At this time (a.d, 1623) the Italian 
traveller Dela Valle ranks Mandu with Agra Labor and AhmedaMld, as 
the four capitals, each endowed with an imperial palace and court 
Five years later the great general Kh^n Jehan Lodi besieg'ed Mandu, 
but apparently without success.® Kh^n Jehan Lodfs siege of Mandu 
is interesting in connection with a description of Mandii in Herbert’s 
Travels. Herbert, who was in Gujarat in A.d. 1626, says Mandu is seated 
at the side of a declining hill (apparently Herbert refers to the slope 
from the southern crest northwards to gagar Lake and the Grot or 
hGlkanth) in which both for ornament and defence is a castle which 
is strong in being encompassed with a defensive wall of nearly five 
miles (probably kos that is ten miles) : the whole, he adds, heretofore 
had fifteen miles circuit. But the city later built is of less time yet 
fresher beauty, whether you behold the temples (in one of which 
are entombed four kings), palaces or fortresses, especially that tower 
which is elevated 170 steps, supported by massive pillars and 
adorned with gates and windows very observable. It was built by 
Khan Jehan, who there lies, buried. The confusedness of these details 
shows that . Herbert obtained them second-hand, probably from 
Oorryat’s Master Herbert on Sir T. Roe’s staff. ^ The new city of fresher 
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^ Terry’s Vcwage, 1F1, ^ WikiSt-i-JehAngiri in Elliot, VI, 383. 

^ WAkiat-i-JehAngiri in Elliot, VI, 387., . 

^ Elphinst one’s History, 496*97. Compare Bela Valle (Haldyt Edition, I. 177) 
writing in a.d, 1622, Sultdn Klrarram after his defeat by Jehdngir retired to Mdndn. 

® Bela Valle’s Travels, Haklyt Edition, I. 97, ® Elphinstone’s History, 507. 

" Herbert’s Travels, 84. Corryat’s Master Herbert was as already noticed named 
like the traveller Thomas. The two Thomases were distant relations, both being fourth 
in descent from Sir Richard Herbert of Colebroke, who lived about the middle 'of the 
fifteenth century. A further connection between tbe two families is the copy of compli- 
mentary verses “To my cousin Sir Thomas Herbert,” signed Ch. Herbert, in the 1634 
and 1665 editions of Herbert’s Travels, which are naturally, though somewhat doubtfully, 
ascribed to Charles Herbert, a brother of our Master Thomas. It is therefore probable 
that after his return to England Sir Thomas Herbert obtained the MAiidu details from 
Master Thomas who was himself a winter, the author of several poems and pamphlets, 
Corryat’s tale how, during the water-famine at M4ndu, Master Herbert annexed a 
spring or cistern, and then bound a servant of the Great King who attempted to share in 
its use, shows sidmirable courage and resolution on the part of Master Thomas, then a 
youth of tv^enty years. The details of Thomas in his brother Lord Herbert’s autobio- 
graphy give additional interest to the hero of Go^ryat’s tale of a. Tank, Master Thoma^ 
was born in a.d. 1597- In 3610, when a page to Sir Edward Cecil and a boy of thir- 
teen, in the German War especially in the siege of'Juliers fifteen miles north-east of Aix* 
la-Cbapelle, Master Thomas showed such forwardness as no man in that great arihy 
surpassed. On his voyage to India in. 3617, in a fight with a great Portuguese carrj^cb, 
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beauty is probably a reference to tbe baildings raised and repaired by 
Abdul Karim against Jebangir’s coming, among wMcb tbe chief seems to 
have been the palace now known by the name of Btiz Bahadiir. The 
tower of 170 steps is Mebmnd Khilji’s Tower of Victory, erected in a.d. 
1443, the Khan Jehan being Mehmhd's father, the great minister Khan 
Jehan Aazam Hnmayhn. 

In A.t). 1658 a Raja Shivraj was commandant of MandnA hTo refer- 
ence has been traced to any imperial visit to Mandn during Anraiigzib’s 
reign. But that great monarch has left an example of his watchful care 
in the rebuilding of the Alamgir or Aurangzib Gate, which guards the 
approach to the stone-crossing of the great northern ravine and bears an 
inscription of a.d.1668, the eleventh year of Alamgir’s reign. In spite 
of this additional safeguard thiify years later (a.d, 1696) Mandu wns 
taken and the standard of Udiji Pavar was planted on the battlement.^ 
The Marathas soon withdrew and Malwa again passed under an imperial 
goveimor. In A. i), 1708 the Shia-loving emperor Bahadur Shah I. (a.d. 
1707 - 1712) visited Mtindu, and there received from Ahmeddbad a copy of 
the Kura^n written by Imdm Ali Taki, son of ImdmMusa Baza (a.d. 8l0 - 
829), seventh in descent from Xli, the famous son-in-law of the Prophet, 
the first of Musalmdn mystics^ In a.d. 1717 Asaph Jah Mzam-nl-Mulk 
was appointed governor of Malwa and continued to manage the province 
by deputy till a.d. 1721, In a,d, 1723 Baja Girdhar BaMdur, a Kagar 
Brahman, was made governor and remained in charge till in a.d. 1734 ho 
was attacked and defeated by Chimn4ji Pandit and IJdaji Pavcir.^ Bdja 
Girdhar was succeeded by his relation Bia Bahadur, whose successful 
government ended in a.d. 1733, when through the secret help of the 
local chiefs MalharaoiHolkar led an army up the Bhairav pass, a few miles 
east of Mandu, and at TireUah, between Amjhera and Dhar, defeated 
and slew Dia Bahadur. As neither the next governor Muhammad Khan 
Baugash nor his successor Baja Jai Singh of Jaipur were able to oust the 
Mardthus, their success was admitted in a.d. 1734 by the appointment of 
Peshwa Bajirao (a,d. 1720- 1740) to he governor of Malwa. On his ap- 
pointment (a.d, 1734) the Peshwa chose Anand Rao Pavar as his deputy. 
Anand Bao shortly after settled at Dhar, and since a.d. 1734 Mandu has 
continued part of the territory of the Pavars of Dhar.** In a.d. 1805 
M4ndu sheltered fche heroic Mina B4i during the hiith-time of her son 
Ramchnndra Bao Payar, whose state was saved from the clutches of 


Captain Joseph, in command of Herbert’s ship Gflobe, was killed. Thomas took Joseph’s 
place, forced the carrack aground, and so riddled her with shot that she never floated 
again. To his brother’s visit to India Lord Herbert refers as a year spent with the 
merchants who went from Surat to the Great Mughal, After his" return to England 
Master Thomas distinguished himself at Algiers, capturing a vessel worth £1800. In 
1622, when Master Thomas was in command of one of the ships sent to fetch Prince 
Charles (afterwards King Charles I.) from Spain, during the return voyage certain Low 
Countrymen and Dunkirkers, that is Dutch and Spanish vessels, offended the Prince’s 
dignity by fighting in his presence without his leave. The Prince ordered the fighting 
ships to be separated ; whereupon Master Thomas, with some other ships got betwixt the 
fighters on either side, and shot so long that both Low Countrymen and Dunkirkers 
were glad to desist. Afterwards at divers times Thomas fought with great courage and 
success with divers men in single fight, sometimes hurting and disarming his adversary, 
sometimes driving him away. The end of Master Thomas was sad. Finding his proofs 
of himself undervalued he retired into a private and melaticholy life, and after living in 
this sullen humour for many years, he died about 1642 and was buried in London in 
3t. Martin’s near Charing Cross. 

^ Khafi KhAn in Elliot, YII. 218. ^ Malcolm’s Central India, I. 64. 

^ Malcolm’s Central India, I. IK ^ Malcolm’s Central India, I. 100. 
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! Holkar and Sindhia Toy the establishment of British overlordship in a.d. 

’ 1817.1 

In A.D. 1820 Sir Joim Malcolnt^ describes the Mil-top as a place of religi- 
ous resort occupied by some meudicauts. The holy places oa the MU are 
the sMine of Hosbang Ghori,. whose guardian spirit still scares barrenness 
and other disease fiends-^ and the Be wa or bTarbada Pool, whose holy 
water, according to common belief, preyents the dreaded return of the 
spirit of the Hindu whose ashes are strewn on its surface, or, in the refined 
phrase of the Brahman, enables the dead to lose self in the ocean of being^^ 
In A.D* 1820 the Jama Mosque, Hoshang’s tomb, and the palaces of BAz, 
Bahddur were still fine remains, though sui*rounded with jungle and fast 
crumbling to pieces.® In a*d. 1827 Colonel Briggs say s*^: Perhaps no 
part of India so abounds with tigers as the neighbourhood of the once 
famous city of Mdndn, The capital now deserted by man is overgrown by 
forest and from being the seat of luxury, elegance, and wealth, it has 
become the abode of wild beasts and is resorted to by the few Europeans 
in that quarter for the pleasure of destroying them. Instances have been 
known of tigers being so bold as to carry off troopers riding in the ranks 
of their regiments. Twelve years later (a.d. 1889) Mr. EergussoM 
found the hill a vast uninhabited jungle, the rank vegetation tearing the 
, buildings of the city to pieces and obscuring them so that they could 

I hardly be seen.® Between a.d. 1842 and 1852 tigers are described as 

I prowling among the regal rooms, the half-savage marauding Bhil as eat- 

‘ ing his meal and feeding his cattle in the cloisters of its sanctuaries and 

I the insidious as levelling to the earth the magnificent remains.® 

I So favourite a tiger retreat was the Jahaz Palace that it was dangerous 

: to venture into it unarmed. Close to the very huts of the poor central 

village, near the Jama Mosque, cattle were frequently seized by tigers. 
In the south tigers came nightly to drink at the Sagar lake. Huge bon- 
fires had to be burnt to prevent them attacking the houses.^^ In a.d. 
1888 Captain Eastwick wrote *. At Mdndu the traveller will require some 
armed men, as tigers are very numerous and dangerous. He will do well 
j not to have any dogs with him, as the panthers will take them even 

from under Ms bed.^^ If this was true of Mandu in a.d. 1883 — and is 
' not as seems likely the repetition of an old-world tale— the last ten years 

have wrought notable changes. Through the iuterest His Highness Sir 
; Anand Bao Pavar, K.C.S.I., C.LE., the present Maharaja of Dhar takes 

in the old capital of his state, travelling in M^ndu is now as safe and 
: easier than in many, perhaps than in most, outlying districts. A phgeton 

; can drive across the northern ravine-moat through the three gateways 

' and along the hill-top, at least as far south as the Sea Lake, Large 

stretches of the level are cleared and tilled, and herds of cattle graze free 
” from the dread of wild beasts. The leading buildings have been saved 

from theii’ ruinous tree-growth, the underwood has been cleared, the 
marauding BMl has settled to tillage, the tiger, even the panther, is nearly 


^ Malcolm^s Central India, 1. 106, * Central India, II. 503, 

® Buius of Mdndu, 43 : Marcti 1852 page 34. 

^ Bums of MAnduj 43 : March 1852 page 34, ^ ® Malcolm's Central India, II. 503, 

® Briggs' Earislitaii, IT. 235 note % ^ Indian Architecture, 541, 

® Buins of Mdndu, 9. ® Buins of Mdndu, 9. 

^ Euins of Mdndu, 13, 25, 35. Some of these extracts seem to belong to a Bombay 
Subaltern, who was at Mdndu about A.n, 1842, and some to Captain Claudius Harris, 
who visited the hill in April 1852. Compare Euins of Mindu, 34. 

Murray's Handbook of the Panjdb, 118. 
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Appendix II» as rare as tte wild elepliaiit, and finally its old wliolesonieiiess lias 
The IIill Foet ^^eturned to the air of tke Hll-top. 

OF Mahbit, TMs sketcli notices only the main events and the main buildings. 

IfisTORi\ Even about the main buildings much is still donbtfaL Many inscriptions? 

IS’otices, some in the puzzling interlaced Tughra character, have still to be read® 

AaD, 1820 - 1890. They may bring to light traces of the Mandn Mngs and of thoMnghal 

emperors, whose connection with Mandn, so far as the buildings are 
concerned, is still a blank. The ruins are so many and so widespread 
that weeks are wanted to ensure their complete examination. It may be 
hoped that at no distant date Major Delassean, the Political Agent of 
Dhar, whose opportunities are not more special than his knowledge, may 
be able to prepare a complete description of the hill and of its many ruins 
and writings. 
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HISTOEY OF GUJARAT. 


MARATHA PERIOD. 

A.D. 1760-1819. 

It will be evident from wbat has been related in the Miisalman 
portion of this history that long before 1760^ the Marath^s had a firm 
foothold in Gujarat, and were able to dictate to the local chiefs 
the policy of the Dakhan Court. Long before 1819 too/ Maratha 
influence was on the wane before the rising fortunes of the British. 
Between these two dates however is comprised the whole or nearly 
the whole of the period during which the Mar4thd.s were virtually 
paramount in Gujarat. From each of these two dates the political 
history took a new departure, and on this account they serve respect- 
ively to denote the starting point and terminus of Mardtha supre- 
macy. Most of what took place before 1760 is so interwoven with the 
interests and intrigues of the Muhammadan delegates of the court of 
Dehli that it has been fully described in the history of the Musal- 
m4n Period. It is however necessary, in order to trace the growth 
of Mar4tha power, to briefly set forth in a continuous narrative 
the events in which this race was principally concerned, adding such 
as transpired independently of Musalman politics. This task is 
rendered easier by the very nature of Mardtha policy, which has 
left little to be recorded of its action in Gujardt beyond the deeds 
and fortunes of its initiators and their adherents. 

The connection of the Mardthd,s with Gujarat can be divided by the 
chronicler into the following periods. First, the time of predatory 
ini’oads from 1664 to 1743, befoi*e the leaders of these expedi- 
tions had permanently established themselves within the province. 
Secondly, what may be termed the mercenary period, when the 
Marathas partly by independent action, but far more by a course of 
judicious interference in the quarrels of the Muhammadan officials and 
by loans of troops, had acquii*ed considerable territorial advantages. 
Towards the end of this period, as has been already seen, their aid was 
usually sufficient to ensure the success of the side which had managed 
to secure it, and at last the capital itself was claimed and held by 
them. Then came the time of domination, from 1760 to 1801, during 
which period the G^ikwar influence was occasionally greater than 
that of the Peshwa. From 1802, internal dissensions at the courts 
of Poona and Barcda weakened. the. hold the Mardthfe had on the 
province, and the paramount power had to all intents and purposes 
passed over to the British long before the downfall of B^jirAv 
Peshwa and the final annexation of his rights and territory in ISIO. 
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Shortly aftei% wTaea the Gaikw^r made over to the British the work 
of collecting the tribute from Kathidvdda^ Maratha supremacy came 
to an end. 

The first Maratha force that made its appearance in Gu jard,t was 
led there early in 166 1 by Sivaji. This leader was at the time 
engaged in a warfare with the Mughals, which, however desultory, 
required him to keep up a much larger force than could be supported 
out of the revenues of his dominions. He therefore looked to 
plunder to supply the deficiency, and Surat, then the richest town 
of Western India, was marked down by him as an easy prey. His 
mode of attack ’was cautious. He first sent one Bahirji Nd^ik to spy 
out the country and report the chances of a rich booty, whilst he 
himself moved a force up to Junnar on pretence of visiting some 
forts in that direction recently acquired by one of his subordinates. 
On receiving a favourable report from Bahiiji, ^ivAji gave out 
that he was going to perform religious ceremonies at Isfdsik, and 
taking with him 4000 picked horsemen, he marched suddenly down 
the Ghats and through the Dang jungles, and appeared before Surat. 
There he found an insignificant garrison, so he rested . outside the 
city six days whilst his men plundered at their leisure. On 
hearing of the tardy approach of a relieving force sent by the 
governor of Ahmedabdd, Sivaji beat a retreat with all his booty 
to the stronghold of Ray gad. By the time the reinforcement reached 
Surat, the only trace of the invaders was the emptied coffers of the 
inhabitants. About the same time, or shortly after, the fleet which 
oivd.ji had equipped at Alibdg about two years before came up to 
the mouth of the gulf of Cambay and carried off one or two Mughal 
ships which were conveying to Makka large numbers of pilgrims with 
their rich oblations.^ 

This insult to the Muhammadan religion was enough to incense the 
bigoted Aurangzeb, apart from the additional offences of the sack 
of Surat and the assumption in 1665 of royal insignia by Sivaji. 
He therefore sent an expedition to the Dakhan strong enough to keep 
the Mar4thas for some time away from Gujarat. One of ^iv^ji^s 
officers, however, seems to have attacked a part of the Surat district 
in 1666, and to have got off safely with his spoils. In ^1670, K^iv^ji 
again descended upon that city with about 15,000 men. The only 
serious resistance he experienced was, as before, from the English 
factors. He plundered the town for three days, and only left on 
receiving some information about the Mughals' movements in the 
Dakhan, which made him fear lest he should be intercepted on his 
way back to the country about the Gh^ts. 

6iv^ji left a claim for twelve lakhs of rupees to be paid as a guaran- 
tee against future expeditions. It is possible, hoye ver, that as he does 
not appear to have taken, any immediate steps to recover this sum, 
the demand was made only in accordance with Maratha policy, 


was known as B4b-nl-inakkah or the Gats of Makka on account of its being 
the starting place of t^ ships annually conveying the Muhammadan pilgrims of India 
to the shrme of their Prophet, 
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which looked upon a country once orerrun as tributary^ and assumed 
a right to exercise paramount authority over it by virtue of the 
completed act of a successful invasion.. In 1671 the Mardtha* fleet 
was ordered to sail up the gulf and plunder Broachy and it is 
probablethat Sivaji intended at the same time to levy tribute' from 
Surat/ but the whole expedition was countermanded before the ships 
. sailed... 

The conduct of the military authorities in Gha jar^t with regard 
to this expedition of 1670 was such as to render it highly probable 
that the Mughal leaders were in complicity with the Maidthas in 
order to* gain the favour and support of their leader. Shortly before 
Siv^jfs arrival there had been a large garrison in Surat, appa- 
rently kept there by the governor,, who suspected that some attempt 
on the town would soon be made. This garrison was withdi’awn 
before SiT^jPs attack, and almost immediately after his departure 
5000 men were sent back again. The commanders of the Mughal 
army in the Dakhan were Jasvant Singh the Edhtor chief of Jodhpur 
and prince Muazzam. Jasvant Singh had been viceroy of Gujard-t 
from A.B. 1659 to 1662, and in A.D'; 1671 shortly after ^ivdji^s second 
expedition was re-appointed to that post for three years. He had, 
moreover, been accused of taking bribes from Sivaji duifng the 
operations in the Dakhan. Prince Muazzam, again, had every reason 
for wishing to secure to himself so powerful an ally as Sivaji 
in the struggle for the imperial crown that took place, as a rule, at 
every succession. Aurangzeb, reasoning from his own experiences 
as a son, refused to allow a possible heir to his throne to become 
powerful at court and accordingly sent him against Sivdji with 
an army quite inadequate for such operations. It is thei-efore not 
unreasonable to suppose that if there had not been some previous 
understanding between Sivaji and the Mughal leaders,, the troops 
that were known to be within easy reach of Surat would have been 
found strong and numerous enough either to have repulsed him 
altogether or at learst to have prevented the three days’ sack of the* 
city.:., 

In A.n. 1672 ^ivdji’ took some of the small forts to the south of 
Surat, such as Pdrnera and Bagvdda, now in the Pdrdi sub-division 
of the Surat district, whilst Moro Trimal got possession of the large 
fort of Saler in Baglan, which guarded one of the most frequented 
passes from the Dakhan into Gujardt, The Marathas were thus 
able to command the routes along which their expeditions could most 
conveniently be despatched. 

No further incursion was made till 1675,. in which year a MarMia 
force first crossed the Narbada. On the resumption of hostilities 
between Sivaji and, the Mughals, Has^ji Mohite, who had been made 
Senapati, with the title of Hambirrav, marched up the North Konkan, 
and divided his army into two forces near Surat. One portion 
plundered towards Burhdnpur, the other commanded by himself 
plundered the Broach district. Ten years later a successful 
expedition was made against Broach itself, either preconcerted or 
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The actually led by a younger son of Aurangzeb, wbo had taken refuge 

A witk the Mar^tbas. Broacht was plundered^ and the booty safely 

■ * carried off before the local force could get near the invaders. 

Gujarat was now left free from inroad for some fourteen, years^ 
probably because the attention of the Maratha leaders was con- 
centrated on their quarrels in the Dakhan. 

Eakis In Am. 1699 R^m Raja appointed one of his most trusted officers^ 

by DAbh^de, Rhanderav Diibhade, to collect in B%lan the chauth ^ and sardesh- 

^ ' miikhi imposts which had by that time become regularly instituted. 

This chiefs whose name was afterwards so intimately connected with 
Gujar^tj not only collected all that was due to his master from the 
village olEcers in BdgMn, but also made an incursion into the Surat 
1700-1704 districts on his own account. Between 1700 and 1794 Khanderav 
attempted two expeditions, but was foiled by the vigilance of the 
1705* Mughal authorities. In 1705, however, he made a raid on a large 

scale and got safely across the Narbada, where he defeated two 
Muhammadan detachments sent against him, and got back to Saler 
1706-1711. with his booty. Khander^v now kept bodies of troops constantly 
hovering on the outskirts of Gujarat and along the road to Burhdn- 
pur. He himself led several expeditions into the Ahmed^bM terri- 
tory, and is said to have once got as far as Sorath in the peninsula, 
where however he was repelled by the Musalmdn governor. In 171 1, 
again he was severely defeated by the Mughals near Anklesvar in 
the Broach district, and had to withdraw to the borders of Kh^ii- 
desh. 

In 1713 some treasure was being conveyed from Surat to Aurang- 
dbdd escorted by a large force under Muhammad Tabrizi . The party 
was attacked in the jungles eastof Surat and the treasure carried oft' 
Just before this, Sarbuland Rhdn, the deputy viceroy, on his way to 
take up his office at AhmedAbad, w^s attacked and robbed in the 
wilds of Sdgb5,ra on the north bank of the T5pti. As Khander5,v had 
a short while previous to these occurrences taken up his position near 
Nandod^ in the E^jpipla territory, it is probably to him or to his 
subordinates that these raids are to be attributed. He managed 
by a system of outposts to cut off comm iiui cation between Sural 
and Burhanpur, except for those who had paid him a fee for safe 
conduct. If this charge was evaded or resisted, he appropriated 
one-fourth of the property that the traveller was conveying up 
country* 

As the Burhanpur road was one of those most frequented by both 
pilgrims and merchants,the Dehli authorities were obliged, in 1716, to 
organize an expedition against Dabhade. The leader of the force was 
one Zulfikar Beg, an officer inexperienced in Maratha- warfare. 
Hdbh^de found little difficulty in decoying him into a mountainous 
country, and there completely defeated him with the usual Mardtha 
accompaniment of plunder. 

^ ^ SardesJmmhU or ten per cent on the revenue. The chaiM wm nooiinally 

^ one-fourth, but both these claims were fluctiiating in their proportions to the total 
'revenue. - - '^Now the capital of the Bdja of Rjijpipla. 
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Finding himself once more in the Dakhan, Khanderd,v Dabhdde 
took the opportunity of rejoining the court at Sd.tara, from which he 
had long been absent. He was lucky enough to arrive just as the 
yenapati Mandji Morar had failed on an important expedition and 
was consequently in disgrace. R4ja Shahu, pleased with Ehande- 
ritv’s recent success against the Delhi troops/ divested Mandji of the 
title of Senapatij, and bestowed it upon the more fortunate leader. 

Khander^v remained away from Gujarat for three years, accom- 
pany ing, meanwhile, Bilaji Vishvandth the Peshwa to Dehli, where 
the latter was engaged in negotiations for the confirmation of the 
MarMha rights to ckauth and other tribute from certain districts in 
the Dakhan. 

It is evident that at this time there was no definite claim to 
tribute from Gujard-t on the part of the Mardtha government ; for in 
spite of the intrigues of BdMji and the weakness of the court party 
at Delhi no concessions were obtained with regard to it, although 
the Maratha dues from other parts of the country wei’e fully ratified. 
The grounds on which Bd-laji demanded the tribute from Gujarat 
were that Sh^hu would thereby gain the right to restrain the ex- 
cesses of Mardtha freebooters from the frontier and would guarantee 
the whole country against irregular pillage. The argument was a 
carious one, considering that the most troublesome and notorious 
freebooter of the whole tribe was at the elbow of the envoy, who was 
so strenuously pleading for the right to suppress him. It is probable 
that Baldji foresaw that Khanderav^s newly acquired rank would take 
him for a time from Bag! dn to the court, so that meanwhile an 
arrangement could be made to prevent the growth of any powerful 
chief in the Gujardt direction who might interfere with the plans of 
the central government. The Mardtha statesman was as anxious 
to ensure the subordination of distant feudatories as the Mughals to 
secure the freedom of the Ghat roads to the coast. 

In the redistribution of authority carried out about this time by 
Balaji Vishvandth, the responsibility of collecting the Maratha 
dues^ from Gujardt and Bdgldn was assigned to Khanderav as 
Sendpati or commander-in-chief; but as these dues were not yet 
settled, at least as regards the country below the Ghdts, Khanderav 
seems to have remained with the Peshwa in the field. 

At the battle of Bdldpur, fought against the Nizdm-ul-Mulk, one of 
the officers of Khanderav, by name Ddmaji Gaikwar, so distinguished 
himself that the Sendpati brought his conduct prominently to the 
notice of Rdja Shdhu, The latter promoted Ddmdji to be second in 
command to Khanderdv with the title of Shamsher Bahddur, which 
had been formerly hoime by one of the Atole family in 1692. This 
is the first mention of the present ruling family of Baroda. Before 
many months both Khanderav and Dan>dji died. The former was 
succeeded by his son Trimbakrdv”, on whom his father's title was 
conferred, Pildji, nephew of Ddmdji, was confirmed in his uncle's 
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honours and retired to Gujarat. As soon as he could, collect a suffi- 
ciently strong force, he attacked the Surat district and defeated the 
Musalman coinmander close to the city itself. After extorting from 
him a handsome sum as ransom, PiWji returned eastwards. He 
selected Songad/ a fort about fifty miles east of Surat, as his head- 
quarters, and from thence made continual excursions against the 
neighbouring towns. He once attacked Surat, but although he defeated 
the Mughal leader, he seems to have contented himself with contri- 
butions levied from the adjacent country, and not to have entered 
the town. PiMji soon obtained possession of some strongholds in the 
E^jpipla country between Nandod and.S%bdra, which he fortified, 
as Khanderav Dd,bbade had formerly done. Here he resided as re- 
presentative of the Senapati, whose family had removed for a while 
to the Dakhan. The tribute collected from B%Mn and Gujarat was 
supposed to be transmitted by PiMji to the royal treasury through the 
Peshwa ; but there is no record of these dues having been levied with 
any regulaiuty or even fixed at any special amount. Whilst Trim- 
bakrav was taking an active part in the affairs of his royal patron 
in the Dakhan, PiMji occupied himself in sedulously cultivating the 
goodwill of the border tribes surrounding his residence in Gujarat. 

The year 1723 is noteworthy as being the date of the first im- 
position of the regular Mardtha demand of one-fourth, chauth, and 
one-tenth, sardeshmukM, of the revenue of Gujardt. Whilst Pil4,ji 
was directing his attacks against Surat and the south of the province 
another of Rdja Shahu^s officers, who had been sent up towards 
Mdlwa, entei'ed Gujarat by the north-east, and after .ravaging the 
country round Bohad,^ settled a fixed tribute on the district. 

This officer, ETantd-ji Kadam B^nde, was soon after engaged by one 
of the parties struggling for the viceroyalty of Ahmed^bad to bring 
his cavalry into the province and take part in the civil war. The 
leader of the opposite party, Rustam Ali, enlisted the services of Pil£ji 
G^ikwar. The Nizdm-ul-Mulk, whose influence in the Dakhan was 
very great, managed to detach Pilaji from Rustam Ali^s side. This 
was the easier, as Rustam had already defeated PiMji more than 
once in attacks by the latter against Surat, of which district 
Rustam was governor. There are two different accounts ^ of what 
took place when the rival forces came into action, but both show 
clearly that the Mar^tha leaders acted on both sides with utter 
disregard of their agreements and looked only to plundering the 
Muhammadan camps whilst the soldiers were engaged in battle. 
After the defeat of Rustam, the two Mardtha chiefs joined forces and 
proceeded to levy chauth, of which, tbe Mughal deputy had granted 
Pilaji a share equal to that of his first ally Eantdji. 

This division led to quarx^els and at last to an open rupture 
between the two Mard,tha leaders, which was only patched up by the 


1 On the western skirts of the D^ng forests. 

. 2. Xo w in the British districts. of. the Fanch Mahals. 

3 The Muhammadan account is given in the Musalmdn portion of this history. 
Grant Duff s description differs considerably* 
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grant of tlie diaiitli nortli of tlie MaM river to Kantaji and of tLat 
to tlie soutli to Pilaji, The chief ground of quarrel seems to have 
been the relative position of the Gaikwdr as agent for the Senapati^ 
who had a right to collect all dues from Gujarat^ and of Kantjiji, 
who claimed superior rank as holding his commission direct from 
E^ja Shahu. On hearing of this dispute and the consequent partition 
of the Mard^tha tribute, Trimbakrav D^bhMe himself hastened up to 
Oambaj* with an army, but effected nothing, and seems to have retired, 
leaving Pilaji to look after his interests at Ahmed4bd.d. Both the 
latter, however, and Kantaji soon after withdrew from Gujarat, but 
were within a short period encouraged to return bj the success of a 
raid made by another leader, Antaji Bhaskar, on the north-east 
district. They both joined Hamid Khan in his resistance to the new 
viceroy, but received several checks from the Muhammadan army, 
and after plundering again returned to their strongholds for the 
rainy season. 

Next year they returned for the tribute and plundered as usual. 
The Peshwa Bajird^v then opened for the first time direct negotia- 
tions with the viceroy of Gujarat. The rapid increase of the authority 
of the Brdhman ministers at the Raja’s court in the Dakhan had 
aroused the jealousy of the Mar^tha nobles, amongst whom Trimbakrav 
Dabh^de was one of the most influential, Bdjirdv, being fully aware 
of the fact, and having by this time acquired from the Raja the power 
of acting with foreign powers independently of the throne, determined 
to undermine Trimbakr4v^s authority in Gujarat by aiming at the 
rights said to have been formally granted to him by Hamid Kh^n 
over the country south of the Mahi. He therefore applied to the 
viceroy for a confirmation of the right to levy elmuth and sardesh-- 
mukhi over the whole country, on condition that he would protect it 
f rqm the inroads of Kantaji, Pilaji^ and other irresponsible freebooters. 
The viceroy had still some resources left at his disposal and was 
in hopes that his repeated applications to Dehli for assistance would 
soon meet with a favourable answer. He declined therefore to 
accede to Bdjir^v’s proposals at once, on the grounds that the court 
at Dehli had repudiated th© coneessions made to Pilaji and Kantaji by 
his predecessor's deputy. As however the depredations on the frontier 
caused serious injury both to the revenues and the people, he allowed 
the Peshwa to send a feudatory, Uddji Pavdr, chief of Dh^r, through 
the Mbghal territories to operate against Pilaji. The latter, who was 
fully aware of these negotiations, persuaded Kantdji to join him 
in expelling the agents of the Peshwa party, as it was clear that if 
Pilaji's forces were scattered the way would be open for Udd-ji 
to attack Kantaji himself. The two then proceeded to Baroda and 
after a while drove back Uddji, and occupied Baroda and Dabhoi. 
Here Pilaji remained, and next year Kantaji succeeded in taking 
Ch^mpaner, thus advancing his posts nearer the centre of the pro- 
vince. With such an advantage gained these two chiefs instituted 
raids still more frequently than before. In 'these straits, and finding 
himself utterly neglected by the emperor, the viceroy re-opened 
negotiations with the Peshwa^ who lost no time in sending his 
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brother Chimii^ji Appa with an array through Gujarat. Pefclad 
and Dholka were plundered, but Kantdji was left undisturbed, so 
he took this opportunity of marching to Sorath, where he remained 
for some time extorting tribute. The viceroy agreed formally to 
cede the mrdesmuhhi oi the whole revenue, land and customs (with 
the exception of the port of Surat and the districts attached to it) 
and the chauth of the same district, with five per cent on the 
revenue from the city of Ahmeddb^d. Special clauses were inserted 
in the grant of Ghaufk to suit the convenience of both the Peshwa 
and the vicei’oy. The latter stipulated that ^ as few collectors as 
possible should be kept by the Marathds in the districts under 
tribute, and that no extra demands beyond, the one-fourth should be 
made. He also insisted that the percentage should be calculated on 
the actual collections and not on ike lmmdl or highest sum recorded 
, as having been collected,^ The Marathas were also to support the 
imperial authority and to keep up a body of horse. The Peshwa 
agreed (probably at his own request) to prevent all Maratha subjects 
from joining disaffected chiefs, or other turbulent characters, thus 
receiving the right to suppress Kant^ji and Pil^ji, as well as the 
Bhils and Kolis with whom the latter was on such friendly terms. 

After this agreement was executed, Bajir^v made over part of the 
sardeshmuMi to the Dabh^de, as well as the mokdsa or three-fourths 
of the svardj as settled by Bdlaji Vishvanath. The consideration as set 
forth in the preamble of this agreement was the great improvement 
effected by the Maritha rulers as regards the wealth and tranquillity 
of the Dakhan provinces. This was inserted either to give the 
transaction the appearance of having been executed on the part of 
the emperor (for otherwise the viceroy had no concern in the state 
of the Dakhan), or simply as an expression of gratitude on the part 
of this special viceroy towards the Marathas who had just brought to 
terms the Nizam-ul-Mulfc, his former rival and enemy. It is even 
probable that it was merely intended, as usual with such preambles, 
to veil the forced nature of the treaty. 

The hostile movements of the Pratinidhi in the Southern Maratha 
Country induced the Peshwa to return to the Dakhan. Kantdiji 
returned from Sorath to Champdner, plundering part of the viceroy^s 
camp on his way, Trimbakrav Ddbh^de, jealous of the interference 
of the Peshwa in the affairs of Gujardt, began to intrigue with other 
chiefs to overturn the power of the Brdhman ministers. 

As soon as Nizam-uPMulk became aware of this discontent on the 
part of Trimbakrav, of whose power he was well informed, he 
proposed to assist him by an attack on the Peshwa from the east, 
whilst the Marathas operated in another direction. Trimbakrav was 
successful in his overtures with Pilaji Gdikwd,r, the Bande, the 
Pavers, and a few other chiefs resident in Kh^ndesh or the north 
Dakhan. The troops sent by them to join his standard soon amounted 



1 The Mardtha practice was to base their demands ou the standard or tanhlia 
.assessment (which .was seldom if , ever collected), so that hy this means they evaded* 
all possibility of claims against them for over- collections. 
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to 35,000 men, who wei^e collected in Gujai4fc. He then gave out :Xhe 

that he was bent on rescuing the Mai'atha Baja from the thraldom in MAratfias, 
which he was being kept by the Brahmans. The Peshwa, who had 1760 -I 8 ia 

discovered the intercourse between Trimbakrav and the Nizdm, pro- 
claimed this treason on the part of the Dabh^de as a royal officer, v 
and stated that the malcontents were only planning the partition 
of the inheritance of Shivdji between the Baja of Kolhapur and 
themselves. As soon as lie found the Nizamis ti’oops were on the 
inareh, he collected bis picked men and advanced on the Dabhade in 
Gujarat. *■ ' 

The Peshwa^s army was inferior in numbers but consisted of better Defeat of tlie 
trained men. He closed’ at once with the allies near Dabhoi, and , Allies, 
easily defeated the undisciplined forces of the Pavdrs and Bande. 

The Dabhdde’s army, however, had more experience of regular 
warfare and made a stand. But a stray shot killed Trimbakniv.as ■ 
he was endeavouring to rally the forces of his allies, and as usual 
in such engagements, the loss of the leader disheartened the army. 

Utter confusion ensued, in which many of the nobles fell, others ran 
away, and the Peshwa, without the necessity of pushing further his 
advantage, made good his retreat to the Dakhan. The Nizam, who 
was in pursuit, only managed to capture some of the baggage with the 
rear guard as it was crossing the TSpti near Surat.^ 

Safe again in the Dakhan, the Peshwa at once began negotiations 
with both the Nizdm and the adherents of Trimbakrav Dabhdde. He 
recognized -the rights of the former to some possessions in Gujarat 
independent of the viceroy of Ahmeddbad, and agi^eed to farther his 
designs of severing the Dakhan from the possessions of the emperor. 

He* conciliated the Dabhade family by establishing at Poona an • 
annual distribution of food and presents to Brahmans such as had • 
formerly been the practice in the native village of Khanderav.^ This 
institution was known as Dakshind. 

Bdjirav acquiesced also in the general tendency amongst Mardthds 
of all offices to become hereditary, and conferred the title of Sena- 
pati on Teshvantrav the ^ minor son of the deceased Trimbakrdv. 

The widow Umdbdi became guardian, and Pildji Gaikwdr deputy or 
in Gujardt. Thi^ latter appointment seems, to have been 
made by the Peshwa and not by the Ddblidde, for Pildji received at 
the same time a new title, namely that of Send Kkds Kliel or 
commander of the special band or perhaps the household brigade. 

He was also bound on behalf of the Sendpati to respect the Peshwa^s 
rights in Malwa and^Gujardt, and to pay half the collections from 
the territory he administered to the royal treasury through the 
minister. A provision was also inserted with regard to future 
acquisitions. This reciprocal agreement was executed at the special 
command of the Maratha Baja Shdhu, who had not yet quite 
abrogated his authority in favour of the Peshwa. Pilaji after these 
negotiations retired to Gujarat,* “ : 


^ At Gala about twelve miles above Surat in tbe territory of the Gdikwdr. 
^T^legaou m the north-west of Foona, now a station bn the railway to Bombay. 
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His inflaence amongst the Bhils and other troublesome races 
dwelling in the wild parts of the eastern frontier made Pilaji an 
object of hatred and fear to the Mughal viceroy, who had him 
assassinated by one of his adherents whilst the latter was pretend- 
ing to whisper some important and confidential news in Pilaji’s ear. 
This event took place, at Ddkor in the Kaira district. The follow- 
ers of the Gaikwd,r slew the assassin and retired south of the Mahi. 
They were driven by the Mughals out of Baroda, but continued 
to hold Dabhoi. Ddm^ji Gaikw4r/ son of PiMji, was at this time 
prowling round Surat watching for an opportunity of interfering in 
the disturbed affairs of that town. One of the candidates for the 
governorship had offered him- oneffonrth the revenue of the city 
for his assistance^ but the expedition was deferred on account of 
the appointment of a rival by the emperor. Daniaji therefore was 
preparing to act on his own account independently of his ally. The 
news of his fathePs assassination, however, took him northwards. 
He found that the Des^i of Pddra near Baroda had stirred up the 
Bhils and Kolis to revolt, in order to give the relations of Pildji a 
chance of striking a blow at the murderers of their deceased leader. 
Umdb4i Dabhade, too, bent on the same errand, mpved down the 
Ghd,ts with an army. The Mard-thds were bought off, however, by 
■ the viceroy and peace was i*estored for a while. 

In this year also J^doji, a younger son of Trimbakrav, made an 
expedition to collect tiubute through Gujarat as far as Sorath. Next 
year Mddhavrav Gdikwd.r, brother of PilAji, obtained possession of 
Baroda during the absence of Sher Khfiii Babi the governor. Since 
that date this town has b,een the capital of the Gaikwar family. 
Sindia and Holkar soon afterwards joined the chief of Idar against 
the Musaim^n deputy, and extorted from the latter a considerable 
sum as ransom. 

IJmabai had recognized Damaji as her agent in succession to 
* Pilaji ; but as she’required Ddmaji in the Dakhan the latter had been 
obliged to leave in his turn a locum tenens xn Gujarat. There 
ensued quarrels between' this deputy, named Rangoji, and Kantaji 
Kadam '^hich brought Dd-maji back again, and after obtaining from 
the Muhammadan viceroy, who had- espoused the cause of Kantdji, 
,a grant of one-fourth the revenues of the country north of the Mahi 
he went as usual to Spi’ath* Kantaji Kadam^ who as a partisan 
of the Peshwa was hostile to the Senapati, harassed the country 
within reach of his frontier. Damdji, meanwhile, had again pro- 
ceeded to the ‘Dakhan, where Umdbai was intriguing against the 
Peshwa and required all the help she could obtain to further the 
ambitious schemes she was devising in the name of her halfwitted 
soil*. ^ His deputy Rangoji, by demanding a heavy price for his aid 
at a time when an aspirant to the viceroyalty of Ahmeddbdd was in 
distress, managed to secure for the Mardthas half the revenue of 
Gtijardt with certain exceptions. 

Ddmdji -then moved into Gujardt again, and on his way. to join 
Rangoji extorted. Rs* 7000 from the’ English at Surat as a 
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guarantee against plundering theih. The events o£ this year have Th& 

been detailed in full in the history of the Musalmdn Period. After * 

getting possession of a great part of the city of Ahmeddbad the /60-18K 

Slarathds, by their . oppressive ruloj excited a rising amongst the 

Musalman inhabitants.- Similar quarrels and subsequent • recon- . 

ciliations took place between 1739 and 1741^ the Masalmans 

distrusting the Marathas^ yet not daring to attempt to oust them. 

Damajij on his way back from one of his Sorath expeditions^ laid 

siege to Broach, which was held by a Muhammadan ofHcer direct 174b 

from the viceroy of the Dakhan.^ As the latter personage was still 

regarded by the Mardtha chiefs as a possible ally against the 

Peshwa, Damaji at once obeyed the request of the - Nizdm to raise 

the siege, but probably obtained a promise of future concessions such 

as he had acquired at Surat. 

Rangoji in. the ' absence . of Damdji took up his residence in ' 3743 . 

Borsad. There he fell into several disputes with the Muhammadan 
officials/ in the cfi>urse of. one of which he. was taken prisoner, but 
escaped the next year (1743). Meanwhile Ddmaji had joined with 
Rdghoji Bhonsle in. attacking the. Peshwa. Whilst Rdghoji was 
preparing his army in the east, Damaji made a feint against 
Mdlwa, which had the desired effect of withdrawing a large portion 
of the ministerial army. The Gaikwar’s ti'oops retreated without 
giving battle, but to prevent any future junction between Ddmaji 
and the Bhonsl6 party in Ber^r, Bdlaji Peshwa confirmed the 
Pavar family in their claims to Dhdr, which had never been acknow- 
ledged as their territory since the defection of the Pavers to the 
Babhade party in 1731. It is worth remarking that though the 
rank of Sendpati had appai^ently been^ made hereditary in the , * 

Dabhade family (for the owner of the title was quite unfit for the 
command of an army), the Ghprpade family applied at this time to 
have it restored to them on the gix)und that it once had been held 
by one of their house. The Peshwa, however, managed to semre 
their alliance by a grant of land, and their claims to the chief 
command of the army seem* to have been waived. 

Por the next two years the Mardtha force in Gujar# under 1743-44. 
Rangoji and Devaji Td,kpar was employed by >the Musalmans in their 
quarrels regarding the viceroyalty. The Mar^tha practice of appoint- 
ing deputies gives rise to some confusion -as to the negotiations 
that took place about this time between the * Gaikw^r^s party a^pd 
the rival candidates for the office of subhedar. For instance, 

Umabai Dabhade had appointed the Gdikw^r family as her agents- 
in-chief, but the principal members of that house were absent in 
the Dakhan. Damaji Gdikwdr had appointed Rangoji, who in his 
turn left one'Krishnaji in charge of the Maratha share of the city of 
Ahmedabad. On the departure, however, of DAm^ji from Gujarat, 

Umd,bd;i left Ramaji as her agent. R^maji,' who seems to have 


^Broacli was constituted part oftlie personal estate on. liis resigning tlie 

riceroyalty ill 1722, ' * ' * • 
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been employed preYionsly by followed the example of his 

predecesors and placed one EamcharLdrain charge at Ahmedabad. 
There does not appear to have been any direct agent of the Peshwa 

in Gujarat at this time. 

On Khanderdv Gdikwd.i'^s return from the Dakhan he demanded 
the acounts of the tribute from Rangoji^ and not being satisfied with 
this agent confined him in Borsad and appointed one Trim bakrav 
in his place. Umab^i caused Eangoji to be set at liberty and sent to 
her in the Dakhan/ after which she reappointed him her agent. He 
expelled Trimbakrav from Ahmedabdd, but was attacked by Krish- 
ndjiand Gang^dhar^ two other late deputies. Dam^Ji and Khande- 
rJiv were obliged at last to come to Gujarat and summon all these 
deputies to their presence, A private arrangement was concluded 
under which Khandei4v Vras allowed by Damaji to keep Nadiad and 
Borsad as a private estate and to act as the Gaikwir^ deputy at 
Baroda. Eangoji was to live at IJmreth when not on active service. 
Gang^dhar and Krishndji were censured and foi'biSden to engage in 
any independent alliances with the Muhammadan leaders. 

After this Dam^ji sent a general named Kanoji Takpar to collect 
the Sorath tribute whilst he himself retired to Songad. 

Eangoji returned to Ahmedd<bad, and not long after began to 
quarrel with the viceroy about the Maritha share in the revenue of 
the city ceded in 172^ # 

In A.n. 1747 Keddrji Gaikwdr^ cousin of Ddmdji, was asked by 
Syed Achchan, an aspirant to the governorship of Surat/ to assist 
him in maintaining possession of that city. Before Keddrji could 
reach Surat the disputes aS to the succession had been settled by 
negotiations, and the aid of Mar^tha troops was no longer 
required. Ked^rji, however, finding himself in a position to dictate 
terms, demanded three lakhs of rupees for the aid that he was 
prepared to give, and as the Surat treasury could not afford to pay 
this sum in cash, one-third of the revenues of Surat was promised 
to the Gdikwar. 

Eangoji meanwhile attacked Harib4 adopted son of Kliande- 
r^y Gaikwd,r, and recovered from him the town and fort of Borsad, 
which had been seized during' the time that Eangoji had been occupied 
with his disputes^ in Ahmedabad, Khanderav and Dainaji both 
turned against him and captured the fort after a long siege. 
Eangoji. w'as then again imprisoned, and not released until the nest 
year when the Peshwa sent a body of troops into Gujarat. In 1748 
Umabai, widow of Trimbakrav Dilbhfide, died, leaving one-fidburav 
guardian of Teshv4ntr^v her son. Partly through the solicitations 
of Khanderav, who had private influence with the D^bh4des, partly 
from the fact of previoug possession; Dam^ji was confirmed as deputy 
01 the Marathd,s in Gujarat; He there began to collect an army as 
quickly as possible, in order to co-operate with Eaghundth Bhonsle 
Peshwa, in answer to an appeal by Sakvdrbai, widow of 
bnahu, to support the throne against the ministers, and to secure the 
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succession of ^ambh^ji to tlie Sat^ra kingdom. The Pesliwa, aware 
of Ddmaji^s ill-will towards himself, did his best to foment disturb- 
ances in ’Gujarat and to extend his own influence the.re so as to 
keep Damaji away from the Dakhan. 

The Peshwa accordingly entered into some negotiations with Ja wan 
Hard Khan, then in *power at Ahmedab^d, but was nnable to lend 
substantial aid in Gujarat against Damaji^s 'agents, as the whole 
Maratha power was required in the Dakhan to operate against the 
son of the late Niz^m-ul-Mulk. 

Next year D^m^ji, at the request of Tdrabi.i, guardian of Ram 
Raja, ascended the Salpi ghdt with a strong force, defeated the 
Peshwa^s army, and advanced as far as Sat^ra, From’ this position he 
was forced to retire, and whilst in treaty with the' Peshwa was 
treacherously seized by the latter and put into prison. BiiMji at once ■ 
demanded arrears of tribute, but Damaji declined to agree to any 
payment, on the ground that he was no independent chief but only 
the agent of the Senapati. He therefore refused to bind his principal 
or himself on account of what was due from his princijpal. Balaji 
then imprisoned all the members of the Gaikwar and DabhMe 
family that were at that time in the Dakhan. 

The state of Surat was at this time such as to afford a good opportu- 
nity to the Peshwa to obtain a footing there independently of the 
English or of Damaji. He had receDtly had dealings with the former 
in the expeditions against Angria of Kolaba, and as the merchants had 
found him one of the. most stable and powerful rulers of the country, 
they were willing to treat with him for the future security of their 
buildings and go’ods in Surat. Taking Sd vantage of Damd,ji’s confine- 
ment, Balaji sent Ragunathrav to Gujarat. ThisTeader, afterwards 
so well known as Raghoba, - took possession of a few tdlukas in 
the nprth-east of the province, but was recalled to the Dakhan 
before he could ' approach Surat.. Jawan Mard Khau also took 
advantage of Dd.m^ji^s absence to make an expedition into Soratli 
^nd Kathid,vMa where the Gdikw^r family had now established 
themselves permanently. 

The news of these two expeditions made Damaji very eager* to 
return to his province; and as he had full information as to Balaji^s 
plans with regard to Gujardt, he bribed freely, and in order to 
regain his liberty consented. to much harsher terms than he would 
otherwise have done. He agreed to maintain an army for defence 
and collection purposes in Gujarat, as well as to furnish a contingent 
to the Peshwa’s army in. the Dakhan, and to contribute towards the 
support of the Raja, now in reality a state-prisoner dependent. upon 
the wishes of his minister. The Gdikwar was also to furnish the 
tribute due on account of the Ddbhdde family, whom the Peshwa 
was apparently trying to oust from the administration altogether. 
After deducting the necessary expenses of collection and defence, 
half the surplus revenue was to be handed over to the Peshwa. 
Even after acceding to all these proposals, the Gaikwdr was -not at 
once released. The Peshwa protracted the negotiations, as he had 
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to contend against, a factions court party in whose counsels he knew 
Ddmdji would play a leading part when once set at liberty. At last, 
however, after agreeing to a final request that he would assist 
Raghundthrav against Surat, Ddmaji was allowed to go. There was 
at this time one Pdndurang Pant levying tribute on behalf of the 
Peshwa in Cambay and AhmeddbM. The Nawab of Cambay, not 
having any reason to like or trust his neighbour the GaikW' ar, had 
persuaded the Peshwa at the time the partition of the Mar^tha 
rights over Gujarat was being, settled at - Poona, to take Cambay 
into his share of the province. The Nawab bought off the agent of 
his a.lly with a present of guns and cash. The ruler of Ahmedabad 
also came to terms with the Marathas, so Pandiirang was at liberty, 
to go and see if he could find equal good fortune' in Sorath. 

Damaji now came back with a fresh army, which was soon rein- 
forced by Eaghun^thrav- They marched towards Ahmeddbad, and 
Jawfo Mard Khdn was too late to intercept tbqm before they 
.invested the capital. He managed, however, by a bold movement 
to enter the town, but after a long siege was obliged to capitulate 

* and march out with the honours of war. The Marathds* conferred 
on him an estate in the north-west of Gujarat, which, hoAvever, was 
recovered by them some time afterwards. 

After taking possession of Ahmedabad in April 1753, Raghu- 
n^thrav went to Sorath, and on his return extorted a large sum as 
tribute from the Naw^b of Cambay. He left a deputy in Ahmedd- 
b^d, who marched against the same chief again in 1754, but on this 
occasion he could levy no tribute. As the ISawd^b had 'firmly 
established himself and coh^derably enlarged his - dominions, the 
Peshwa's deputy marched against him in person a second time, but. 
was defeated and taken prisoner. The. nominee of Raghunathrdv 
procured his release, and the Peshwa’s deputy continued to demand 
arrears of tribute for his master till he obtained an agreement to 
pay at a future date. He then* retired to the Daklian, and the 
Nawab, taking advantage of the lull to strengthen his army, cap- 
tured Ahmedabad from the Maratha garrison and established hiiur 
self in the city. After a while Damaji and .Khauderd,v Gaikwar, 
with an agent sent direct by the Peshwa, arrived before the town 
and commenced a siege: It was not until April 1757 that, the 
. Mardithas again entered the city. The Nawab surrendered after 
the Marathds had fully ratified the conditions he himself had 
proposed. 

Say^jirav, son of Dd-mdji, remained in Ahmedabad on behalf of 

* his father, and the Peshwa^s agent Saddshiv put in a deputy in his 
turn and went himself to Surat. Here he was soon joined, by 
Saydji, who had to an^ange. the shares of* the tribute in accordance 
with the partition treaty of 1751. Next year a body of Mardtha 
troops was sent to the aid of .the Ed-v of Kaclih, who was engaged 
in an expedition against Thatta in Sindh. Sadashiv lent the Nawab 
of Cambay some money* on the part of the Peshwa to enable him to 
liquidate the arrears of pay due to his army, but a year afterwards 
the Maratha army appeared at the town g'ates with a demand foi' 
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two years’ arrears of tribute in full^ amounting to Rs. 20^000. Tlie 
■Nawab managed to raise tbis sum/ and tbe‘ Mardtlias moyed south. 
Dam^ji was at this time in Poona. 

The Peshwa had supported Syed Achchan of Surat with the view 
of putting hini under an obligation so as to secure some future 
advantages^ and this year lent him some troops as a bodyguard. 
The Nawab of Cambay, who was also indebted to the ministerial 
party, left his dominions to pay a visit to the Peshwa at Popna. 
Khanderdv meanwhile plundered Lunav^da and Idar, whilst 
Sayajirav was similarly engaged in Sordth. 

Damaji Gaikwar 'accompanied the Peshwa to Delhi> and was one 
of the few Maratha leaders that escaped after the defeat at P^Cnipat. 
On his return to Gujarat he successfully opposed an expedition- 
by the Nawab of Cambay against B^lasinor and re-took the estates 
of Jawan Hard Khd.n. He also strengthened his position in Sorath 
and K'Sthiavada*against the Peshwa? s party. 

The Peshwa, being hard pressed by his rival the -Nizam, began in 
• this year to make overtures to the East India Oompany^s officer's in 
•Bombay, with a view to getting the aid of European artillery and 
gunners. He at first offered to give up a valuable tract of land in 
Jarnbusar. But the English would accept no territory but the island 
of Salsette, the tpwn of Bassein, and the small islands in the harbour 
of Bombay. These the Maratha government declined to give up, so 
.negotiations were broken off. . 

Next year Raghunathrdv, as guardian of the son of B^laji, named 
MadhavravV who was still a minor, conferred the title of Sen^pat.i on 
one of the Jadhav family who had formerly borne it. The adminis- 
tration of Gujarat, however, which had always accompanied the 
title when held by the DahhMe family, was left practically in the 
hands of Daindji, and no mention of any transfer of it was’ made at 
-the time Jadhav was appointed commander-in-chief, * Discontented 
with the ' empty honour , thus conferred, Rdmchandra, the new 
Sen^pati, joined the Nizam’s party, and on account of this defection 
the Peshwa, two years afterwards, cancelled the . appointment and. 
restored the office to -the Gborpade family, one of whose members 
had held it long before. This put an end to the connection of 
'Gujarat with the chief ’military dignity of the -Maratha state. 

After Mddhavi’^v Bal^ji came of age he had constantly to be on 
this guard against the plots of his uncle Raghunathr^v, who had 
refused to accept the share in the government offered him by the 
young Peshwa. Raghunathrdv, perhaps instigated by his wife, had 
no doubt great hopes of obtaining a share in the whole power of the 
administration, and suspecting iMdhavrdv to be aware of his designs, 
looked upon all the overtures made by the latter as intended in 
some way or other to entrap him. He therefore collected an army 
of some 15,000 men in B^lan and Ndsik, and hoping to be joined 
on his way by Janoji Bhonsle, advanced towards Poona. In his 
army was GovindMv, son of Di;maji G^ikw^r, with a detachment of 
his father’s troops. The Peshwa, without giving Jdnoji time to effect 
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a junction witli Raglinndtlirav^ even if lie had been prepared to do 
so, defeated his nncle^s army at Dhorap, a fort in the Ajunta range, 
and carried off R^ghoM and Govindrav to Poona, where they were 
placed in confinement* 

Not long after this action Damfiji died. He had brought the 
fortunes* of the G^ikwdr house to the highest pitch they ever reached 
and not long after his death the family influence began to. decline. 
It was his personal authority alone that was able to counteract the 
usual tendency of quasi-independent Maratha states to wai-ds disinte- 
gration, especially when they are at a distance from the central power. 
Khanderdv and Saydjir^v had shown frequent signs of insubordi- 
nation (as for instance in their espousal of the cause of Rangoji) and 
a desire to establish themselves in an independaiit position, but the 
sng-acity of Damdji foresaw the advantage such a partition would 
give an enemy like the Peshwa, and his tact enabled him to. preserve 
unity in his family, at least in resistance to what .he showed them 
to be their common foe. 

The quarrel for the succession that arose on Ddmaj’s death was the 
first step towards the breaking up of the G^ikwar s power. D^mdji 
had three wives. By the first he had Govindrav, who however was 
born after Saydjir^v, the son by the second wife. His sons by the 
third wife were Man^ji and Fatesingh. Gqvindrav was in confine- 
ment at Poona near the court, and therefore in a position to offer 
conditions for the confirmation of his rights without loss of time. 

In the Hindu law current amongst Marath^s, there are to be found 
precedents in favour of the heirship of either Govindrav or Sayajirav, 
Some authorities, support the rights of the son of the first wife 
whether he be the eldest or not, others again regard simply the 
age of the claimants, deciding in favour of the first born, of whatever 
wife he may be the son. RAmrav Shasfcri, the celebrated adviser of 
Madhavrd^v Peshwa, is said to have expressed an opinion in favour 
of the rights of Sayajirav. Govindrav, however, was on the spot 
where his infloence could be used most extensively. Sayaji, more- 
over, was an idiot and a puppet in the hands of his half brother 
Fatesingh. Govindrav applied at once for investiture with the title 
of Sena-Khas-Khel. A payment of 50|- Mkhs of rupees to the 
Peshwa on account of arrears of tribute and a fine for his conduct iu^ 
taking part with Rdghob^ was a strong argument in his favour, and 
when he agreed to a tribute previously demancled from his father 
of Rs. 7,79,000yearly and to maintain a peace contingent at Poona 
of 3000 horse, to be increased by a thousand more in time of war, 
there could be little doubt as to the legitimacy of his claim, and 
he was duly invested with his father’s title and estate. 

For reasons not apparent Saj4ji’s claims were not brought forward 
till nearly two years later. ’ Govindrav had never been allowed to 
join his charge in Gujai^at, so that he could exercise no interference 
in that direction,, and the court affaii*s in the Dakhan left perhaps 
little time iox the disposal of Sayajirdv's application, even if it had 
‘been made. Sayd^jihad entrusted his interests to Fatesingh, a man ’ 
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of Gotisiderable ability, wlio came at once to Poona to get a retersal 
of tbe recognition of Govindr^¥. The Pesliwa was glad to have this 
^pportimity of undoing so much of D^mijfs '^ork and dividing the 
'Gailavar 'family against Itself, so using the verdict of Rdm Shastri 
as his weapon, he cancelled the former grant in favour of Govindrav, 
and appointed • Say ajirdv with Patesingh as hi^ mutdlik or deputy-. 
The latter, by agreeing to pay an extra sum of* 6^ lakhs of rupees 
annually, got permiw^sion to retain the Popna contingent of G^iltvvar 
horse in Gujarat, on the pretext thah^otindrdv would probably 
attack his brothers on -the earliest opportunity. Thus, whatever 
happened, all went to the profit of the Peshwa’s party and to the 
injury of the tax-paying Gujarat ryot. 

Fatesingh retired in triumph to Baroda, and opened negotiations 
with the English in Surat, as- he had been endeavouring to do for a 
year past without success. In January 1773, however, he succeeded . 
in getting an agreement from the Chief for Affiiirs of the British 
Nation in Surat, that his share in the revenues of the town of Broach^ 
which had been taken by storm in 1772 by the English, should not 
be affected by the change of masters. In the same year Nard-yanrav 
Peshwa was murdered- and Rdghob^ was invested by the titular 
king at SAtara with the ministerial tobe of honour. Govindr^v 
G^ikwar, still in Poona, reminded the new Peshwa of the good 
offices of the Gaikwar family, at Dkorap and -elsewhere, and found 
means of getting reinstated as Sena-Khas-KheL In 1774 he set 
out for Gujarat, and collecting a fair nunaber of adherents on his 
Way, ho attacked Patesingh. After various’ engagements of little 
importance, the latter found himself shut into the city of Baroda, 
which was invested by Govindrav in January 1775. 

In the meantime Raghob^- had been driven from power by the 
intrigues of Brahmans of a diffei*ent class from that to which he 
belonged, headed by the afterwards well-known Nana Phadnis. 
The ex- Peshwa first betook himself towards Malwa, where he hoped 
to be joined or at least assisted, by Holkar and S India. As soon 
however as he got together some scattered forces he marched down 
the T^pti and opened negotiations with the English through Mn 
Gambler, the chief at Surat.* The Bombay Government at once 
demanded the cession of Bassein, Salsette, and th.e adjacent islands. 
Raghoba refused, partly, in all probability, on $,ccount of the pride 
felt by the Maracha soldiery in their achievements before Bassein at 
the time of the great siege-. He however off ei'ed valuable territory 
in Gujarat, yielding a revenue of about eleven lakhs, and to pay six 
Mkhs down and 1| lakhs monthly for the. maintenance of a European 
contingent with artillery. The English at Bombay Were debating 
.whether this offer should not be accepted when news reached them 
that the Portuguese Were about to organise an expedition to re-take 
Bassein. Negotiations with-R^hob^ were hastily broken off and a 
small force sent to foi*estall the rival Europeans. Before the end of 
1774, both Th^na and Versova fort in S4Isette had been 'taken. 

Raghoba now heard that Sindia and Holkar had been bought 
over by the ministerial party and would not come to his assistance. 
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Quickly moving kis foree down the river lie reached Baroda in 
January 1775 with 10^060 horse and.400foot. He joined Goyindrav 
in investing that town^ but sent meanwhile an agent to re-open the 
discussion of his proposals in the Bombay Council,, This agent was 
captured by a party of PatesingFs horse whilst he was out on an 
expedition near P^rn era on behalf of Govindr4v. On his release he 
repaired to Surat and took steps to get a treaty of alliance signed as 
soon as possible. * ^ 

The ministerial’ ' army of 30,000 men under Haripant Phadke 
entered Gujarat and obliged Govindrav and Rdgliob^ to raise the 
siege of Baroda and to retire towards the Mahi. . PatesingFs force 
then joined Haripant. An attack on all sides was made (Feb. 17th). 
Rdghoba, who was in the centre^ was first charged^ and before 
Govindrav and Khander^v Gdikwdr could come to his assistance his 
best officers were ‘wounded^ some of his Arab mercenaries refused 
to fight as large arrears of pay were due to them^ and he was defeated on 
both flanks. He fled to Cambay with only. 1000 horse ; whilst the 
two Gaikwars and Mandji Sindia (Phadke) led the rest of the scattered 
army to Kapadvanj, where it was again set in order. The Jfawdb of 
Cambay, fearing lest the Mar^tha army should come in pursuit^ shut 
the town gates on the fugitive and refused to give him shelter. 
Mr. Malet^ chief of the English residents, who had been informed of 
the negotiations in progress between his Government and Raghobd^ 
contrived to get the ex- Peshwa conveyed privately to Bhavnagar and 
'from thence by boat to Surat. Here he arrived on February 23rd/ 

The stipulations of the treaty negotiated by Narotamdas, agent 
of Raghobil, and the Bombay Government were: The English 
to provide a force of 3000 . men, of which 800 were to be Europeans 
and 1700 natives, together with .a due proportion of artillery. 
In return for this E^ghobd, still recognized as Peshwa, was to 
cede in perpetuity . Sdlsette, Ba^ssein and the islands, Jdmbnsar, and 
Oipad. He also made over an assignment of Rs. 75,000 out of 
the revenues of Anklesvar, the remaining portion of which district, 
together with Amod, Hansot, and Balsar was placed under British 
management as security for the monthly contribution of 1-| lakhs for 
the support of the troops in his service. He also promised to procure 
• the cession of the Gaikwar’s share in the revenues of Broach. Sundry 
other provisions (dealing with different parts of the Maratha 
dominions) were inserted, Eaghob^ being treated throughout as the 
representative of the Maratha kingdom. This treaty was signed on 
March 6th, 1775, at Surat, hnfc on the previous day there had been 
a debate in the Council, at Bombay as to the propriety of continuing 
to support Edghob^., as the news from Gujarat made the British 
authorities doubtful whether the contingent they had already sent to 
Surat was enough to ensure success. 

Just before the treaty was drawn up, at the end of February Lieut.- 
Colonel Keating had been despatched, in command of 860 European 
infantry 800 sepoys 80 European artillerymen and 60 gun lascars with 
others, in all about 1500 men, ready for active service. This force 
landed at Surat fouf days after Eaghoba had arrived from Bhavnagar. 
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Before receiving this token of the intention of the British to support 
Raghobi, the Nawdb had treated the latter simply as a fugitive, but 
upon finding that the Bombay Government had determined to make 
the ex-Peshwa their ally, he paid the customary visits and offered 
presents as to a superior. 

When the news reached Surat that Govindriiv’s troops and the 
rest had been reorganized at Kapadvanj, it was determined to effect 
a junction with them by landing Colonel Keating’s detachment at 
Cambay and from thence marching porlh. 

' Considerable delay occurred in carrying out the first part of this 
proposal, First of ail Raghobd, detained the army at Dumas^ whilst 
he paid a visit of ceremony to the frequented temple of Bhimpor 
in the neighbourhood. Then again, the convoy met with contrary 
winds the whole way up the gulf, and it was not till March I7th that 
the contingent landed. The Kawab, accompanied by the British 
Resident, paid ’a visit- of ceremony .and presented’ viamrdnds to 
E4ghoba as a sort of atonement for his previous discourtesy and 
neglect. The Marithas, however, knowing that this change of tone 
was entirely dhe to the presence and alliance of the Europeans, 
paid much more attention to the latter than to the Muhammadans. 

The British contingent encamped at a place called N4r4yan- 
Sarovar, just north of the town. Here- they waited until .the 
reinforcement from Bombay ' arrived, bringing the whole force up to. 
the complement stipulated for in the treaty. -RaghobA’s army under 
Govindrdv G4ikw4r was reported to be moving southwards, and 
Colonel, Keating agreed to let it pass the S4barmati river before 
joining it. Meanwhile 'the enemy, said to number40,000 infantry and 

12.000 cavalry, marched north to intercept Govindrav. • The latter, 
however, by forced marches succeeded in crossing the S^barmati 
befoi-e.the arrival of the ministerial army, and encamped a few miles 
north-east of Cambay at a place called Darmaj or Dara. Here- 
Colonel Keating joined him about tie middle of April, 

Govindr4v^s army consisted of about 8000 fighting men and- 
nearly 18,000 camp followers. These latter^were chiefly Pindhdris 
who used' to attach themselves to the camp of one of the Mardtha 
chiefs,- on condition of surrendering to him half their plunder. 
Each ' chief had his ’ separate encampment,' where he exercised 
independent -authority over his own troops, although bound to 
general obedience to the commander-in'-ohief of the whole army. 
The confusion of this arrangement is described by an eye-witness 
as utterly destructive of all military discipline. _ To add to the 
cumbrousness of such an expedition, most of the Pindh4ris brought 
their wives and children with them, the cooking pots and plunder being 
carried on bullocks and ponies, of which there were altogether nearly 

200.000 attached to the troops. In every camp there was a regular 
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hazar where cash paytoent or barter passed equally current, so that 
a premium was thus placed on the pilfering of small articles by the 
Pindharis, whose stipulations as to plunder were confined neither to 
friend nor 'enemy* 

When all needful preparations had been mad©; the army, accompa- 
nied by a battery of ten guns,, besides mortars and howit5!;.ers, all of 
which were manned by Europeans, moved o*ut against the enemy* 
The latter slowly retreated, burning the crops and forage and destroy* 
ing the water-supply on its way* ’ On the 20th April the first engage- 
ment took place at IJs^mli, resulting in the repulse of the ministerial 
troops. On May 1st a similar skirmish on the banks of the Ydtrafc 
drove the ministerialists into Kaira. From this post they were driven 
after a series- of slight engagements with the army of Raghoba, which 
crossed the river at M^tar,, Fatesingh now received a reinforcement 
of *10,000 horse under Khanderdv Gaikwir, but to counterbalance 
this aid, Sindia* and Holfcar frgm some unexplained cause, coiinecfced 
probably with intrigues at Poona, withdrew from further co-operation 
with him. Colonel Eeating was unable to follow up the advantages 
he had gained owing to the large proportion of cavalry in the enemy's 
army- He therefore continued his march south wards, after persuading 
Rdghoba to spend the monsoon in Poona, where he would be on the 
spot to counteract intrigues,, instead of at Ahmedabad, as had been at 
first proposed.. 

On May Sth the army reached Nadi^d, after repulsing on tlio 
road two attacks by the enemy’s cavalry. This result was obtained 
chiefly by means of the European light artillery. * Naclidd belonged 
at this time to Ebanderav Gaikwir, and to punish his defection to 
Fatesingh, Rdghobd, inflicted a fine of 60,000 rupees on the town*. 
The amount was assessed on the several castes in proportion to 
their reputed means of payment.. The Bhats, a peculiar people of 
whom more hereafter, objected to being assessed, and slaughtered 
each other in public so that the guilt of their blood might fall on the 
oppressor.. The Brahnians, who also claimed exemption from all 
taxation, mare astutely brought two old women of their caste into the 
market place and thereP murdered them. Having made this protest, 
both castes paid their contributions., Raghob^ injudiciously wasted 
seven days, over the collection of this fine, and in the end only 
levied 40,000 rupees. ■ 

On May 14th the march was resumed, under the usual skirmish- 
ing onslaughts of the ministerial party. At ArUs, where Raghob4 
had been defeated shortly before, he was in imminent danger of a 
second and still more serious discomfiture. An order mistaken by a • 
British company, and the want of discipline on the part of Raghobd’s 
cavalry nealfly led to a total defeat with great slaughter. The Earoj)ean 
infantry and artillery, however, turned the fortunes of the day. The 
troops of Fatesingh were allowed to approach in pursuit to within a 
few yards of the batteries, all the guns oi which then opened on them 
with grape, the infantry meanwhile plying their small arms along- • 
the whole line. Fatesingh was obliged to withdraw his diminish- 
ed forces und the arnay of . RaghobA receiyed no further molesta-^ 
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tioBS from him on its way to the Mahi. Colonel Keating then 
ordered a general move to Broach, where he arrived safely on 27th 
May, after a tronblesome march through the robber-infested country 
between the Dhadhar river and- Amod. 

Here they remained until June 8fch^ when Colonel Keating was 
about to move south again. Luckily, as it turned out for him, 
the nearest ford was impassable and he had to march to one higher up 
at a place variously called Bdba Piara or Bava Pir. On his way' 
thither he heard that Haripant, the ministerial coramander-in-chief, 
,was halting on the north bank by the ford ; he therefore pushed on 
to make an attack on the rear, but owing partly to timely informa- 
tion received and partly to the confusion caused by the irrepressibility 
of R^ghoba^s cavalry, Haripant had time to withdraw all his force 
except some bagage and ammunition, which, with a' few guns, he 
was forced in the hurry of his passage across the river to leave behind*, 
Colonel Keating then marched fourteen miles north from the ford and 
halted before proceeding to Dabiioi, a town belonging to Fatesingh. 
The general ignorance .of tactics and want of discipline in the 
native army had (ietermined Colonel Keating not to lead his force 
as far as Poona, but to spend the monsoon near Baroda. 

Edghobd. detached one of his generals, Amir Khdn, in pursuit of 
Ganeshpant, whom Hari Pant had left as his deputy in Gujarat. 
Ganeshpant with a detachment of the ministerial army had’separated 
from Hari at the Baba Pi^ra ford and found bis way through the 
ivild country on the north of the T^pti towards Ahmeddbd^d. Ha 
was finally caught by Amir Khin. 

Dabhoi was at this time in charge of a Brd,hman governor, who 
submitted on the approach of Raghobd^^s army. Colonel Keating 
quartered his force in the town, but Rdghobd, after exacting a levy 
of three lakhs of rupees, encamped at Bhildpur on the Dhddhar, tea 
miles from ‘ Dabhoi. Here he began to negotiate with Fatesingh 
.in Baroda through the mediation of Colonel Keating, Fatesingh 
was all the more ready to come to definite terms of agreement, as ho 
knew that Govindi!av was on the watch to recover Baroda. 

It is not certain what the terms proposed and agreed to really 
were. The only record of them is a copy sent in 1802 to the 
Resident at^ Poona by Governor Duncan. According to this docu- 
ment Govindrav was to lose his pension and to occupy the same 
position as before the accession of Rdghoba. Khanderav was to 
revert to the situation in which he had been placed by Ddmaji, The 
provision of the treaty of the 6th March regarding the Gdikwar^s 
claims on Broach was ratified, and as a reward for the mediation of 
the Bombay Government, the Gdikwdr ceded to the British in 
perpetuity the sub-divisions of Chikhli and Variav near Surat and 
Koral on the Narbada. Before this treaty could be concluded. 
Colonel Keating received orders to withdraw his contingent into 
British territory and to leave Eaghob^ to manage for himself. • This 
change of policy was due to the disapproval by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment! of the treaty of 6th March, which they alleged had been 
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made inconsistently with the negotiations then' being -carried on 
with the rnling powers ait Poona as well as with tbe authority of the 
Calcutta Government. The treaty was therefore declared to be 
invalid and the troops in the field were ordei'ed by the Supreme 
■Government to be withdrawn at-once into British garrisons. A special 
envoy, Colonel XJpton^ was sent from Benpl to negotiate a treaty 
with tbe Ministers in accordance with the views current in Calcutta. 

As soon as the roads were open Colonel Keating moved towards 
Surat^ but at the solicitation of Eaghob^ he disobeyed his orders 
so far as to encamp at Kadod, about twenty miles east of Surat^ but 
not in British territory. Here he awaited the results of the 
. overtures of Colonel Upton, This envoy remained at Poona from 
the 28th December 1775 till the 1st March 1776^ on which date 
he signed the treaty of Purandhar; in which the office only and not 
the name of the Peshwa is mentioned. By this compact the Peshwa 
ceded all claims on the revenue of Broach together with land in the 
neighboui’hood of that town to the British. He also ]3aid twelve 
Mkhs of- rupees in compensation for the expenses of the war. 
Salsette was to be either retained by-^ the English or restored in 
exchange for territory yielding three Mkhs of rupees annually. The 
cessions made by Patesingh Gaikw^r were to be restored W him if 
the Peshwa s Government could prove that he had no right to make 
them without due authorization from Poona. The treaty of the 6th 
March was declared null and void. Ei.ghob4 was to disband his army 
and take a pension. , If he resisted^ the English were to give him 
no assistance. If he agreed to the terms proposed, he was to live at 
Kopargaon ^ on the Goddvari with an ample pension. When he 
received information as to the terms of the new treaty^ he at once 
declined to accept the pension, and, as he could not understand the 
position of the Bombay Government with regard to that at Calcutta, 
he proceeded to offer still more favourable terms for further assist-^ 
ance. 

E^ghoh^was at M^ndvi ^ on the Tapti when he was finally given to 
understand that the British could no longer aid him. He thereupon 
took refuge iu Surat with two hundred followers. The rest of his 
army which had been ordered to disperse,, gathered round Surat, 
on pretence of waiting for the payment of the arrears due to them.. 
As their attitude was suspicious, and there were rmnours of an 
expedition having started from Poona under Haripant to subdue 
them, the Bombay Governmen’t garrisoned Surat and Broach with 
all the forces it could spare. ^ 

Colonel Upton meanwhile offered E%hoba, on behalf of *the 
ministers, a larger pension with liberty of residing at Bendres,. 
This also was declined^ and the ex-Peshwa fled to Bombay, where 
he liyed on a monthly pension allotted him by the Government. 
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On 20tli August 1776, a despatch, of tie Court of Directors 
arrived confirming the treaty of the 6th March 1775. At first the 
Bombay Governnient were inclined to take this as authorizing the 
retention of all the territory ceded, but on further deliberation it 
was decided that as, the treaty of Purandhar had been ratified by the 
Supreme Government subsequent to the signing of the despatch^ 
which was dated 5th April 1776^ it was evident that the Court of 
Directors did not mean to uphold the previous engagement more 
than temporarily, or until the final treaty had been concluded. 

At the end of 1776^ a Bombay oflSicer was sent in place of Colonel 
Upton to be a resident envoy at Poona for the cairying out of t)ie 
provisions of the treaty. Mr. Mostyn was the person selected^ and’ 
he arrived in Poona in March 1777. He soon found that the 
ministers had little intention of adhering to the treaty, so he at once, 
took up the question that he thought it most important to the Bombay 
Government to have settled, namely the relations of the Peshwa^s 
Court with Fatesingh G^ikwdr as regards the cessions of territory. 
The ministers asserted that the Gaikwdrs merely administered 
GujarSt on the part of thePeshwa and were entirely dependent upon 
the Poona government, so that" they could conclude no agreement 
with foreign states except with its approbation. Fatesingh did 
not deny the dependence, but evaded the question of his right to 
make direct treaties and claimed the restitution of the cessions' 
on the ground that RagliUn^thr^v had failed to perform his part of 
the stipulations. The point was discussed for some time, and at last 
the question of dependence seems to have been let drop, for in 
February 1778 Fatesingh paid up the arrears of tribute, made £he 
usual presents to the ministers and their favourites, and was again 
invested with the title of Sena-Kh^s-Khel.. 

In October a despatch from the Court of Directors reached the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay, disapproving of the treaty of 
Pui*andhar, but ratifying it on the principle oi factum valet. It w’^as 
suggested, however, that in case of evasion on the part of the 
ministers, a fresh treaty should be concluded with Rdghobd. on the 
lines of that of 1775. 

In November 1778 it was rumoured, that the ministers in Poona 
were intriguing with the French, so the Bombay Government took 
this opportunity of entering into a treaty with Efighobd, who was 
still in Bombay. He confirmed the grants of 17753 and as security 
for the pay of the British contingent that was to help in placing 
him on the Peshwa^s throne in Poona, he agreed to assign the revenues 
of Balsdr and the remainder of Anklesvar, as he had done before. 
He stij)ulated, however, thdt his own agents should collect .the dues 
from these districts, and that' the British should take chargq, of 
them only in case of the full sum due not being paid and then 
merely as a temporary measure. 

On the 22nd November 1778 the force moved out of Bombay, and. 
by dint of mismanagement and internal dissension the campaign was 
brought to an end by the convention of the 16th January 1779. 
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Under tWs agreement all possessions in Giijar^t accjuired since tlie 
time o£ Mddhavrd.y Pesliwa were to be restored by the British^ 
together with Salsette, Uran^ and other islands. Eigh-oba was to be 
made over to, Sindians charge^ and -a separate treaty assigned to' 
Sindia the sovereignty of Broach* 

The Council at Bombay disavowed the convention and' were 
inclined to adhere only to the clause allotting Broach to' Sindia* 
Mr. Hornby proposed to the Supreme Grovernment an alliance- with 
Fatesingh^ engaging to free him from dependence on the Poona 
Government and to reconcile the disputants within the G^iikw^r 
family itself. After the arrival of General Goddard with reinforce- 
ments from Bengal the Governor General approved of the alliance 
proposed with. Fatesingh as head of the Baroda stafce^ but specially 
declined to admit any participation or support in the family disputes* 
The British were* to conquer for themselves the Peshwa^s share of 
Gujardt, if they were able to do so. 

Raghoba, meanwhile, who had been given over to Sindia to be 
conveyed to Bundelkhand, escaped with the connivance of his custor 
dian and fled to Broaclr. This was evidently a move calculated 
by Sindia to bring on hostilities between Nana Phadnis, the head 
of the ministerial party, and the English. General Goddard, who 
was conducting the negotiations with Poona on the part both of the 
Supreme Goverament and of the Government of Bombay, received 
Edghoba on June 12th, but evaded any proposals for a direct 
' alliance. At the end of the rains of the same year, information was 
received by tbe English that a coalition against them had been 
formed by the MarAthas, the Nizam, and Hyder Ali of Mysor. The 
rumour was partially confirmed by the demand by N^na Phadnis 
for the cession of Salsette and the person of Raghcb^ as prelimina- 
ries to any treaty. No answer was given, but reinforcements were' 
called for and the overtures with Fatesingh p.i\shed forward. This 
chief prevaricated about the terms of the treaty and evidently did 
not like to enter into any special engagement that might perhaps 
bring down upon him the Poona army. General Goddard therefore 
advanced- on 1st January 1780 against Dabhoi, which was garrisoned 
by the Peshwa^s troops from the Dakhan, whilst the English in 
Broach expelled the Mar^tha officers from their posts and re-took 
possession of Anklesvar, Hausot, and Amocl. On January 20th 
Dabhoi was evacuated by the Mar^tMs and occupied by General 
Goddard. Fatesingh now showed himself willing to enter into the 
proposed treaty, and on the 26th January 1780 signed an offensive 
and defensive alliance* 

In the re-opening of hostilities there was no mention of R%hobai 
but the ground given was simply the non-fulfilment on the part of 
the Peshwa of his treaty engagement. E%hob^ remained under 
English supervision in the enjoyment of a large allowance. Dabhoi 
was occupied by an English* civil .officer with a detachment of irregu- 
lars, and G,eneral Goddard moved towards Ahmedabdd* 
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By the treaty of 1 780 the Pesliwa was to be exclnded from Gujarat. 
To avoid confusion in collection^ the district north of the Mahi was 
to. belong entirely to the share of the Gaikw4i\ The English were 
to enjoy the whole district south of the T^pti, together with the 
Gaik war share in the revenue of Surat. In return for the support 
the English were to give him in withholding tribute fron the Peshwa, 
Fatesiug coded Sinor on the Narbada and the Gaikwar’s villages 
round Broach. These cessions, however^ were not to have effect 
until Fatesingh was in possession of AhmedabM. The contingent 
of 8000 horse was to be still furnished by the G4ikwar government. 

As soon as these conditions were agreed upon^ General Goddard 
went wdth his own army and the contingent furnished by Fatesingh 
to Ahmedabad. After encamping before it for five days, he took 
the city by storm on 15th Febrii ary 1780. 

Sindia and Holkar had combined their forces against the English 
and were marching up Gujarat, plundering on their way. They were 
opposed by General Goddard, who marched across the Mahi early in 
March. The allies turned off towards Gh4mpd,ner without risking a 
pitched battle on the plain. Sindia at once opened negotiations 
with the view of wasting time daring the fair season. His first 
proposal was that Raghob4 should be sent to Jhansi, where Sindia 
had allotted him an estate^ and that B^jirav, Raghobd^s son, should 
be appointed divdn or manager of the Peshwa Madhavrav, who was 
a minor. Bajirav himself was under age, so Sindia was, of course, 
to assume temporarily the reins of government. 

Goddard at once refused to force Raghob4 to take any course 
other than the one he should select of his own free will ; for Sindia 
did not appear to be aware that the English were now at war with 
the ministers on their own account and not as allies of an ex- Peshwa. 
Negotiations were broken off and Sindia and Holkar dislodged from 
place after place without any decisive engagement being fought. General 
Goddard was preparing monsoon quarters for his army, when he 
heard that a division of a Marat ha force which had been plundering 
the Konkan in order to cut off supplies from Bombay had attacked 
parts of the SHrat Athdvisi. He detached some troops under Lieut. 
Welsh and sent them to the south, whilst he remained himself on 
the Narbada. Lieut. Welsh drove back the, marauders and took 
possession of the forts of Parnera, Indargad, and'Bagvfida. 

After the monsoon of 1780, General Goddard went to besiege 
Basseih, leaving Major Forbes in charge of the Gujarat army. ^ This 
officer posted one body of troops at AhmedabM for the protection of 
Fatesingli, another at Surat, and a third at Broach. Two battalions 
of Bengal infantry were sent to Sinor and some few men to Dabhoi. 

An attack was made by Sindia on the newly acquired district of 
Sinor, hut Major Forbes successfully resisted it and Sindians position 
with regard to his own dominions was now such as to prevent him 
from sending more expeditions against Gujardt* 

The military necessities of other parts of India were such as to 
induce General Goddard to apply to Fatesingh for an increase to 
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his contingent^ in aceordaiiee with the treaty o£ 1780. After some 
personal communications 'with this Chief in Gnjarat, General Goddard 
was able to arrange with the Gaikwdr for the defence of part of that 
province and thus set free some European troops for service elsewhere. 

No further attack was made in this direction during the con- 
tinuance of the war which came to an end on 17th May 1782. The 
treaty of Salbai between an envoy of the Governor General on one 
side and Mahadaji Sindia as plenipotentiary for the Peshwa and 
minister of Poona on the other^ replaced the Maratha territory in 
Gujarat exactly where it was on the outbreak of hostilities against 
Raghoba in 1775. It was, . however, specially stipulated that no 
demand for arrears of tribute during the late hostilities should be 
made against the Gaikw^r, a clause that led to misunderstandings 
many years later. The town of Broach was given over to Sindia in 
accordance with the secret negotiation of 1779 and the votes of the 
Bengal and Bombay Councils, The territory round Broach yielding 
a revenue of three likhs of rupees, ceded by the Peshwa, was likewise 
’ returned. Raghoba was granted a pension of 25,000 rupees a month 
and allowed to select his own place of residence. He went to Eopar- 
gaon and there died a few months after the conclusion of the treaty 
of Salbai. . Thus came to an end one of the chief sources of disturb- 
ance to the Poona government. For the next six years no event of 
any political importance took place in Gujardt, which province was 
left, almost entirely to the administration of the G^ikwdr family. 

In 1789, however, Fatesingh died, leaving Saydjir4v without a 
guardian. M^n^ji, a younger brother, at once seized ihe reins of 
government and began the usual sort of negotiations to secure his 
recognition by the Poona government. He paid a nazar^na of 
3,13,000 rupees and agreed to pay up thirty-six Mkhs of rupees as 
arrears, though it is not clear on what account, unless that sum 
had accrued since the treaty of Salbai, or was part of the long 
standing account left open by D^maji in 1753, Mdndji, however, 
was not allowed to succeed to the post of guardian without opposition. 
Govindrav G^iikwdr was living at Poona, and, though he had himself 
little influence with the Peshwa^s immediate adherents, he had managed 
to secure the then powerful Sindia on his side. This chief, since his 
recognition as plenipotentiary at the treaty of Sdlbai, had been gradu- 
ally making good his position with the Peshwa- and his favourites as 
well as with the leading Mardtha nobles, so as to be able to successfully 
oppose N4na Phadnis when the time came for a coalition of the 
outlying chiefs against the ministerial party. Govindrav offered his 
son Anandrav as husband foi: the daughter of Sindia, a proposal 
which it is not probable that he ever intended to carry out. A 
grant of three Mkhs of rupees was also promised, in return for which 
Sindia allowed his garrison in Broach to assist Govindrdv^s illegitimate 
son Kanhoji to reach Baroda M&^ji applied to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment on the grounds that the steps taken by GovindrS-v were 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty of 1780. As however this 
treaty had been abrogated by the later agreement at Sdlbai, the 
Bombay Government declined to interfere; Man^ji^s agents at Poona 
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contrived to get Nana Phadnis to propose a compromiso, to which 
however Govindrdv^ at the instigation probably of Sindia^ declined to 
accede. Before any decision was reached Mdndji died. 

Nana detained Govindrav in Poona till he had agreed to hold by 
former stlpnlations and to cede to the Peshwa the GdikwaPs share in 
the districts south of the Tapti together with his share of the Surat 
customs. To this the Government of Bombay demurred as an in- 
fraction of^the provision of the Salbai treaty whereby the integrity 
of the Gmhwdr^s possessions was assured. N^na Phadnis at once 
withdrew his proposals. Govindrav at last Joined his brother at 
Baroda on 19th December^ and took up the office of regent. 

For two years Gujardt remained quiet. In 1796 Bajirdv^ son of 
Raghoba^ suceeded to the Peshwa^ s dignity and at once appointed 
Ms younger brother^ ten years of age, governor of Gujarat. In 
accordance with Mardtha custom a deputy was sent to take charge 
of the province, one Aba Shelukar, and he too seems to have 
administered vicariously, for next year (1797) we find him amongst 
those taken prisoners with Nana Phadnis when that minister was 
treacherously seized by Daulatrav Sindia in the Dakhai>. Aba was 
released on promising to pay ten Idkhs of rupees as ransom. He 
then Joined his appointment as subhedar in order to take measures to 
get together the money he required. 

Bdjirav Peshwa was anxious to embroil Aba with Govindrav, whom 
he knew to be favourable to Nana Phadnis and too powerful to be' 
allowed to acquire influence beyond the reach of head-quarter super- 
vision. A cause of quarrel soou arose. Daulatrdv pressed Aba fox- 
part payment of the above ten lakhs, and the latter being unable to 
squeeze enough out of his own territory, forced contribiitxoDs from 
some of the villages administered by the Gaikwar. Govindrav at once 
took up arms against him and applied for aid to the English Agent 
at Surat, In this city Governor Jonathan Duncan had Just assumed 
chief authority in accordance with an agreement between the English 
and the Nawdb. Duncan was anxious to secure for his government 
the land i-ound Surat and the Gdikw^ris share in the cliauth of the 
town and district. Govindrav, when this demand was made, referred 
the Governor to Poona, knowing that under the treaty of Sdlbai 
the British Government had no more right to acquii’e a share of the 
G^ikwdr territory than the Poona authorities had when they made a 
somewhat similar demand in 1793, which was withdrawn as stated 
above. Before the reference could Ixe made, Aba was penned up by 
Govindrav’s oxvn army in Ahmedabad and forced to surrender that 
city. He was kept in confinement for more than seven years. 

In the same year (1799) the Peshwa, apparently without formally 
revoking the appointment of his brother Chimndji as Subhedar, gave 
Govindrdv a farm for five years of his whole rights in Gujai’at, at the 
rate of five lakhs of rupees a year. These rights included shares in the 
Kathiavdda and Sorath tribute, tbe revenue of Petldd, Napdd, Eanpur, 
Dhandhuka, and Gogha, together with rights to certain customs dues 
in Cambay and a share in the revenue of the city of Ahmeddbdd. 
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Govindrdv unfoiitmately died a month before this farm was formally 
made over by the Peshwa. ' , 

As had happened at the death of D^majh so again now/ the heir 
Anandrdv was all but an idiot and quite incapable of managing his 
affairs. The disputes as to the guardianship again set the whole state 
in confusion. Kdnhojh a son of Govindrdv by a Eajputni princess 
ofDharampor, who had been the first agent of his father in Baroda 
in 1793, had been put in prison for refusing to give place to Govind- 
rdv when the latter at length joined him at Baroda. At the death of 
Govindrdv, Kdnhoji managed to obtain his liberty and to secure the 
ascendancy in the counsels of his weak-minded elder brother. He 
assumed, in fact, the whole government. His arrogant conduct in 
this new position excited the Arab guard .against him and he was 
again thrown into confinement. His mother Gajrd>bai, who was a 
refugee in Surat, endeavoured to get assistance from the English there, 
and at the same time made overtures to Mai liar, sou of Khanderdv 
Gd^ikwdr, wdio had formerly been one of Go vindrdv^s bitterest 
opponents. , 

Meanwhile the administration of the Gaikwdr^s affairs passed into 
the hands of Edvji and Babaji Appa, two brothers who had been 
brought to Baroda in 1798 by Govindrdv himself. Eavji took charge 
of the civil work, whilst Babdji undertook the military duties, which 
at that time consisted in great measure in collecting the revenue by 
show of force. These two ministers, on hearing of the proceedings of 
. Gajrdbai, outbid her for the aid of the Bombay Government, In 
addition to tbe cessions formerly offered by Gpvindrav, they were 
willing to give up Chikhli also. Matters were^ precipitated by the 
successes of Malhd.rav in the field. Eavji offered to subsidize five 
European battalions, and Governor Duncan took upon himself the 
responsibility of sending an auxiliary force of 1600 men under Major 
Walker to act with the troops of Eavji and Bdbdji north of Ahmeda- 
bM. Eeinforcements were afterwards sent up, but the campaign 
was not closed till April 1802, w^hen the fort of Kadi had been taken 
by storm. Malhdrd-v surrendered and a residence in JSTadiad* was 
assigned him with a liberal pension out of the revenues of that sub- 
division. The fort of Sankheda, which had been held by Ganpatrdv 
Gdikwar for his cousin Malharav, was soon after this reduced and 
the country for a time pacified. 

In March Edvji had an interview at Cambay with Governor Duncan,- 
which w^as followed on June 6th by a definite treaty, -of wdiich the 
groundwork had been previously sketched in anticipation of the 
reduction of the revolted Gdikwdrs. Two thousand men, besides 
artillery, were to be subsidized and a jdiddcl or assignment for their 
payrnent was made on the revenue of bholka and the part of NadiM 
not assigned to Malharrdv. Chikhli was given to the British in 
reward for their aid in storming Kadi, and Eesidents were to be 
appointed reciprocally. A large sum of money was borrowed by 
K^vji, partly from Bombay partly from Baroda bankers, to pay off 
the arrears due to about 7000 Arab mercenaries, who had usurped a 
great deal of objectionable influence in eitil affairs at the Gaik^aris 
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capital. Major Walker was appointed Resident and proceeded to 
Baroda on Btk June. 

On the same day was signed a secret compact assuring Rdvji o£ 
the support o£ the British Government and awarding him a ^ullage 
out o£ the territory ceded by the treaty o£ June 6th. It was deemed 
advisable by the British Government to have at the Baroda court 
some leading personage who might, in the present state of the relations 
bet t^^een Bombay and Poona, further the designs o£ the former govern- 
ment iip preventing a recurrence of the coalition of Maratha powers. 
B^vji was sure of his reward if he served British interests/ whilst in 
ease of the reorganization of a Mardtha confederacy the state he was 
administering would probably play but a very subordinate pait in 
subseq^uent events. 

The treaty of June 6 th was disapproved by the Court of Directors 
as being in direct contravention of the treaty of Sdlbai. Before, how- 
ever, any orders had been issued by the Home authorities to restore 
to the Gaikwdr the territory he had ceded, the Peshwa, out of regard 
for whom the treaty had been disavowed, was a fugitive before the 
army of Holkar, and by December had ratified these very concessions 
at the treaty of Bassein. »By this treaty the Peshwa virtually placed 
his independence in the hands of the British. He ceded his share of 
Surat, thus giving them sole control over that district. In payment 
of the subsidiary force required he handed over territory in Gujarat, 
the revenue of which amounted to 12,28,000 rupees, and finaily he 
constituted the British Government arbiter in the disputes between 
his government and that of Baroda. The grants made by the Ghikwar 
for the support of the subsidiary force amounted in 1802 to 7,80,000 
•rupees. 

Major Walker attempted to negotiate with tlie Arab guard, but 
the greater part of them flew to arms and released Kanhoji Gdikwar. 
The latter then tried td collect an army near Baroda, and succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the person of ' Anandrdv the titular 
roler. The British force then took Baroda by storm, after which 
most of the Arabs submitted, except a few who joined Kanhoji. The 
rest took the arrears due to them and left the country. Kanhoji 
was not subdued till February 1803. Malbdrrdv meanwhile had 
broken out in rebellion in Kathiavada and was plundei’ing the Mardtha 
possessions there. Babaji Appdji and a young ofiicer named Yitbal 
Devaji (or Divanji) led the operations against him ; and to the latter 
belongs the honour of having captured this troublesome member of 
the ruling family. The estate of Nadiad, which had been assigned 
to Madhavrao by Govindrav, was resumed by R^vji Appaji and 
made over in its entirety to tbe British Government. A treaty, 
supplementary to that of 1802, was drawn up guaranteeing this cession 
as well as the inlim or free gift of the fort and district of Kaira, 
out of gratitude for the support given in the recent troubles to the 
G4ikwar s honour and for assistance in securing the good of the 
State,*’^ 
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Very soon after tliis agreement Rlivji applied for an addition to 
the subsidiary force, in payment of which he assigned Matar Mahu« 
dha and the customs of Kim-Kathodra, a station about seventeen 
miles north of Surat. His reason for strengthening the subsidiary 
force appears to have been that owing to the reduction of the Arabs, 
his own force was not enough to guard even the frontier, and that a 
great part of that duty fell on the European contingent, which was 
numerically insufiScient for service on so extended a scale. This 
was the last public act of note on the part of Ravji A'ppa, who died 
in July 1803, after adopting one Sitardm to succeed to his estate, 

Whilst these arrangements were being carried out at Baroda, 
Bajird-v Peshwa, chafing at the dependence to which his straits of the 
previous winter had reduced him with regard to the English, was 
actively propagating dissension between Sindia and the Calcutta 
Government. Not long after, the war that had been some time 
imminent broke out, and a contingent of 7352 men from Gujarat 
was ordered to the field. In August or September Broach and 
P^vd>gad^ both fell to the British, 

Under the treaty of Sirje Anjangaon in December 1803, both Pjlvfi,- 
gad and Dohad were restored to Sindia, but Broach remained British, 
By this means one of the rising Mardtha powers was extruded from 
the centre to the outlying portion of the province. The employment 
of all the British contingent against Sindians possessions in Gujardt 
precluded Major Walker from furnishing any portion of the array 
that was annually sent to collect the tribute in Kd.thidvada. Rdvji 
Appdji had expressly stipulated that some part of the contiogent 
might be so used when it could be spared from its main duties. The 
Supreme Government agreed to the proposal when made by Gover- 
nor Duncan, on the grounds of the advantage both to the Gaikwar 
and the tributaries of employing on this disagreeable duty a strong 
and well-disciplined force. Already some of the tributaries had 
made overtures to Major Walker with a view to obtaining British 
protection against powerful neighbours. Governor Duuean was in 
favour of accepting the duty of protection and also of helping the 
Gaikwar^s commander in his expeditions through the peninsula on 
these grounds. Firstly, the officer in command could exercise a 
certain supervision over the collections in which the British as part 
assignees had a direct interest. Secondly, a way could thus bo 
opened for the acquisition of a port on the coast from which the 
intrigues, supposed to be carried on by agents from the Isle of France, 
could be' watched and counteracted. From such a point, too, the 
views of the Bombay Government as regards Kachli could be 
promoted. Thirdly, the commandant could take steps to improve 
the system of forcible collections, and towards abolishing the bar- 
barous features of this rude method of levying tribute. He could 
also, perhaps, suggest some system by which the advantages of all 
three parties concerned would be better secured than by reliance on 
the uncertainty of temporary expeditions. The fourth and last 



1 A celebrated hill fort south of Chimpiiner in the Punch Mahals district. 
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reason given savours strongly of the Mai^tha policy of the time^ of 
which the leading maxim was Divide et imjp era. It was represented 
that Bab^ji^ who had successfully collected the tribute during 
1802-03 and whose subordinate and companion Vithal Devaji was 
a person of similar energy and capability, might possibly acquire too 
great influenee if left ill a quasi-independent command at such a 
distance from the Court. It was politic, then, to join with the force 
under his command a strong foreign body, thus* dividing both the 
power and the responsibility. The war with Sindia caused these 
proposals to falHnto abeyance for some time. 

Meanwhile the Resident at Poona was doing his best to secure for 
the • G^ikwd,r a further lease for ten years of the farm of the 
Peshwa'^s dominions in Gujardt; so that, the inconveniences of dual 
government might be avoided. In October 1804 a ten years* farm 
was granted in the name of Bhagvantr^v. Gaik war at an annual rate 
of 4| Mkhs of rupees. 

This grant led to the consolidation of all previous engagements 
into a single -treaty, which was sighed in April 1805. Previous 
agreements were confirmed and the whole brought into consonance 
with the treaty of Bassein. Districts yielding 11,70,000 rupees per 
annum were made over for the support of the subsidiary force, and 
arrangements were also made for the repayment of the cash loan 
advanced by the British Government in 1802, when the liquidation 
of the arrears due to the Arabs was a matter of urgent political 
necessity. The British contingent was to be available in part for 
service in Kdthiavdda, whenever the British Government thought 
snch an employment of it advisable. 

Finally, the British Government was constituted arbiter in all 
disputes of the G^ikwar, not alone with foreign powers, but also in 
the adjustment of his financial transactions with the Peshwa his 
paramount power. These transactions, which ranged back from the 
capture of D^rndji in 1751, had never been the subject of a foi^mal 
investigation, and were by this time complicated by the numerous 
engagements with third parties into which both governments had 
been obliged to enter at their various moments of distress. Bdjirav, 
who was apparently intriguing for a Mar4tha coalition against his 
new protectors, was careful not to bring befoi^e the notice of the 
chiefs, whose esteem he wished to gain, a provision which exhibited 
him as in any way dependent upon the arbitration of a foreign 
power. He therefore granted the farm for ten years to the 
G4ikw^4r, as much by way of remanding for a time the proposed 
inquiries and settlement of their I’espective claims as for the purpose 
of , diverting the attention of the British to the administration of 
this new appanage, whilst leaving him free scope for hi 
in theDakhan. He used, moreover, every pretext to defer the 
consideration of the G^ikw^r question until he could make use of 
his claims to further his own designs. His success in preventing a 
discussion of these transactions is apparent by the fact that in the 
financial statement of the G^ikwdr*s affairs made by Colonel 
Walker in 1804, no mention of the Poona demand is to be found. 
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Fo important evexib took place during the next year or two. 
Bdbdji relinquisked the comnjand of the force in Kdthiavada in favour 
of Vithalrav Devaji, whilst he himself took part in the civil admin- 
istration at Baroda. The Resident^ too^ seems to have been like- 
wise engaged in infcernal matters and in securing the country against 
an invasion by Kaiihoji^ now a fugitive at the court of Holkar. 

In 1807 the Resident made over Aba Slielukar^ late Sar Subheclar 
of the Peshwa, to the British Government, by whom ho could be 
prevented from engaging in fresh conspiracies. After this Colonel 
Walker was at last enabled to leave Baroda in order to assist in the 
settlement of the K^thiavada tribute question, an object he had long 
had* in view, but which the necessity for his continuous presence at 
the Gaikwar s capital had hitherto prevented him from undertaking. 

The changes with regard to the collection of the tribute from the 
chiefs of Kathiavada that were carried out in 1807 deserve a special 
description.. Firstly, they placed the relations of the tributary to 
the paramount power on quite anew basis. Secondly, by them the 
British influence over both parties concerned was much increased 
and the connection between the governments of Bombay and Baroda 
drawn closer. Thirdly, they were subsequently, as will be seen 
hereafter,, the subject of much discussion and delay in the settlement 
of the questions at issue between the Peshwa and the Gd,ikwdr. And 
lastly, their efiect was most beneficial to both the chiefs and their 
subjects in rempving the uncertainty that had hitherto pervaded the 
‘whole revenue administration of Kathidvdda. 

Before entering on the details of the settlement itself, some 
description is necessary of the social and political state of* the 
peninsula at the time the changes were introduced. 

The greater part of the population of Kathifivdcla consisted of two 
classes, chiefs and cultivators, called Bhumias and ryots. The power 
of the chief ranged from the headship of a single village up to 
absolute jurisdiction over several score. The ryots were usually 
tenants long resident in the province. The chiefs were in almost 
every case foreigners, invaders from the north and north-east; 
Muhammadan adventimers from the court of Ahmedabad ; Kdthis 
animated by the love of plunder and cattle-lifting ; and Mianas and 
Vd,ghelas who had settled on the coast on account of the facilities it 
afforded for their favoMrite pursuits of wrecking and piracy. More 
numerous than any others were the Rajputs, driven south by the 
disturbed state of their native kingdoms or by the restless spirit of 
military adventure to be found in a class where one profession alone 
is honourable. There is a certain uniformity in the building up of 
all these chieftainships. A powerful leader, with a sufficient band of 
followers, oppressed his weaker neighbours till they were glad to 
come to terms and place themselves under his protection, so as both 
to escape themselves and to take their chance of sharing in the 
plunder of others. It frequently happened in the growth of one of 
these states that the bhdydd or relations of the chief (who are sure 
to he nunaerotis in a polygamous society) were influential enough to 
assume, in their turn, a partial independence and to claim re.cogni- 
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tion as a separate state. A's 'a rule,, however, they continaed , to 
unite with the head of the family against external foes, and only 
disagreed as to domestic administration. It is also noticeable that 
though so addicted to the profession of arms, the Rajputs cannot 
be called a military race ; they possess few of the true military 
virtues 5 hence the slowness of their adv-ance, and their failure in 
competition with perhaps less courageous though more compact and 
pliable races. la K4thiava(^ fortified strongholds, formidable 
enough to an army moving rapidly without siege trains, arose in all 
directions, and even villages were surrounded by a high mud wall as 
a protection against ‘cattle-lifters. 

The groundwork of these states being itself so unstable, their 
relations with each other were conducted on no principle but the law 
of the stronger. General distrust reigned throughout. Each chief 
well knew that his* neighbours had won their position as he had won 
his own by the gradual absorption of the weaker, and that they were 
ready enough whenever opportunity offered to subject his dominions 
to the same process. The administration of his territory consisted 
merely in levying, within certain limits sanctioned by long usage, as 
much revenue as would suffice to maintain himself and his forces in 
their position with regard to' the surrounding states. When a foreign 
enemy appeared there was no co-operation among^ the local chiefs 
'in resistance, It was a point of honour not to yield except ‘to- a 
superior force,' Each chief, therefore, resisted the demands made 
upon him until he considered that he had done enough to satisfy the. 
family conscience and then, agreeing to the terms proposed, he 
allowed the wave of extortion to pass on and deluge the domains of 
his neighbour. It should be remembered that the peninsula 
had never been subjugated, though overrun times innumerable. 
The evil of invasion . was thus transitory. To a chief the mere 
payment of tribute, fended in no wise to derogate from his 
independence. In his capacity of military freebooter he acknow- 
ledged. the principle as just. His country had been won by the 
sw-ord and was retained by the sword and not by acquiescence in 
the payment of tribute, so that if he could avoid this extortion 
he was justified in doing so. If he weakened his state in resisting 
foreigners, he knew that his neighbours would certainly take 
advantage of the favourable juncture and annex His territory. It 
was his policy therefore, after resistance up to a certain point, to 
succumb. . ■ • 
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. Owing to this local peculiarity and to the general want of union. The Eevenue 
in the province, both the Mtighals and Marathas found it advantage- Baid System, 
ous to follow a system of successive expeditions rather -than to incur 
the expense of permanently occupying the peninsula with an army 
which would necessarily have to be a large one. There is every 
.reason to believe that in adopting the raid . system the Musalmd-ns 
were only pursuing the practice *of their predecessors, who used to 
take tribute from Jodhpur to Dwjlrka. • 

Some of the subheddrs of Ahmeddb^d divided their . tributary 
district into three circuits of collection and personally undertook the 
B 1746-54 . . ' 
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charge of one each year. This was the mulahgiri Land-raiding 
system. Besides this chief expedition, there was the smaller one of 
the Babi of J un^gadh and the still more minute operations of the Eaval 
of Bhd.vnagar against some of his weaker neighbours; The great 
Ahmedabad expedition had long been an annual grievance and was 
conducted with some*, show of system and under special rules called 
the Raj-^uUMulak. Three of these rules are of importance, and seem 
to have been generally acquiesced in before the great incursions of 
B^bdji and Vithalr^v at the beginning of the nineteenth century , Ihe 
first was that the paramount power (by which was meant the foreign 
government which was strong enough to enforcer tribute from all the 
chiefs) had authority to interfere in cases of dismemberment, or in 
proceedings tending to the depreciation of the revenue or to the 
dismemberment of any tributary state. It was again an acknow- 
ledged rule that whilst the mulakgiri expedition of the paramount 
power was in motion no other army should be in the field through- 
out the whole province. “The third provision was not so well 
established, but it appears to have been understood that the tribute 
from each state should be regulated by some standard of former date. 
In practice, however, the measure of the Mar^tha demand was simply 
the power to enforce payment. 

• It is- worthy Of remark that about the beginning of this century 
* the resistance to the collection of tribute was stronger towards the 
west than in the east and south of the province. In the Mahi Kdntha 
‘ the lawlessness of the Koli chiefs, who had established themselves 
in the ravines and on the hills, necessitated the employment of a 
military force for collections. In the neighbourhood of Bijdpur and 
‘Kadi, the chiefs would not pay tribute except under the compulsion 
of a siege or raid, but the mulakgiri system only reached its full 
development west of Dholka. 

Prom these explanatory remarks the system and practice of the 
Marath^is can be clearly understood. 

The Marathcis found their way to Sorath very early in their Gujarat 
career. The first raid probably took place about 1711, when the 
Muhammadans were occupied near Ahmedabad. After this incur- 
sions were frequent, ^nd under Damdji Gd,ikwdr became, as has been 
, seen above, annual. This leader did more. He took to wife a 
daughter of the Gohil chief of the small state of L^thi in east 
central K^thidvada, whose dowry in land gave him the standpoint he 
sought in the heart of the peninsula. ‘ He managed also to secure 
his porition in what are known as the Anireli Mahals, probably 
■ under the force of circumstances similar to those which caused the 
weaker Eajputs to gravitate towards, the stronger of their own tribe. 
His expedition through the peninsula, generally as hear the time of 
harvest as possible, was made regularly every year as soon as he had 
amassed a suflBcient number of troops on the mainland to admit of a 
force being detached for mulakgiri. The object of these inroads 
yas plundei", not conquest ; the leaders would readily have entered 
- into negotiations for the payment of the tribute had the chieftains 
been disposed to treat otherwise than after defeat. The expenses 
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of sucli an army were heavy,, and tie more so as tlie time daring 
which it would be in the field was quite indefinite, and dependent 
entirely upon the amount of resistance oflfered. In more than one 
instance the Maratha leaders^ who usually had no artillery for a 
siege, were obliged to regularly beleaguer a town. Early in this 
century the town of Malia successfully defended itself against a 
remarkably well equipped force under Bdb^ji, and the Jun^gaclh 
state’ was usually avoided by the Mar^th^s as much as possible on 
account of the time it would take to reduce its army to terms. 

It is not on record that the mulakgiri'force habitually devastated 
the country over which it passed, or caused much greater hardships 
to the ryots than are inseparable from the passage of an army in the 
field. There are, however, well authenticated stories of the depreda- 
tions and damage committed during these expeditions. A village is 
said .to have been deserted by order of the hhumiu in order that the 
timber of its houses might furnish fuel for the Maratha army on its 
march. Tortures were doubtless inflicted on men supposed to be well 
oflF, who were suspected to have hidden their property. A Mardfcha 
‘army was usually, if not always, ill disciplined,, as is proved by the 
testimony of Mr. Forbes, an eye witness of the campaigns of 1775/ 
From the same writer it is learned what an immense proportion the 
camp followers bore to the actual combatants. If this were the case 
in a real campaign against a formidable and active enemy, it is ' 
likely that the irresponsible element was still larger in an expedi- 
tion like this of niulakgiri, where the enemy was insignificant and 
the country at the mercy of the invaders. It is probable therefore 
that the troops have been credited with misconduct that should in 
point of fact be attributed to these Pindharis. In after years, when 
the expeditions were conducted systematically, villages on the line of 
march were always allowed the alternative of entertaining a pioneer 
or two as a sort of guarantee. If no bandhdri of this sort were 
accepted, the army occupied the place! In many cases the demands 
for. supplies made by these pioneers were so exorbitant that the 
.villagers preferred to compound in turn with them also for their 
absence. Another method by which a chieftain might avoid the 
necessity of the army^s passing through his territories was by sending- 
to the commander of the expedition an envoy empowered to treat 
for the amount of tribute and to execute a provisional guarantee for- 
its future liquidation. This deed was destroyed on the subsequent 
confirmation by the chief himself of the agreement for the sum fixed.. 

. This habit of taking seeuinties in all engagements was so prevalent 
in all parts of the province, and played so prominent a part in the 
financial administration of the Gaikwd^Fs home and tributary domains, 
that its main features are worth describing. 

It is a well known characteristic of Hindu dealings that no trans- 
action is carried on by two parties alone if a third can possibly be 
dragged in. This practice no doubt originated in the former i nsecure 
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state of society, when no man considered himself safe in person or 
.property from government on the one hand and his neighbour 
on the other. With classes like Kolis and predatory Rajputs^ the 
feeling is intelligible enough, and from these it spread into other 
branches of the society. To 'such a pitch was distrust carried in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, that the Gaikwar himself 
could find no one to enter into a contract with him without the 
guarantee of one of his own subjects. The eonseqnences of this 
practice and the power it threw into the hands of the Arab merce- 
naries, who were the principal securities for the public debfcs^ are 
matters that touch the history of the Baroda State rather than that 
of the province. The chiefs in their dealings-.employed a special sort 
of security which owed its validity not to political consideration like 
that of the Arab Jamadfc but entirely to its religion^ and traditional 
character. 

A society of the military type- like the Rajput has a tendency 
towards caste and privilege. Without a leader the warlike instincts • 
of the tribe would not carry them beyond petty robberies ; whilst 
with a leader they can achieve greater exploits of valour and destruc- 
tion, The successful chief then is idolized, and - after a certain 
stage the privileges of the chieftainship become hereditary. Once 
this system is established, the celebration of ancestors folio ws^ and 
whfen circumstances are favourable to the perpetuation of the here- 
ditary position, the genealogy of the chief is a matter of the highest 
importance, and the person entrusted with the record of this is 
'vested with peculiar sanctity. It is the genealogist's duty to enter 
in the record, not only the direct line but the names of the more ’ 
distant relations of the chief by whom he is retained, and also to be 
the continual chanter of the glorious deeds of their common ancestors. 
He is. therefore a referee of the highest authority m questions of 
pedigree or of the partition of inheritance. An injury to his person 
might entail the loss of the pedigree of the ruling family^ (especially 
as many of the bards kept no jpritten record) and thus produce a 
misfortune which would be felt by the whole tribe. The chief; 
being a warrior, must take his chance in the field with the rest, but 
the person of the' genealogist was saci*ed and inviolable. Amongst 
the Rajputs the gi'eatest reverence was paid to purity of pedio-ree, 
and each principal family had its Bhat to record births and deaths 
amongst its members and to stiniulate pride in their lineage- by the 
recital of the wars and exploits of their ancestors. 

These Bhats necessarily multiplied beyond the number of the 
families that could entertain them, so that many took to banking and* 
some to cultivation. SuiTounded as they were by the social system 
of fche Hindus, it was not long before they became differentiated . 
into a distinct caste, and the inviolability of their persons, formerly 
due only to respect' for the pedigree, was now extended to the 
whole tribe, even though a large proportion of it performed none of 
the duties of. genealogists. Similar to the Bh^ts in many respects, 
notably in that of sacredneSs of person, were the Oh^rans, numerous 
in Kdthi^v4da, where they had founded villages and lived as ordinai'y 
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cultivators. This tribe also claimed divine origin like the race 
' whose annals they had the privilege o£ recording. It is said that 
E«lja Todar Mai, the celebrated minister, of the Dehli empire, was the 
I first to introduce the practice of taking these Bh^ts as securities for 
' the Rajputs. The assertion is possibly true, but rests merely on . 

i tradition, and after ages usually find some great man as a sponsor 

I for all such innovations. /It is clear, however that for many years 
before 1807 no dealings of Kolis or Rajputs with the state or with 
each other took place without the security of. a Bhat being taken. 

I This practice .seems to have been as* prevalent on the mainland as in 
the peninsula, the Eolis having doubtless* borrowed it from their 
Rajput neighbours after the Bh^its had become a separate caste. 

Under this system the Bhats acquired Considerable wealth, as 
they usually demanded a percentage on the amount for which they 
became security. There are instances in which they presumed upon 
the strength of their engagements and sacred character to bully or 
! . - dictate to their employer. Such was the case of the Raval of Bhav- 

i nagar in 1808, which is also interesting in another ’^ay, as showing 

I how the spirit of industry and commerce fends to sap the old observ- 

ances which have their roots in superstition. This chief engaged in 
I trade, fostered merchants, and increased his revenue. When his secu- 

I rity, a Bhat^ got troublesome and interfering, he applied to the power 

^ to whom he paid tribute to have the old security bond cancelled and 

ij a fresh one taken oh his own personal responsibility. In doing this 

!| he sCems to have been prompted by nothing but his appreciation of 

I ’ the modern code of commercial honour. 

1; ^ To return to the mvblahgiri. The .tribute for which preliminary 

j; * ‘ security had been taken seems to have fluctuated from year to year, 

|; but always with reference to a fixed standard. It was one of the 

! Maratha rules never to recede from a former demand lest they 

. should be thereby setting up a precedent for future years. They 

preferred to secure a year or two's arrears at' the full rate to. the 
paym^t of all the arrears due at .a reduced rate. * 

In spite of this fiction of a settled yama or tribute, the Marathas, 
when they had a sufficient force at their back, invariably demanded 
a larger sum, the excess being called l^hara-jdt or extra distinct 
from the actual tribute. This ingenious plan of -increasing the 
collections originated, it- is said, with Shivram G4rdi, and was 
; carried out' scrupulously by both Bab£ji and Yitlialrav in their 

I tours. In fact during the last few years of the old system VithaMv 

■ had so good a force with him that the extra demand formed a large 

;i . proportion of the whole tribute collected and had been paid only 
I under strong protest. The British had not long been established in 

R^npur, Gogha, and Dhandhuka before a few petty chiefs of Gohilvdd 
and Sorath applied to the Resident at Baroda for protection against 
■i the mulakgiri of the ISTaw^b of Jhn^gadh and the Raval of Bh^vnagar^ 

offering to cede the sovereignity of their .states to the British 'on con- 
dition that certain rights and privileges were preserved to the chiefs 
I ‘ and their families. . The conditions they, named were not such as were 
likely to meet with the approval of the British Government, and do 
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not seem to have received macB consideration. The proposals had^ 
however, the effect of drawing the attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment towards the state of Kdthi4v4da, and permission to aid the mulak- 
giri of the G4ikw4r by detabhing a few companies of British troops 
was accorded by the Supreme Government. The outbreak of 
hostilities with Sindia led to the whole question as to the best means of 
collecting the tribute being for a time deferred. The internal 'dis- 
putes of some of the more turbulent states^ a few years afterwards, 
gave the Resident an opportunity of sending an envoy to one 
or two courts to see how matters stood, and to open a way for a 
settlement in conjunction with the Gdikwar. Affairs at Baroda, as 
mentioned above (page 416), detained the Resident there till 1807, 
in which year he joined Vithalrav^s army with a British contingent, 
at a place in the Morvi state. 

Before treating directly with the chiefs a circular was sent round to 
all. of them both by the Gf4ikw4r^s agent and by Colonel Walker the 
Resident, containing the basis of the' proposals with regard to the 
tribute about to be submitted to them. The position of the British 
. Government throughout this negotiation is not clearly defined, 
Vithalrav in. his circular mentions indeed that a British force was 
with his own, but urges the chiefs to come to a settlement entirely 
with the government he represented. Colonel Walker’s note was 
longer, more explicit, and concilia toiy, but at the same time assumes 
a tone of protection and superiority. The replies of the chiefs were 
various, and, as a rule, seem to show that they regarded the British 
Government as the chief mover in these negotiations. They were 
probably aware of the position in which the engagements of the 
G4ikwdr had placed him- with reference to the British, and for some 
years had had the latter as their neighbours in the east of the penin- 
sula, They were therefore not able at once to take in the whole 
scope of the action of the British Government in the tribute question. 

Many seemed to take the note a preliminary to a mulakgiri 
on the part of the East India Company, The Raja of M^lia, who 
had just been causing disturbances in the dominions of all his 
neighbours, had repulsed B4b^ji and permitted the self-immolation 
of a Bh^t rather than fulfil an engagement, openly proposed a joint 
expedition across the Ran to plunder Kacht^and Sindh. .Prom 
the inquiries made by the Resident and from information gathered 
from the Gdikw4r s accounts, it was anticipated that separate engage- 
ments need only be entered into with the . twenty-nine chiefs to 
whom- the circular invitation had been issued, provided that the 
rights and interests of subordinate members of the Bh^yad were 
clearly defined in the agreement. When, however, these rights 
came to be investigated in the light of the peculiar rules of 
Rajput inheritance, it was found that no less than one hundred 
and fifty-three persons had a claim to settle independently of each 
other for their tribute. This greatly prolonged the settlement, but 
at last the agreements were, all framed on one principle. The 
amount settled was determined by a close scrutiny of the collections 
of past years^ and Colonel Walker found it advisable to make great 
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reductions in the item of extras or Jcliardjdt, iov which the later 
G^ekwar collectors had such predilection. The engagements were 
of the following natoe. 

Firsts the chief bound himself his heirs and successors to pay at 
Baroda each year the tribute fixed in perpetuity in 1807. He also 
procured a counter security for^this payment who engaged himself 
in this capacity for ten years. The Honourable Company’s govern- 
ment had then to become security on the part of the Gdikwar for 
the * fixity of the tribute demanded. This participation of the 
British in the engagement was insisted upon by the* chiefs, and 
in all probability Colonel Walker was not averse from admitting it. 
Having thus arranged for the payment of the tribute and guaran- 
teed the amount to be demanded, it was proposed to take measures 
to prevent internal quarrels between the chiefs themselres. ■ The 
object of a fixed settlement was simply to remove the necessity for 
overrunning the country from time to time with an' iiTegular army 
and to protect the chiefs against extortion. . It was found that if 
the army of the paramount power were removed, all means of keep- 
ing order in the province would be lost, and the internecine feuds 
of the chiefs would soon destroy the good effects of the permanent 
settlement by materially altering the then existing position of the 
weaker feudatories and rendering them unable to pay the tribute. 
It was also the wish of the British Government to bring about 
such a state of things in Kdthidvdda that the presence of an army 
to control the chiefs would be wholly uncalled-for and that the 
chiefs themselves would co-operate to keep order afid maintain the 
permanent settlement. • 

A second agreement therefore was called for from each signatory 
state of the nature of a security for good and peaceful conduct. 
The counter security to this was usually that of another chief. This 
bond was perpetual. On the execution of both these engagements 
the chief received a parvdna or guarantee that the Gdikwar 
government would not take from him more than the tribute agreed 
upon, and to this dee*d the countersignature of the Resident on 
behalf of the British Government was affixed. This guarantee^ like 
the promise of the chief himself, was apparently given in perpetuity. 
It will be noted that^he amount of tribute was fixed permanently, 
but that it was considered advisable to renew the security every ten 
years. It is also remarkable thal^ except in the failzdmin or bond 
for good behaviour, the name of the Peshwa’s government, the 
rights of which over the tribute had. only been temporarily alienated, 
does not appear,. The total amount of the tribute thus settled was 
Es. 9,79,882. 

By means of these engagements the relations of the tributaries 
to their paramount power were made a matter of contract^ instead “of 
as heretofore a series of uncertain and arbitrary exactions dependent 
upon the respective means of coeroioh and resistance. 

Seven years of the lease granted to the G^ikwdr in 1804 by the 
Peshwa still remained unexpired and during at least six of these 
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the arrangements that had been made abouti the K4thiavada tribute- 
•do not seem to have been ofSoially commanicated to the Peshwa^s 
government. It was not until 1815^ when the Resident at Poona 
was trying to procure the renewal of the lease ior the G4ikwdr^ that 
an- account of the settlement *was drawn up in a draft agreement 
which the Resident submitted to B^jirav. In this draft the 
curious mistake was made of mentioning the settlement instead of 
only the security bond as decennial. The Peshwa^ whose policy was 
to protract negotiations^ submitted in his turn a second draft which- 
he said he. was willing to sign. .In this he seized at once on the 
supposition that the tribute was fixed only for ten years and stipu- 
lated for an increase at the expiration of that period. He also 
demanded that certain extra collections should ' "be refunded by 
the Gaikw^r^ and assumed the British Government to have become- 
security for the tribute owed by the chiefs to his own government. 

It was evident that no. accord would be reached on the lines of 
either of these draft 4igreements as they stood. Before others were, 
prepared^ Gang4dha.r Shastri had been murdered arwi the treaty of 
June 1B17 was a completed act, leaving further negotiations 
unnecessary^ 

Meanwhile the tribute since the expiry of the farm of 1804 had 
been collected by a joint British and Gaikwar expedition, for it was 
found that partly from their own disputes and partly owing to the 
instigation of the agents of Bajirav, the chiefs were -little disposed 
to act up to the engagements of 1807, either with respect to 
tribute or good conduct. The Peshwa, whose interference- in the 
aSairs of the peninsula had been constantly discouraged,. declined 
to trouble himself to collect the tribute, the responsibility of 
which he asserted rested entirely upon the British and Gaikwar 
governments. He subsequently ceded the tribute to the British 
Government on account of military expenses. After- his., fall' in 
1819 his territories, including the rights in Gujardt, fell to the 
British Government, and in '1820 the Gaikwdr arranged that the 
. whole of the Kathidv^da tribute, except that 'diie from the districts 
directly subordinate to Baroda, should be collected by the agency 
of the British. 

Turning to "the events on the mainland,, we find that soon after 
Colonel Walker^s return from the KathidvMa expedition, he 
introduced the Kathi4v4da tribute system into the Mahi Kd,ntha, in 
spite of the opposition of Sit4r4ni R4vji and the anti-English 
party in the Darb4r. 

The -territory Ceded for the payment of the Brit&h contingent in 
1805 was found to yield less revenue than had been anticipated^ go 
in 1808 a treaty supplementary to the . consolidating one of 1805 
was drawn up, allotting additional assignments amounting to about 
1,76,168 rupees to the British. This revenue was derived partly 
from alienated villages in Nadiad, Mahudha, Dh'olka, Matar, and 
n^ar the Ranjar Ghdt. The ghdsddna or tribute- of. Bh^vnagar 
was also made over by this agreement. With regard to this latter 
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acquisition, it is to be noticed that the agreement is di'awn np in 
the name of tke Honourable Company alone^ and not in that of the 
British Government on account of Anandrdv Gaikw^r, It also 
differs from other engagements of a similar nature in containing a 
provision against the contingency of future irregular demands 
being made by the Peshwa’s army. The reason for this distinction 
is evidently that the Bh^vnagar contribution was not part of the 
Kathiavada revenue farmed to the G^kwar by B^jir^v, and was 
thus not divisible on the expiration of the lease. The right to this 
tribute rested with the British by virtue of the previous cession of 
Gogha, of which sub-division the fifty nine villages of the 
Bhdvnagar BhayM formed part. 

Next year the Okhd,mandal chiefs, who had not come under the 
settlement of 1807, were driven to engage not to continue their 
piratical depredations along the coast, and to admit one Sundarji 
fcihivji as Resident on behalf of the British Government. The 
Gaikwdr government then, too, seems to have become their counter 
security, an arrangement which led to misunderstandings a short 
while afterwards. 

In 1811, some disturbances in Nav^nagar and Jund,gadh and 
symptoms of discontent in Okh^mandal took the Resident from 
Baroda into the peninsula with part of the British contingent. 

The Jdm of Havdnagar had got involved in pecuniary transac- 
tions with the R^v of Kachh, and the British Government had 
mediated with a view of arranging for the repayment by gradual 
instalments. The J^m, however, repudiated all the engagements 
of 1807 both as regards the debt and the tribute, ejected the 
Gaik war s agent from his dominions, and prepared for war. He 
also began to incite the neighbouring chiefs to join in sweeping 
out the paramount power from the whole of Kdthidvdda. It was 
not till after a considerable show of force that he laid down his 
arms and came to terms. Captain Carnac, the Resident, got him to 
submit the Kachh claims to the arbitration of the English Govern- 
ment, and after fixing them at Es. 4,33,830, Captain Oarnac made 
an arrangement similar to that originally intended. 

There remained the question of a disputed succession in J unafgadh. 
Bahadur Khan, son of a slave girl, was put forward in opposition to 
a younger aspirant, Salabat Khdn, reputed to be the son of a 
lady of the RMhanpur house. The Baroda government with the 
concurrence of the Resident had d.dmitted the claims of the latter. 
On a report, however, by the Avssistant Resident in E^thi4vacla. 
Captain Carnac was induced to alter his opinion and to support 
Bahadur Khan, on the grounds that Salabat Eh^n was a spurious 
child, and that Bahadur was ready to make concessions of value to 
the G^ikwar government. The Bombay Council, however, dis- 
avowed all countenance of the claims of Bahadur Khdn, and the 
matter was let drop. 

In the year 1812 the Ga'ikwa'r had paid off the pecuniary loan 
borrowed in 1803 from the British Government, but there still 
' B 1746—55 ' 
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remained the debts for which that governmeDt had become Himiddri 
or security in place of the ejected jamdddrs of the Arab force. 
These claims could not be paid off for at least two years longer, so 
that for that period the Resident was ordered to maintain the same 
close supervision of Baroda affairs as heretofore* 

The next two years were spent chiefly in discussions with the Poona 
government about tbe old claims by the Peshwa on tbe G^ikw^r^s 
estate. There is no doubt that at the time of his death,, Dam^jihad 
not paid up nearly all that he had bound himself in 1753 to pay. 
On the other hand there had been at least six intermediate compacts 
between the Peshwa and various members of the Gaikwd.r family. 
Amongst others was that of 1768 fixing the arrears of the previous 
three years, that of 1778 and of 1781, by the tenth clause of which 
Fatehsingh was excused payment of arrears for the time during 
which he was engaged in hostilities against R^hobd. Then came the 
agreement with Govindr^v in 1797, to which a sort of debit and 
credit account is appended. 

The Peshwa had been content, for reasons that have been shown 
above, to let these claims lie dormant during the currency of the ten 
years^ farm. But, as the question of the renewal of this agreement 
became imminent, he gradually opened more frequent communications 
with the Baroda council, using these claims as a pretext for sounding 
the disposition of the chief bfiScials and ascertaining their feelings 
especially towards the British Government. When the negotiations 
for the settlement of these claims were fairly set on foot, he used 
every possible means toprotract them tillhehad finally decided what 
he should do in 1814, when the AhmeddbM farm expired. 

It was easy for Bajirav to discover who were the malcontents at the 
Baroda Court, Sitard^m, thb adopted son of Eavji App^ji, having 
been found both incompetent and untrustworthy in the management 
of affairs, had been practically removed from any post of influence in 
the council, and was moreover chafing at the refusal of the British 
Government to recognize him in the same way as they had done 
his father. He had also been superseded as Suba of Kathiavada by 
Vithalrav Devaji. Under these circumstances, and finding that he 
had the support of a large number of the older court party against 
the authority of the Resident and of bis native agent, he either 
himself opened communications with Bajirdv or readily listened to 
the, counsels sent to him direct from Poona. Before long, agents 
were sent to the Peshwa’s Court by Takhtbai, wife of Anaudr^v, with 
instructions, it is supposed, to thwart all the proposals and designs 
of Gangacihar Sbastri, who had been recently sent as envoy by the 
Gaikwar council of administration. The chief obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the Peshwa^s claims was the counter-demand made by the 
Baroda government on account of Broach, which had been disposed 
of without the G4ikw4.r^s consent, and also on account of the damage 
caused by the inroads of Aba Shelukar, when accredited agent of 
in Gujardt; 

There m no need to detail here the events that took place in Poona 
during these negotiations. On the expiration of the farm in 18145 
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Bcijlray appointed Trimbakji Dengle Sarsuba of Alimeddbad. The- 
latter, iiowe^er, did not leave Poona, where liis, presence was 
indispensable to his master, but sent agents with instxaictions 
rather of a political than of a fiscal nature. He himself undertook 
the task of disposing of Gangddhar Sh^stri, whom he caused to be 
assassinated at Pandharpur in July 1815. 

Meanwhile the J4m of Navanagar had died leaving a disputed suc- 
cession, The chiefs Khavds or family slaves, instigated probably 
by agents from AhmedAbM, began to usurp the government, and 
the whole question was submitted by the Darb^r to the Peshwa as 
being lord paramount. The Ahmedabad commander sent a body 
of two hundred cavalry to Navanagar, but before they could arrive, 
the Khavas^ revolt had been quelled by a British force detached fronx 
the contingent. They therefore dispersM through the province 
inciting discontent and revolt amongst the Jats and Kathis. In 
Kaira they instigated a tribe of Kolis to attack the British lines by 
night. Sitdram Ravjfs adherents also collected a force at Dhar, 
a state well-known for lending itself for such purposes, and kept 
the frontier in confusion. Severe measures at Poona and Baroda 
soon put au end to this state of things, and at last Trimbakji Dengle 
was surrendered to the British Government to answer for iiis share 
in the murder of Gaugddhar SMstri. The discussion of the 
G4ikw^Ps debts, however, was carried on all through the year at 
Poona, whilst Bajirdv was maturing his then vacillating plans for 
eztirpating the British from the west of India. 

In 1816 the chiefs of Okhdmandal again betook themselves to 
piracy. Their territory was occupied by a British force- It will be 
remembered that in 1809 the Gaikwar^s government had become 
counter security for these chiefs, but owing to the distance of the dis- 
trict from a military post, the Baroda authorities found themselves 
unable to spare troops enough to put a check on the misconduct of 
their tributaries. lu A.n. 1816, at the time of occupation, the Bombay 
Government informed the Baroda administration that they had no 
wish to permanently establish themselves at so distant a spot, which 
contained, moreover, a much frequented shrine of Hindu worship, 
and that they were willing to put the Giikw^r in possession if he 
would engage to keep up a sufficient force in the district to protect 
the neighbouring ports and shores from the pirates and wreckers 
that infested the island of Dw^rkd, and the adjoining . mainland. 
The Bombay Government made a point of asserting on this occasion, 
in opposition apparently to some proposal by the Baroda Barbar, 
that they could not admit that the mere fact of having become 
security or counter-security gave any preferential right to the pos- 
session of the countiy. Finally, the Gdikw^r government agreed 
to the condition proposed, and the district was made over to them. 

In the same year (a.b. 1816) British aid was invoked by the 
Nawab of Jundgadh who was oppressed by a too powerful minuter, 
backed by the Arab mercenaries. After a settlement of this dispute 
had been satisfactorily brought about, the-Nawab, tn gratitude, 
waived his rights to tribute over territories recently ceded to 
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the British in the peninsnla, where his family had formerly great 
influence and considerable property. The escape of Trimbakji 
Dengle from Thana/and the subsequent attempts of the Peshwa to 
prevent the re-capture of his favourite and to re-unite the Mar^tha 
confederacy, led to the execution of a fresh treaty on June 13th, 
1817, in accordance with the orders of the Supreme Government. 

It was intended to bind the Peshwa in such a way that he could 
never again enjoy the ascendancy amongst the Mai4tha chiefs to 
which he aspired. The Resident at Poona took this opportunity 
of also putting an end to the discussions about the mutual claims 
on each other by the Poona and Baroda governments. The 
Peshwa agreed to abandon all claims on any territory in possession 
of the Gdikwdr and to accept an annual payment of four lakhs 
of rupees in satisfaction of all previous debts; The farm of 
Gujaritt was made perpetual to the Giikwdr on the payment of four 
and a half 14khs annually, but the KdthMvada tribute was made over 
to the British Government in liquidation of military expenses. The 
latter Government, by this treaty, also entered into possession of 
the Peshwa^s revenue in Gujarat, except that of XJlp^d, which had 
been assigned to a favourite ofiicer. All the Peshwa’s rights north 
of the Narbada were also ceded. 

These conditions necessitated a readjustment of the agreements 
with the G4ikw4r, On November 1817, a definitive treaty, after- 
wards supplemented by one of November 1818, was executed 
between the Baroda and British Governments. The force furnished 
by the former state was found inefticient and the employment of a 
larger body of British troops was therefore necessary. To pay for 
these the G4ikwar ceded his share in the fort of Ahmed^bad and 
the districts immediately surrounding tliat city J He also made over 
some districts near Surat, and the town of Umreth in Kaira with 
the whole of the rights acquired by the perpetual farm of Ahmeddbad. 
The British remitted the miighldi or dues taken by the Nawabs of 
Surat on the GaikwJlr^s possessions near that city. Okhd,mandal 
having now been pacified^ was also given up to the G^ikwar, but 
revolted four months afterwards and was not again subdued for a 
considerable time. 

At the final settlement of the dominions of the late Peshw-a in 
1819, the whole of his rights in Gnjardt passed in sovereignty to 
the British, who remitted the four lakhs due from the Gaikwar in 
composition of arrears claimed by Bajirav. The next year a special 
inquiry was made into the respective shares of the Peshwa and 
Baroda governments in the Kathidvada tribute and in the extra 
allowance levied by the Gaikwar csLlhd gMs-ddna allowance. In 
the course of this inquiry so many abuses of power and instances 
of extortion on the part of the G^ikwiPs officers were brought to 
light, that the Bombay Government on these grounds, and on 
account also of the general deterioration in the province since the 
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Gdikwar’s troops were stationed there^ prevailed upon Say £3 
who had now succeeded to the throne^ to let the duty of collection 
be undertaken and superintended by a British officer stationed in 
K4.thiavd(ia, who should^ however, employ the Gd;ikwd,r^s troops on 
occasions of necessity. A similar arrangement was made with regard 
to the Mahi Kanthuj where the effects of the settlement of 1811 had 
been much weakened by the disorderly conduct of the Gdikwar s 
troops stationed there. The administration of nearly the whole of 
the province passed into the hands of the British and the period of 
Mardtha ascendancy came to an end. 

It remains to review generally the nature and characteristics of 
the Mar^tha connection with Gujard^t, the chief events in which 
have been chronicled above. The most prominent feature has 
already been indicated at the beginning of this section and is appar- 
ent throughout the whole narrative. It is, in fact, the small space 
in history occupied during this period by the people, compared with 
the share appropriated to the actions of the government and it* 
delegates. The reasons for this are as easily seen as the fact itself. 
From first to last the Mardtha interests in Gujardt were, except at 
one or two special 3’unctures, simply pecuniary ones. In comparison 
with other countries within reach of Mar^tha arms, Gujarat has 
always had a very large proportion’ of inhabitants engaged in com- 
merce and manufacturing industries. It was the object of ^iv^ji 
to get as much booty as he could and carry it away then and there ; 
hence the commercial classes and manufacturers presented the most 
favourable opportunities for pillage, and the agriculturists were at 
first only mulcted in forage and provisions. Rapidity of action was 
another of ^ivajfs aims, so not only were his visits short and 
their effects transitory, but all his booty consisted of property that 
could be carried away by his horsemen. No women or followers 
accompanied his expeditions, no prisoners were made excepting the 
few who could afford to pay a heavy ransom. Torture was resorted 
to only when the captive was suspected of having concealed his 
treasure. Cows women and cultivators were, according to ^ivaji^s 
system, exempted from capture. Assignments on revenue were 
seldom made by him for fear of weakening his own authority. 
Subsequently the Mar^tha demands became more regular and assum- 
ed the form of a certain proportion of the revenue. The mr-‘deshmukhi 
and chautJi were supposed to be calculated on the standard assess- 
ment so as to avoid subsequent claims as tribute or over-collection. 
In reality, however, they consisted of a fixed share in actual collec- 
tions together with whatever extras the officer in charge could manage 
to extort, and which were, of course, kept undefined in any agreement. 
The expeditions, too, moved more leisurely and in greater force. 
The passes and roads in their rear were protected by their own com- 
rades, so that the booty could be brought to the Dakhan in carts, 
and more bulky property therefore was removed than in former 
times. The times, too, when the demands were likely to be mad© 
were known to the headmen of the district and village, so that the 
omltivators could be pressed beforehand to furnish their share of th© 
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contributions. -Theextortion by tWs. means passed from the com*, 
mercial classes down to tbe agricultarists^ tbe latter having also the. 
burden of supporting a larger and more cumbrous army for a longer 
period. 

When the power of the BMiMe and his deputy the Gaik war was 
fairly established, a regular system of administration was introduced. 
It will be remembered that by the treaty of 1729 as few Maratha 
officers were to be employed as possible beyond those necessary to col- 
lect the Dabhade's share of the revenue. In consequence, however, of 
the internal struo-gles of the Muhammadan chiefs, this minimum quota 
grew to be a large establisbment, with the usual accompaniment 
of alienations and assignments for the support of the officers and their 
religious institutions which the w^'eakness of the central power had 
allowed to become customary. The DabhMe himself was non-resident 
and his deputy usually being too valuable an assistant to be spared 
from the arena of Dakhan politics, the collection was left to sub- 
deputies and tbeir subordinates, who in turn delegated a great part of. 
their duties to village officers and even to strangers. The D^bhades, 
who were throughout more interested in the Dakhan than in Gujarat, 
had, no doubt, an idea of raising up a power in the latter province in 
opposition to the administration of the Peshwa, which was conducted, 
purely by Brahman agency. It was soon evident, however, that all 
that could be done politically with Gujardt was to make it a treasury 
for the support of schemes that had to be carried out in the Dakhan. 

The fertility of the soil and the facilities the country afforded for 
commerce and manufactures both tended to make it unlikely to be- 
come a field for recruiting. The inhabitants of the towns had fixed 
and lucrative occupations ; the cultivators were mostly of a class 
which on account of the fertility of their land neither Muhammadan 
nor Maratha had been able to impoverish. The Marathas had 
still to seek for soldiers in the rugged and barren country on the 
Ghats and in the Konkan, where the people could only look for a 
hand-to-mouth existence if they remained at home. The warlike 
tribes of Gujarat were, as has been already seen, too proud by birth 
and position* to engage themselves to fight for any but their own 
-race and interest. The aboriginal races were not likely to prove 
effective allies even if they had been willing to move from their 
own woods and fortresses. None of the Maratha governors of 
Gujarat seem to have consistently attempted to weld the various 
interests subordinate to them into a cohesion and unity that, they 
might have made politically useful against the Poona influence. 
All that they endeavoui’ed to do was to draw from their charge 
■as much revenue as possible and to keep out interlopers. To the 
taxpayer the result was the same, whether his district was invaded 
by Kantfiji or Pildji. If one anticipated the other in carrying off 
the harvest, the ryot still had to pay the latter for ejecting the 
intruder. The only resistance to be feared by the Marathas was^ 
that, not of the cultivators, but of their own race or of the Rajput, 
Girasius. These latter were treated in all districts as mere robbers, 
■probably because the class- which bears that name near Rajpipla, 
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•#lier 0 the Mard.thas first came in contact with it subsists iisimlly 
on blackmail. In the north, however, the Gir^sias were land.-^ 
owners of great influence and fixed residence, not likely to be 
conciliated by the knowledge that the invaders of their country 
classed them along with Bhils and Kolis as mehvdsis or outlaws. 

/ In order to relieve the chief officials of direct responsibility for 
the revenue, the G4ikw4r towards the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century if not before, introduced the system of letting out each 
revenue sub-division in farm for from one to five years at a fixed 
annual rate. The farmer was as often as not an absentee, biit the 
supervision and administration were never entrusted to any one 
but a Mar^tha Brdhman. The revenue for the year was settled 
by an inspection of the accounts of previous years and the crops 
of each village. The amount ‘was taken in kind, but the actual 
distribution of the whole on individual cultivators was left to the 
headman, who was in most cases made responsible for the assessment 
imposed on his village. 

The frequent passages of hostile armies and other causes had 
left much culturable land a desert. In order to restore the popula- 
tion and induce colonists to settle and cultivate in such spots, leases 
on favourable terms were granted to desais, who administered the 
land as they pleased, and were directly responsible to the head 
revenue authority of the sub-division for the annual rent. The 
patels and other village officials also made use of their position 
with reference to the foreign supervisors in appropriating large 
tracts of waste land to their own uses. The kamdmBdar or farmer 
for the time being was interested only in recouping himself for 
the amout he had agreed to pay the Mar^tha government, together 
with a margin for bribes paid to underlings at head- quarters 
for good offices with regard to the farm. He was ready, 
therefore, to make use of any agency in collecting his revenue 
that he found effective, and which saved the cost of a personal 
establishment. In many parts of the country there were here- 
ditary village headmen accustomed to the duty of extorting 
money from unwilling ryots. In otiaer places, such for instance 
as Dholka, it had been customary for certain Muhammadans called 
Kasbatis, to become responsible for the revenue of certain villages 
in return for a discount on the jama or amount collected {manati). 
These manotidcirs were found so useful by the Maratha officials 
tba(} they gradually acquired an hereditary position and claimed 
proprietary rights in the villages for which they had been formerly 
mere agents for collection. They also acted as desais or colonists, 
and succeeded in getting their leases of certain tracts renewed long 
after they had ceased to actively improve the land, which had in 
fact been all brought under regular cultivation. ... 

Such was the agency employed in administei'ing the revenue. 
kamdvisddT was also the dispenser of justice both civil and 
criminal. As his object was to make money and not to improve 
the condition of his charge, his punishments consisted chiefly in 
fines, and most offences could be paid No record of trials was 
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kept except a memorandum of the amount passed at each decision to 
the credit of the farmer. In civil suits sometimes one-fourth of 
the amount in dispute was assigned as costs and appropriated by 
the court. The Gir^sias in their own territory exercised somewhat 
similar jurisdiction, but grave crimes with violence were apparently 
left to the party injured or his relations to decide after the manner 
of the offence. Arbitration, too, was a frequent mode of deciding 
differences of both civil and criminal nature, but the hamdvisdar 
or girdsid usually managed that the State should not be a loser by 
such a method of settlement. 

The whole system indicates clearly enough the slight hold the 
Mai'athas had on the province and their desire to make the most 
out of it for the furtherance of court intrigues or political ends 
above the Ghats. There is nothing to show that they contemplated 
a permanent colonization of the country until the British Govern- 
ment undertook the task of dividing the Mar^tha nation by the 
establishment of a powerful and independent court at Baroda. 

The home of the Marathas was always the Dakhan, and for many 
years after they had effected a lodgment in Gnjard,t, their army regu- 
larly returned for the rainy season to the country from whence 
they originally came. Their leaders were encouraged to be as 
much as possible near the court by the Ddbhdde, or the regent on 
the one side and by the Peshwa on the other : the former on 
account of their weight with the army and the Maratha chiefs, the 
latter in order that their influence in a distant dependency might 
not grow beyond what prudence recommended or might be counter- 
acted if its tendency to increase became manifest. For similar 
reasons no force was allowed to be maintained in Gujardt sufficient 
to consolidate the Maratha acquisitions there into a manageable 
whole. Damaji Gmkwdr, had he lived, would undoubtedly have 
done much towards this end by means of his personal influence ; 
but, as it happened, the thin crust of Maratha domination rapidly 
disappeared before it either was assimilated into the system of the 
province or hardened over it. A military occupation of a large and 
civilised district at a distance from the mother-country, and pre- 
vented by the jealousy of the central authority and the short-sight- 
edness of those in charge of its exploitation, from either conform- 
ing itself to the elements it found already established, or absorbing 
the vital forces of the government it dispossessed, a system with- 
out the breath of life, without elasticity, without the capacity of 
self-direction, imposed bodily upon a foreign people, without even 
the care of preparing a foundation, such seems to have been the 
Maratha government, containing within itself all that was neces- 
sary to ensure a precarious, but while it lasted, an oppressive 
existence. 
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Vbry soon after the outbreak o£ the mutinies in the North-West 
of India in May 1857; an uneasy. feeling began to prevail in the 
Bombay Presidency; especially in Gujardt. The story of the 
greased cartridges had been industriously repeated and found credulous 
•listeners in every village. A. similar incident occurred in Gujarat. A 
consignment of salt from the Ean of Kachh having been carried in 
bags which had previously held red ochve (smciur) had become dis* 
coloured. This was observed at Sadra in the Mahi Kantha as the salt 
was in transit to Rajputjina, and a report was at once spread that the 
salt had been defiled with cow^s blood. It was believed in Ahmedabad 
and thronghout Gujarfit that this was a device of the British Govern- 
ment to destroy the caste of the people as a preliminary to their forcible 
conversion to Christianity, 

About the time that the cakes or chopdtis were being circulated 
throughout the North-West of India, a common pariah dog was passed 
from village to village in the Panch Mahals and eastern Gujarat. It 
was never ascertained who first set the dog. in motion, but it came 
from the Central India frontier with a basket of food which was given 
to the village dogs, and a similar supply with the dog was forwarded 
to the next village. When pestilence or. other calamity threatens an 
Indian village, 4t is the custom to take a goat or a -buffalo to the 
boundar j" and drive it into the lands of the adjoining village, in the 
hope that it will avert evil from the community. 'A &imilarhelief 
prevailed among the Jews, There is no reason to suppose that this 
movement of the dog in Gujarat was a signal of revolt or had .any 
deeper political significance than a vague feeling that troublous times 
were approaching. Still it w.as by many regarded as an evil omen and 
created considerable alarm. ^ 
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^ The rite of passing cakes froiu village to village or of passing a dog from village to 
village is in such' complete accord with .magical and religious rites practised all over 
India that it seems hardly possible to accept either as meaningless or as accidental the 
passing of cakes and of a dog from one part of the country to another on the brink of 
the Mutinies. .Knowing how suitable such a rite is to the state of feeling as -well as 
to the phase of belief prevalent among the plotters of rebellion in Northern India it * 
seems difficult to suppose that the passing of the cakes and the passing of the dog were 
not both sacramental that is designed to spread over the country a spirit which had 
by religious or magical rites been housed in the dog and in the cakes. The cake-spirit, 
like the sugar-spirit of the Thags, was doubtless Kili, the fierce longing for unbridled 
cruelty, which worked on the partaker of the Thag sugar with such power that he 
entered with zest and' without remorse on any scheme however cowardly and cruel. Like 
the Thags those who ate the Mutiny cake’s would by partaking become of one spirit, tlia 
spirit of the indwelling Kili, and, in that spirit would be ready to support and to take 
part in any scheme of blood which the leaders of Mutiny might devise and start. 
ISimilaTly by religious rites the Central India dog, possibly the dog of B^iza Bdi of G'wabor 
(See Text page 437), had been made the home of some fierce war-spirit, apparently of the 
dog-formed Khandoha the Mardtha Sword God and Dog of "War, The inspired dog and 
the inspired dogs-meat were passed through the land in the confidence that through them 
the spirit of unrest would pervade every village of Gujarit. Since the. Mutinies, by the 
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Although Gujarat was apparently tranquil in the hot season of 
1857^ those who were most familiar with native opinion were aware 
of the existence of very serious discontent, and indications of the storm 
which lowered on the horizon were not wanting. When distnrbaiiees 
are impending ' natives invariahly convert their savings into gold, 
because gold is more portable and more easily concealed than silver. 
A sudden and unusual demand for gold in the markets, especially by 
the native troops, had been observed. This fall of the qiolitieal 
barometer should never be disregarded. It indicates the approach of a 
storm with great certainty. 

The native press, which had been merely disloyal, now assumed 
an attitude of decided hostility. Every paper contained the most 
exaggerated accounts of the massacre, of Europeans in the North-West 
Provinces, and absurd rumours were circulated of the approach of a 
com])ined Russian and Persian army, which, it was said, had reached 
Attok and would shortly invade Hindustan. It is much to be regret- 
ted that the measures which were found necessary m 1880 for the 
•suppression of seditions publications were not enforced in 1857. Had 
this been done 'much evil would have been averted. The native mind 
would not have become familiar wuth the spectacle of the British 
Government held up to the execration and contempt of its. subjects and 
the vilest motives attributed to every public measure, 

The native press was not the only source of sedition. The fall 
of the British Government was openly predicted in every masjid, and 
in Ahmed ^bdd a Maulvi named Sar^J-ud-din became especially pro- 
minent by preaching a jehad in the J^ma Masjid to audiences of 
native officers and savdm oithe Gujardt Horse and troops from the 


magic of letters, Kdli has passed from the 'wafer into the leaflet, and the paid 
political propagandist has taken the place of Khandoba's parish dog. , 

• The correctness of the view suggested above is suppoi’ted if not established by certain 
passages in Kaye’s S^epoy War, I. 632-642. Chuni says ; ‘ The circulating of cakes was 
supposed to foretell disturbance and to imply an invitation to the people to unite for 
some secret purpose/ According to the king of Delhi’s physician (page 636) some charm 
attached to the cakes. The people thought they were made by some adept in the secret 
arts to keep unpolluted, the religion of the country. Another authority (page 637) says ; 
*The first circulation of the cakes was on the authority of a pandit who said the people 
would rise in rebellion if cakes were sent round and that the person in whose name the 
cakes were sent would rule In'dia,’ The secret comes out in Sitanim Bitwd’s evidence 
(pages 646-648) ; ‘ The cakes in question were a charm or which originated with 
D^sa Bd'V'a ’the ffuru or teacher of Nafna Sdheb. Ddsa told Ndna fc?dheb ho would make 
a charm and as far as the magic cakes should be carried so far should the x>eople be on 
his side. He then took lotusseed-dough called maTcmia and made an idol of it. He reduced 
the idqj. to very small pills and having made an immense number of cakes he put a pillet 
in each and said that as*far as the cakes were carried so far would the people determine 
to throw off the Company’s yoke/ With, this making of a cake as a sacramental home 
of Durga or ICaJli compare the Buddhist of Tibet offering in a human skull to the Mdhdrdni 
or Queen, that is to Durga or Kd-li, a sacramental cake made ,of black-goat’s fat, wine, 
dough, and butter, (Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, 365.) As to the effect of sharing in 
Durga’s mutiny cakes compare the statement of the ThagKaringia (Sleeman’s Kamaseeana, 
page 216) ; The sugar sacrament, changes our nature. Let a man once taste 

the sacramental sugar and he will remain a Thag however skilful a craftsman, however 
well-to-do. The Urdu proverb says Tax>a'^'i'^i-hl-dhaumlccL cj%hr jisne Tchdyd wnh waisd 
Mid Who eats the sugar of the sacramental Vase as he is so he remains. The Thags are 
tools in the hand of the god they have eaten. (Compare Ramaseeana, 76.) — J, M. C. • 
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A hmed^Cbad cantonment. The Manlvi was expelled from Ahmedabad 
and found his way to Baroda^ where he was afterwards arrested ; but 
the impunity he so long enjoyed brought great discredit upon Govern*' 
ment, for it was very naturally supposed that a government "which 
tamely submitted to be publicly reviled was too weak to resdnt the 
indignity. Oriental races are so accustomed to violent measures that 
they seldom appreciate moderation or forbearance. The generation that 
had known and suffered from the anarchy of the Peshwa had passed 
■ away. The seditious language of the native press and the masjid ^vas 
addressed to a population too ignorant to understand the latent power 
of the British Government. • 

In 1857 the immense continent of Hindustan was governed by what 
appeared to the people to be a few Englishmen unsupported by troops, 
for they knew that the native army was not to be depended on, and 
the European troops were so few that they were only seen in the larger 
military cantonment^ It must have seemed an easy task to dispo'se 
of such a handful of men, and it probably never occai*red to those who 
took part in the insurrection that the overthrow of the British Gov- 
ernment would involve more serious operations than the capture or 
murder of the Europeans who governed the country so easily. They' 
could not perceive that England would never submit to a defeat, and 
that the handful of men who ruled India were supported by the whole 
power of the nation. The plotters had no very definite ideas for the 
future. The Musalmdns regarded the subversion of a government of 
Kafirs as a triumph of Islam, and both Muslims and Hindus looked 
forward to a period of anarchy during which they might indulge that 
appetite for plunder which had been restrained for so many years. The 
descendants of the feudal aristocracy of the Peshwa are an ignorant 
and improvident race deeply involved in debt. They could not fail 
to see that under the operation of our laws their estates were rapidly 
passing into the possession of the more intelligent mercantile classes, 
and they hoped to recover their position in the revolution that was ' 
about to ensue. . 

A great change had taken place in the character of the administra- 
tion. The civilians of the school of Duncan, . Malcolm, and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, though not deeply learned in the law, were accomplished 
earnest men, sufficiently acquainted with the irnalterable principles 
of right and wrong to administer substantial justice to a simple people 
who had not yet learnt the art of lying. The people asked for justice 
rather than law. They were satisfied with the justice they obtained 
from the able and upright men. who ruled this coimtry during the 
first half of this century. The writings and official repoids of the 
officers of that period indicate a knowledge of native customs and 
feelings and a sympathy with the people that is unknown in the present 
day, for knowledge and sympathy cannot be acquired except by a long 
and familiar residence amongst the people which is now becoming every 
year more impossible. When the overland route rendered communica- 
tion with England more easy and frequent, a reaction set in against 
patriarchal administration. Concubinage with native women, which 
had been common, was now declared vulgar, if not immoral ; and the 
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relations lietween Europeans and Natives soon became less cordial than , 
they had been during the early period of British rule. ^ About this time 
a considerable immigration of lawyers appeated in India. These briefless 
gentlemen, envious of the ofScial monopoly of the Civil Service, raised 
an outcry that justice was being administered by men who had not 
acquired that knowledge of law which the formality of eating a certain 
namber of dinners at the Temple was supposed to guarantee. They 
worked the press so industriously to this cry, that in the course of a 
few years they had succeeded in impressing their views, on the Court 
of Directors in London and on the less intelligent members of the Civil 
Service in India. 

Unfortunately the Sadar Court was .then presided Over by a* succes- 
sion o£ feeble old gentlemen who had not sufiicient force of character 
to resist this selfish agitation, and hy way of refuting the charge of 
ignorance of law devoted themselves to the study of those petty 
technicalities which have so often brought the administration of justice 
into contempt, and which the progress of law reform has not even 
now removed from the law of England. In 1827, Mountstnart 
Elphinstone had enacted a Civil and Criminal Code which was still 
the substantive law "of the land. It was simple and admirably suited 
to the people, hut justice was administered according to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law. A district oSicer would have 
incurred severe censure if his decisions wer.e found to be inequitable, 
however they might have been supported by the letter of the law. 
The national character for even-handed justice had made the English 
name respected throughout India and far across the steppes of Central 
Asia. But the demoralking example of the Sadar Adalat soon 
extended to the lower grades of the service. The Civil Service was 
afflicted with the foolishness which, we are told, precedes ruin. Its 
members diligently searched their law-books for precedents and cases, 
and rejoiced exceedingly if they could show their knowledge of law 
by reversing the decision of a lower Court on some long-forgotten 
ruling of the Courts of Westminster. The first effect of this evil was 
to fill the couits with corrupt and unprincipled vakils who perverted 
the course of justice by perjury, forgery, and fraud of every description. 
Litigation increased enormously, no cause was too rotten, no claim 
too fraudulent to deprive it af the chance of success. • The grossest 
injustice was committed in the name of the law, and though the Civil 
Service was above all suspicion of corruption, the evil could hardly 
have been greater if the J udges had' been corrupt. Tliis state of affairs 
gave rise to great discontent, for the administration of justice fell 
almost entirely into the hands of the vakils. When men quarrelled 
they no longer said, ITI beat or Til kill you,” but I^'ll pay a vakil 
Es. 50 to ruin yon,'^'' and too often this was no. mere idle threat. 

The operations of the Inam Commission ’and of the Survey Dej)art- 
ment were also a fruitful cause of alarm and discontent. Many of 
the estates of the more influential J<4ghirdars had been aequirect by 
fraud or violence during the period of anarchy which preceded the 
fall of the Peshwa. The Patels and Deshmukhs had also" appropriated 
large areas of lands and had made grants of villages to temples and 
assignments of revenue to BrShmans, religious mendicants, and dancing 
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girls. Tlie Pesliwa Lad never recognized these alienations - as any 
Hmitation o£ his rights^ for lie farmed Lis revenues, and so long as a 
large sum was paid into Lis treasury By the farmers it was immaterial 
to Lim Low much land was alienated. But when the Survey Depart- 

• ment revealed the fact that nearly a fourth part of tLe fertile province 
of Gujarat was iinautLorizedly enjoyed By these jiarasites; and that 
in other districts the proportion of alienations was nearly equally large, 
a due regard for the public interests demanded that there should he' an- 
investigation into the title on which the lands were held rent-free. It 
became the duty of the Inam Commission to make this inquiry, and 
though a very small portion of land was resumed or rather assessed 
to the land revenue and the rules for the continuation of cash allbwanees 
were extremely liberal, they could hardly be expected to give satisfac- 
tion to those who had so long enjoyed immunity from any share of the 
public burdens. The Br^hinans and the priesthood of every sect 
deejdy resented the scrutiny of the Inam Commission and excited an 
iutensely fanatical spirit by representing the inquiry as a sacrilegious 
attack on their religious endowments and a departure from the 
principle of neutrality and toleration which had been the policy of 
<G over nment from a very early period. 

Notwithstanding all these elements of danger there would j^hably 

. have been no revolt if the army had remained loyal. Fortunately 
the Bombay army was composed of a great variety of races, Musalm‘5ns 
of the’ Shia and Sunni sects, Marathas of the Dakhan and Konkan, 
Parvdris^ Pardeshis, and a few Jews and Christians. Little community 
of sentiment could exist in so heterogeneous a force, and to this circum- 
stance we may trace the failure of each mutinous outbreak in the regiments 
of the Bombay army. Many of its regiments had, however, recruited 
extensively in the North-West Provinces which were then the centre 
of the political cyclone, and it w^as soon discovered that seditious over- 
tures were being made to them not only by their brethren in the regi- 
ments’ which had already mutinied, but by discontented persons of 
higher rank. The most important of these was a clever woman known 
as the Baiza Bai. She was the daugliter of a Dakhan Sard^r named 
Sirji Rao Ghatke, and had been married in early life to His Highness 
Dowlat Rao Sindia the Maharaja of Gwalior, On his death she- had 
been allowed to adopt Jankoji Rao as heir to the, paJi, and during 
his minority she had been appointed by the British Government Regent 
of the Gwalior state. • In this position the B4i had accumulated great 
wealth* She had ■ deposited. £370,000 (37 lakhs of rupees) for safe 
custody in the treasury at Benares, and it W'as knowm that she had 

* other resources at Gwalior. Her avarice and ambition were insatiable. 
She sent emissaries to all the Mard,tha chiefs and Thakors in Western 
India calling on them to take up arms and restore the empire of Shivaji, 
She appealed to the troops, urging them to emulate the deeds of their 
comrades in the Bengal army who had already nearly exterminated the 
Europeans in the North-West, and warned them that if they did not 
now strike in defence of their religion they would shortly be converted 
to Christianity and made to drink ‘the blood of the sacred cow. 

In May and June 1857 our troops were fighting before Delhi, only 
just holding' their own, and making little impression on the walls 
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o£ the city -wliich were strongly held by the mutinous regiments. 
Gujarat was still tranquil It is true there had been a riot in 
Broach originating in a long-standing feud between the Parsis and 
Musalm^ns of that townybut it bad no political significance and had 
been promptly suppressed. The ringleaders Avere arrested^ tried^,, and 
sentenced to be hanged for the murder of a Parsi, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this disturbance had any immediate connection 
with the outbreak in the North-West It was probably only a 
eoiueidencej but the violence of the rioters was no dtubt encouraged 
by the weakness of our position in Gujarat, and the exaggerated 
rumours which reached them of th^ massacre of our countrymen. 

Oh July Isty 1857; theSSrd Bengal Native Infantry and the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry stationed at Mhow mutinied and murdered Colonel Platt; 
Captain Fagan, Captain HarriS; and aiiumber of European subordinates 
of the Telegraph Department. The troops of His Highness Holkar 
fraternized with the mutineers, attacked the Residency, and after a 
desultory fight drove out Colonel Durand the Resident, who took 
refuge in Bhopdl with the surviving Europeans of Indor. Information 
of the mutiny at Mhow st)on reached Ahmedahad, and treasonable 
negotiations were at onee openedforasimultaneous rising of the Gujarat 
Horse and of the’ troops in the cantonment; but they could not agree 
to combined operations. The Mar4th4s hoped for the restoration of the 
dynasty of the Peshwa, while the Pardeshis looked towards Dehli where 
their brethren were already in arms, without any very definite compre- 
hension of what they 'were fighting for, but with some vague idea that 
they would establish a Musalmdn Bdj on the throne of the Great Mughal, 

On July 9th; 1857, savdrs of the Gujardt Horse raised a 

green flag in their regimental lines in Ahmedabad and attempted to seize 
the quarter guard in which the ammunition was stored ; but the guard 
made some slight show of resistance, and finding the regiment did not 
join them the mutineers left .the lines in the direction of Sarkhej. They 
were followed by the Adjutant, Lieutenant Pym, with twelve savars, 
and Captain Taylor, the commandant, joined them soon after with three 
men of the Koli Corps, whom he had met on the Diiolka road. The 
were overtaken near the village of Tajpor, and having taken uj) a 
strong position between three survey boundary-marks opened fire on 
their officers and the Kolis, the ,savdrs standing aloof. After many 
shots had been exchanged without result. Captain I ay lor advanced 
to parley, and while endeavouring to reason with his men was shot 
through the body. The Kolis now re-opened fire and having shot two 
. of the savars the rest laid down their arms. They were tried under 
Act Xiy. of 1857 and Hanged. The savars who followed Lieutenant* 
Pym passively declined, to act against their comrades, and if the Kolis 
had not “ been present the -mutineers would have escaped. ‘Captain 
Taylor'^s wound was severe; the bullet passed through his body, but -ho 
eventually recovered. The execution of the savars had a good effect 
on the troops, hut it became evident that a serious struggle was 
impending, and Lord Elphinstone, who was then at the head of the 
Bombay Government, took all .the precautions that were possible under 
the circumstances. 
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Mr. Asli burner, Assistant Magistrate of Kaira, was orclcrccl to raise 
a force of 200 Foot and 30 Horse for the protection of his districts, 
and Ilusaiii Khan Battangi, a Musalmdn gentleman of Almiedabad, 
was aiitliorized to enlist 2000 of the dangerous classes. It was not 
expected tliat this Ahmedabad force would add to our fighting strength, 
but the employment of the rabble of Ahmedabad on good pay kept ' 
them out of mischief till the crisis was passed. Mr. Ashburner^s small 
force was composed of Rajputs, Makranis, and Kolis. They were a 
very useful body of men and were afterwards drafted into the Kaira 
Police of which they formed the nucleus. It was this force that sup- 
pressed the rising of dhe Thakors on the Mahi, which will be described 
below. ^ 

General Roberts, a very able soldier, commanded the Northern 
Division at this time, lie fully realized the critical position of affairs 
in Gujarat. He was aware that the troops were on the verge of 
mutiny, that the Thabors were sharpening their swords and enlisting 
nien, and that no relii-f could be expected till after the rains. But he 
was not the man to despond or to shirk the responsibility now thrown, 
upon him. He proved . equal to the occasion and met each emergency 
as it arose with the calm deterrpination of a brave man. 

When the troops at Mhow mutinied, the Rdja of Amjera took 
op arms and attacked Captain Hutchinson the Political Agent of 
Bhopawar. He fled and was sheltered by the E4ja of Jabwa. At 
the same time (July 1857) the Musalmdn Kanungus or accountants 
and Zamindars of the Panch Mahdls revolted^ laid siege to the fort 
of Dohad, and threatened the Kaira district. Captain Buckle, the* 
Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, marched from Baroda with two guns 
iTfider Captain Sheppee, R. A., and two companies of the 8th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to relieve Dohad, while Major Andrews, with 
a wing of the 7th Regiment, two guns under Captain Saul^z, E. A., 
and 100 Sabres of the Gujarat Horse, marched on Thasra to support 
Mr. Asbburner and act generally under his orders. On the approach ' 
of Captain Buckle’s force the insurgents abandoned the siege, and 
Captain Hutchinson soon after re-established his authority in 
Bhopawar by the aid of the Malwa Bhil Corps which remained loyal. 
He arrested the Raja of Amjera and hanged him. * 

On the 5th August the Jodhpur Legion stationed at Abu muti- 
nied. They made a feeble attack on the barracks of H. M. 33rd 
Regiment and Captain Hall’s bungalow, into which they fired a 
volley of musketry, but were repulsed, leaving one of their men on 
the ground badly wounded. The fog was so dense that it was 
impossible to use firearms effectively. Mr. Lawrence of the 
Civil Service was the only person wounded. A party of the 17th 
Bombay Native Infantry who were on duty at Abu, were suspected 
of complicity with the Jodhpur Legion and were disarmed. The 
bead-quarters of the Legion mutinied at Brinpur on the same day 
as the attack at Abu ; they made the Adjutant, Lieutenant Conolly, 
prisoner and plundered the treasuiy. . . . 
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GitjabXt ‘ An incident- occurred eai’Iy in September wliicli Iiad an important 
influence on events. The two Native regiments quartered at 
\ ^ * Alimeddbacl were the 2nd Regiment of Grenadiers and tlie 7t]i 

Bisfcurbance at Native Infantry. The Grenadiers were chiefly Pardeshis from 

14 tli^'ept, 1857 . Oudh^ while the majority of the 7th Regiment were Maratlias. As 
‘ is often the case, an enmity sprung up between the two regiments. 
One night Captain Muter of the 2nd Grenadiers was visiting the 
guards as officer of the day. On approaching the quarter guai'd of 
the 7th Regiment, the sentry demanded the password which Cap- 
•tain Muter could not give.. The sentry very prop^^rly I’efused to let 
him pass. Captain Muter returned to his lines, .called out a party of ’ 
Grenadiers, and made the sentry a prisoner. Next morning General 
■Roberts put Captain Muter nnder arrest and released the sentry. 
This incident intensided the ill-feeling between the two regiments, 
and prevented their combination when the Grenadiers mutinied.a few 
days later, it had been arranged that the two Native Regiments 
and the Golandauz artillery should mutiny at the same time, but 
there was mutual distrust between them, and the Native officers of the 
artillery had stipulated that they should make a show of resistance in 
order to let it appear that they had been overpowered by a superior 
force. About midnight on the 14th September 1857 the Grenadiers 
turned-out and fell in on their parade ground armed and loaded. 
The guns were also brought out and loaded on their own parade 
ground. A Native officer of the Grenadiers was sent with a party 
. , -to take possession of the guns in accordance with the preconcerted- 

.agreement, but the Subbedar of the Artillery threatened to fire on 

, them, and the Native officer expecting that the guns would be given 

up without resistance, tho light he had been betrayed, and retreat^l 
with his party, who threw away their arms as they ran across the 
parade ground. The Grenadiers were nnder arms on the parade 
waiting for the guns, when seeing the disorder in which the party was 
retreating from the Artillery lines, %hey also were seized’ with a panic 
and broke up in confusion. Then for the first time the Native officers 
reported to Colonel Grimes that there had been a slight disturbance 
in the lines. The mere accident that the Native officer detached to 
take the guns had not been informed of tbe.show of resistance he was 
to expect from the Artillery, probably averted the massacre of every 
European in Gujarat. Twenty-one loaded muskets were found on tho 
parade ground, and though the whole regimenif was guilty it was 
^ ^ decided to try the owners of those muskets by court martial. They 
were sentenced to death. As it was doubtful if the Native ti’oops 
■would permit the execution it was considered prudent to await tho 
arrival ‘of the 89th Regiment under Colonel Ferryman and Captain 
Hatches battery of Artillery. They had been landed at Gogha during 
the monsoon with great difficulty, and were compelled to make a wide 
detour to the north owing to the flooded state of the country. On 
their arrival the executions were carried out ; five of the mutineers 
•■were blown from guns, three were shot with musketry, and * the 
rest were hanged in the presence of the whole of the troops, . The.y 
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ixieb fheir deatli with, a gentlemanly calmness which*wonthe respect 
-of all who were- present. - 

The example thus made^ together with the presence of the 
European troops in Gujarat, restored our prestige and gave us time 
to attend to affairs on our frontier. The whole country was in a 
yery" disturbed state. On the fall of Delhi on September 28th, 
1857, a treasonable correspondence “was found between the Nawab 
of Eadhanpur in Gujarat and the Emperor of Delhi, which deeply 
implicated the Nawab. He and his ministers had forwarded 
na^rdnds of gold mohars to Delhi and asked for. orders from the 
Emperor, offering to attack the British cantonments at Disa and 
The Nawah had been on the most friendly terms 
with Captain Black the Political Agent, and had- been considered, 
perfectly loyal. Preparations were made to depose him for this 
treacherous conduct. We were, .then so strong in Gujai4t that his 
estate could have been seized without the least diflSculty, but he 
was considered too contemptible an enemy and his treason was 
pardoned. 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of Gujard^t Horse, was now 
sent to settle affairs in Sunth, a petty state in the Rewa E^ntha. 
Mustapha Kh^n, at the head of a turbulent body of Arabs, had 
made the Raja a prisoner in his own palace with a view to extort 
arrears of pay and other claims. Lieutenant' Alban^s orders were 
to disarm the Arabs. After some negotiations Mustapha Kh^n 
waited on Lieutenant Alban. He was attended by the whole of his 
armed followers with the matches of their matchlocks alight, 
thinking no doubt to intimidate Lieutenant Alban. On entering 
the tent Lieutenant Alban disarmed him, but imprudently placed 
his sword on the table. While they were conversing Mustapha 
Khd^n seized his sword and Lieutenant Alban immediately shot him 
with a* revolver. The Arabs who crowded round the tent now; 
opened fire on Alban and his men, but they were soon over- 
powered. Mustapha Khan, four Arabs, and one savdr of the 
Gujarat Horse were killed. 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of the 7th Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant Cunningham then proceeded to P41L A few months before 
one Suraj mal, a claimant of the Liin^v^da gddij had attacked the Rdja 
of Lima?vada, but was repulsed with severe loss and had since 
been harboured in the village of Pali. On the approach of Alban’s 
force, it was attacked by SurajmaFs Rdjputs and tbe village was 
accordingly burnt. Order was then restored in 4he Panch Mahdis, 

I and it was not again disturbed till Tdtia Topi entered the Mahals. 

In October 1857 a conspiracy was discovered between the Thdkor 
of Samda near Disa and some Native officers of the 2nd Cavalry 
and 12th Regiment Native Infantry to attack and plunder the 
, camp at Disa and to murder the officers ; but the evidence was 

I not very clear, and before the trial could take place the amnesty 

I had been published under which the suspected, men were released. 

. The peace of Northern Gujarat was much disturbed at this time 
by the Thakor of Rova, who plundered' the Pdlanpur and Sirohi 
B 1746—57 
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villages at the head of 500 men> and the Th^kor of Mandeta was 
also in arms but was held in check by a detachment of the 89th 
Regiment and a squadron pf cavalry at Ahmednagar near Idai^.^ The 
two THdkors were acting in concert with some influential conspirators 
at Baroda of whom Malhdr Eao G^ikwar alias Dada Saheb was the 
chief. It was this man who afterwards became Gaikw^r of Baroda 
and was deposed for the attempt to murder Colonel Phayre by poison. 

It is very remarkable that the sepoy war did not produce one 
man who showed any capacity for command. Every native regi- 
ment was in a state of mutiny and a large proportion of the civil 
population was ripe for revolt. If only one honest man had been 
found who could have secured the confidience and support • of his 
fellow-countrymen, the fertile province of Gujard^t would .have 
been at his mercy; but amongst natives conflicting interests and 
mutual distrust make combination most difficult. . In India a conspir- 
ator s first impulse is to betray his associates lest they should antici- 
pate him. The failure of every mutinous outbreak in Gujardt was 
due to this moral defect. This trait may he traced throughout the 
history o[ the war and should be studied by those who advocate the 
independence of India, and the capacity of the native for self-govern- 
ment. .It is an apt illustration of native inability to organize combined 
operations that the most formidable conspiracy for the subversion 
of our power should have been delayed till October 1857. By this 
time the arrival of Her Majesty’s 89th Regiment and a battery of 
European artillery at Ahmeddbad had rendered a successful revolt 
impossible. The mutinies of the Gujarat Horse and Grenadiers 
had been promptly suppressed and severely punished. The termin- 
ation of the monsoon had opened the ports and reinforcements were 
daily expected. Had the outbreak occurred simultaneously with 
the mu tiny ’of the Gujarat • Horse, the Artillery, and the Second 
Grenadiers, Gujarat must have, been lost for a time and- every 
European would have been murdered. 

For many years Govindrdo Bapu Gaikwar, a half brother 

of His Highness the Gdikw^r, had resided near the Sliahibag at 
Ahmed^bdd. He had been deported from Barocla for intriguing 
against his brother and had been treated as a political refugee. 
This man with MalharrAo, another brother of His Highness the 
G^ikw^r,' Bhau Saheb Paw4r, and a Sardar who called himself the 
Bhonsla Raja, also related to His Highness by marriage, conceived 
the design to murder the Europeans in Baroda Ahmedabad and 
Kaira and establish a government in the name of the Raja of 
Sd^t^ra. To B^pu G^ikwir was entrusted the task of tampering 
with the troops in Ahmeddbdd, and frequent meetings of the Native 
officers were held at his house every night. -The Bhonsla Raja, 
with a man named Jhaveri Ndlchand, * was deputed to the Kama 
district to secure the aid of the Thdkors of Umeta, Bhd,darva 
Kera, and .D^ima, and of the Patels* of Anand and ParMbpur! 

* Rov«, in the south-east corner of Sirohi ; Mandeta in fdar in the Kiintha. 

P. FitsGerald Esq, Political Agent Mm Kantha. 
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These landholders assured Bipn of their support and the Thakor of 
Urneta mouated some iron guns and put his fort in a state of 
defence/ An agent named MaganM was sent into the Gdikwar^s 
Kadi Fargana^ where he enlisted a body of 2000 foot and 150 horse, 
which he encamjoed near the village of Lodra* The followers of 
the Kaira Thakors assembled lit the strong counfcrj^ on the banks of 
the Mahi near the village of Partdbpur with a detachment and 
advanced to the Chauk TaUv within five -miles of Baroda. The 
massacre at Baroda was fixed for the night of October 16th. The 
native troops in Baroda had been tampered with and had promised 
lit the event of their being called out that they would fire blank 
ammunition only, ■ • 

The Th^kors had been encamped at Paridbpur for several days, 
but owdng partly to the sympathy of the people and partly to the 
terror which they inspired, no reporifc was made to any British 
officers till the 15th Octolier^ when Mr. Ashburner, who was 
encamped at Thasra^ marched to attack them with his new levies and 
a party of the Kaira police. There was, as usual^ disunion in the 
ranks of the insurgents ; they had no leaders they could depend upon, 

. and they dispersed on hearing of the approach of Ashburner’s force 
without firing a shot. Ninety-nine men who , had taken refuge in 
the ravines of the Mahi were captured and a commission under Act 
XIV'. of 1857 was issued to Mr, Ashburner and Captain Buckle, the 
Political Agent in the Rewa Kantha, to try them. Ten of the 
ringleaders were found guilty of treason and blown from guns at 
Kanvari, nine were transported for life, and the remainder were 
pardoned. The turbulent villages of Partdbpur and Angar in Kaira 
were destroyed and the inhabitants removed to more' accessible 
ground in the open country. Their strong position in the ravines of 
the Mahi river had on several bccasions 'enabled the people, of.Purtdb- 
pur and Angar to set Government at defiance, and this was considered 
a favourable opportunity of making an example of them and break- 
ing up their stronghold. 

Tn the meantime information of the gathering at Lodra had 
reached Major Agar, the Superintendent of Police, . Ahmed^bad. 
He marched to attack them with the Koli Corps and a squadron of 
the Gujarat Horse. Maganldl fled to the north after a slight skir- 
mish in which two men were killed and four wounded, and was 
captured a few days . afteiuvards by the TMnddr of Sammu with 
eleven followers. They were tried by General Roberts and Mr. 
Hadow, the Collector of Ahmeddbad, under Act XIV. of 1857. 
Three of them were blown from guns at Waizd,pur, three were 
hanged, and the rest were transported for life. 

It is much to be regretted that Malh^rrao Gaikwar and the 
Bhonsla Rdja were allowed to escape punishment. There was very 
clear evidence of the guilt of the Bhonsla Rdja, hut 'Hia Highness 
the Gaikwar interceded for him, and Sir Richmond Shakespeare, 
the Resident, weakly consented that his life should be spared on 
condition that he should be imprisoned for life at Baroda, a 
sentence which, it is hardly .necessary to say, was never carried out. 
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On tte suppression of tbis abortive insurrection it was deter- 
mined to disarm Gujarat, and in January 1858 strong detacb men ts 
of the 72nd Highlanders and of Her Majesty's 86th Regiment with 
the 8th Regiment Native Infantry, two guns under Captain Cony- 
here, .and a squadron of Gujardt Horse were placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Ashburner to carry out this measure. His Highness the 
Gaikw4r had consented to a simultaneous disarmament of his 
country, but he evaded the performance of his promise. In the 
Kaira district and in the Jambusar t^luka of Broach th© disarma- 
ment was very strictly eofoi'ced ; evexy male adult of the fighting 
classes was required to produce an arm of some kind. The town of 
Ahmedabad was relieved of 20,000 arms in the first two days, but 
the Highlanders and 86th Regiment were required for operations 
in Eajputdna, and after their departure from Gujarat it was deemed 
prudent to postpone this very^unpopulax" measure. ‘ • 

After these events Gujarat remained tranquil for nearly a year 
till, in October 1858, the Ndikda Bhils of Narakot revolted under 
Rupa and Keval N^iks, and a few months later TatiaJ TopTs 
scattered force being hard-pressed by Colonel Park's column, 
plundered several villages of the Panch Mahals during its rapid 
march through that district. 

In 1858, after his defeat af Gwalior, at the close of the rautinies 
in Northern India, T^tia Topi moved rapidly towards the Dakhao. 
The chiefs of Jamkhandi and Ndrgund had been in treasonable 
correspondence with the rebel chiefs .in the North-West and had 
invoked their aid. it is more than probable that if Tatia Topi had 
entered the Dakhan in force, 'there would have been a general 
insurrection of the Maratha population. Tatia's march to the 
Dakhan soon assumed the character of a flight. He was closely 
pressed by. two columns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and 
a very compact and enterprising little field force commanded by 
Colonel Park. Colonel Park's own regiment, the 72nd Highlanders, 
many of the men mounted on camels, formed the main fighting power 
of this force. His indefatigable energy in the pursuit of the enemy 
allowed them xxo rest, and eventually brought them to bay at Chhota 
Udepur. .Fearing to face the open country of Berar with such an 
uncompromising enemy in pursuit, Tatia recrossed the Narbada at 
Chikalda and marched towards Baroda. Pie had, by means of an 
agent named Ganpatr£o, for some ‘time been in communication 
with the Bhau S^heb Pavdr, a brother-in-law of His Highness the 
Gaikwar, and had been led to expect aid from the Baroda Sardars 
and ^the TMkors of the Kaii’a and Eewa Kantha districts. Im- 
mediately it became known that Tatia had crossed the Narbada, 
troops were put in motion from Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Disa 
for the protection of the eastern frontier of Gujarat. Captain 
Thatcher, who had succeeded to the command of the irregular 
levies raised by Mr* Ashburner in Kaira, was ordered to hold 
Sankheda with the irregulars and two of the Gdikwar^s gims. He 
was afterwards reinforced by Captain Collier's detachment of the 
/th Regiment N, I., which fell back from Chhota Udepur on the 
approach of the enemy. 
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Tatia Topi at tliis time commanded a formidable force composed 
of fragments of many mutinous Bengal regiments. He bad also 
been joined by a mixed rabble of Villdyatis, Robillas, and R^ljpnts, 
wbo foilowed his fortune in hopes of plunder. Perozsha Nawdb 
of Kafnpna and a MarMia Sard^r who was known as the 
Rao Saheb^ held subordinate, commands. Each fighting man was 
followed by one or more ponies laden with plunder “^^ich greatly 
impeded their movements. It was chiefly owing to this that 
Colonel Park, was enabled to overtake the rebels and to force them into 
action. On reaching. ChhotaUdepur the troops of the Rdja fraternised 
with the enemy, and Captain Collier having evacuated the town^ 
Tatia Topi was allowed to occupy it without opposition. He had 
intended to halt at Olihota Udepur to recruit his men and to 
develop his intrigues with the Baroda Sard^rs^ but Park gave him no 
respite. On the 1st December 1858, he fell upon Tatia’s rebel 
force and defea.ted it with great slaughter, his own loss being trifling. 
After this defeat there was great confusion in the ranks of the 
insurgents. Tatia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it 
till it had reached the forest lands of P4rona. Discipline which 
had always been lax, was now* entirely thrown aside. The muster 
roll of one of Tatia’s cavalry regiments was picked up and showed 
that out of a strength of 300 sabres, only sixteen were present 
for duty. The rebel force separated into two bodies, one doubled 
back and plundered Park's baggage which bad fallen far to the 
rear, the othe.r under Perozsha entered the Panch Mahals- and 
looted Beriya., Jhalod, Limcli, and other villages; Godhra being 
covered by Mutetis force was not attacked. Park’s force was so 
disabled by the plunder of its baggage and by long continued, forced 
inarches, that it was compelled to halt at. Olihota Edepur, but 
General Somerset took up the pursuit and rapidly drove Tatia 
from the Panch Mahals. He fled in the direction of Salumba. 
I^he Thakor of that place was in arms, and Tdtia no doubt expected 
support from him, but the Thakor was too cautious to join what 
was then evidently a hopeless cause.' On reaching Nargad on the 
20th February 1859, Perozsha made overtures of surrender, and a 
week later Boo cavulry and a mixed force of 1500 men under Zahur 
Ali and. the Maulvi Vazir Khdn laid down their arms to General 
'Mitchell. They were admitted to the benefit* of the amnesty, The 
remnant of Tdtia's iorcQ fled to the north-east. 

In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhau Saheb 
'Pavdr, the Sankheda ITaikdas, a very wild forest tribe, took up 
arms under Eupa and Keval Ndiks, and after having plundered the 
oiitpost, at Narukot, attacked a detachment of the 8th 

Regiment N. I. under Captain Bates at Jambughoda. I’hey were 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desultory fight during the 
greater part of two days. On- the arrest of Ganpatitio, the Bhau 
Saheb^s agent, this troublesome insurrection would probably have 
collapsed,^ but the Naikdas were joined by a number of Villayatis, 
matchlock-men, the fragments of Tatia’s broken force, who en- 
couraged them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country 
between Ohampeiner and Narukot, and kept up a harassing warfare, 
plundering the villages as far north as Godhra, 
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A field force commanded by the. Political Agent of the Rewa 
Kantha, Colonel Waliace, was employed against tbe Nd^itdas during 
the cold weather of 1858, and in .one of the frequent skirmishes 
with the insurgents Captain Hayward of the 17th Regiment N, I. was 
severely wounded by a matchlock bullet on the i^Sth Janua,ry 1859. 
The -only si^cess obtained by the Naikdas Was the surprise of 
Hassan Ali s company of Hussein Khan's levy. The Subhedclr had 
been ordered to protect the labourers who were employed in open- 
ing the pass near the village of Sivrajpur, but the duty was yery 
distasteful to him, and his son deserted with twenty-four men oii 
the march to Sivrajpur. They were suddenly attacked by a mixed 
force of Maki^nis arid Naikdas. Seven men including the Sub- 
hedar were killed and .eleven wounded without any loss to the 
enemy. The Subhedar neglected to protect his camp by the most 
ordinary precautions and his men appear to have behaved badly. 
They Red without firing a shot directly they were, attacked. • But 
little progress had been made in pacifying the Naikdas till Captain 
Richard Bonner was employed to raise and organize a corps com- 
posed chiefly of Bhils with their head-quarters at Dohad in the 
Paiich Maluils. Captain Bonner's untiring energy and moralinfluence 
soon reduced the Naikdas to submission. Rupa Naik 'laid down his 
arms and accepted the amnesty of the lObh March 1859, and Keval 
Naik followed his example soon after. 

In July 1859 the W^ghers of Okhamandal, a mahdl in Kdthi^vada 
beloiiging to His Highness the Gaikwar, suddenly seized and 
plundered Dw^rka, Barvdla, and Bet. They were led by a Wagher 
chief named Todji Manik, who alleged that he had been compelled 
to take up arms by the oppression of -the Gaikwar^s kamddrs] but 
it is probable that he was encouraged to throw oS allegiance by 
the weakness of the Baroda administration and the belief that he* 
would have to deal with the troops of the Darbdr only, Ke soon 
found he was in error. Major Christie with 200 sabres of the Guja- 
rat Horse and a \ving of the l7th Regiment Native Infantry from 
Rdjkot marched to Mandana on the Ran to cut off* the com- 
munication between Okhd^mandal and the Kdthiayada peninsula. 
The cantonment of Rajkot wms reinforced from Ahmedabdd by 
six guns of Ayfcoun’s battery, a wing of the 38rd Regiment and a 
detachment of the I4th Regiment Native Infantry under Captain 
Hall, and a naval and military force was at the same time prepared 
in Bombay for the recovery of Bet and Dwd^rka as soon as the 
close of the monsoon should render naval operations on the western 
coast possible. . 

On the 29th September 1859, the following force embarked in the 
transports South Rdmilies and JEmjoress of India, towed by Her 
Majesty's steam-ships Zenobia and Victoria, and followed by the 
frigate Firoz, the gunboat Clyde, and the schooner Constance : 

Her Majesty^s 28tli Regiment ... ... 509 Men. - 

Her Majesty’s fetk Regiment Hatiye Infantry ... 600 

Marine Battalion ... ... 200 „ ' 

Royal Artillery ‘ ^ co „ 

Sappers and Miners ... 90 „ 

The expedition was- under the command of Colonel Donovan 
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of Her Majesty's 28tli Regiment, but it was intended tbat on 
arrival at Bet, Golonel Scobie sboiild command tbe combined naval 
and military force. Colonel Scobie marched from Rdjkot early in 
October witb the wings of Her Majesty^ s 33rd Regiment and 17tk 
Native Infantry^ tlie 12th Light Field Battery and detachments 
of the l4th Native Infantry and Gujardt Horse, Had Colonel 
Donovan waited for this force he might have effectually invested 
the fort of Bet, which is situated on an island, and exterminated 
the rebels f bnt he was too anxious to distinguish himself before 
he could be relieved of command. He arrived off Bet on the 4th 
October 1859, and at sunrise that morning the • steam-ships Firoz, 
Zetiohia, Clycle^ and took np their positions ofl: the fort of 

Bet and opened with shot -and shell at 950 yards. The 
fort replied feebly with a few small guns. Shells effectually 
scorched the fort acd temples occupied by the enemy, but the shot 
made little impression on the wall which was here thirty feet thick. 
The bombardment continued thi'oughout the day and at intervals 
during the night. Next morning Dewa Chabasni, the Whgher 
chief in command of the fort, opened negotiations for surrender, 
but he would not consent to the unconditional surrender which was 
demanded, and after an intervtd of half an ‘•hour the artillery fire 
was resumed and preparations were made to disembark the troops. 
They landed under a heavy musketry fire from the fcTrt and adja- 
cent buildings, and an attempt was made to escalade. The ladders 
were placed against the wall but the storming party of Her 
Majesty's 28th Regiment and 6th Regiment Native. Infantry were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Captain McCormack of Her Majesty’s 
28th Regiment, Ensign Willaume of the 6th Eegimenk and ten 
European soldiers were killed ; and Captain Glasspoole, Lieute- 
nant Grant of the 6th Native Infantry, and thirty-seven men of 
the 28th Regiment were wounded, many of them severely. One 
sepoy of the Marine Battalion was killed and five wounded. 

During the night which succeeded this disastrous attack the 
Waghers evacuated the fort. They reached the mainland, taking 
with them their women the children and the plunder of tbe temple, 
but Dewa Chabasni, the Wagher chief, had been killed tbe previous 
day. Considering the large and well-equipped . force at Colonel 
"Donovan's disposal and the facilities which the insular position of 
Bet afforded, to a blockading force, the escape of the Waghers 
almost with impunity, eucumbered with women and plunder, did 
not enhance Colonel Donovan^s military reputation. Captain D. 
Nasmyth, R. E., Field -Engineer of the Okh^mandal Force, was 
directed to destroy the fort of Bet and carried out his instructions 
most effectually. Some of the Hindu temples nearest the walls 
were severely shaken by the explosion of the mines, and a great 
outcry was raised of the desecration of the temples; but if Hindus 
will convert their temples into fortified enclosures, they must take 
the consequence when they are occupied by the enemies of the 
British Government. 

Lieutenant Charles Goodfellow, ;R. E., greatly distinguished 
himself on this occasion. He earned the Victoria Cross by carrying 
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GxtjabXt off a wounded man of Her Majesty's- SStli Regiment under a very 

I)isTTOBA|CES, lieavy fire.. Treasure valued at S| Mkhs of rupees was taken on 

' “ ^ ' board the Firoz for safe custody. It was eventually restored to the 
Pujdris of the temples^ but most of the temples had been carefully 
plundered bythe Waghers before the entry of the British force, 

Bwarka Fort Many of the fugitives from Bet took refuge in Dwarka^ and 
Taken. Colonel ‘Donovan^s force having re-embarked proceeded to Dwarka 
to await the arrival of Colonel Scobie’s small brigade. Scobie's 
force did not reach Dwarka till October 20th. The Naval Bri- 
gade under Lieutenant Sedley with sixteen oflScers and 1 10 men 
had alfeady landed under very heavy matchlock fire^ and thrown 
up a slight breastwork of . loose stone within 150 yards of 
the walls. A field .piece from the Zenohia and afterwards a 
. thirty-two pounder were placed in position in this work. The 
successful result of the siege was mainly due to the determined 
bravery of this small naval force. They repulsed repeated sorties 
from the fort and inflicted severe losses on the enemy. As soon 
^ as the stores and ammunition could be landed, Colonel Donovan 
took up a position to the north-east of * the fort, Colonel Scobie to 
the south-east^ and Captain Hall occupied an intermediate position 
with detachments of Her Majesty^s 33rd Regirfient, the 14th Native 
Infantry^ and Gujardt Horse under Lieutenant Pym. The garri- 
son made several determined attempts to break through Captain 
Hall's position^ but they were on each occasion driven back with loss. 

The first battery opened fire on the noidhern face of the fort on 
October 28th, while the Zenobia and the Firoz poni'ed a well-direct- 
ed fire of shells on the houses and temples which sheltered the 
enemy towards the sea. The shells did immense execution and 
relieved the attack on the Naval Brigade which continued to 
hold its position with .the greatest gallantry though several times 
surrounded by the enemy. On the night of the 31st October the 
garrison evacuated the fort and cut its way through a picket of 
Her Majesty's 28th Regiment, wounding Ensign Hunter and four 
, men. A detachment under Colonel Christie followed the fugitives 

next morning and overtook them near Vasatri, A skirmish ensued, 
but they escaped without much loss and took refuge in the Barda 
hill. They continued to disturb the peace of Kathidvada for several 
years. In one of the desultory skirmishes which followed, ‘ 
Lieutenants LaTouche and Hebbert were killed. 

Rising in While these events were in progress^ Karranji Hati the Edna of 

Nagar P^rkar. Nagar Pdrkar on the Sindh frontier of Gujarat, took up arms at the 
head of a band of Sodhds, plundered the treasury and telegraph 
office at Nagar Pdrkar^ and released the prisoners in the jail. 
Colonel Evans commanded the field force which was employed 
against him for many .months without any very definite results. 
The country is a desert and the Sodhd^s avoided a collision with the 
troops. The Rfina eventually submitted and peace was restored. 
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BHINMAL.. 

BsiNMALj^ Kort-h Latitude 24'* 42^ Bast Longitude 72® 4', tlie Hstorical 
Slirimal, tiie capital of tLe Gurjjaras From about tbe sixth *to the nidth * 
century, lies about fifty miles west of Abu MU. The site of "the city is in 
a wide plain about fifteen miles west of the last outlier of the Abu range. 

To the east, betweea the hills and Bhinm^l, except a few widely- separated 
^ village sites, the plain is chiefly a grazing ground with brakes of thorn and 
cassia bushes overtopped by standards of the camel-loved piZw Salvadora 
persica. To the south, the west, ^and the north the plain is smooth and 
bare passing westwards into sand. From the level of the plain stand 
out a few isolated blocks of hill, 500 to 800 feet high, of which one peak, 
about a mile west of the city, is crowned by the shrine of Chamunda the 
Sri or Luck of Bhinm.aL From a distance, the present Bhinmai show^s 
few traces of being the site of an ancient capital. Its 1500 houses cover . 
the gentle slope of an artificial mound, the level of their roofs broken 
by the spires of four Jain temples and by the ruined state office at the 
south end -of the mound. Closer at hand the number and size of the 
old stone-stripped tank and fortification mounds and the large areas ^ 
honeycombed by diggers for bricks show that the site of j;he present 
Bhinmai was once the centre of a great and widespread city. Of its 
’fortifications, which, as late as a.d. 16il, the English merchant Nicholas 
Ulfiet, in a journey from Jhdlor to Ahmed abaci, describes as enclosing a 
circuit of thii’ty-six miles (24 has) containing many fine tanks’ going to ^ 
ruin, almost no trace remains.^ Tbe names of some of the old gates are 
remembered, Surya in the north-east, Lakshmi ih the south-east, 
Sanchor in the w-est, and Jhalor in the north. Sites are pointed out 


The translations of the inscriptions and the hulk of the history are the work of 
Mr. A. M, T. Jackson of the Indian Civil b'erviee. . 

- Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, .301. Thirty years later the travcljer Tavernier (Ball’s 
Edition, II. 87) has ; -Barganfc (Wangain in Jodhpur?) to Biradl 15 /cos: BimAl to 
Modra 16 /cos. Of JhAlor UfEet has left the following description. Jhdlor is a castle 
on the top of a steep mountain three /cos im ascent by a fair stone causeway broad 
enough for two men. At the end of the first /cos is a gate and a place of guard where 
the causeway is enclosed on both sides with walls. At the end of the second kos is a 
double gate strongly fortified j and at the third /cos is the castle which is entered by 
three successive gates. The first is very strongly plated with iron, the second hot so 
strong with places above for throwing donm melted lead or boiling oil, and tbe third is 
thickly beset with iron spikes. Between each of these gates are spacious places of arms 
and at the inner gate is a strong portcullis, A bowshot within the castle is a splendid 
pagoda, built by the founders of the pastle and ancestors of Ghazni (Gsidney) Khan who 
were Gentiles, He turned Muhammadan and deprived his elder brother of this castle by the 
following stratagem. Having invited him and his women to a banquet which his brother 
requited by a similar entertainment he substituted chosen soldiers well armed instead of 
women, sending them two and tw o in a dhuli or litter who. getting in hy this device 
gained possession of the gates and held the place for the Great Mughal to whom it now 
(a,i>. 1611) appertains being one of*the strongest situated forts in the world. About’ 
half a /cos within the* gate is a goodly square tank cut out of the solid rock said to be 
fifty fathoms deep and full of e3«sellent water. "Quoted by Pinch in Kerr’s V oyagos, 
VIIL 800-301. . . i 
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as old gateways five to six miles to tBe east and sontli-east of tlie present 

■ town, and, tliongii their distance and isolation make it hard to believe that’ 
these ruined moniicls were more than Outworks, UfSet’s testimony seems 
to estatlish the correctness of the local memory.^ Besides these outlying 
gateways traces remain ronnd the foot of the present Bhinmdl mound of 
a smaller and later wall. To the east and south the line of fortification 
has been so cleared of masonry and is so confused with the lines of tank 

. banks, which perhaps? were worked into the schenxe of defence, that all 
accurate local knowledge of their position has passed. The Gujardt 
gate in the south of the town though ruined is well marked. From the 
• Gujarat gateway a line of mounds, may be traced south and then west 
to the ruins of Pipalduara perhaps the western gateway* The wall seems 
then to have turued east crossing the watercourse and passing inside that 
is along the east hank of the watercourse north to the south-west corner 
of the Jaikop or Yaksha lake. From this corner it ran east along the 
south bank of Jaikop to the Jhalor or north gate which still remains in fair . 
preservation its pointed arch showing it to be of Musalm^n or late (17th- 
38th century) Rabtor construction. From the Jhalor gate the founda.. 
tions of the wall may be traced east to the Kanaksen or KarMa tank. 
The area to the east of the town from the Karada tank to the Gujarat 
gate has been so quarried for brick to build the present Bhinmal that no 
sigh remains of a line of fortifications running from the Karada tank in 
the east to the Gujarat gatfe in the south. 

^ The site of the present town the probable centre of the old cityj is a 
mound stretching for about three-quarters of a mile north and south 
and swelliug twenty to thirty feet out of the plain. On almost all 
sides its outskii-ts are protected by well made thorn fenhes enclosing 
either garden land or the pens and folds of Eabaris and Bhils. . The 
streets are narrow and winding. The dwellings are of three classes, 

^ the flat mud-roofed houses of the Mahdjans or traders and of the better- 
to-do Brahmans and craftsmen with canopied doors and fronts plastered 
with white clay: Second the tiled sloping-roofed sheds of the bulk of 
the craftsmen and gardeners and of the better-ofE Rabaris and Bhils : 
and Third the thatched bee-hive huts of the bulk of the Rabaris and 
Bhils and of some of the poorer craftsmen and husbandmen.- Especially 

■ to the north-west and west the houses are skirted by a broad belt of 
garden land. In other parts patches of watered crops are separated by 
the bare banks of old tanks or by stretches of plain covered with thorn 
and cassia boshes or roughened by tbe heaps of old buildings honey- 
combed by shafts sunk by searchers for bricks. Besides the four 
spired temples to Parasndth the* only, outstanding building is the old 
hacheri or state office a mass of ruins wbieh tops the steep south end of 
the city mound. 

Of the 1400 inhabited houses of Bhinmal the details are : Mah4jans 
475, chiefly Oswal Vanis of many subdivisions ; Shrimali Brahmans, 
Sbevaks 35, Maga Brahmans worshippers of the -sus'-gU'd priests"^ 
Oswals ; Sonars, 30 ; Bdndharas or Calico-printers, 35 ; Kasaras or Brass- 
smiths 4, Gh^nchis or Oilpressers, 30 ; Malis or Gardeners, 25 ; Kathias 
or Woodworkers, 12 j Bhats 120 including 8(5 Gunas or Grain-carriers, 


The names of these gateways are Surajpul about six miles (4 to) east of Bhinmal 
near Khrfnpur at the site of a temple of Mah^dev y S^vidd,r about six miles {4 ]hos) to ‘ 
the south near a tempje of Hanum4u ; Bharatiidhar near Vandar about six mil^s (4 kos) 
west of Bhinmdl ^ the site of a large well ; Kishafnbi^o about six miles (4 kck) to the 
north D«air l^artah at the site of a latge well and stones. Battan Lai Pandit, 
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and .40. Eajbiiats or Brahm Bb4ts, Genealogists^; Kambiiars or Potters, 
J2 j.Musalman Potters, 4;. E<ebt>ari8or Herdsmen, 70^; Sh^dbs Beggars, 10 ; 
fcsliamia Aliks Beggars, 10 ; Kotwal and Panjdra Musalmans, L5 ; Loliara 
or Blacksmitbs, 3 ; Darjis or Tailors, 12; Hais or Barbers, 7 ; Bhnmias 
that is Solafiki J4gird4rs, 15^; Kav4® Bbumi^s servants,!^; Jdfcs Cul- 
tivators, 2 ; Deshantris or Saturday Oilbeggars, 1 ; Acbarayas or Funeral 
Brdhmans, 1 ; Dliolis Drumbeaters, 12 ; Fatrias or Professionals that is 
Dancing Girls, -30'^'; Tuxki Vohords that is Memons, 2 ; Vishayati Musal- 
m4n Padlock-makers, 1 ; Eangrez or Dyers, 2 ; Mochis or Shoemakers,. 
30 ; Karias .or Salavats that is Masons, 6 ; Chnrigars Mosaim4n Ivory 
bangle-makers, 2 ; Jatiyas® or Tanners, 17; Khatiksor Butchers working as 
tanners, 1 ; Sargaras, Bhil messengers, 1; Bbils, 120 ; Tirgars or Arrow- 
makers, 5; Goradas priests to Bombias leather- workers, 2 ; Bombias 
literally Weavers now Leather-workers, 40; W%hria Castrator, 1; 
Mir4rsis Musalman Drummers, 8 ; Mehtars or Sweepers, 1 • 

Insicle of the town the objects of interest are few* The four temples 
of P4rasn4th are either modern or altered by modern repairs. A rest- 
house to the south of a temple of Baragi or Vardha the Boar in the east 
of the town has white marble pillars with inscriptions of the eleventh 
and thirteenth centuries which show that the pillars have been brought 
from the ruined temple of the sun or Jag Svami Lord of the World on 
the mound about eighty yards east of the south or modern Gnjai;4t gate. 
In the west of the town, close to the wall of tbe enclosure of the old 
Mah4lakshmi temple, is a portion of a white marble pillar with an. 


* The Shrimdli Br4hm-Bhdts are of the following subdivisions : Dhondaleshvar, H4r, 
Hera, Loh, Poeshsha, Pitalia, and Varing. They say {^hrirndl is their original home. 

^ The local explanation of Reh-hdri is liver out of the way. Their subdivisions 
are 5 Al, Barod, Bougaro, Dagalla, Gansor, *Gongala, Kalotra, Karamtha, Nangu, 
Panna, Pramdra, Roj. All are strong dark full-bearded men. 

® The importance of Bkinmdl as a centre of population is shown not only by the 
Shriniiili BraJhmans and Vanis "who are spread all over Gujarat, hut by the Porwirs a 
elasB of Yafnis now unrepresented in their native town who are said to take their name 
from a suburb of Bhinm^l, Oswdls, almost all of whom are Sbr4vaks or ‘followers of 
the Jain religion, have practically spread from Bhinmdl. The origin of the name 
Osv41 is (Trans. Roy. As. Soc. III. 337) from Osi the Mother or Lnck of Osianagar 
an ancient ■ town and still a place of pilgrimage about eighteen miles north of 
Jodhpur. The Oswa^Is were originally Rajputs of several classes including Pawafrs 
but mainly Solankis and so apparently (Tod’s Western India, 209) of Gurjjara 
origin. Equally of Gurjjara origin* are the ShrimaJli Yinis who hold a specially high 
place among Western Indian Jains. The care taken by the Jains to sepure^ foreign 
conquerors within their fold is notable. The Tirthankar is a Eija^who^ by piety and 
other virtues attained ■ moksha or absorption. The fifty-four worshipfuls vttama- 
ptmisJias, the twenty-four UrtliankarSy the twelve clmTcravartis^^ the nine bdlade^as^ and 
the nine Ddmdevas are R-lj^s, most of them great conquerors (Trans. Royal Asiatic 
Society, III. 338-341).. Tbe local story is that the Solankis were called to help 
the people of iShrim4l to resist the Songara Rajputs of Jhalor who took Bhinmdl 
about A.D. 329t). Before that the Shrim«ilis and Solankis were enemies. This 
tradition of hostility is interesting as it may go back to A.n. 740 when Mdlar^ja 
Solanki transferred the seat of power from Bhinmdl to Anahilav^da P^tan. (See 
Below page 469,) A class who trace to Bhinmiil are the Pitals or Kalbis of M4rw4r 
(Mdrwdr Castes, 41). They claim descent from Rajput men and Br^ihman women. In 
suppoffc of the tradition the women still keep separate neither eating with nor using 
the same vessels as their husbands. • ‘ 

^ These dancing girls hold land. They are said to have been brought ^ by the 
Songara Rajputs, who according to the local account retreating from Ala-ud-din Khilji' 
(A.D. 1290) took BhinmaJl from the Bhrimdli -Brdhmans. 

®The Jati.yas all Hindus of the three subdivisions Baletta, Punkaria, and Talvaria 
came from M4adu near I)h4r in Central India. Tiie name is locally derived from. 
jatulcarta a skin. “ , ^ . 
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inscription dated S. 1342 (a.d. 1286) which apparentij has been brought 
from the same I'liined sun temple. In the hacken ruins at the south « 
end of the mound the only object of interest is a small shrine 
to Mata with two snakes supporting her seat and above in modern 
characters the word^, Nagiine the *Imld&vi *ov tribe guardian of the 
E^htors. 

The chief object of interest at Bbinmal is the rained temple of the 
Sun on a mound close to the south of the town. Of this temple and its 
Inscriptions details are given below- About fifty yards west of the Sun 
temple are the remains of a gateway known as the Gujaf at gateway. 
This modern name and the presence near it of blocks of the white 
quartz-marble of the Sun temple . make it probable that the gateway is 
not older than Musalman or eighteenth century E4htor times. Close to 
the west of the gate is Khari Bava the Salt Well an bid* step and water- 
bag well with many old stones mixed with brick work. About a 
hundred yards south of the Gujarat gate, in a brick-walled enclosui;e about 
sixteen yards by eight and nine feet high topped by a shield parapet, is 
the shrine of Mahadeva NauMkheshw ar. • An inscription dated S. 1800 
(a.d. 1744) states that the enclosure marks the site of an old tenaplebo 
Naulakheshwar. About fifty yards east of the ISTaulakheshwar shrine is 
a large brick enclosure about seventy-five yards square with walls about - 
twelve feet high and a pointed-arched gatew^ay in the Moslim wave-edged 
style. On entering, to the left, is a plinth with a large Hanuman and 
further to the left in domed shrines are a Ganpati and a Mata. A few 
paces south is Brahmab Pool or Brahmakhnnd with steep steps on the 
west and north, a rough stone and brick wall to the east, and a circular 
well to the south. The pool* walls and steps have been repaired by 
■ stones taken from Hindu temples or from former decorations of the pool 
on some of which are old figures of Matas- in good repair. The story is 
that Som, according to onp account the builder of the Sun temple according 
to another account a restorer of Shrim^l, wandering in search of a cure for 
leprosy,, came to the south gate of Shrimal. Soin’s* dog which was 
suffering from mange disappeared and soon after appeared sound and 
clean. The king traced the dog’s footmarks to the Brahmakhund, 
bathed in iti and was cured. As a thank-ofiering he surrounded the 
pool with masoniy 'walls. To the south of the pool, to the right, are 
an underground ling sacred to Pataleshwar the lord of the Under Woidd 
and south of the ling a small domed shrine of* Ghandi Devi. To the left, 
at the east side of a small brick enclosnrej is a snake-canopied ling known 
as Ohandeshwar hung about with strings of rudrdksh Elseocarpus ganitrus 
beads. ^ In front of Ohandeshwar’ s shrine is a small inscribed stone wdth 
at its top a cow and calf recording a land grant to Shrimali Brahmans, 
About forty yards north-east of the Brahmakhund a large straggling heap 
of brick and earthj now known as Lakshamithala or Lakshini’s* settlement, 
is said to be the site of a temple to Lakshmi bnilti according to the local 


* According' to a local storythere was a hermitage of Jangams near the temple of 
Jagamdeva,the Ji'iin-God and ahermitage of Bharatis near Chandeshvar^s shrine. In a 
fight between the rival ascetics many were slain and the knowledge where their treasure 
was stored passed away. When repairs were made in A.n. 1834 (S, 3870) the Bharati 
hermitage W£.s cleared. Two large earthen pots were found one of which still stands 
at the door of Chandeshvar's temple. These pots contained the treasure of the Bharatis, 
Tn A.p. 18’’ 4 nothing hut white dust was found. Most of the duat was thrown 
away till a Jain ascetic came and examined the white dust. The ascetic called for an 
iron rod, heated the rod, sprinkM it with the white dust; and. the iron became gold. 
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legend, by a Bribman 'to wlioni ‘in retiirii for Ms devotedness Lakslinii bad 
given great wealth. The hollow to the south-east is known as the Khandalia 
pool. About fifty yards south-east at the end of a small enclosure is a 
shrine and cistern' of Jageshwar, said to be called after a certain Jag who in 
return for the gift of a son built the temple. Severahold carved and dressed 
stones are huilt into the walls of this temple. About seventy-five yards 
further south-east a large area rough with heaps of brick is said to be the 
site of an old Yidhya-S^la or Sanskrit College, This college is inentioned 
in the local Mahitmya as a femous place of learning the resorb of scholars 
from distant lands J The local account states that as the Bhils grew too 
powerful the Brahmans were unable to live in the college and retired to 
Bholka in noii3h Gujarat. 

The slope and skirts of the town beyond the thorn-fenced enclosures 
of Bhils -and Rabaris lie in heaps honeycombed with holes hollowed by. 
searchers for bricks. Beyond this fringe of fenced enclosures from a half 
to a whole mile from the city 'are the bafe white banks of pools and tanks 
some for size worthy to be called lakes. Of these, working from the 
south northwards., the three chief are the Kimbalr or Harmukhsarpvar, 
the Goni or Gayakund, and the Talbi or Trambaksarovar. The Nimbili 
tank, about 300 yards south-east of the college site, is a large area opening 
eastwards whence it draVs its supply of water and enclosed 'with high 
bare banks scattered with bricks along the south-west and north. The 
lake is said to be named Nimbali after a Vani to whom Mahadeva granted 
a son and for whom Mahadeva ‘formed the hollow of the lake by ploughing 
it with his thunderbolt. About half a mile north-east of hTimbaii a 
horseshoe ‘ bank fifteen to thirty feet high, 'except to the open east, is the 
remains of the Goni lake. Lines of stone along the foot of the north-west 
and north-east banks shew that portions at least of these sides were 
once lined with masonry. A trace of steps remains at a place known as 
the Gau Ghat or Cow^gate. The lake is said to have been named Goni 
after a Brahman whose parents being ea^en by a Rakshas went to hell: 
For their benefit Goni devoted his life to the worship, of Yishnu and built 
a temple and lake. In reward Yishnu gave to the water of the lake the 
merit or cleansing virtue of the watcji* of Gdya. In the foreground a 
row of small chatrls or pavilions marks the burying ground of the Mahajan. 
or high Hindu community of Bhinni,4L Behind the pavilions are the bare 
banks - of the Tal^i lake. At the - west end is the Bombto well and near 
the south-west is the shrine of Trimbakeshvar Mahddev. This lake is 
said to have been made in connection with a great sacrifice or yag, that 
is yajna, held by Brahmans to induce or to compel the god Trimbak- 
eshwar to slay the demon Tripurasur. Beginning close to the south of Talbi 
lake and stretching north-west towards the city is the Karada Sarovar or 
Karada lake said to have been built by Kanaksen or Kanishka the great 
founder of the' Skythian era (a.d. 78), On the western bank of the lake 
stands an open air lulg of Karaiteshwar.^ At the south end of the K]ai4d5i 


1 According to Alberum (a-D, 1030) tlie BrataasiddMnta was composed by Brahma- 

gupta the son of Jishnu from the town of Bhillamsila between Multan and Anhilwara,” 
Sachau^s Translation, I, 153. Another light of the college was trhe Sanskrit poet 
Magha, the son of Snmd,U parents, who is said to have lived in the time of Bhoj KAja 
of Ujjain (w\.n. 1010-104:0). MArwdr Castes, 68, . 

2 The local account explains the origin of the name Kanak which also means gold by 
the story of a Bhil who was drowned on the waxing fifth of BliMarwa, The Bhirs wife 

■ who was with him failing to drowm herself prepared a funeral pyre. Mahadeva pleased 
with thewoman^s devotion restored her husband to life an<i made his body shine like gold. 
As a thankoffering the Bhil enlarged the tank and built a shrine to Kirait MahMeva. 
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lake; wliicli stretches close to the fenced enclosures rouiid the city, are the 
remains of a modern bastion and of a wall which runs north-west to the 
Jhdior gate. Beyond the site of the bastion is an enclosure and shrine of 
Maheshwar Mahadev. To the north and north-west ‘of the Karait sea lie 
four large tanks. Of these the most eastern, about 300 yards north-w est 
of Kar4da, is Brahmasarovar a large area fed from the north and with 
high broken banks. Next, about 500 yards north-west, lies the far-stretch- 
ing Y^nkund or Forest Pool open to the noHh-east. About 800 yards 
west is Gautam's tank which holds water ^throughout the year. The 
banks of brick and kanlicir form nearly a complete circle except at the 
feeding channelshn the east and south. In the centre of the lake is an 
islet on which - are the white-stone foundations (18' of Gautam’s 
hermitage. On the bank above the east feeding- channel is an image of 
Hanuman and on the east side of the southern channel at the foot of the* 
bank is a white inscribed stone with letters, so worn that nothing but the 
date S.ll()6 (a.d.1049) has been made out. Of tbe balls of hankar 
or nodular limestone which are piled into the bank of the tank those 
which are pierced with holes are lucky and are kept to guard wooden 
partitions against the attacks of insects. The last and westmost of the 
north row of tanks is the Jaikop properly Jakshkop that is the Yaksha’s 
Pool about 600 yai*ds south-west of the Gautam tank and close to the 
y north-west of the town.^ This tank holds water throughout the year 
and supplies most of the town’s demand. Along the south bank of the 
Jaikop, where are tombs a shrine to Bhairavand a ruined mosque, the line 
of the later city walls used to run. At the south-east corner of the tank 
are three square masonry plinths each with a headstone carved . with the 
figure of a man or woman. * One of the plinths which is adorned with a 
pillared canopy has a stone carved with a man on horseback and a standing 
woman in memory of a Tehsildar of Bhinmal of recent date (S. 1869 ; 
A.B. 1812) whose wife became Sati* About 200 yards south-east is a 
row of white pdlia or memorial slabs of which the third from the south 
end of the row is dated S. 1245 "(a.I), 1186). On the south-east bank is the 
shrine of Nimghoria Bhairav at which 'Shravaks as well as other Hindus 
worship. In the centre of the shnne is a leaning pillar about five feet 
high with foui* fronts, Hanuman. 'on the east, a standing Snake on the 
south, a Sakti on the west, and Bhairav On the north. To the south 
of the pillar, about a foot out of the ground rises a five-faced ling or, 
pillar-home of the god one facing each quarter of the heaven and 
one uncarved facing the sky. Close to a well within the circait of the 
lake near the south-east corner is a stone inscribed with letters which 
are too worn to be* read. At the east end of the north bank under a 
pilu Salvadora persica tree is a massive seated figure still worshipped 
and still dignified though the features have been broken off, and the 
left lower arm and leg and both feet have disappeared. This is believed 
to be ‘the image of the Yaksha king who made the tank. Details are 
gi^eu Below pages 456-458. To the west of th§ seated statue ai'e the 
marks of the foundations of a temple, shrine hall and outer hall, w^hich is 
believed to have originally been the shrine of Yaksh, About a hundred 
yards west, under a pillared* canopy of white quartz, are two Musalmin 

1 The local explanation of the name Yaksha’s Pool is that BAvana went to Abaka the 
^ city of the great Yaksha Kuvera god of wealth and stole Pnshpak Knvera's mndn or 
% carrier, Kuvera, in sorrow asked his father what he should do to recover his carrier* 
The father said Worship in Shiim^l. Kuvera came to Shrim^l and worshipped Brahma 
who appeared to him and said ; .When B4mcliandra destroys Bavana he \rill bring hack 
Pushpak. 
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graves in liononr of Ghazni Kli4n and Hamal Khan who were killed 
about 400 years ago at JhMor fighting for ShrimaL In obedience to their 
dying request their Bhats brought the champions’ bodies to Yaksh’s tank. 
The white quartz, the shape of the pillars, and an inscription on one of 
them dated S. 1333 (a,i>, 127fi), go to show that the stones * have 
been brought from the Sun temple to the south of the town, ‘ To the 
north of the canopy is a large step- well the Dadeli Well separated into 
an outer and an inner section by a row of Hindu pillars supporting 
flat architraves. Some of the stones have figures of goddesses and in a 
niche is an old goddess’ image. The upper part of the well and the 
parapet are of recent b^'ick work. On a low mound about 150 yards to 
the north is the shrine of Mlkanth Mahadev, with, about a hundred 
paces to the south-east, a fine old step-well. The lake was fed from the 
south-west corner where is a silt trap built of stones in many cases 
taken from old temples «and carved with the chaitya or horse-shoe orna- 
ment. Some of the stones have apparently been brought from the 
great white quartz Sun temple. Several of them have a few letters of the 
fourteenth century character apparently the names of masons or carvers. 
Some of the blocks are, of a rich red sandstone which is said to be .found 
only in the Rupe quarries eight miles south of Bhiumal. 

On the righi, about half a mile south of the south-west corner of the * 
Jaikop lake, is a ruined heap hid among' trees called the Pipal Duara or 
Gateway perhaps the remains of the western Gateway which may have 
formed part of the later line of fortifications which can be traced running 
south along the inner bank of the Jaikop feeding channel. About a 
mile south of the Pipal Budra are the hare banks of the. large 
lake Bansarovar the Desert Sea. To the north- west north and north- 
east its great earthen banks remain stripped of their masonry gradually 
sloping to the w^est and south the direction of its supply of water. The 
island in the centre is Lakhilra. This lake was made by Gauri or 
Pdrvati when she came from Sunda hill to slay the. female demon • 
Uttamiyar. When-Parvati killed the demon she piled over her body 
Shri’s hill which she bad brought with her to form a burial mound. 
At the same time Pdrvati scooped the tank, and crowned Shri’s hill with 
a tower- like temple. This hill, where lives the or Lnck of Shrimal, 
rises 500 feet out of the plain about a mile west of the town. It is 
approached from . the south by a flight of unhewn stones roughly laid 
as steps. The hill-to]#^is smoothed into a level pavement of brick and 
cement. The pavement is supported on the east side by a lofty, bastion- 
like wall. It is surrounded by a parapet about two feet high. On the 
platform two shrines face eastwards. To the left or south is the main 
temple of Lakshmi and to the right or north the smaller shrine of Sunda 
M4ta. The main shrine has a porch with pillars and shield frieze of 
white quartz limestone apparently spoils of the great Sun Temple. 
Three or four hells hang from the roof of the porch and some loose 
white stones apparently also from the Snn temple are scattered about. 
In the west wall of the main shrine facing east is the image of the 
Guardian of Bhinmal covered with red paint and gold leaf. The only 
trace of ornament on the outside of Lakshmi ’s shrine is in the north- 
face portion of a belt of the horse-shoe or chaitya pattern and a disc 
perhaps the disc of the Sun. The snialler shrine . of Sunda Mdta to the 
right or north is square aud flaf-ropfed. The ceiling is partly made of 
carved stones apparently prepared for, perhaps formerly the centre 
slabs of domes. The door posts and lintels are of white 'quartz marble. 
On the right door post are two short inscriptions of A.n, 1612 and 1664 
(S. 1669 and 1691). A secojad pillar bears the date A.u. 1543 
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(S. 1600). The roof is supported by four square central pillars which 
'with eight wall pilasters form four shallow domes with lotus carved 
roof-stones from some other or some older temple. In a recess in the 
west wall, surmounted with a stone carved in the chaityc^ or horse-shoe 
pattern, is the Trident or of Suncla Mata the only object of 

worship. 

From the-hill-top the mound of Bhinmal hardly seems to stand out of 
the gener-al level. The mound seems hidden in trees. Only in the south 
. gleam the white pillars of the Sun Temple and to the north rise the high 
mound of the old offices, and still further north the spires of the four 
temples of Parasnath, Beyond the town to the so^nth and west spread 
green gardens fenced with dry thorn hedges. Outside of the garden 
enclosures to the south-east south and south-west run the lofty bare 
-banks of dry lakes confused in places with the lines of old fortifications. 
To the north-west and north shine the waters of the Jaikop and Oautam 
tanks. Westwards the plain, dark with thorn brake and green with 
acacias, stretches to the horizon. On other sides the sea-like level of the 
plain is broken hy groups of hills the Borta range along the north and 
north-east and to the east the handsomer Batanagar, Thnr, and Bam Sen 
' rising southwards to the lofty clear-cut ranges of Dodala and Snnda. 

Only two objects .of interest in Bhinmal require special description, 
the massive broken statue of the Jaksha or Yaksha on the north bank of 
the Jaikop lake, and the temple te Jagsvami the Sun at the south-east 
entrance to the city. 

On the north hank of the Jaikop. or Yaksha Lake,^ leaning against 
the stem of Qj pilu or fdl Salvidora persica tree, is a massive stone about 4" 
high hy 2' 6" ‘broad and V thick. The block is carved with considerable 
skill info the seated figure of a king. The figure' is greatly damaged by 
' the blows of a mace.. The nose and month are broken ofi, half of the 
right hand and the whole of the left hand and leg are gone and the feet 
and almost the whole of the seat or throne have disappeared. The figure 
is seated on a narrow lion-snpported throne or sinhd^scm the right hand 
resting on the right knee and holding a round ball of stone about six inches 
in diameter. The left foot was drawn hack like the right foot and the , 
left hand apparently lay on the left knee, but, as no trace remains except 
the fracture on the side of the stone the position of the left hand and of 
the left leg is nncertam. The head .is massive.^' The hair falls about 


^ Yo local tradition throws light on ^ the reason why this figure is called a Yaksha. 
The holding a head in his hand suggests" that he may have been a guardian Bliairav in 
some Buddhist temple and so remembered as a guardian or Yaksha, Or he may have 
been supposed to be a statue of the builder of the temple and so have been called a 
Yaksha since that word w^as used for a race of skilful arc hi beets and craftsmeiu 
Troyer’s Eajatarangml, I, 869,. In the Vrijji temples iu Tirhut which Buddhist 
accounts make older than Buddhism the objects of worship were ancestral spirits who 
were called Yakshas. If the Buddhist legends of .Saka settlements in Tirhut during 
Gautama’s lifetime (A-.p. 640) have any historical value these Vrijjis were Bakas. As 
(J. As. feer, VI. Tom. II, page 310) Yaka is a Mongol form of Saka the ancestral guar- 
(dians would be Sakas. Compare in Eastern Siberia the Turki tribe called Yakuts by 
the Russians and Sokbas by themselves, Eney. Brit. XXIV. 725. This would exp.ain 
why the mythic Y aksha was a guardian, a builder, and a white horseman. It would explain 
why the name Yaksha was given the Baktrian Greeks who built stupas and conquered 
*■ India for Asoka (J. As, Ser. VII. Vol. VI, p£^e 170 j Heeley in Indian Antiquary, IV. 
101). ^ It further explains how the name came to be applied to the Yueebi or Kushdns 
who like the Yavanas were. guardians white horsen-Len and builders. In Sindh and 
Kachh the word Yaksha seems to belong to the white Syrian horsemen who formed the 
strength of Muhammad Kasim’s army, a.p. 712. (Tod’s Western India, 197; Reinaud's 
Fragments, 191 ; Briggs’ i^arisbtah, IV. 404-409), 
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two feet from tlie crown of the jaead in%ur long lines of cniis on to the 
shoulders, and, oyei* the curls, or what seems more likely the curled wig, 
is a diadem or mukut with a central spike and two upright side orna- 
ments connected by two round bands. The face is broken flat. It seems 
to have been clean shaved or at least beardless. A heavy ring hangs 
from each ear. A stiff collar-like ban(| encircles the neck and strings of 
beads or .plates hang on the chest too worn to be distinguished. On 
both armvS are upper armlets, a centre lion-face' still showing clear on the 
left armlet. On the right hand is a bracelet composed of two outer bands 
and a central row of beads. A light belt encircles the waist. Lower 
down are the handora or hip girdle and the ho^ul or dhotar knot.^ In 
spite of its featureless face and its broken hands and feet the figure has 
considerable dignity. The head is well set and the curls and diadem are 
an effective ornament. The chest and the full rounded bell}^ are carved 
with skill. The main fault in proportion, the overshortened lower arm 
and leg and the narrowness of the throne, are due to the want of depth 
in the stone. The chief details of interest are the figure’s head-dress 
and the ball of stone in its right hand. The head-dress seems to be a 
wig, with a row of crisp round curls across tbe brow and four lines of 
long curls hanging down to the shoulders and crisp curls on the top of 
the heajd. The mukut or diadem has three upright faces, a front face over 
the nose and side faces over the ears joined together by t%vo rounded bands. 
At first sight the stone ball in the right hand seems a cocoanut which the 
king might hold in dedicating the lake. Examination Bhows on the left 
side of the ball an outstanding semicircle very like a human ear. Also 
that above the ear are three rolls as if turban folds. And that the right 
.ear may be hid either by the end of the turban drawn under the chin or 
by the fingers of the half-closed hand. That the front of the ball has been 
wilfully smashed further supports the vi^w that it was its human features 
that drew upon it tbe Muslim mace. The local; Brahmans contend that 
the ball is either a round *sweetmeai^ dr a handful of mud held in the 
right hand of the king duiing the dedication service. But Tappa a 
Brahm-Bhat, a man of curiously correct information, was, urgent that 
the stone ball is a human head. Tappa gives, the following tale to 
explain why the king should hold a human head in his hand. An 
evil spirit called Satka had been w^asting the Brahmans by carrying off 
the head of « each bridegroom so soon as a wedding ceremony was 
completed. The king vowed that by the help of his goddess Chamunda 
he would put a stop to this evil. The marriage of a hundred Brahman 
couples was arranged for one night. The king sat by. So long as the 
king remained awake the demon dared not appear. When the hundredth 
marriage was being performed the king gave way to, sleep. Satka dashed 
in and garried off the last bridegroom’s head. The gud-bride awoke the 
king and said I will curse you. You watched for the* others, for me you 
did not watch. The king said to his Luck Chamunda, What shall I do. 
Chamunda said Ride after Satka, The king rode after Satka. He over- 
took her fourteen miles out of Shiim^l and killed her. But before her 


^ The measurements are: Height!'; head round the brow to behind the ear the* 
back of the head not being cut free, 2' 6" ; height of head-dress, 8'' ; length of face, 
length of ringlets or wig curls from the crown of the head, 2' ; breadth bf face, 9 
across the shoulders, 2' 3"; throat to waistband* 1'; waistband to loose hip-belt or 
Jeandora, 1' 3" ; right shoulder to elbow, 1' ; elbow to wrist, 9" ; head in the right hand 
5" high 7" across top j hip to broken knee, 1' j knee to ankle, foot broken off. 

Left shoulder to broken upper arm, 8" ; left leg broken off leaving a fracture which 
shows it was drawn back like the right leg* . * 
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deatii, Satka iiad eaten • the bridegroom’s head. What is to be done the 
king asked Chamtinda. Trust me said his guardian. The king rode back 
to Sh>.‘im/iL As he was entering the city the goddess pointed out to him 
a gardener or Mali and said QJ® with his head. The king obeyed. The 
guddess ^caught the falling head, stack it to the bridegroom's neck, and 
the bridci^room came to life'. Thus, ends the tale, the local Brahmans 
are known as Shiimalis that is men with gardeners’ heads. This 
meaning-making pun and the likeness of the stone-bail to a human head 
may be the origin of this story. On the other hand the story may be 
:oider than the image and may be the reason why the king is shown hold- 
ing a human head in his hancb On the whole it seems likely that the 
story was made to explain the image and that the image is a Bhairav 
holdi^’g the head of a human sacrifice and acting as gatekeeper or 
guardian of some Buddhist or Sun-worshipping temple.^ The appearance 
of the figure, its massive well-proportioned and dignified pose, and the 
long wigiike curk, like the bag wig on the figure of Chand on the south- 
west or marriage compartment of the great Elephanta Cave, make it 
probable that this statue is the oldest relic of Shrimil, belonging like the 
Klepbanta wigged figures to the sixth- or ea)*ly seventh century the proba- 
ble date of the founding or refounding of the city by the Gurjjaras,^ 
According to the local story the image stands about twenty paces east of 
the temple where it was originally enshrined and worshipped. The lie of 
the ground and traces of foundations seem to show about fifty -pacts 
west of the present image the sites of an entrance porch, a central hall or 
mandapy and a western shrine. The surface of what seemed the site of 
the shrine was dug about two feet deep on the chance that the base of 
the throne might still be in site. N'othing was found but loose brickwork. 
Mutilated as he is the Yaksha is still worshipped. His high day is the 
A' shad (July- August) fullmoon when as rain-mediator between them and 
indra the villagers lay in front of him guyri that is wheat boiled in 
water and milk, butter, flour, molasses, and sugar. 


^ Tke Jaius call the guardian figures at Sfinehi Bhairavas, Massey*s ^'dnclii, pages 7 
and 25. Bhairava is revered as a guardian b}" the Buddhists of Nipjll and Tibet. 
<5ompare Burgess^ Bauddha liock Temples, page 96. A connection between Bbairav and 
•tbe Sun is shown by tlie practice among Ajmir Gujar women of wearing round the 
, neck a medal of Bhairava before marriage and of the Sun after marriage. 

® The Egyptians Romans and Fartliians are the three chief wig-wearers. Some of 
the Parthian kings (b.o. 250 - A.n. 240) had elaborate hair like periiques and frizzled 
beards.^ In TrajaiPs time (a.t>, 133), fashions changed so quickly that Koman statues 
wt^ re hairless and f rovided with wigs. Gobineau Histoire Des Perses, 11. 530. Compare 
Wagner’s Manners, 69. The number of wigs in the Elej>hanta sculptures, probably of 
the^ sixth or early seventh century, is notable. In the panel of £^iva and Pdrvati -in 
Kailas are several figures wjth curly wigs. Burgess’ Elephanta, page 83 ; in the 
•marriage panel one figure has his hair curled like a barrister’s wig, Ditto B1 ; in the 
Ardhanarishwara compartment Garuda and two other figures have wigs, Ditto 22 ; the 
dwarf demon on which one of tbe guaulians of the Trimurti leans has a wig, Ditto 
14-15; finally in the west wing wigged figures uphold the throne, Ditto 47. 
Gandharvas in the Brdhmanic JRdvan cave at Elura probably of tbe seventb century 
have curly wigs : Fergusson and Burgess, 435, Wigged images also occur in some 
of the Elura Buddhist caves of the sixth or seventh centuries: Ditto, 370* 371., In 
Ajauta caves I, II. and XXXIV. of the sixth and’ seventh centuries are cherubs and 
grotesques with large wigs. Among the Bdgh carvings and paintings of the sixth or 
seventh ce»tury are a king with baggy hair if not a wig and ‘ small human heads with 
full wigs: MS. Notes, Finally at the Chandi Sewa temple in Java of about the 
seventh century the janitor and other figures have large full-bottomed wigs curled all 
I^idian Ant, for Aug, 3 ‘*76, 240 -24h On the other hand excex>t the curly 
A strakm- capped music boys in Sdnchi no trace of wigs seems to occur in 
the BMlsa SaJnehi Or Bhdrut sculptures between tbe third century after and the third 
century before the Christian era. Compare Cunningham’s Bharut and Bhilsa ; 
Massey s Sdnchi ; Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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Tlie second and main object of interest is the rjiinecl Sun temple in 
the south of the town on a brick mound about eighty yards east of the 
■ remains of the Qujard,t gateway. The brick mound which is crowned by 
the while marble pillars and the ma^sjTe laterite ruins of the temple oi: 
Jagsvami Lord of the World has been so dug into that its true form 
and size cannot be determined. The size of many of the bru-ks 
IM 6" X r X 3'" suggests that the mound is older even than the massive 
laterite masonry of the shrine. And that here as at MulUn about the 
sixth century daring the Supremacy of the sun-worshipping V\'hito Hdnas 
a temple of the Sun was raised on the ruinB of a Buddhist temple* or 
relic mound. Still except the doubtful evidence of the size of the bricks 
nothing has been found to support the theory that the Sun temple stands 
on an earlier- Buddhist ruin. The apparent present dimensionis of the 
mound are 42' broad 60' long and 20' high. Of the temple the north 
side and north-west corner are fairly complete The east entrance to 
the hallj the south pillars of the hall, and with them the hall dome aiid 
the outer wall of the temple round the south and west of the .shrine 
have disappeared. A confused heap of bricks on the top of the shrine 
and of the entrance from the hall to the shrine is all that is left of the 
spire and upper buildings. The materiais used* are of three kinds. The 
pillars of the hall are of a white quartzlxke marble ; the masonry of the 
siirxne*#alls and of the passage round the,noi'th of the shrine is of a I’ed- 
dish yellow laterite, and the interior of the spire and apparently som^ 
other I’oof buildings’ are of, brick. Beginning from the original east 
entrance the gi-oand has been cut away so close to the temple and so 
many of the pillars have fallen that almost no trace of the entrance is left. 
The first masonry, entering from the east, are tie tw-o e.isteru pillars of 
the hall dome and to the north. of this central pair the pillar that sup- 
ported the north-eastern corner of the dome. Except the lowest lum, on 
* the east^side, all trace of the dome and of the roof over the dome are gone. 
The centre of the hall is open to the sky. The south side is even moi‘e 
ruined than the east side. The whole outer wall has fallen and been 
removed. The south-east coimer the two south pillars of the dome and 
the south-west corner pillars are gone. The north side is better pre- 
served. The mak)nry that rounds off the corners from which the dome 
sprung remains and along the rim of the north face runs a belt of hnelv * 
carved female figures. The north-east corner pillar, the two north pilla.‘s 
of tho dome, and the north-west corner pillar ail remain. Outside of i-lie 
pillars runs a passage about four feet broad and eleven feet high, 
and, beyond the passage, stands the north wall of the temple w ith an out- 
standing deep-eaved window balcony wioh white marble seats and backs 
and Inassive pillars whose six feet shafts are in three sections squ ire 
eightsided and round and on whose double-disc capitals rest brackets 
wnich support a shallow crciss-cornered dome. At its west end tite north 
passage is ornamented with a rich gokla or recess 3| broad with side 
pillars SI feet high. On the west side of the dome the central pair of 
dome pillars and as has been noticed the north corner pillar remain. 
About tbi’ee feet west of the west pair of dome pillars a second pair sup- 
poid} the domed entrance to the shrine. The richly carved side pillars, a 
goddess with fiy-flap bearers, and tl^ lintel of the shrine door i^eraain 
but the bare square chmnber of the shrine is open ta the sky. To the 
south of the shrine the entire basis of the south side of the spire, the 
outer cii^cling or pradakshan€(> passage and the*outer wall of the temple 
have disappeared. The north side is much less ruinous. There remain 
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tbe massive blocks of yellow and red ti>ap wbicli formed the basis of tbe 
spire built in horizontal bands of deep-cut cnsbions and in the centre of 
the north wall a niche with outstanding pillared frame, the circling passage 
with walls of plain trap and roof of single slabs laid across and the outer 
wall of the temple with bracket capitaled pillars and a central deep-eaved 
and pillared hanging window of white marble. The circling passage and 
the outer wall of the temple end at the north-west corner. Of the 
western outer wall all trace is gone. The pillars of the temple are massive 
and handsome with pleasantly broken outline, a pedestal, a square, an 
eightsidedband, a sixteensided band, a round belt, a narrow band of horned 
faces, the capital a pair of discs, and above the discs outstanding brackets 
each ending in a crouching four-armed male or female human figure 
upholding the roof. The six central dome pillars resemble the rest 
except that instead of the sixteensided band the inner face is carved into 
an urn from whose month overhang rich leafy festoons and which 
stand on a roll of cloth or a ring of cane such as women set between 
the head and the waterpot.^ On the roof piles of bricks show that 
besides the spire some building rose over the central dome and eastern 
entrance hut of its structure nothing can now be traced. 

According to a local legend this temple of. the Sun was built by Tayati 
the son of king Nahush^ of the Chandravansi or Moon stock. Yayati came 
to Shrim^l accompanied by his two queens Sharmistha and Devyani, 
and began to perform severe austerities at one of the places sacred to 
Surya the Sun. Surya was so pleased by the fervour of Yayati’ s devotion 
that he appeared before him and asked Yayati to name a boon. Yayati 
said May I with god-like vision see thee in thy true’ form. The Suu 
granted this wish and told Yayati to name a second boon. Yayati said 
• I am weary of ruling and of the pleasures of life. My one wish- is that 
for the good of Shrimdlpur you may be present here in your true form. 
The Sun agreed. An image was set up in the Sun’s true form (appa- 
rently meaning in a human form) and a Hariya Brahman was set over it.^ 
The God said Call me Jagat-Sv4mi the - Lord of the World for I am its 
only protector. According to a local Brahman account the original image 
of the Sun was of wood and is still preserved in Lakshmi’s temple at 
^ Pdtan in North Gujarat.* Another account makes the builder of the 
temple Shripunj. or Jagsom. According to one legend Jagsom’s* true 
name was Kanak who came from Kashmir. According to the Brahm 
Bhat Tappa Jagsom w-as a king of Kashmir of the Jamawal tribe who 
established himself in Bhinmal about 500 years before Kumarapala. ’As 
Kum.arapala’s date is A.u. 1186, Jagsom’s date would be a.i>. 680. 


* Tlie ten feet of the pillars are thus divided ; pedestal 2\ square block 2% eight- 
sided belt IS'", sixteensided belt 18'^, round band 2V horned face belt double disc 
capitals". ■, 

® This according to another account is Ndsik town. 

® Ifariya Brahman is said to mean a descendant of Hariyaji, a well known BrAhman 
of ShrimAl, so rich that he gave every member of his caste a present of brass vessels 

4 This tradition seems correct. In the temple of Lakshmi near the Tripolia or 
Triple gateway in PAtan are two standing images of ehdmpa Michelia champaca 
wood one a man the other a woman black and dressed. The male image which is 
about three feet high and thirteen inchei across the shoulders is of the Sun Jagat 
ShAm that is Jagat SvAmi the World Lord j the female image, about 2' 6" high and 
9" across the shoulders is Ranadevi or Eandel the Sim’s wife. Neither image has any 
writing. They are believed, to be about 1000 years ‘old and to have been secretly 
brought from BhinmAl by ShrimAl BrAhmans about a.u . 1400. EAo BahAdur HimatlAl 
DharajlAh Compare (RajputAna Gazetteer, II. 282) in the temple of BAlArikh at 
BAlmer about a hundred miles south-west of Jodhpur a wooden jmage of the sun. 
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According to the common local story Jagsom was tormented by tbe 
presence* of a live snake in Ms belly. When Jagsom baited at tbe sontb 
gate of Bbinmjiil in tbe course of a pilginmage from Kashmir to Dwarka, 
befell asleep and tbe snake came out at bis month. At tbe same time a 
snake issned from a bole close to tbe city gate and said to tbe king’s 
belly snake ^ Ton should depart and cease to afflict tbe king.’ ‘There 
is a fine treasure in your bole ’ said tbe belly snake, Hpw would yon like 
to leave it? Why then ask me to leave my borne?’’ Tbe gate snake 
said ‘ If any servant of tbe king is near let him hearken. If some leaves 
of tbe hiT Capparis apbylla tree are plucked and mixed with tbe fiowers 
of a creeper that grows under it and boiled and given to tbe king tbe 
snake inside him will be killed.’ Mf any servant of tbe king is near’ 
retorted tbe king’s snake ‘ let bim bearkea. If boiling oil is poured d<iwn 
tbe bole of tbe gate-snake tbe snake will perish and great treasure will 
be found.’ A clever Kayastb of tbe king’s retmT?.e was near and took 
notes. He found tbe hir tree and the creeper growing under it : be 
prepared the medicine and gave it to tbe king. The writhing of the 
snake caused tbe king so much agony tbat be ordered the Kayastb 
to be killed. Presently tbe king became *sick and tbe dead snake was 
thrown up through tbe king’s mouth. The king mourned for tbe dead 
Kayastb. So clever a man, be said, mnst have made other good notes. 
They examined tbe Kayastb’s note book, poured the boiling oil down tbe 
bole, killed tbe gate-suake, and found the treasure. To appease tfie 
Kayastbs and the two snakes Mkbs were spent in feeding Brahmans. 
With the rest a magnificent temple was built to the Sun and an image 
duly enshrined. ISTine upper stories were afterwards added by Yisbva- 
karma. 

Tbe legends of BMnmal are collected in the SbrimiU MaMttmya of tbe | 
Skanda Purana a work supposed to be about 400 years old. According j 
to tbe Mab4tmya the city has been known by a different name in each 
of tbe chief cycles or Yugs. In tbe Satyayug it was Sbrimdl, in tbe 
Tretayug Batanmal, in the Dwiiparyug Pusbpamal, and in tbe Kaliyug 
BbinmaL In the Satyayug Sbrimal or Sbnnagar bad 84 Gbandis ; 336 
Ksbetrapils 27 Yarabas ; 101 . Suryas ; 51 Mafcas ; 21 Brebispatis ; 
300 to 11,000 LMgas; 88,000 Rusbis; 999 Wells and Tanks; and 3| ^ 
krors of tirthas or holy places. At first the plain of Bbinmal was sea ^ 
and Bbraghurisbi called on Surya and the sun dried tbe water and made i' 
it land. Then Bragbu started a hermitage and the saints Kasbyap, Atri, 
Baradwaj, Gautam, Jamdagni, Yisbvamitra, and Yasbista cam© from A'bu 
to interview Bragbu. Gautam was pleased with tbe land to tbe north of 
Bragbn’s hermitage and prayed Trimbakesb war tbat tbe place might 
combine the holiness of all holy places and that be and bis wife Abilya 
might live there in happiness. Tbe God granted the sage’s prayer. A 
lake was formed and in tbe centre an island was raised on which Gautam 
built bis hermitage tbe foundations of which may still be seen. Tbe 
channel which feeds Gautam’s lake from tbe north-east was cnt by an 
ascetic Brahman named Yajanasila and in tbe channel a stone is set 
with writing none of which but tbe date S. 1117 (a.d. 1060) is legible, 
Borne years after Gautam bad settled at Sbrimal a daughter named 
Laksbmf was born in tbe bouse of tbe sage Bragbu. When the girl came 
of age Bragbu consulted ISTaradji about a husband. When Karadji saw 
Laksbmi, be said ; This girl can be tbe wife of no one but of Yisbnu. 
[N’aradji went to Yisbnu and said tbat in consequence of the curse of 
Durvasarasbi Laksbmi could not be bom anywhere except in Bragbu^s 
bouse and tbat Yisbnu ought to marry her. Vishnu agreed. After tbe 
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marriage the bride and bridegroom bathed together in the holy Trimbak 
pond about half a mile east of Gantam’s island. The holy water cleared 
the veil of forgetfulness and Lakshmi remembered her former life. The 
dettas or guardians came to -worship her. ‘ They asked her what she 
would; wi^sh. Lakshmi replied ; May the country be decked with the 
houses of *Brahmans as the sky is decked with their carriers £he stars. 
Bhagwdn that is' Vishnu, pleased with this wish, sent messengers to fetch 
Brahmans and called Yishvakarma the divine architect to build a town. 
Yishvakarma built the town. . He received golden bangles and a 
garland' of gold lotus flowers and the promise that his work would meet 
■with the praise of men and that his descendants would rule the art of 
building. This town said the Gods has been decked as it were with the 
garlands or mala of ^ri or Lakshmi. So it shall be called Shrim^Ia, 
When the houses were ready Brdhmans began to gather from all parts.^ 
When the Brahmans were gathered Lakshmi asked Vishnu to -which 
among the Brdhmans worship was first due. The Brahmans agreed 
that Gautam’s claim was the highest. The Brahmans from Sindh 
objected and withdrew in anger. Then Yishnu and Lakshmi made 
' presents of clothes money and jewels to the Brahmans, and they, because- 
they had settled in the town of Shiimal, came to be* known as Shrim^li 
I Bidhmans. 

• The angry Sindh Brdhmans in their own country worshipped the Sea. 
And at their request Samudra sent the demon Sarika to ruin ShrimaL 
^ Sarika carried ofl: the marriageable Brahman girls. And the Brahmans 
j finding no one to protect them withdrew to Abu. Shrimfil became* waste 
\ and the dwellings ruins.^ When Shrimjil had long lain wmste a king 
named Shripunj, according to one account suffering from worms accord- 
ing to another account- stricken with leprosy, came to the Brahmakund 
to the south of the city and was cleansed.^ Thankful at heart Shripunj 
collected Brahmans and restored Shrimala and at the Brahmakund 
built a temple of Chandish Mahadev. When they heard that the Shrimal 
Brdhmans had returned .to then* old city and were prospering the 


' The details are : From Kausika 500, from tbe Ganges 10,000, from Gaya 600, from 
Kalin jar 700, from Maliendra 300, from Kundad 1000, from Veni 600, from Surpdrak 
808, from Gokarn 1000, from Goddvari 108, from Prabhas 122, from tbe bill Ujjayan 
or Ginnir 116, from tbe Narbada 110, from Gometi 79, and from Nandivardban lOUO, 

^ According to one account (Mdrwdr Castes, 61) these Sindh Brahmans are represented 
by the present Pushkar Brdhmans. In proof the Pushkars are said to worship fc'arika as 
Untadevi riding on a camel. This must be a mistake. The Pushkars are almost cer- 
tainly Gujars. 

* Details are giTen above under Objects. The local legends confuse Shripunj and 
Jagsom. It seems probable that Jagsom was not the name of a king but is a 
contraction of Jagatsvami the title of the Sun. This Shripunj, or at least the restorer 
or founder of Shrimafl, is also called Kanak, who according to some accounts came from 
the“east and according to others came from Kashmir. Kanak is said also to have 
founded a town Kankdvati near the site of the present village of Chbakla about eleven 
miles (7 kos) east of Bhinmdl. This recollection of Kanak or Kanaksen is perhaps a trace 
of the possession of Mafrwdrand north Oujardtby the generals or successors of the great 
' Kushdn or Saka emperor Kanak or Kanishka the founder of the Saka era of a.u, 78. 
According to the local Bhats this Kanak was of the Janghrahal caste and the-Pradiya 
branch. This caste is said still to hold 300 villages in Kashmir. According to local 
accounts the Shrimdli Brdhmans, and the *Dewala and Devra Eajputs all came from 
Kashmir with Kanak. Tod (Western India, 213) notices that the Annals of Mewarall 
trace to Kanaksen of the Sun race whose invasion is put at a.d. 100. As the Shrimalis 
and most of the present Eajput chiefs axe of the Gujar stock which entered India about 
A.T). 460 this tracing to Kanishka is case of the Hindu law that the conqueror assi- 
milates £he^ traditions of the conquered that with the tradition he may hind to his own 
family the Sri or Luck of his predecessors. 
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Brahmans of Siiidh once more sent Sarika to carry away their marriage* 
able daughters. One girl as she was being haled away called on her house 
goddess and Sarika was spell-bound to the spot. King Shripunj came up 
and was about to slay Sarika with an arrow when Sarika said Do not 
kill me. - iViake some provision for my food and I will henceforth guard 
your Brahmans. The king asked her what she required* Sarika said 
Let your Brahmans at their weddings give a dinner in my honour and 
let them also marry their daughters in unwashed clothes. If they follow 
these two rules I will protect them. The king agreed and gave 
Sarika leave to go. ' Sainka could not move. While the king* wondered the 
home-goddess of the maiden appeared and told the king she had stopped 
the fiend. Truly said the king you are the x’ightful guardian. But Sarika 
is not ill disposed let her go. On this Sarika fled to Sindh. And iu her 
honour the people both of ■ Shrim^l and of Jodhpur still marry their 
daughters -in unwashed clothes.^ The Brahman girls whom Sarika had 
carried off had been placed in charge of the snake Kankal lord of the 
under world. The Brahmans found this out and Kankal agreed to 
restore the girls if the Brahmans would worship snakes or ndffs at the 
beginning of their shrddh or after-death ceremonies. 8m.ce that time the 
Shrimalis set up the image of a N dg w’hen they perform death lites. Other 
legends relating to the building of the Jagsvami, or Sun temple, to the 
temple of Chandish Mahadev near the Brahmakund,^ and to the making of 
the Jaikop lake are given above. The dates preserved by local tradition are 
8. 222 (a.d. lt)6) the building of the first temple of the Sun; S.265 
(a.d. 209) a destructive attack on the city ; S. 494 (a.d. 438) a second 
sack by a Bdkshasa; S. 700 (a.d. 644) are-building; S.900 (a.d. 844) a 
third destruction; S. 955 (a.d. 89*9) a new restoration followed by a period 
of prosperity which lasted till the beginning of, the fourteenth century. 

That Shiimal was once the capital of the Gurj jaras seems to explain 
the local saying that Jagatsen the son of the builder of the Sun temple 
gave Shrimalto Gujarat Brahmans where Gujarat is a natural alteration 
of the forgotten .Gurjjaras or Gurjjara Brahmans. That Shrimal was 
once a centre of population is shown by the Shrimali snbdiyisions of 
the Brahman and V ani castes who are widely scattered over north * 
Gujarat, and Kithidvdda. Most Shrimali 'V^nis. are Shravaks. .It’ 
seems probable that their history closely resembles the history of the 
Osval Shravaks or Jains who take their name, from the ancient city of 
Osia about fifteen miles south of Jodhpur to which they still go to pay 
vows. The bulk of these Osval Vanis, who are Jains by religion, were 
Sulafiki Rajputs before their change of faith which according to Jain 
records took place about A.D. 743 (S. 800). ^ The present Bhihmal 


According to a local tradition tlie people in despair at the ravages of Sarika turned 
for help to Devi. The goddess said : Kill buffaloes, eat their flesh, and wear their hides 
and barika will not touch you. The people obeyed and were saved. Since then a 
dough buffalo has taken the place of the flesh buffalo and unwashed cloth of the 
bleeding hide. Another version sounds like a reminiscence of the Tartar origin of 
Krishtia. . The goddess Khamangiri persuaded the Lord Krishna to celebrate his 
marriage clad in the raw hide of a cow. In the 'present era unwashed cloth has taken 
the place of leather. MS, Note from Mr, Katan ball Pandit. 

2 The tradition recorded by Tod (Western India, ?09)that the Gurj jaras are descended 
from the Bolafikis of Anahilavada, taken with the evidence noted in the section on 
History that the ChAvadiis or Chdpas and the Parihdras are also Gurjjaras makes it 
prob- ble that the Ghohdns are of the same origin and therefore that the whole of the 
Agnikulas were northern conquerors who adopting Hinduism were given a place among 
Rajputs or Kshatriy^s, ^ Epigraphia Indica, II. 40-41. 
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.■bards claimtbe Osvals as originally people of Shnmal. Laksbnu they 
say -when she was being married to Vishnu at Shnmal looked mto her 
' bosom and the Jariya goldsmiths came forth : she looked north 
: and the Oswdls appeared, east and from her look were born 
I the Porwals.i 'From her lucky necklace of flowers sprang the Shrimali 
' Brahmans. According to other _ accounts the Shrimah rahmans 
and Vanis were of Kashmir origin of the Jamawala caste and were 
. brought to south Mdrwir by Jag Som by whicA name apparently 
Kanaksen thafis the Kushdn or Kshatrapa (a.d. 78 - 2o0) dynasty is 
' meant. They say that in S. 759 (a.d. 703) Bugra an Arab laid the 
i country waste and that from fear of him t^e Shnmaii Brahmans and 
i Vdnis fled south. Another account _ giving the date a.d. 744 (®-6oO). 
says the assailants were Songara Rajputs. The Shrimdlis were brought 
back to Bhinm41 by Abhai Singh Riihtor when viceroy of Grujarat in 
A.D. 1694 (S.1750). 

The memory of the Gurjjaras, who they say are descended from Garab 
Rishi, Hngers among the BMts. or bards of Shnmal. They say the 

Guriiaras moved from Shrimal to Pnshkar about ten miles nor^-west of 

Ajmlr and there.dug the great lake. They are aware that Gurjjaras have 
a very sacred burning ground at , Pushkar or Pokarn and also that the 
Savitri or wife of Brahma at Pokarn was a Gurjjara maiden. 


But as the leading Gurjjaris have dropped their tribe name in 
becoming Kshatriyas or Rajputs the bards naturally do not know of the 
Guriiaras as a ruling race. The ordinary Gurjjara they say is the same 
as the Rehbari; the Bad or High Gujjars to whom Krishna belonged 
are Rajputs. The bards farther say that the Sompuras who live near 
Poshkar (Pokarn north of Ajmir) and are the best builders who alone 
1 know the names of all ornamental patterns are of Gurjjara descent and of 
Shrimdl origin. They do not admit that the Chdyadas were Gurjjaras. 
In them opinion Ohiyadds are the same as Bharods and came north into 
'■ M4rw4r from Danta in Jirildvdda in north-east Kathiayida. The 
Ohohans they say caine from Samlfliar to Ajmir, from Ajinir to Delhi, 
from Delhi to Nagor north of Jodhpur, from Mgor to Jodhpur, from 

■ Jodhpur to Bhadgaon thirty miles south of Bhinmdl, and from Bhadgaon 

■ to Sirohi. According to alocal Jaghirdar of the Devra caste the ChohAns’ 

' original seat was at Jhalor forty miles north of Shrimil. They say that 

in the eighteenth century the SolaAkis came north from Patan in 
north Gujartt to Hiyu in PAlanpur where they have still settlement, 
and that finm Hiyu they went to Bhinmal. 

In connection with the Sun temple and the traces of sun worship among 
the Jains, whose gwus or religious guides have a sun face which they say 
was given them by the Rana of Chitor, the existence in BhinmAl of so 
many (thirty-five) houses of .Sheyaks is interesting. These Shevaka are 
the religious dependents of the OswAl ShiAyaks. They are strange 

highnosed hatchet-faced men with long lank hair and long beards and 
whiskers. They were originally Magha Brahmans and still are Vaish- 
navas worshipping the sun. They know that their story is told in the 
. Namagranth of the Surya Parana. ' The BhinmAl Shevaks know of sixteen 


1 According to Katta, a Brdbma-Bli^t of remarkable intelligence, the Osvals iuclnde 
Eajputs of a large number of tribes, Aadas, Bbaltis, Borinas, Buruds, Chovi,ns, Geblots, 
1 Gobils,Ja:davs,Makvinis, MoHls,Parma:rs,Bilitors, Shilas, Tilars. They are said to 
■ have been converted to the Jain religion in Osianagara in Samvat Bia Varsh 22 that is 
. in A,i>, 165a : 
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brandies or sa'has but remeup^ber tlie names of ten only : Aboti, Bl'ilnu^ala, 
Devira, Hirgota, Kuwara, Lalar, Mabtariya, Muncliara, Sapainvala, and 
Slianda. The story of these Maghas in the Surya and Bhavishja Puranas, 
how the}" were brought by Garuda from the land of the ^akas and were 
fire and sun worshippers, gives tliese Shevaks a special .interest. The 
Devalas are believed to have come from Kashmir with Jog Sviimi who is 
said to have been a Taksh of the Jidkshas division of Parihar Rajputs. 
The other division of Parihars were girc^sias oi Abu who in virtue of the 
fire baptism of the Aguikuud became Kshatrij£s* *The Devalas are sup' 
posed to get their name because they builttlag Som’s temple at Bhinmah 
The Devra Rajputs whose head is the Sirohi chief and who according to 
the bards are of Chohan descent, came at the same time and marry with 
the Devalas. With this origin from Eanaksen it is natural to associate 
the Devras and Devalas with the Devaputras of the Samndragupta (a.d. 
370-395) inscription. Of Hiina or of Javla, the tribe name of the 
great Huna conquerors Toromana and Mihirakula (i.n. 450 - 530), few 
signs have been traced. The Jaghirdar of Devala knows the name Hiina. 
They are a E4kshasa people he says. He mentions Honots or Sonots'w'ho 
may be a trace of Hunas; and Hands ih Kdhiavada and a Huni subdivision 
among the Kunbis of Marwar. J4vla he does not know as a caste name. 

The historical interest of Shrimal centres in the fact that it .was long ' 
the capital of the main branch of the great northern race of Gur j jaras . It j 
is S^ell knowil that many mentions of the Gurjjaras and their country * 
in inscriptions and historical works refer to the Ghaulukya or Solahki 
kingdom of Anahiiayada (a.b. 961-1242) or to its successor the YdghelA 
piiucipality (a.I). 1219-1304). But the name Gurjjara occurs also iu 
many documents older than the tenth century and has been most vari- 
ously and incousisteutly explained. Some take the name to denote the 
Ohdvad4s of Anabilavdla (a.d, 746-942), some the Gurjjaras of Broach ^ 
(a.d. 580-808) and some, among them Dr. Bhagvdnldl Indraji, even the 
Valabhis (a.d. 509-766), but not one of these identifications can be made 
to apply to all cases. As regards the Valabhis even if they were of 
Gurjjara origin they are -not known to have at any time called themselves 
Gurjjaras or to have been known by that name to their neighbours. The 
identification with the Gnrj jaras of Broach is at first sight more plausible, as 
they admitted their Gurjjara origin as late as the middle of the seventh 
century, but there are strong reasons against the identification of the Broach , 
branch as the leading family of Gurjjaras. Pulakesi II. in his Aihoie' 
inscription of a.d. 634 (S. 556)^ claims to have subdued by bis , 
prowess the Latas Mala vas and Gurjjaras, which shows that the land of the i 
Gurjjaras was distinct from Ldta, the province in which Broach stood. 
Similarly Hiuen Tsiang (c. 640 a.d.) speaks of the kingdom of Broach 
by the name of the city and not as Gurjjara or the Gurjjara country. 
In the follow"ing century the historians of the Arab raids^ notice Barns 
(Broach) separately from Jurz or Gurjjara, and the Chdlukya grant of 490 
that is of A.D. 738-739 mentions the Gurjjaras after fhe ChavoUkas 
(Chayad^) and the Mauryas (of Chitor) as the last of the kingdoms 
attacked Dy the Arab army. Later instances occur of a disti|iction between 
Lto and Gurjjara, but it seems unnecessary to quote them as the 
Gurjjara kingdom of Broach probably did not survive the R4shtrakuta 
conquest of south Gujardt (a,d. 750-760). 

The evidence that the name Gurjjara was* not Confined to the Ghavadas 
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is not less abimdant. It will. not be disputed tbat references of earlier 
date tbau tlie foundation of AnaMlavada (a.I). 746) cannot apply to tbe 
Obavada . kingdom, and further we find the ■ * Ghalukya grant of 
A.D. 7*38-739 expressly distinguishing between the Ohavadas and the 
Gur-jjaras and calling the former by their tribal name Chayotakao It 
might be supposed that as the power of the Ohayadasincreased, they became 
known as the rulers of the Gurjjara country ; and it must be admitted 
that some of the references to Gurjjaras in the Rashtrakiita grants are 
vague enough to apply to the Ohavadas. Still, if it can be shown that 
oth^s of these references canifot possibly apply to the Chayadas, and if 
\ we assume, as we must, that the name of Gurjjara was used with the 
slightest consistency, it will follow that the ninth and tenth century 
I references to the Gurjjaras do not apply to the Chayada kingdom of 
Anahilayada. 

.The Van-Dindori and Rddhanpur plates of the great Eashtrakiita 
Govinda Hid state that Govinda’s father Dhruya (c. 780-800 a.t).) 
“ quickly caused Yatsaraja, intoxicated with the goddess of the sovereignty 
of Gauda that he had acquired with ease, to enter upon the path of 
misfortune in the centre of Maru” and took away from him the two* 
umbrellas of Gauda. A comparison of this statement with, that in the 
Baroda grant of Karka II.^ w^hich- is dated a.d. 812-813, to the effect 
that Karka made his arm the door-bar of the country of the lord of 
1 the Gurjjaras, who had become evilly inflamed by conquering the lord 
• j of Gauda and the lord of Vanga ’’ makes it highly probable that Yatsa- 
j raja was king of the Gurjjaras at the end of the eighth century. As 
i no such name occurs in the Chayada lists, it’ follows that the Gurjjaras 
referred to in the inscriptions of about a.i). 800 were not ChavacUs. 

It is also possible to show that more than a century later the Chayadds 
were distinct from the Gurjjaras. The Kanarese poet Pampa, writing 
in A. B. 941,^ states that the father of his patron Arikesari vanquished 
Mahipdla king of the Gurjjaras,* who may be identified with the 
Mahipdla who is named as overlord in the gmnt of Dharaniyaraha of 
Wadhwdn,^ dated a.d. 914. As no Mahipala occttrs in the Chayada lists, 
lh the Gurjjara kingdom must be sought elsewhere than at Auahilavada. 
i Since the Gurjjaras of the eighth and ninth century inscriptions cannot 
be identified either with the Yalabhis, the Broach Gurjjaras, or the 
Anahilayada Ohavadas, they must represent som.e other family of rulers.- 
A suitable dynasty seems to be supplied by Hiuen Tsiang’s kii'igdom of 
Kiu-che-lo or Gurjjara, the capital of which he calls PHo-mo-lo.^ The 
French translators took Pi-lo-mo-lo ■ to be Balmer in Bajputana. But 
Dr. Biihler following the late Colonel Watson, identifies it,- - no doubt 
rightly, with Bhinmai or Bhilmal.® 


1 Indian Antiquary, XT. 156 and VI. 59. ^ Indian Antiquary, XII. 156. 

3 Jour, K, A. y. XIV, 19ff. ^ Indian Antiquary, XII. 190 and XVIII. 93, 

« Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 270. 

® Indian Antiquary, VI. 63. That the name Bhilmdl should have come into use while 
the Gurjjaras we»e still in the height of their power is strange. The explanation may 
perhaps be that Bhilmdl may mean the Gurjjara’s town the name Bhil or .bowman being 
given to the Gurjjaras on account of their skill as archers. So Chapa the originjfl 
name of the Chdvadas is Sanskritised into Chapotkatas the strong bowmen. So also, 
f perhaps, the Chapa or Ohaura who gave its name to Chapanir or Chdmpaner was accord* 
ing to the local story a Bhil. 'Seveyal tribes of Mewdr Bhils are well enough made to 
suggest that in their case Bhil may mean Gurjjara. This is specially the case with the 
Lauriyah Bhils of XeifWer, the finest of the race, whose name further suggests an 
ongin inthe'Gurjjara division of Lor. Compare Malcolm’s Trans. Bombay As, Soc. I. 71, 
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A skorfc sketcli of tlio ‘history of tie so far as it can be pieced 

togatber from contemporary sources, may belp to sliow tke probability of 
these identifications. The Gnrjjara^ apparently „enfere^ India in the fifth 
century A.rw_..The earliest notice of them occurs in the SrEHai'sEachlilTfita-j^ 
a work of the early seventh century, in which during the early years of 
the seventh century Prabbakaravardhana the father of Sri Harsha of 
Magadha (a.u. 606-041) is said to have conquered the king pf Gandhafra, 
the Hiiiias, the king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the L4tag, and the king of 
Malava.^ The date of their settlement at Bhinmdl is unknown, but as 
their king was recognised as a Kshatrfya in Hiuen Tsiang-’s. time 
(o. 640 A,D.) it probably was not later than a.u. 550. Towards the end of 
the sixth century (0. 585) they seem to have conquered northern Gujarat 
and Broach and to have forced the Yalabhis (a.d. 509-766) to acknowledge 
their supremacy* (See Above page 465.) They took very kindly to Indian 
culture, for in a.I).62S the astronomer Brahmagupta wrote bis'Siddhanta 
at Bhinmal under king Yyaghramukha, who, he states, belonged to the, 
Sri Chapa dynasty .2 This valuable statement not only gives the name of 
the Gurjjara royal house 'hut at the same time proves the Gurjjara origin 
of the Chiipotkatas or Chivotakas, that is the Ohavadas of later times. 
This Yyaghramukha is probably the same as the Girrjjara king whom 
in his inscription of S. 556 (A.n. 634) Pulakesi II. claims to have sub- 
dued.3 A few years later (c. 640 Tsiang describes the king 

(probably Yy%hramukha’s successor) as a devout Buddhist and just twenty 
years of age. The country was populous and wealthy, but Buddhists were - 
few and unbelievers many. The Gurjjaras did not long retain their southern 
conquests. In Hiuen Tsiang’ s time both Kaira (Kie-cha). and Yadnagar.;' 
(Anandapura) belonged to Malava, while the Broach chiefs probably 
submitted to the Ohalukyas. No further reference to the Bhinmal 


kingdom has been traced until after the Arahm 9 fi.qii.ns.t pf_ Rindh when 
(a.d. 724-750) Khalif a’s governo r J unaid s^t his plundering^ hands 
into all the nmghbou ^^g" cou ntries an^d atticfed among oth er places 


Marwad (MarwaiO, M aliba ( M tilwa) , Barns IB roacliS. ttzani ( U nain5 ^ 
A1 Bailaman (BhilmirF), and Jurz (Gurjjara).^ As* noficM^lifbrTO the- . 
contemporary O.halukj^a pla te mentions Gurjjara as o ne, 

of the kingdoms attacked^" ASer these^ent^he Arabs seem to have~^ 

. confined thuircselvesTo'^aiding the coast towns of Kathiavada without 
attacking inland states such as Bhinmal. Immediately after the Arab ‘ 
raids^asod- ^ h M^urilsir a s had to me ei a new enemy the Eashtrakii^s. • 
who afte r su pplanti n g " the Ohalukyas in the "Uafchan turned their 
atte^iti on north wards^ Dan tSu^ in his Samangad^rahlTTjf 'AiPT'f ^ I 

speaks of prd ugTimg haiikTof the Mahj and the | 

in his Elu^ iuscri ptlaB£jS! Ic ^^^ among- othenY oulttr^ ^ 

Lata'andYPanlm.'^YA few yeai's later (a.d. 757-58) a hrancF of the main. ’*'' 
Rashtrakfita Hn?) 'established its independence in Lata in the person of 
■'R,akka.'': 


^ The Macllmban Grant : Epigraphia Indica, I,. 67. . 

3 Beinaud, M4moire I/Iude, 337, in quoting this reference through Alheruni. 
(A.n. 1031) writes Pohlmal between Multan and Anhalwara. »a 7^ 

3 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 237. ^ Elliot, I, 440-41. nsf 

^ Ind ian Antiquary. XI. 100 . , ® Arch* Sury, West. India, X. 91. 

^ TanTa'may be the northern half of the Broach District. Traces of the name seem 
to remain in the two Tankarids, one Sitpore Tankaria in north Broach and the other ; 
in Amod. The name seems also to survive in the better known TankaJri tbe port pf*‘; 
Janibusar on theDbadhar. This TankAri is the, second port in the district of Broach : 
and was formerly the emporium for the trade with Maiwa., Bombay Gazetteer. II. 4 13- 569o. 
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The next notice of the Gnrj jaras ^occni’S in the Radhanptir and Van- 


sQYereigfnt y of G aucIaTthat he had with ease, the* 

path of np^ ^rtnWln the ce ntre of JVlaru ^^hd tpoh' from him the' two 
? white u mbrellas of Gan da','^ As already' stated, a comparison with the 
* Baroda grant of Karka 11.^ shows that this Yatsaraja was a G nrjjara king 

i and th?^. Whfld made extensiv e conquests in Ugper Ind-ia, as_far east as 

BengalE^^^w it is notable that the geneaTogies of two of the “most 
important Agaikula races, the Paramaras and the Chaiihans, go back to 
this very time (c. 800 a.d.)^. Taking this fact in connection with the 
prevalence of the surnames Pavar and Chavan among Gujars in such 
remote provinces as the Panjab and Khandesh, it seems obvious that these 
^ two tribes and therefore also the two other A gnikula races, the Parihars 
) and Solaiikis are, if not of Gnrjjara origin, at all events members of the 
great horde of northern invaders whom the Gurjjaras led. The agreement 
between this theory and the Agnikula legends of Abu need only be pointed 
out to be admitted. The origin of the modern Rajput races has always 
been one of the puzzles of Indian history. This suggestion seems to offer 
at least a partial solution. • 

The Radhanpur grant (a.d. 807-8) further states that when the*Gurj- 
jara saw Govinda III.' approaching, he fled in fear to some unknown 
hiding-place. This probably means no more than that Yatsaraja did not 
■ ^ oppose Govinda in his inarch to the Yindhyas. The next refemice is in 
the Baroda grant of Karka II. of Gujardt who boasts that his father 
Indra (o. 810 a.d.) alone caused the leader of the Gurjjara lords to flee. 
Karka adds that he himself, for the purpose of protecting Alalava, “ who 
had been struck down,” m,ade his arm the door-bar of the country of 
Gurjjaresvara, who ^‘had become evilly inflamed” by the conquest of 
Gauda and Yanga,^ It* is difficult to avoid supposing that we have here 
a reference to the Paramara conquest of Malwa and that Karka checked 
the southward march of the victorious army. For some years no further 
I mention has 'been traced of the Gurjjaras. But in a.d. 851 the Arab 
merchant Sulairaan states^ that the king of Jnzr was one of the kings 
; “ around ” the Balhara, that is the Rashtnukuta, and that he w^as very 
^ hostile to the Musalmans, which is not surprising, considering how his 
kingdom vras exposed to the Arab raids from Sindh. Dhrixva HR of 
Broach, in his Bagnmrd grant of A. d. 867® speaks of the host of the 
. powerful Gurjjaras ” as one of the dangerous enemies he had to fear. 
About A,D. 8S0 a Gurjjara chief named Alakhana ceded Takkadesa in the 
Panjab to Sankarayarrnman of Kashmir.'^ But as Alakhana was a vassal 
of Lalliya, the 8*ahi of Ohind near Swat, this, event did not affiect the 
Ehinnnil empire. To about a.d. 900 belongs the notice of the Rdsh- 
^ trakuta Krishna II, in the DeoH and Navsari grants® where he is stated 
to have frightened . the Gurjjaras, destroyed the pride of Lata, and 
deprived the coast people of sleep. His fights with the Gurjjaras are 
compared to the storms of the rainy season, implying that while the 
relations of the two empires continued hostile, neither was able to gain 
any decisive advantage over the. other. To this same period belongs Ibn 
Khnrdddba’s (a,d. 912) statement^ that the king of Juzr was the fourth 


3 Antiquary, VI* 59 and XI, 156^ 2 judinn Antiquary, Xlf. 156, 

bee the iJdaipar p}*asa8U in Ep. Ind, I. and the Harsha Inscription in ditto® 

5 812-33. Indian Antiquary, XII, 156. 

EUwt, L 4, ® Indian Antiquary, XIT. 379. ^ Rajatararigini, 149. 

B. B. A. Soc, Jourl* XVIII. 239. Elliot, I. 13, 
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in rank of tke kings of India and tliat tke Tatariya dirhams were used Appendix III* 
in kis country. In connection witli the latter point it is wortli noting ^ — , 
that the pattavali of the XJpakesagaccha^ gives a story which distinctly 
connccts the origin of the Gadhia coinage with Bhininal.2 The grant of History. 

Dharanivaraha, the Chapa chief of Vadhvan, dated a.d. 914^^ gives us 
‘the name of his overlord Mahipala, who, as already pointed out, must be 
identified with the Mahipala who was defeated by the Karndtak king - ' 

Naravsiitiha.^ '' The fact that Vadhvan was a Chapa dependency implies 
that Anahiiavada was one also. We may in fact conclude that throughout , 
the Chavada period Anahilayada was a mere feudatory of Bhinmal, a fact 
which wwld account for the obscurities and contradicticng of Chtivada 
history. * ■ 

The Dooli grant of the Rdshtrakuta Krishna III. which is dated 
A.D, 940 5 describes the king’s victories in the south as causing, the 
hope of Kalanjara and Ohitrakuta to. drop away from the heart of the 
Gurjjara. At this time Kalinjar belonged to the Kalachuris of Central 
India and Chitrakuta or Ghitod to the Gehlots of Mewad and the phrase 
used by Krishna implies that the jjiurj jara chief, had his eye on these two 
famous fortresses and had perhaps already besieged them unsuccessfully. 

In either case this notice is evidence of the great and far-reaching power 
of the Giirjiaras. Masudi (a.b, 915) notices that the king of Juzr w'as 
frequently at w^ar with the Balhara (Rashtrakuta) and that he had a 
large army and many horses and camels. 

A Chandel stone inscription from Khajuriho describes Yasovarmman and f f ' „ 
Lakshavarmnian as successful in war against Gaudas, Khasas, Kosalas, i 
Kasmfras,Maithilas, Malavas, Ohedis, Knnis,- and Gurjjaras,® And soon 
after about a.b. 953 during the reign of Bhimasena a migration of 18,000 
Gurjjaras’ from Bhinmal is recorded A The memory of this movement 
remains in the traditions of the Gujars of Khdndesli into which they 
passed with their carts in large numbers by way of Malw^a.® An important 
result of this abandonment of BMftmal was the transfer of overlordship 
from Blimmal to Anahiiavada whose first Chalukya or Solahki king 
Miilaraja (a,i), 961 - 990) is, about a.b. 990, described as being accompanied 
by the chief of Bhinmal as a subordinate ally in his war with Graharipu 
' (see "Above page 451). The. Gurjjara or BhinmM empire seems to have 
broken into several sections of which the threq leading portions were the 
Chauhans of Sambhar, the Paramaras of Malwa, and the Solahkis of 
Anahilayada, . . , . ' 

The inscriptions which follow throw a certain amount of light on the ; 
histoij of Bhinmal during and after the Solafiki period. The two earliest . .. 


* ' Indian Antiquary, XIX, 233, 

2 According to Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 313) the coins called Tatariya / f ■ 
dirJtams stretch from the fifth and sixth to the eleventh century. They are frequently 
found in Kilhul probably of the ninth century. In the tenth century Ihn Haukal 
(A.D. 977) found them current in Gandhara and the Panjdb where the Boar coin has 
since ousted them. They are rare in Central India east of the ArAvali range. They are 
not uncommon in Raj pufcAna or Gujardt and were once so ]>lentiful in Sindh, that in 
A.D. 726 the Sindh treasury had eighteen million Tatariya dirhams. (See Dowson in 
Blliot’s History, I. 3,) They are the rude silver pieces generally known as Indo- 
Sassanian because they combine Indian lettex’s with Sassanian types, A worn fire temple 
is the supposed Ass-head which has given rise to the name Gadiya Paisa or Ass money, 

Indian Antiquary, Xll, 190 and XVIII. 93, A 

4 Jour, E. A. B. XIV. 19. « B, B. E. A. S. J ourl. XVIIL 239, 

^ Kielhom in Epig. Indica, I, 122. ^ Hcerhle in Ind. Antiq. XIX, 233, ^ 

^ Details given in Khandesh Gagietteer, XII* 39. 
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in date (Nos. 1 and 2) wMcli are probably of tbe tentb century, give no 
■' Mstoricai details. -Nos, 3- and 4 show that between a.I). 1057 and 1067 
- Bbinm^l was ruled by the Mahdr^jddhiraja Krishnaraja of the Paramara 
* race. This is a valuable confirmation of Raj put tradition, according to which* 
the Paramdra R^ja of Abu was followed by the prince of Brimala, when 
he aided M ularaj a against Graharipu (o . 9 9 0 A .D . ) and the Paramar as remain - 
ed paramount in this region until the beginning of the thirteenth century. ^ 
The title of Mahknjadhiraja meant much less at this period than it meant 
before the Valabhi kings had cheapened it. Still it shows that . Krishna- 
raja’s rank was considerably higher ’ than that* of a mere feudatory 
chieftain. Inscription No. 8 gives the names of Krishnaraja’s father 
phatiidhuka and of his grandfather Devaraja. The first of these two names 
occurs in the main line of Abu as the successon of Dhumaraja the first / 
Paramara sovereign/'^ "According to Rajput tradition the Pammaras were 
] at one time supreme in Mardsthali and held. all the nine castles of the^^Easte. 
'•But in the historical period their chief possessions in Marwad* lay about 
^ Abu and Ohandr^vati, though we have a glimpse of another branch main- 
■ taining itself at Ker^lu near Badmer.^ The Paramara chiefs of Abu are 
‘ constantly referred to in the Solaftki annals, and during the golden age of 
the Solai'iki monarchy (a. I). 1094-1174) they were the vassals of that 
power, and their Bhinmal branch, if it was ever a distinct chief ship, probably 
followed the fortunes of the main line, though the Bhiumal inscriptions 
give us no facts for this long period. The, next item of information is 
given by Inscription 5, whichis dated in the Sailivatyear 1239 (a.d. 1183) 
in the reign of the Maharaul ^rl Jayatasiha-deva. This name is of 
special interest, as it can hardly be doubted that we have here to do with, 
that “ Jaitsi Parmar” of Abu whose daughter’s beauty caused the fatal 
feud between '‘Bhima Solanki” of • Anahiiavdda and Prithiraj'Ghohdn 
of Delhi.^ The title of Maharaul is to be noted as mdicating the decline of 
the family from the great days of Krishnaraja. 

Towards the end of the thirteen th^entury the old-world was falling 
to pieces, and the Par.amiras lost one after another nearly all their ancient 
possessions to the OhoMns, of NadoL Bhinmal must have fallen about r 
A.D. 1200 or a few years before, for Inscription No. 6 is dated Saihvat 1262' « 
(a.d. 1206) in the reign of the MahirdjddhMJa Uclayasiii>hadeva, - 
who. as we learn from Inscription 12, was the son of the Maharaul &d 
Sainarasiiiihadeva, of the Ohohan race. The sudden rise of the son to- 
greatness is implied in the difference of title and it may be inferred that 
Udayasimha himself was the conqueror of Bhiumal, though the capture 
of Abu is ascribed by Forbes to a chief named Lfiniga.^ 

Inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8 being dated in the reign of Udayasinhha, show 
that he lived to at least the year a.d. 1249 and therefore reigned at 
least fortyrthree years. He is also referred to in the Inscription No. 10, 
dated a.d. 1274, but in a way that does not necessarily imply that be 
was still alive, as the record only speaks of an endowment for his 
spiritual benefit, made by a person who was perhaps an old retainer. 
His name also occurs in the genealogy in No. 12. His reign was 
apparently a prosperous one but no historical facts beyond those already 
noted are known about him. 


1 Ms Mam, 44 . 2 Mam,. 2 iofe. 3 21 1 . 

^ri BbaJunagar Pra. I, Ho. 30 of the list of Sanskrit Inscriptions dated Sam. 1218. 

3 Sri Eas Mam, lem. ^ eas Mam, 211. 
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Inscription No. 12 shows that Udayasiihha had a son named Yahad- 
hasimha, who. as he is given no royal title, prohahly died befoi'e his 
father. Udayasniiha’s successor, or at all events the next king in 
whose- reign, grants are dated, was Oacig«a, who is given the title of 
Mabaraul in Inscriptions 11 (a.d. 1“277) and 12 (a.d. 1278).i His 
relationship to Udayasiihha does not clearly appear, bathe was probably 
either an elder brother or an ancle of tbe Ctimanda for whose benefit 
the gift recorded in Inscription 12 was made and who seems to be a 

g randson of Udayasiiiiha. Caciga appears to be the Mabamandalesvara " 
aciga of Inscription 15in the Bhaanagar State Collection (Bhaa. Fra. I . 
list page 5) which is stated to bear the date SdJihvat 1332 (a.T).1276) 
and to be engraved on a pillar in the temple of Parsvanatha at Ratanpar 
near Jodhpur, It is clear that he was tributary to some greater power 
though it is not easy to say who his suzerain was. At this period 
M arwar was in a state of chaos under the increasing pressure of the 
Rathods. Only five years after Caciga’s last date (a.d. 1278) we meet 
with the name of a new ruler, the Maharaul ori Samvatasiiliha. He is 
mentioned in Inscriptions 13 (a.d. 1283) 14 (a.d. 1286) and 15 (a.d. 
1289) and also in 44 of the Bh4unagar Collection (a.d. 1296 Bhau. ^ 
Pra. I. list page 13) from a Jain temple at Jumi. He is not stated to 
have belonged to the same family as the previous rulers, but he hears 
the family title of Maharaul, and it may be inferred with probability 
that he w-as a son of Caciga. -He reigned for at least thirteen years 
(a.d. 1283- 1296). It muse have been about a.d. 1300 or a little later, I 
that the Chdhans were deprived of Bhinmdl by the Rathods and the ■ 
line of Uday&simha died out.2 

The dagsvdmi temple has the honour of supplying fifteen of eighteen 
luumodern inscriptions found at BhinmaL Of the fifteen inscriptions 
j belonging to Jagsv^mi’s temple nine are in place and six have been 
removed to other buildings. Of the six which have been moved five 
are in Biiraji’s rest-house in the east and . one is in the enclosure of Maha- 
lakshami’s temple in the south of the town. Of the three remaining 
inscriptions of one (No. 3) the date S. 1106 (a,D; 1043) is alone legible. 
Of the letters on the two others, one iu the bed and the other on the 
north bank of the Jaikop lake, no portion can be read. Arranged 
according to date the sixteen inscriptions of which any portion has been 
read come in the following order : 

I. — (S. 950-1050 ; a.d. 900- lOOO. No. 1 of Plan.) ' On the left hand 
^de of the eastern face of the 'broken architrave of the porch of fhe 
shrine of Jagsvami. The letters show themscription to be of about tie 

tenth century : ,■ ... . ’ 

Sri JagasvAmidevasya vasare ^ 

on the day of ^il Jagasvtoi.* ' * 

* Read S'rS JagatsvSmi. ' 

II.— (S. 950-1050 ; a.d. 900-1000. No. 2 of Plan.) On the south 
face of the eightsided section of the northern pillar of the shrine porch 
in the temple of Jagsvami. Wrongly described in Bhavanagara prilcma - 
sodhasafigraha I. under No. 46 of the State Collection, as referring to ^ 
a man called YasuiUdhara and dated Yi. S, 1330, As the letters show, 
the inscription is of about the tenth ' century. It consists of a single 


1 Inscriptions 9 and 10 are not dated in any king’s reign. 
2 Compare Tod’s Eajasth^, I, 
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complete verse : 1. Vasuriulbai’i'kAri- 

2. tA,n dvau staiiibhfiv d- 

3. mauoharaa 

4. svapitub Sautaka- 

. b, s^rtb^ satatani 

6. puiijavricldhay^ il 

These two lovely pillars Vasuiiidbarf had made for her father 
Santaka^s sake for increase of merit for ever* 

III. — (S. 1306; A.i>. 1049, Not on Plan.) On the east side of th^ 
southern water chaniiel*into Gantama’s lake three-quarters of a mile north 
of the town. Except the date nothing can be deciphered. 

IV. — (S, 113 7 ; A.D. 3060* Not on Plan.) On dhe lower part of a 
pillar in. the clharmasala east of the temple of BarajI on the east of the 
town. 'Prose : 

1, Orii Nainab sdry^ya ] yasyMaydstasamayesuramakuta- 

■ ■ ■ nispri- ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

2, shta-carapa*kamal5 s pi [ kurute s jalim. Trinetrah sa jayati 

dh^mnd nidhi _ 

3, Sdryah [ Sam vat 1117 (a.d, 1057) Magha Sudi 6 Bavdu 

Srt Srimdle ParamtevamS 

4, dbhavo Maharfijddhtrdjd Srt Krishnarajab, Sii Dbamdbu- 

kasutab &'lmad Devard- 

5, -jf^’PS'Uttrab tasmin k.sliitt^d vijayini | vartamAna-varslia- 

vArika-Dbarkuta- 

6, jati-KiriiiAdityO Jdla-sntd DMa-Harir MAdhava-sut6 Dbam- 

dbaniAkO Dba- 

7, raiiacanda- sutas tatbA ThAkbAtadati Dbaranadityab Sar- 

vadeva-sntah | amt- i 

^ 8. bbl^catnrbbis tatbA VAnyOna Dbarknta-jAtyA. Bbamdbakina 

JelasTit^na nija-ku- 

9, -la-mauHan^na deva-gnm-vrAbmaiia-susrtXsbA-xmreija Eavi- 
‘ caraiaa* ynga-dbyAnA- 

10. -visbteiia samsArasyAnityatAm(n)iidksbya rdj^no rAjapu- 
tramsca vrahmapdn (ma-) *** 

31, -bAjana-pauram^ca tatba lokAii Saura-dharmd pravarttdyya 
dravyAni me . . . (ni) 

12. -tya-tejo-nidheli Srt Jagatsvami-ddvasya deva-bbavaxia- 
•jhnioddha .... 

* 13. (kAjiApitaiii bhavanasyopari sfarppa-kalasam vrAbraa^ena 

para-(ma-db^”) 

14. -rminikepa Jej^kena mja-drayyeiia karitam iti |1 Saiii 1 
35- ‘ Jyesbtba Su di 8 somO ratrAu gbatikA 3 pala 25 asmin la- 

16. {g)n5 sarvakarma nisbpAdya kalasam dbvajam ca dayapi- 

tam iti || 

17. (Ta)thA puratanavrlttdna pari devasyAsya EAjnA Sxt Krisbiia- 

rAjAna ^rt- 

IB. ... (pu-)rtya-maii(ial^ grAmam prativa® dr A, 20 SacaliyA- 
grAmA ksbOtram Akam 

19* traya rAjabbOgat tu dr6ua sati kA , . 

20. . , , II BAmast Pdmarapi kA . . . , , , prativa® dra, 1 

23. , , . , vijSlapya caihdanena kArApitam iti |1 TathAAlav. , , * 

22* . * . ya pra da * • . likbitata kada , * 

23* «kAya • , • • » 
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Ti^anslation^ 

3-3. OA 1 Beverence to the Sun 1 Victorious is that sun, the 
storehouse o£ brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eyed (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in 
adoration). * 

3 - 5* On Sunday the 6th of the light half of Magha, the year 
1113, at holy Srtmila the Mah^ijadhir^ja* Srt Krish:^- 
rdja son of ^ Bhamdhuka and grandson of the glo- 
rious Devaraja, of the Paramdra race — in his victorious • 
reign. ■ 

6-7. Kirindditya, Jdla’s son, of the Dharku^ family, (being 
office-Tiolder) in his turn for the current year, Bada Hari 
son of MMhava, Dharhdhanaka son of Bharaiiacanda 
and Dharanaditya son of Sarvadeva of the Thdkhdta race^ 

8-32* By these four and by the Vdni (?) Bhaihdhaka son of Jdla 
of the Dharkuta race, the ornament of his family, strict 
in obedience to the gods, to his teachers and to Brahmaijas, 
and f ull of devotien to the feet of Eavi (the Sun), observing 
the perishableness of this, world, and urging kings .Ksha- 
triyas Brdhmanas merchants and townsfolk to worship the 
sun, repairs were done to the temple of the god §ri 
Jagatsvdmi, the eterlasting store of light. 

13. The kalaia of gold above the temple the very righteous 
Br^hmaija J^jdka had made at his own charges. In the 
yearl*.. 

35. on Monday the 3th of the light half of Jydshtha, in the 25th , 

pala of the 3rd ghatikd of night — at this moment 

36. all the work being finished the kala^a and banner were set 

up (?) 

17, and after the ancient manner by the king Sri. Krishiiardja 
, of this complaint • . . , 

V 1^. a village in the ^ri . . . . puriya district, yearly 20 drammas, 

In Sacaliyd village a field 

•^'19. , , . . But from the king’s share (of the crop) a drbija . * • - 


' 20. . yearly 1 dramma 

^1, .... by order was caused t^ be made by Camdana H and . , . 
■; 22,;". , written. 


; 23. . k4ya. V ''v ^ j v';'. . ■ 

V.-— (S. 1123; A.D. 1066. No. 8 of Plan.) On the north face of 
the upper, square section of the more northerly of the two pillars that 
support the eastern side of the dome of the temple of J agsv^mi. Entirely 
in prose : 

1. Oiix. Sanivat 1123, Jy^shtha Vadi 12 San^u II ady^ha Sri Sri- 

mal6 Mahfirajadbir^ja-Sri Krisbijard- 

2. ja-r^jy^ B^vasrtcandtsa-Mabdd^va-dharmMbikdra-c^takapa- 

rama P^^upatdcdrya-Srt Jdvalasy^ .... 1 Sauva- 

3. -rijika Jasa^^sil | ^r^shthi Gariidand Kiranddity^ Slhar^— ^ 

varttamdna-varsha-vdrika- Joga-candra . . * . . 

4. G-ugd navdi .... 16k^ ca ^ka . • matlbhdtva 

' Srtmillya Vr^- 

5. bmai^a Vdhat^na . ^vt Oamdt^a 

...... dramm^ . , * . 

6 ■’ 13. Badly damaged ; only a few letters legible here and there, 

B 1746-61 
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BHINMA'L. 

Tramlation^ 

1 - 2, Sm ! On Saturday tbe 12tb of the dark half of Jy^shtha 
Samvat 1123— on this day at holy Srlm^la, in the reign 
of the MahAr^j^dhir^ja Sr! Krishnar^ja— rof ^ Srt J^vala, 
. the servant of the offices of religion to the god Srt Camdisa 
MahSid^va, the supreme .teacher of the PS-supatas . , . . 

3. The goldsmith Jasaii^s'd, the seth Caihdan^, Kiraijdditya, 
Slhard, Jogacaihdra the office-holder in turn for the current 
year' ^ • 

4 - 6. Gug^ , , , . and in the world , . being of one mind * • • 

by Vdhata the ^rtm^li Br^hmafta Srt 

Caihdtsa .... dmmma^ . . 


(S. 12^-59 ; A.D. 1183. ^To. 4 of Plan.) On the -upper face of the 
eightsided section , of the fallen pillar on the south side of the dome of 
the temple of Jagsvi.mi. Entirely in prose : 

3, Sam. 1239 Alvina Vadi 10 Vudhd 
2* Ady^haSrl^rlmAleHahArAja- 

3. -putra SrlJayataslha-d^va-rijy^ 1 ! 

4. Gnhilo Pramahiddsuta-tra® arava- • 

6. saka Vahiyana VAlAka-ddvdya 

6. drava dra. 1 tathd bh^ryd Mdlha3?ad^- 
dt krita dra. 3 yd ke.Spi pa ati bhava 

8. ihti tesbdih pratidra® vi 1 labhyA yahko(s) 

9. pi catra-pA16 bhavati tena varshdn(u-> 

10, -varsha(m) dind ddviya dAtavyam lU 

^ ■' Tmndation, 

1. In the year 1239 (1183 A.n.) on Wednesday the tenth of the 
dark half of A^vina''-'-^ 

2-3. On this day here in holy Srtmdla in the reign of his majesty 
Srt Jayatastha the MahAraul, 

4-6. AravasAka Vahiyana the Gnhila, the. Tra®,* son of Prama- 
^ hidd, (gave) to TAldka-ddva one dramina in cash, 

6-7, And (his) wife Md-lha^a-dddt (ddvt) (gave) one dramma* 

Whosoever are , by them^or each dmmma one 

m is to be received. Whosoever \ 

9. is the ruler by him every 

10, year on the day* it is to he given to the god. 

* Evidently the name of his office, but the abbreviation is not intelligible. 

yil. — (S. 1262; A.p. 1206. No. 5 of Plan.) On the upper face of the 
lower square section of the fallen pillar wldch is one of the pair of 
three dome pillars. Prose: 

1, * II Om. Namah SuryAyah 1( Yasyodaydstasamayd sura- 

makuta-nispri- 

2, shta-caraua-kamalo,^pi knrutd .inijali(m) trindtij^di) sajayati 
* dhtoiiAm uiddhi(h) sdryahll 

.3, Samvat 3262 varshdadydha Srt Srtmd-leHah4rAjMhird,ja{§ii 
Uda- 

4, -yastmha-ddva-kalyd^^-vijaya-rdjyd maha® Asvapast-prabh- 
riia-pamca-kula- 

pratipattd-u || Kd,yastha-j4tlya-Yffiamy'dnyayd maba® Yad6- 
pdla^rdyd sirtbamvd (cd ?)- 

6, -taka-Ttlh^kdna ^rt Jayasvtoi-ddvtya'bhAmdagArd kshdpita 
dra. 40 catvaii(m). 
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7. Sat livina taisS yatr(6tsaT§ ?) Alvina 13 

1 Agni c%A 

8. puslipain^ dm. 4 aguru dra, 

9. -dra. 4 pramadd kulasy a dra. 1 d.vaiii dm. 12 dvdda^a-dnmma 

dcaindrdrkam prativarsbaiii dSv^na kArdpa 
* 10, nfya iltatM s^rgyArtliam Madrakgna(?) d^va bMiiidAgAr^ 

31, -vadi 6 din^ balinibamdlid{?) gddhdma sd 2 pAka gbrifca palt 

9 iiaivedya 32 aiiiga- 

32, ‘bhdgd pmtivarshaaiiAcamdrarkaMiydvaf d^venakaraptyab,, 

din^ Ahadasvd- 

33, -mi-sTibalam/ Bhadmsvami-siihAlam/ AcadidrArkavat Apant- 

ya(jii) likbitadi pA° BAihdhavada su(t^)- 

34, -naCAiiidapasAk^nahtnAksliaramadlukaksbarani pranad- * 

nani |1 , 

Translation^ 

1 “ 2. Oixi, Reverence to tke Sun 1 Victorious is that sun, tke store* 
house of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- 
eyed (^iva) folds his hands (in adomtion), even though 
his lotus feet are touched by the diadems of the gods. 

3 - 5; In the Samvat year 1262 (1206 A.n.), on this day here 
in holy SrimAla, in the prosperous and victorious reign of 
“ his majesty the MahardjAdhirdja Sri Udayasimha in the j 
term of offic^e of the panch (consisting of) Asvapasi &c. • 

* 6-7. Por the (spiritual) beneht of Yas'bpdla in the Vdlamya 

family of the Kayastha caste, dra, 40, forty d^^ammas were | 
deposited by Vtlhaka the Vetaka (or Cdtaka) in the^l 
treasury of the god Sri Jayasvdmi, 

7, At the ydtrd festival in the month of As'vina, on the 33th of 

the light half, of Asvina [ ,*at the building of th^ 

fire-(altar), ♦ 

8, for flowers for the garland dra, 4, aloewood dra. . , , , 

9, 4 drammasy for the hand of singing women one dramma : 

thus dra, 12, twelve dramnas (in all) are to be applied 
* y®9'’^3y by the god so long as ihii and 'moon endure, 

30, So also the dra, 15, fifteen drammas deposited in the treasury ^ 
of the god by Madraka{?) for (spiritual) benefit, 

, * 11-12, On the sixth of the dark half of MAgha in the fixed 

. ritual of the hal% wheat one . • , . , gM nine palts^ the 
naivMga . . , . 32, the angabhdga is to he performed yearly 
• by the god so long as sun and moon endure,^ 

32 - 33, On the day the sulidla of AhadasvAmi and the 

« sulidla of Bhadrasvami is to he given so long as sun and 

moon endure, 

33 • 14, Written by the^<l® Camdapasaka son of BAmdhavada, 

* The letter less or the letter more of authority, 

i. “ Errors excepted,” 

VIII. — (S, 1274 ; A.B. 1218. Not in Plan.) In BArAji’s rest-lionse on 
tBe west fatse of tBe tHrd rigM liand pillar. Prose : 

1. Samvat 1274 varshe BhAdrapada sudi 9 SukrA dyAba §ri- 
S'rimA- 

fN 2, -lA ]S4ahArAjAdhirAja Sri Bdaya-simhardAva-kalyAJja-vijaya- 
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» , ^ . Sri TJdayaslha ...... 

, naiv^dy^ , . 

dina' , . nltyad^ya 16 2 dviLii. 


Sr!d6va Jagasv^mi- 


Illegible. 


Trandaiioiu 


i. In tbe Samvat year 1274 (1218 A.n.) on Friday tlie 9tli of 
,tlie*bright half of Bh^drapada—on this day here in holy 
Srim^la, 

* 2. in the prosperons and victorious reign of his majesty the 
*MaharA,jMhirS.ja4rt IJdayasmiha, m 
.. 3. the term of office of the panch (consisting of) Sa° B^p^la 

and others . 

* 4, . . . Srt. Udayastha in the naivedya of Srideva Jaga- 

sv4mi . . • . • 

6. . , , ♦ . day ... to be given regularly 2 two 16® (?), . 

XX. (S. 1305 ; A.D. 1249. Not in Plan.) On tBe sontli face of tlie 

fifth right pillar on the right hand of Biraji’s rest-houge. Prose : 

1. 5m Namah Sdry^yah II yasyoday^stasa- , ‘ 

2. -maye Sura-makuta-nisprishta-carapa- 

3. -kamalo^pi kurut6 A nijalim Triiietra sa 

4. jayati dhllmn^{ni)»nidhi(h) Suryah i| Sani.*1305 va- * 

. 5. .rsh6 ady6ha Sri Srlm^l6 Mah^r6,jddhirA,jasrt (XJda-) 

6, -ya*siha-d6va"kaly^na-vijaya^rajy6 maha® Gaja(si-) 

7, * -ha-prabhriti pamca(kula-pratipatt4u) iiad6vt . . . 

%, v^ha . , . Srt Jagasvtoid6v!yabh4pd‘%^re ksh6pita dra. 60 
*. pamc^ (laddramm^ 

0, -Svina-yUtr^y^m Alvina #adi (4) diii6 divasa-bali . . - 

10. ^ (g6-) 

11. -dhdma s6 2 , , ghnta ka 8 , miiga p^ 2 ghfita 

ka 2. 

J2, "1 . ^ ♦ 

>Illegible. 


Translation^ 

4. 5m. Reverence to the Sun ! Victorious is that sun, the 
storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eyed (&va) folds his hands (in adoration), even ^ 
though his feet are touched hy the diadems of the.gods. 

7. In the year Sam. 1306 (1249 A.3>.), on this day here in 
holy ^rim6.1a in the prosperous and victorious reign 
of his majesty the , Mah^jMhir^ja Sri IJdayariha, 
in the term of office of the panoh (consisting of) Maha® 

Gajasiha and others nad6v!, * 

V^ha , . , , , dra, 60 fifty dram^as deposited in the treasury 
of the god Sri Jagasvfimi, 

At the Asvina festival on the 4th day of the light half of 

Alvina the day's * 
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11, Wheat sers '2 , . ght harshas (8) , , , ^ . mung pH 2, ghi 

karfihas2, 

12-15. Illegible. 

X. — (S, 1^320 ; A.D. 1264. No. 6 of Plan.) On the east face of the lower 
square section of the more northei’lj of the east pair of dome pillars of 
Jagsvami’s temple. Pirst thirteen lines in verse, the rest in prose. 
No. 49 of the Bhaunagar State Collection (Bhan. PrH. I.) 

3. 6m namo VighnarHJHja namo devHya bhHsvate | namo a 
nanta-sva- 

2. rlpHya HarayH CaferapHpayH |] namah SmlyaSomaya namah 

para-* 

3. ma-Vrahman^ | Iti paiiicanamaskHrah sarvapapapranH- % 

^akah 11 sarva-mam- 

4. gala-mamgalyHh sa,rva-saukhya-pradHyakHh | sarvHrtha- 

siddM^sampaiinHhsam- 

5. ■ -tn liridi sarvadH II Iti jantur japan nityam nityam 

HSrayat^ sukhaiii j ta- 

6. -suiHd asmin jap»5 punyH ratir astu sadaiva mH || Iti dhyd- 

naikanishtMtmH- 

7'. KHyastho naigaindnvayH [ Kshir Hslt purH Sadlmnamdano 
■ namdanah satdin 1| . ‘ ’ 

8, Sriknshna-Krishua-Govmda-pramdhHna-parHyanah I Paut- 

ras tasydjani SrtmH- 

9. -n Sadhdhalo ValauHmgajah || Sadaiva datfca-mishtanna- 

toshitHneka-vHdavah | • . 

10, AhHra-prasaro yasya panih padmHlayHlayah |] paropakHra- 
* vratinam vaishiia 

33, vadharmas^vinHiix 11 yHna janmHtmana^cakrd sHdhuvHda- 
vibhdsliitam 11 tatah parama- 

12, -dbarmniHtma sadH vi^adamHna’sah H ddvldatta-varah 

^rtmdn Subhato ^ blidt tadamgabhlih | 

13, CHgneyas tasya KMHra-pnkah Kanhado bhavat [ MaM- 

.d^vasxito yasya bbraran BH- 

14, -ma. Asald || Tdna Srlk^Hraputraka KHuhaddna sva^rdyasH 

Sam 1320 va- 

15, -rshH MHgha Su di 9 navamidind prativarsbaiii balini- • 

mittam Sit JayasvHmi dd- 

16, viya-bbHijdHgdrd kshdpita dra.50 panicH^an drammHli || bali- 

nibamdhd godbdma sd IJ 

37. gbrita ka 6 naivddyd mH ^ muga mH i gbrita ka ^ 

ib6tidraJ + 2. 

18. •Vyasal§2 puslipakumkumHguru-mdlyd dra. 2 patra-pllga* 

md dra | pramadHkula 

19, dra. 1 fivam prativarsbaiii ddvaklyabhaiiddgHrat shad 

dramma vyayd ddvdna k^rH 

20. pyam II lyaiii pra§astir Maha® Subha^na bhauita | Dhruva- 

Nagvala-suta-DddH- . ■ / 

21, -kena likhitH || sdtra® G6gH Suta-Bhlmasthdndtk!rnH 1| •^ || 

^11 . 

Translation^ 

1, “ Om. Eeverence to the lord of obstacles (Gaues'a), reverence 

to the brilliant god (the Sun), reverence to him of ever- 
. lasting nature, * — . 

2, To Hari, wielder of the discus. . Reverence to ^iva (and) to 

Sdma, reverence - • . ■ - 
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3-5. to tte Hgliest Brahma, -May these five reverences wMch 
destroy aH sin, the most auspicious of all auspicious 
(sayings), which grant all happiness, attended with the 
accomplishment of all objects, he ever in my heait.” 

5-6. The creature that constantly murmurs (these words) 
resorts to everlasting happiness. Therefore may I for 
ever take pleasure in this holy murmur. 

^6-7. There was formerly in the Naigama family a Kiyastha, 

Bishi son of b’adhu, the delight of the good, whose mind 
was solely intent upon (the above) meditation,^ 

7-9. (He was) devoted to meditation oh (the names) Srt K rish- 
■ Krishna, and Govinda. To him was bom a grandson, 
the glorious Sadhdhala son of Valaiia, who constantly 
. satisfied numerous BrfihmaJ^as with gifts of sweet food, 

10. whose hand was not stretched out to steal, who was the 
home or Lakshmi for the followers of the Taish^ava 
religion, who are vowed to doing good to others, 

11-12, who adorned his life with the discussions of saints. 

From him there was the glorious Subhata, the very 
righteous, whose mind was ever blear, and to whom 
B^vi granted a boon. Born of his body 
13-14. was’Cdgneya. JSis (grandson) was Kfinhada son of 
K^dlLra or MahM^va and his (Kfinhada’s) two brothers 
were Efima and Asala, 

14 - 16. By this K^nhada, son of K^ddra for his own benefit, fifty 
^ drammas^ dra. 50, .were deposited in the treasury of Srt 
Jayasvfimiddva for a yearly lali^ on the ninth (9) of the 
light half of Mdgha, in the Samvat year 1320 (1264 a.p.) * 

16 - 18, In the endowment wheat seers, ght 6 Jcarshas^ 

in the 1 measure, mung | measure, # 

ghl ^ AhM (?) J Bhata 16 (?), for 

the price of flowers turmeric and aloe wood one dramma, 

• for the price of leaves *ajid hetelnnt one dramma, for the 

* hand of singing women one 

19. So let ^ drarkmm be expended every year by the god 
from his tres^Bury. 

20-21. This was spoken (composed) by the Maha- 

(ttara ?) Subhata, It was written by B^dfika, son of 
Mgvala the Bhruva. It is engraved by the carpenter 
Bhfmas^na son of G6gfi. 

XL^(S, 1830 ; a,d. 1264. No. 7 of Pla*ii.) On the south face of the 
lower square section of the western side of the north pair* of dome pillars. 
First llj lines and lines 21 22 and half of 23 in verse, the rest in prose. 
No. 47 of the Bhfiunagar State Collection. (Bhau, Pra, I. list page 14) : 

1. Namah Sr! Vighnarfijfiya naino devdya bh^svatd namo . . . 

2. Faramfina(ih) dadfiyind cakrapfijjayd | K^yastha-vfim^a pra- 

3. Sr! Sidha-n^mA purushah pur^nah | Bishi , . , . 

4. 

5. 

. 6 . 

7. dharmArtha . • , vigAha- 

-mAn6 AnaihdakArah i janishta sA 

* .9. nub Subhata saubhAgya-sampal-lalitA- 


jBamaged agad illegible. 
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-^10. -blijdb^n^ 1 trivarga-s^iram tanaya-svardpam 
sajjan^gryam R§,JMM. 

11 . R^j 5daya-silia-deva-niHgreyas^ ^ rt Subbat^na t^na | d^vasya 
kos^ . • . • 

32. . , . . • rnksb^pitaia . .... |1 Tenaiva Malia® SubliatSna- 
sva sr^- ■ 

1 3. -y as^ Samvat 1330 varshd As vina 5u di 4 caturthldin^ divasa 

hali^ 

14. -pd34-pr6ksbaijtyaMrtba(m) d^va.Sfrl Jayasvtoi-bba3?d§.- 

dra 60 pam- 

15. -cd^an dramm^ niksbdpit§,b || Tathd Srtkaraiil Maba° 

Gajastbaprabbriti- 

16. -paiiicakulam iip4rMbayita(-yati) | Balidind varsbanibam- 

dbd klLr^pita dra. 4 catu- 

17. -ro drammdb prativarsbam svlya pastal^ bbdvya . . .. pain- 

cakullna d^itdvy^b 

18. Vali-nivamdb^ gddbdma 2 gbrita ka 8 muga mi [ c6sbim 

mi J gbrita ka I vyi- 

19. -sa-nirvipa I Abdtl nirvipa I Kamkumiguru dra. 2 pushpa 

dra; 2 patrapdga dra. 2. 

20. Pramadikula dra 2 dvam dfcat prativarsbam icaiadrirkkam 

d^v^na kiripyam It 

21. ^rtsatya-ratna-pura-lita-bradidbikirfj ^r!milade§avabifci- 

dbikri | . 

22. -to dburlnab | yyis^na candabarini vidusbini varl^a yo 4 

dbyipitab sa vi- 

23. -dadb6 Subbatab pra^astiin jj Bbra® D^dik^na likbiti adtra® 

Gbsbastbd- 

24. -na utkir^i {] ^ ]} 

TramlatioTi, 
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1-2, Reverence to tbe Lord of Obstacles (Gaiie^a). Reverence 
to tbe sbining god. Reverence ... to (Vishnu) the bolder 
of the discus wbo bestows supreme happiness, 

2^3. There was formerly an ancient man named Srt Sidba 
born of the Kiyastba race. Risbi 
4 - 6. Illegible. 

7-9 for righteousness . ... entering . , . , , giving 

pleasure .... there was born a son Subbata — 

9-10. . (a 'wife) Laliti by name, rich in excellence ... 

the summing-up, of the three objects of human effort 
(religious merit, wealth, and pleasure) in the form of a son 
..... the chief of the virtuous— 

11. By that ^rt Subhata folr the spiritual benefit of the king 
of kings his majesty Udayastha in the treasury of the 
god .... deposited 

12 - 15, By that same Maha° Subhata for his o’wn -(spiritual) 
benefit in the Samvat year 1330 (1274 A,i).) on the fourth 
day of the bright half of Alvina, for the day's hali^ worship | 
and darsana dra. 60, fifty d/^q/mmas were deposited in the i * 
treasury of the god Sri Jayasvfimi. 

15 - 17. And he serves (propitiates ?) the • ^amca consisting 
of Maha° Gajaslha and the rest at ^rt Kara^ia. On the 
^ laU day the four (4) drcmmas given for the ^ali endowment ^ 

are to paid every year by thejpawca from their own ...» 
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18.‘20, Jn the tali endowment wheat 2, gM hairslias) 8, v,' 
rmng, oije measure, ct^lia J measure, gM 1ca{Q^slia) J, the 
‘Bhat's dole 1, the Ab6tt*s dole 1, turmeric and aloe- 
wood dra, 2, flowers dr a* 2, leaves and betelnut dr a. 2, the 
hand of singing women dra, 2 : so is this to be given yearly 
by the god so long as sun and moon endure. ^ 

21-23. Subhata, the officer of Sri Satyapura Batnapura and 
L^ta-hrada, the chief set over the mhikas of the. Srlm^la 
country, who was taught by Oaiida Hari the pur^iiik, best 
of the learned, composed the 

24. Written by BM^ka the Bhruva and engraved by Gdshastha 
the carpenter. 

XII. — (S. 1333 ; A.D, 1277 .. Xot in Plan.) On tiie nortli bank of 
Jaikop lake on a fallen pillar to tbe west of Gbazni Kban’s tomb. 
Lines 1 - 4: and half of line 5 and lines 18-22 (and perhaps 23 and 24) in 
Terse, the rest in prose. Xo. 52 of tbe Bb^tinagar State Collection 
(Bban. PrU. I. list pages 15-16) : 

1. Yahpur^tra mah&sthdn^ Srlmill susam§,gatah | sa deva{h) 

' . 4rt . ■ ■ 

2. Mahdvtra ........ bhayatr^t^ (?) prajM. 

3. Yam iaranam gat^h | tasya Vtrajin^mdrasya praj^rtham 

s'^sanaih navaih |j 2 Pd- 

4. -ripaddha-mahagaccM puiiya-puuya-svabhc\vinA( ?) Srt- 

pflrnacaxiidra-sflri- 

5. ni prasM^riikhyat^ yath^ [i svasti Sam vat 1333 varshS 1! As'vi- 

6. -na s'u di 14 S6m^ 1 ady^ha ^rl Srtm^l^ Mahdr^jakula Sri 

Oa(?) 

7 . -ciga-d^va-kalydna-vijayi-r^jy^ tanniyukta-maba® . 

Gajaslha- ' * i* 

’ 8. -prabhriti-pamcakula-pratipatt^u Sri Srim^la-deis'a-vahika- 

dhikrit^na 

9. Naigam^nvaya-k4yastba-mabattama-Subhat$na tath^(ve?) 

c^taka Kg^masth^- . ' * • . 

10. -na svaar^yas^ A^vinam^slya-yatr4-mab6tsav^ As^vina §11 di 
14 ca- 

ll. -turda^l-din^ ^rl, Mah^vlrad^vjlya prativarsham pamc6- * 
pac^ra-plijammi- 

12. -ttaiu , Srlkaranlyapanicakulaih selahatba - dasl - narapAla- 

varakti-ptlrvasambdr 

13. "dhya-talapa-dehala-sahadl-pada-ina , . . .hala-sahadl 

14. da 6 saptavis6pak6p^ paiiicadrammd samA, s^lahathd- 

-bhA.vy^ Atha 

15., dra®. ma dra. 8 ashtAu dramma : |1 ubhayani saptavi^bpa- 
kbp^na tray6das^a dra- 

16. -mmA AcamdrArkkaiii devadA<y^ kArA^pitAh j| varttamA-na- 

pamca-kulena va- 

17, -rttamdna-sAlahathena d^vadAy^ kritam idam svaArAyasA 

pAlanlyam II 

*** 18^ YasmAn pamcakul6 sarvd maixtavyam iti sarvadA | tasya 

tasya tadA SrAyo * 

19. Yasya yasya yada padam 1| |[ Srlsatya-ratna-pura- 

LAta-bradadhikArt Srt- 

, 20, -mAla-dA§a-vahikAdhikrito dhurluah | vyAsAna Catidahaij|'iA 

, vidushAm- va- 

*' ^ 21. -rAna yodhyApitah sa vidadhA Subhafab pra§astiiu jj 3* }1 
. lyam GdgAnujAtA- 
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22. (-na) sfltradharSna dhtmata [ ntkirflS. BWinaslliSna §4saiiclk- 

- sliara-ni41il5:4 j 


23. > . sanam idam mathapatiinaliendragoshtlka Acamdra- 
pratipatt4u II S’ 1| , 

24« * , vasasamaya. , . . • (li) kMtam t4na dlitmat4 | yo vacayati 
ptinyd- 

25. , . . s4ta . ti 11 S’ 11 ma(m)gala-sad44rt)i U sivamastu 
samp, ' 

Translation* 

1, Tlie g©d Sxi Maliavtm wko formerly came m{to) fcMs great 
town Srtm41a in whom the wise protected from 


fear take ref uge—a new ordinance is written as follows for 
the people’s sake through the favour of that Tlra, chief 
of the dinas by Srt Ptlrigacandra ISHri, whose nature is 
most holy. 

5 - 9. Good luck ! In the Sanivat year 1*333 (1277 a,b.), on 
Monday the 14th of the light half of Alvina— on this day 
here in holy Srim41a in the prosperous and victorious 
reign of his majesty Srt Oaciga the Mah^ranl, in the term 
of office of -the (consisting of) Maha“ Gajastha and 

* others, appointed by him, 

9-11, By Snhhata the leading Kdyastha, of the Haigama family, \ * 

the officer in authority over the Vahikas of the Srtmdla I ; 
country, and by Karmastha the C4taka (servant) (or 
vetaka), for their own (spiritual) benefit, at the great festival 
^ of the 3 atrd of the month of Alvina on the fourteenth day 

14 of the light half of Asvina, for the worship (consisting 
of) the five services yearly to the god §r! Mahfivlra. 

• 12-35. [These four lines seem to he made up chiefiy of Prdkrit 
words which I am unable to translate. They specify two 
sums, one of 5 and the other of 8 drammas,] 

15 - 17* Both, with the twenty-seventh upaJcopa (?), the 13 dram- 
mas have been given in religious endowment. This which 
has been made as a religious endowment is to be main- 
taxned hythe^amoa and by the Silahatlia (?) officiating 
(from time to time) for their own (spiri^p,!) benefit. 

18 - 19. Because every pamca is always to he honoured, the benefit 
(of maintaining the endowment) belongs to whomsoever at 
any time (holds) the office. ^ • 

19-22. Subhate, the officer of Srtsatyapura Eatnapura and^ 
lifitahrada, the chief set over the mhihas of the Srtmfila 
country, who was taught by Caiidahari the purdijik, the 
best of the learned, composed ihe prasasiu The series of | 
letters of this grant was engraved by the wise carpenter ^ 
Bhtmastha the son of G.6ga. 

23 - 25. This grant was written by that wise one . . . at the time 
, in the term of office of the Abbot Mahdndra and 
the committeeman Acamdra (?) . . who causes to speak . * 

.... Good luck ! Bliss for ever ! May it be auspicious 
... Finis, 

XIII.r-(S. 1334; a.d. 1278. No* 8 in Plan.) On the nortli face of 
tbe lower square section of the eastern of the north pair of dome pillars. 
All in prose ; 

1. Om namah Sfirydyah [j yasyddaydstasAmay^ suramukuta-* 
nisprishta-c^ra^A" 
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2. kamalo i pi karate 4 mjaliiii trin^tra sajayati dli^mn^(rii) 

BidkiCh) sflryaK 1| | Sariivat 1334. 

3. Tarski Alvina va di 8 ady^ha SM Makdrdjakula- 

Srf-O^ciga-Kalyiixa-vya- 

4. -ya-r^jyd tanniyukta-maha® . . . (si)lia-prabhriti-pamcaknla- 

pratipattdu [ dram k^Id pravarttamdnd 

5. C^lmm^n^iivayd Malidra3a(ku)la Srt SamarasiMtmaja- 

Mab^r&jMMrdja-^rl Udayafl 

6. Siliad§vamgaja*S'ri V^badliasilia Sri CamnJjda- 

rdja-deva-sr^yasl malia® 

7. DMdk^na . . , . , , Srt Jagasvdraiddvtya , . . 

bali ....... 

8. ... dra. 100 ^ataiii dramm^ niksliepM Asvina*y^fcr^yd(aii) 

A'^vina vadi 8 asktamt-din^ divasa-bali ta- 

9. -tbA, amgabliOga ... pr^ksbaiiika Srtd^vtya- 

bb^diddgdrdt k^rdpaniya | bali-nibaiiidli^ 

10* gbdbdma 3 gbrita ka 1 (naivddyd) ..... c6sb^(ni) 
md 2, maga J, gbrita ka ^ vydsanirvdpa'l Abbtt 
31, -nirvdpa 1 kajnkumdguru-mdly(e) dra. 2 tatbl, jjushplia- 
mdly^ dra. 2 (?) tatbd patrapdga-mdlyd di’a* 2 pramadd- 
kuld mdlyd dra. 2 

3 2. -vam etat ■Vy^la-Abbtika;^r^slitbgosbtika' . • knla-pramad^- 
kiila prabbritindm varsham varsbam prati d- 

13, caiiidiArka-y^vat tatbd . , . . . .tfcl kA-r^panfya srt-d^v^na 

kA<r^panlya ] pari k^n^pi na karar^t- 

14, -yi i likhifcam dbrn® Nigula*suta-Ded^klna ...... btn^- 

ksharam adliik^ksbarani sarvam pramdJja- 
35. -miti jj inadigalanx sadd §r!li jj (sdtradhdreiia ? ) Ndnd-suta 

D^pdla Saiix 33 varsb^ Caitra va di 15 * saha. 

16. Mauasibea'a II 

Translation, 

1- 2, Oiii. Keverenca to tbe Snn ! Victorious is that sun, tbe 

storebouje of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
tbree-eySf (6iva), even though (his own) lotus feet are 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in 
adoration), 

2- 4, In the Samvat year 1334 (1278 ^.B.) on the 8th of the 

dark half of l^vina— on this day here in holy Srtmdla in 
the prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
Mahdraul Sr! Ctlciga, in the term of office of the 
pamca (consisting of) the Maha° .... S!ha and the rest, 
appointed by him — at this time 

5-6. for the (spiritualj benefit of his ifihjesty Sr! Cdmuntja- 
rdja .... (son of) Sri-Vdhadhasiha the son of his 
majesty 6r! Udayasiha the MaMrdjMhirdja, (who was) 
the son of his majesty the Mahdra\il Srt Samarasiha in 
the Cdhumdna race 

7. By the Maha® Blddka , , , .in the treasury of the god*, 
S^i! Jagasvdmi , ; . , lali . , , 

% dra, 100, one hundred drammas^ were deposited. At the 
^ ■ 'ifivina ^tra the day’s lali on th« eighth 8 of the dark 

half of’A'^Tina 
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9, and the ctmgablwga . . darmna, . , to be expended from 

the treasury of the god. In the eiidowraoiit of the hali 
IQ -11. Wheat sL 3: ghi ^^{Tshas) !! in the nahkhja , . 

C6sha measures 2, munga sL f, ghi hairshci) the Bhat’s 
dole 1, the Ah&tt*s dole 1, for buying tunneiic and 
aloe wood dra» 2, and. for buying flowers tZm. 2 (?), and 
for buying leaves and betel dra, 2, for the baud of 
singing women 2. 

32-13, Thus this for the Bhat's, Abdtis, Committeemen, 

, . . , band of singing women &c. every year so long as 
sun and moon (endure) is so . /, • to be expended, is 
to be expended by the god. Interruption (?) is to be 
‘made by ho one. 

34, Written by B^d^ka son of ISfhgula dhrum’ .... the 

letter less or the letter more — all is of (no ?) authority. 

35. Good luck ! Bliss for ever. By the carpenter Depl-ia son 

of on the 36th of the dark half of Qaitra in the 

year 33 . , . ! 

3Q, By Manasiha (?)..,. 

XIY,— (S. 1339: ad. 1283. Not on Plan.) In Bardji’s rest-house 
on the south face of the hrst right pillar. Prose. No. 51 of the Bhaiuiagar 
State Collection (Bhau. Prd,. I. list page 5) : 

3. Om namah Sflrydyali (1 yasybdayastasamayd sura-miikuta- 
* nisprishta-carana- 

2. -kamal5 pi | kurute S hijalim trinetra sa jayati dhdmuam 

nidhih slryah 11 saiiiva 

3. t, 1339 varshl As'vina S'u di j sand-v adyeha S'll Srimaie 

Maharaja kula-Srtsamva- 

4. .tastha-d^va-kalyana-vijaya-rhjyd tanniyukta-niabd® 

stha prabhrlti-pahicakula- 

5. pratipattau Sri Jdvalipurat atr^ydta-Guhild 

-BiV 

6. -drapMa-suta-sdha® SahajapMeiiadtmasr^yase pitriindtrWrd- 

yase bali-pujd- ^ 

7. amga bhdga pratyahi(gani) Sri Jayasv^mi-ddv^a Shryad(3- 

v^ya bh^md^gdrS (k)sh%ita dra. 20 vihi 

8. ^ati dramma, 11 Sviya- J^ak^sarahi Rudi-^mdrga- 

samipe Kathara-p^nd- 

9. dbhidh^na-ksh^tra [ ^ka pradattah | d^v^ya 

dine pdjd nimi(t) aiii Sdha° Saha- 

10, -ja-pdla-bharya ^traa-Sreyase mata-pitrds'reyase 

bhamdagdre (k)shapita- 

11, dra. 10 dasa-dramma 

dramma Asfvi- 

12, -na-yatrayahi Asvina-§u-di ] din^ divasa-bali-puja 

bhamdagardt Sridevd-' 

13, ., -na karapantyd | vali-nivahidhe.gbdhuma se 2 

. ghrita ka 8 naivMyd c6sha(m) pd 2 mu- 
ll. -ga ghrita ka J anigabhbgd 

patra-puga 

35. pratyam(gam) dra. [ Vydsanirvapa ....... poti-uirvapa I 

pramada-kula dra. 2 dtat sanxrva &'i(l6viya 
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36* kpsa dra. , . . . , . pramadakulena 

icanidrtt^laiii ydva 

IT. -t. , . , nirv§.pantyam ii Isar^panlj^am 

18, -d4k§na . . ... . . ^ * ... . v 1 01111116 Salia® Eudrapala-suta- 

s6dha° Haristlid na (S'rldd-) ■ 

19, -vi^-a-stliitaka dra. 4 . Saliajapdla-suta*s^ 

stbita- 

20, -ka dra 4, ....... . . ;. . . ....... 

21-28. Illegible. 

Translation, 

1-2, Om.Eeverencetotheb'nnlYictonotisistliatsiiUjtliestore- 

house of brightness, at whose rising and settingthe three- , 
eyed (&va), even though (his own) lotus feet are touched 
by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in adoration). " 

3 - 5, On Haturday the first of the light half of Aiviiia in the year 
* 1339 (3283 A.i>.) on this day here in holy SrlmAla, in the 

prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
Mahdraul M b'dmvatasiha, ih the term of office of the 
"pamca (consisting of) the maha^. slha and the 

rest, appointed by him. v \ 

6 * 8. Bra. 20, twenty drammas, were deposited in the treasury 
for the sun-god S^rl Jagasvami by fc'Mia® Sahajapdla son 
t of Eudrapdla the Guhila, who came here froffi ^ 

Javdlipura, for every part of the ?!>«?», the worship, and 
the for^his own (spiritual) benefit and for the 
I benefit of his father and mother. 

8 - 9. . , . .... * near the Eudrd road 1 one field was giten called 
Eathara-pdnd 

To the god on day for worship, the wife o£ 

bdha° Sahajapdla for her own benefit and for the to*— 
benefit of her father and mother. deposited 

dra, 10, drammas, , , 

Dmmmasm ^^ Alvina ^dtrd m the first day of the 
light halj^f Ae^vina are to he expended by tbe god from 
the treasury (for) the day's hali, worship. , 

In the hali endowment wheat sa2, , , . . glii hai^'shas) S: 
in the ndividya edsha pd 2 mung • gM M{rsha) | ; 
in the amgablioga for every part of the leaves and betel 

dra. 1, the Bhat's dole . , (the Abjdtt’s dole 1, 

the band of singing women dra. 2 ; all this the god's 

treasury dra by the band of singing 

women ..so long as sun and moon 

endure is to be doled out, is to be 
expended. 

37-20. By the Maha® I)6d&ka son of Nfigula 

By Sodha*' Harisiha son of S^ha° RudrapAla the Guhila, 
four stlhitaka drammas of the god By 

Sd . son of b'ahajapala 

sthitaka drammas 4. . 

21-23. Illegible. ' 

XY.— -(S. 1342 ; a.p. 1286. Not in Plan.) In tbe ground close to tb© 
wall on tbe I'igbt in entering the enclosure of old Mabilakslimi’s temple. 
Prose, No. 5u of tbe Bii^unagar State Collection (BBaii, Prd. I. page 15.) 


9-11. 

" ■■ 


11 - 12 . 


33-17- 



BHINMAL. 

1. 6hi. Namali Stry^yah || Yasy6daylLstasamay^ snra-ma- 

2. -kxita-nisprislita-caraiia kamald pi kurut^ i mjalim trin^tra 

saja- 

3. -yati dhamndm nidHlb stry all [j Sanivat 3312 (1286 A,B.) 

Agvina vadi 10 Ea- 

4. -vdvadydka Srt Srtmdl4 Makdrdjakiila Srt Sdmvataslka d^- 

5. -va-kalydiia-vi 3 >ya-r^jy^ tanniyukta-malia® Pdndyd-prablirxti- 

paiiica- 

6. -kulapratipattdu j Sdsandkshar^i praya(c)chati yath^ | Edtlio- 

da- 

7. -jdttya-’fi'tisvattka-pdatra Ydgasasuta Stla® Alkaiiasikd- 

8. '•na dtmtya-mAitd-pitrd ^r^yas^ sva^r^yas^ ^rl Jagasvdmi‘d<^* 

; 9* -Y%a ^Livin^ dasamldin^ divasa-bali-pdjd prd- 

10. "kskantkddi ariiga-bli6ga-nimi(t)tam s^lahatbdbbdYya- 

11. -t kdrA-pita dcaiiidr^rkaydvat pradatta dra. 4J, 

12.. ^rtd^vtya^kfitadt 

13. Acamdrdrkam yak kdpi Sdlabatbd bhavati t4na varshaih 

varsbaiii prati pd- , •* 

34. -lanlyaiii ca [ valiiibliir vasudbd bbuktd rdjablii Sagarddiblii 
yasya 

15. yasya yadd bbUml tasya tasya tadd phalaiii 'll 1 Alvina vadi 

30 va- 

16. -li-nibamdbd g6dbdraa sd ghrita ka 12 naivedyd 

cdsbdiii pd 4. 

17. mugdiii md 1 gbrita ka J Vydsanirvdpa 1 Abdttiiirvdpa 

1 kumkuma * 

38. kastdrt-pratyain{gam) dra. 4 puslipa-pratyain(gaiii) dra. 4 
prainaddkiila-pratyani(gani) dra. 4 patra-pd- 

19. ga“pratyam(gam) dra. 4 dtat sarvam varsbaiii 2 prati Sid- 

ddvtya bbdmddgdrdt . 

20. Varttdpakai kdrd,paniyam |1 mamgalaiu saddsrlb j| likbitam 

Bbruva 

21. Ndgula-suta-dbru® Ddddkdiia UtktrQigid sdtra® Bbtmasibdna|j. 

Translation, 

1-3. Oiii. Beverence to tbe 8tin ! Tictorious is that sun, tbe store- 
house of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- 
eyed (^iva), even though (his own) lotus feet are touched 
by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in adoration), 

3 - 6. Saihvat 1342 on Sunday the 30th of the dark half of 
Alvina, on this day here in holy Srlmdla, in the prosperous 
and victorious reign of his majesty the Mahardul Sii Sdm- 
vatastha-ddva, in the term of office of (consisting 

of) Maha® Pdndyd and the rest, appointed by him, he sets 
forth the writing of the grant as follows. 

6 - U, By Stia® Alhaijaslha son of Vdgasa and grandson of t)tx- 
svdtlha of the EdthOda race, for the benefit of ‘his own 
mother and father and for his own benefit, 4i drammas 
(wore) given to the god Srt Jagasvdmi, for the day’s lali^ 
the worship, the da/rmna &c., and the amgabJwga on the 
10th day at the A§vina ytefi .... so long as sun and 
moon (endure) ,,, , 

12-14. The god’s treasure house ..... whosoever is S^lahatha, 
by him every year it is to be maintained also. 
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11-35. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, beginning 
with Bagara, Whosesoever the earth is at any time, Ms is 
also the fruit thereof. . . 

15 - 16. In the endowment of the 1)01% for the 10th of the dark half 
of Alvina wheat ^ g]iiJca{7's7ias) 12 : in the '7iawedya 
cosha pd4^ 

17 - 39. Mung tnd 1, ghi ha \ the Bhat’s dole 1 , the Ab6tt^s dole 

1, for turmeric and musk each di’a. 4, for flowers each - 
dra, 4, forthe band of singing women each dra. for * 
leaves and betel each dra. 4. 

19 -21. All this is to be expended yearly from the god’s treasury 
• ...Good liick ! Bliss for ever. Written by Dhru° 

Dedflka son of Bhruva Ndgula. Engraved by BMmastlia 
. the carpenter. 

Xyi.-~-.(S. 1845 ; A.D. 1289. ISfo. 9 of Plan.) On the soutli face of 
the lower square section of the north-east corner pillar of the dome. The 
first thirteen lines are in verse, the rest in 'prose. No. 48 of the Bhau- 
nagar State Collection (Bhfl.Ti. PrU. I. list page 14) : 

3 . S varg^pavargasukhadaih paramitmarflpam dhrisay amti y am 
snkiitin6 hridi sa- 

2, -rvaddiva tasm^i namaj-janahitflya surflsur^riidra samstdya- 

mdna-caritdya 

3. namah Sivflya 11 1 S^iflghyah satam sukrltl sakriti maiiushyds 

m^nyd maha' 

• 4. -ttama-gunii Subhatali sa ^va 1 ya4ci jagattrayagiiruhi girijfl- 
dhin^tham devam 

5. namasyati nat6A nudinani maM§a H 2 S6m5 si natha nati- 

matfcara-kMrav^- 

6, -shu pn^ya-Prabh^sa-sarasi sthitim ^=rit^shu [ tasmfl . . . • • . 

. mabibdhi- 

7* “tire Sri S6man4tha iti siddhigatam smarAmi |1 3 PuriyaihPra- 
bh4sa4a§i-bh'dsha- ; 

8. •:aa-Kardam^la-p^pa'pram6cana-rmiflrtti-vim6canMyaih | et- 

flih Ka* 

9. “pardx-krita-sat-tithihhih -pradlidnais tirthair alaiii kritam 

idam hridayam mamdstu 1] 

10. 4 feasya pujgiya-payasd jaladh^s tathdsya S4rasvata-niva“ , 

hasyata. 

11. Ba° II Oiix nainah Sdrydyah Jaj(j)y6ti prasarati tantm 16ka 

krity^yani-^ 

12. -tyam | yanndmdktam sakalakalushaiii yflti piirahi payodbe 

j sarvasy^tm^ Sugati- 

13. "surathd -dhvcl-mta-mdtamga-smigha [ drishta-sfiryo 

nava(bha)sibhagav^iisarvasy^ntyamka- 

14. -rdti II Sariivdt 1345 varsh^ MdghaVadi 2 Bdnie dyeha Sri 2 * 

mM^ mahdrdja- 

15. “kula-Sri Sflmvata-siiagha“d^va-kalyfl:na-vijaya-rrijyd tan- 

hiyukta-maha*’ . chdmh.v 

16. -prabhriti-pamcakula-pratipatdu evamkfile pravarttamflne 

Ari'JdvMlpuravdstavya- 

17. Puskara^isthiniya-yajur-v^da pathakdya \ FaclamalasyagO- 
' ti4ya I Vr^hma'^ aa- 

38. “yaghaiia-vaiiilotpanaMhyava'^ VMhflpdutra [ Jybtf Bla- 
dhava-pmtidl-itMM Jyd® 
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1 9. Tilaka-d^uhifcra-S odliala*p-atra-mMu-Panala-suta | .TrMima'* 

Y^gada saiiis^rasy^ 

20. As^rat^m jn^tv^ 1 Sri Jagasyamina [ SrlsAryasya mtlrtt6 

pr^s^d^ sduvariiijaka" 

21. -lasardpita | jatasraclha d^vam sariipljya samasta-deva-16ka- 

Yra}ima-16ka-pra- 

22. -tyaksliam | Yaiii§advay6dliara3ja-saniaksliam | Atmana^ea 

AcanidrArkay^vat stirya’prasMa-prd- 

23. -pta-tyartKam j prativarsHam j pdjdiii ^rl jagasy^mi-dam- 

bli^mdAgA.r4 niksbipifca j r4ukma-vl 

24. sana-prl-dra, 200 dv4u Satdni Amlskdm dmmminkm vjA- 

japad^t Asvina-y-a,trdydm Aivi- / 

25. -na vadijjdin^ divasa-vali k^ydyali nitaiixdli^ gddMma sd 

4 pakve gkrita (I 

26. ka 16 ndiy^yd c6slidiii mdl mnga mi IJ gkrita ka ) yldak^ 

patra 8 pdga 2 amga- 

27. -bli6ga-pratya° dra. 4 pushpkapratya® dra. 6 patrapdga-pra- 

tya° dra. 4 yyisa-iiiryipa-AbOtl-nirvi- 

28. -pa-nivamdhe cbshiiii ^ muga pi 3 glirita ka 1 dakshi^i 16 

2 pramadikula dra. 4 Ita- 

29. -t sarvam prativarsham icaaiidrix'ka-yavat Srldevasya bbim- 

• digirit vicanlyam kiripa- ' 

30. -ntyam ca 1 subliaiii bhavatu sarvadi | Jyoti® S%uda-sut6ua 

Oanidridityena samaksbam li- . ^ 

31. -khitarii Kava'" Mgula sut^na Didikina ntklra^ Sdtra® 

Nini-suta-Dipili- 

32. -na II mamgalam sadi Srlli. 

Tmnslatwn. 

1 - 3. Reverence to that &va ! the benefactor of those who bow 
to binij whose actions are praised by the leaders of gods 
and demons, who gives the happiness of heaven and of ’ 
salvation, whose form is the supreme soul,' whom the 
wise ever lay hold upon in (their) heart. 

3-6, Oh Mahesa, whosoever bowing daily does reverence to 
the god who is gurxh of tlie three worlds, the lord of 
the mountain’s daughter (Parvatl), that man is worthy 
of praise from the righteous, fortunate, wise, to be 
honoured for most excellent virtues, a true hero, 

5-7. Oh Lord thou art the moon among the . bending lotuses 
that have found their place in the holy pool of Prabhi- 
sa : therefore I make mention (of thee) famous by the 
name of S6manitha on the seashore . • . . 

7 - 9, May this heart of mine be adorned, by these holy chief- 
tii'thas, Frabhisa, the moon’s ornament, the Lotus 
(pool), the Release from Sin, the Release from Debt and 
Su:ffiering &c., whose lucky days have been fi^^ed by 
Kapardi (Siva), 

10. Of this pool of pure water and . • . , of Sarasvatl. 

31, Da° Cm ! Reverence to the Sjuu, whose light ever reaches far 
for the work of mankind, at the mention of whose name 
all sin goes beyond the ocean : the soul of all, whose 
path and whose car are good, a lion to the trumpeting 
elephants (of darkness) : When the Lord Sun is seen in 
the sky, he makes the last (?) , of all. 
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14 - 16. On Monday the second of the dark half of M%ha in the 
Saihvat year 1345 (1289 on this day here in holy 
&tjn^la, in the prosperous and victorious reign of his 
majesty the Mahdraul Sr! Sdmvata Simgha, in the term of 
office of the (consisting of) the Maha° Chdxhhd 

and the rest, appointed hy him, 

16-21, At this time to {xea>d/ by) Vdgadathe Brdhmaiia son of 
Sddhala and grandson of Adhyava® Vdlhd, of the Nava* 
ghana family, of the Padamala g5tra, student of the 
Yajurv^da, of the town of Puskariiii and living in Sr! 

JAv^lipura, son of his mother Pdnala, and daughter’s son 
of Tilaka the JosM, and granddaughter’s son ctf 
MMhava the J6sh!— recognizing the impermanence of 
this world, a golden fcalasa, was set up on the palace • • « 
of the Sun Jagasvdmi, 

21 - 24. (By him) worshipping the god in faith, before the 
world of the gods and the world" of Brahma, for the 
purpose (?) of saving his ancestors in both lines, and him- 
self, to gain the* favour of the Sun so long as sun and 
l^inoon (endure), (for) worship every year, 200 VUaU^H 
in gold were deposited in the treasury of the 
I god Sr! J agasvdmi. , 

24 - 28, Out of the interest of these drammas, in the endow- 
ment of the day’s hali and the kd^dvali on the 11th of 
the dark half of Alvina at the Alvina festiv|.l, wheat 
si 4, ghi kairskas) 16 : in the Ndiv^dya c6sha measure 1, 
mung pdr, liy^t M^rsJia) 3, for pdnBupdri leaves 8, 
betel 2 : for the AmgabhOga severally dra. 4, for flowers 
severally 6, for leaves and betel severally dm. 4 : in 
the endowment of the Bhat’s dole and the AhdU’s dole, 
c6sha s^. h mung pd, 3, ght ]ca[rsha) 1, dakshind 16 2, the 
band of singing women dm. 4. * 

29-32, All this is to be separated and expended from the ♦ 

• treasury of the god every year so long as sun and moon 
^ (endure). May it always he auspicious. Written by 
DMdka son of Kava° Ndgula for. Camdrdditya Son of 
Jyoti® Sflgada. Engraved by B^pdla son of Ndnd the 
carpenter. Good luck ! Bliss for ever ! 
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JAVA AND CAMBODIA. 

An incident redeems the early history of Gnjarit from provincial 
narrowness and raises its ruling tribes to a place among the greater 
conquerors and colonisers. This incident is the tradition that during the 
' sixth and seventh centuries fleets from the coasts of Sindh and Gujardt* 
formed: settlements in Java and in Cambodia. The Java legend is that 
about A.m 603 Hindus led by Bhruvijaya Savelachala the son of 
Kasamachitra or Bdlya Achd king of Kujrdt or Gujarat settled on the 
west coast of the island J The details of the settlement recorded by Sir 
Stamford Raflles^ are that Kasamachitra, ruler of Gujardt, the tenth 
in descent from Arjun, was warned of the coming destruction of his 
kingdom* He accordingly started his son Bhruvijaya Savelach^la with 
5000 followers, among whom were cultivators artisans warriors physicians 
and writers, in six large and a hundred small vessels for Java. After * 
a voyage of four months the fleet touched at an island they took to be 
Java. ‘Finding their mistake the pilots put to sea and finally reached 
Matarem in the island of Java. The prince - built the town of Mendang 
Kumulan. He sent to .his father for more men. A reinforcement of 
2000 arrived among them carvers in stone and in brass. An extensive 
commerce sprang up with Gujarat and other countries. The bay of 
' Matarem was filled with stranger vessels and temples were built Ti^th at 
the capital, afterwards known as Brambanum, and, during the reign of 
Bhruvij^ya’s grandson Ardivijaya that is about A.D. 660, at Boro Buddor 
in Kedu.® The remark that an ancestor of the immigrant prince had 
changed* the name of his kingdom to Gujarat is held by Lassen to 
prove that the tradition is modern. Instead of telling against the truth 
of the tradition this note is a strong argument in its favour. One of the ^ 
earliest mentions of the name Gujarat for south . Marwur is Hiuen 
Tsiang’s (a.d. 630) Kiu-che-lo or Gurjjara* As when Hiuen Tsiang 
wrote the Gurjjara chief of Bhinmal, fifty miles west of Abu, already 
ranked as a Kshatriya his family had probably been for some time 
established perhaps as far back as a.d. 490 a* date by which the Mihira 
or Gurjjara conquest of Valabbi and north Gujarat was completed.^ The 


* Sir Stamford Raffles' Java, II, 83. From Java Hindus passed to near Banjar Massin 
in Borneo probably tbe most eastern of Hindu settlements (Jour. B. A. Soc. lY, 185), 
Tem^des of superior workmanship with Hindu figures also occur at Waahoo 400 miles 
from the coast. Dalton's Biaks of Borneo Jour. Asiatique (K. S.) YII, 153. An instance 
may be quoted from the extreme west of Hindu infl.uence* ' In 1873 an Indian architect 
was found building a palace at Oondar in Abyssinia. .Keith Johnson's Africa, 269. 

3 Baffles' Java, II. 65-85. Compare Lassen's Indische, Alterthumskunde, II. 10, 40 ; 

lY. 460. * Baffles' Java, II. 87. 

4 Compare Tod's Annals of Bdjasthan (Third Reprint),!. 87. The thirty -nine Choh4ii 
successions, working back from about a.d, 1200 ^th an. average reign of eighteen 
years, lead to A.D. 498* 
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details of tlie help received from Gujarat after the prince’s arrival show 
that the parent state had weathered the storm which threatened to destroy 
it. This agrees with the position of the Bhinmal Gnrjjaras at the opening 
of the seventh century, when, in spite of their defeat by Prabhakara- 
vardhana (a.P. 600- 606) the father of Harsha (a.d^. 606 - 641) of 
Magadha, they ^maintained their power at Broach and at Yalabhi as well 
as at Bhinmahf The close relations between the Gnrjjaras and the great 
■seafaring Mihiras or Meds make it likely that the captains and pilots 
w 7 ho guided the fleets to Java belonged to the Med tribe. Perhaps it 
was in their honour that the new J aya capital received the name Mendan? 
as, at a later period it was called Brambannm or the town of Brahmans. 
The fact* that the Gnrjjaras of Broach were snn-worshippers not 
Buddhists causes no difficulty since the Bhilmal Gnrjjaras whom Hiuen 
’ Tsiang visited in A.d. 680 wex'e Buddhists and since at Valabhi Buddhism 
Shaivism and sun-worship seem to have secured the equal patronage of 
the state. 

Besides. of Gujarat and its king the traditions of both Java and Cam- 
bodia contain references ^to Hastinagara or Hastinapura, to Taxila, and to 
Rumadesa.2 With regard to these names and also with regard to Gandhara 


^ Compare Note on BhiumAl page 467. 

^ According to Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 43 and Beal’s Btiddhisr Records, I. 
3aote92) the site of Hastinagara or the eight cities is on the Sw4t river eighteen mile» 
north of Peshawar. In Vedic and early Mahdbh^i rata times Hastinapura was the capital 
of Gandhto (Hevitt Jour. Roy. As. h'oc. XNII. 217). In the seventh century it was 
* called Fushkaldvatl. (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 109.) Taxila, the capital of the 
Country east of the Indus, was situated about forty miles east of Attok at Shdhderi near 
Kadaka-sarai (Ounningham^s Ancient Geography, 105), According to Cunningham (Ditto 
109), Taxila continued a great city from the time of Alexander till the hfth century after 
Christ. It was then laid waste apparently by the great White Htina conqueror Miiiira- 
kula (a.d, 500-550). A hundred years later when Hiuen Tsiang visited it the 
country was under Kashmir, the royal family were extinct, and the nobles were strug- 
gling for power (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. ISO), Humadesa. References to Buma- 
desa ooinir in the traditions of JSiam and Cambodia as well as in those of Java. Fleets 
of Bdm are also noted in the traditions of Bengal and Orissa as attacking the coast 
, (FergussoiBs Architecture, III. 640). Coupling the mention of Rilm with the tradition 
that the Cambodian temples were the work of Alexander the Great Colonel Yule (Eney. 
Brit, Article Cambodia) takes Bum in its Musalmd,n sense of Greece or Asia Minor. 
The variety of references suggested to Fergusson (Architecture, III. 640) that these 
exploits are a vague memory of Roman commerce in the Bay of Bengal. But the Roman 
rule was that no fleet should pass east of Ceylon (Reinatid Jour. As. Ser. VI. Tom. I. 
page 322). This rule may occasionally have been departed from as in a,d. 166 wbonthe 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent an ambassador by sea to China. Still it seems unlikely that 
Roman commerce in the Bay of Bengal was ever active enough to gain a place as settler 
and coloniser in the traditions of Java and Cambodia. It was with the west not with 
the east of India that the relations of Rome were close and important. From the time 
of ' Mark Antony to the time of Justinian, that is from about b.c. 30 to A.D, 550, their 
political importance as allies against the Parfchians and h’assanians and their commercial 
importance as controllers of one of the main trade routes hetwccn the east and the west 
made the friendship of the Kushans or Sakas who held the Indus valley and Baktria a 
matter of the highest importance to Borne. How close was the friendship is shown in 
A.D. 60 by the Roman General Corbulo escorting the Hyrkanian ambassadors up the 
Indus and through the territories of the Kushdns or Indo-Skytliians on their return 
from their embassy to Rome. (Compare Eawlinson’s Parthia, 271.) The close con- 
-nection. is shown by the accurate details of the Indus valley and Baktria recorded by 
Ptolemy (a.d. 166) and about a hundred years later -(a.d. 247) by. the author of the 
Beriplus and by the special value of the gifts which the Periplus notices were set apart 
for the rulers of Bindh. One result of this long continued alliance was the gaming by 
.the Kushan and other rulers of Peshawar and the Patijclb of a knowledge of Roman 
coinage astronomy and architecture, Certain Afghdn or Baktrian coins bear the wmrd 
Boma apparently the name of some Afglidn city. In spite of this there seems no 
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and to. Cambodia, all of which places are in the norbh" west of India, the 
question arises whether the occurrence of these names implies* an historical 
connection with Kdbul Peshji war and the west Panjah or whether they 
are mere local applications and assumptions by foreign settlers and con- 
verts of names known in the Brahman and Buddhist writings of India J 
That elaborate applications of names mentioned in the Mahabharata to 
places in Java have been made in the Java version of the MaMbharata is. 
shown by Baffles^ Still it is to be noticed that the places mentioned above, 
Kamboja or Kabul, Gandhara or Peshawar, Taxila or the west Panjab, 
and Rnmadesa ‘apparently the south Paujib are not, like Ayodhya the • 
capital of Siam or like that is Indraprastha or Dehli 

the later capital of Cambodia,^ the names- of places which either by their 
special fame or by their geographical position wordd naturally be choseu 
* as their original home by settlers or converts in Java and Cambodia. 
Fair ground can therefore be claimed for the presumption that the lead- I 
ing position given to , Kamboja, Gandhdra, Taxila, and Rnmadesa in 
Javan and Cambodian legends and place-names is a t];arce of an actual. ■ 
and direct historical connection between the north-west of India and the 
Malay Archipelago . This presumption gains probability by the argument 
from, the architectural remains of the three countries which in certain 
peculiar features show so marked a resemblance both in design and in 
detail as in the judgment of Mi% Fergusson to establish a strong and 
direct connection.^ A third argument in fawour of a Gujarat strain in 
J ava are the traditions of settlements and expeditions by the rulers of 
Malwa w^hich are still current in south Mar w4r. 5- Further a proverb 


reason to suppose that Kome attempted to overlord the north-west of India still less 
that any local ruler was permitted to make use of the great name of Borne. It seems 
possible that certain, notices of the fleets of Bum in the Bay of Bengal refer to the fleets 
of the Arab Al-Rami that is Lambri or north-west Sumatra apparently the Bomania 
of the Chaldean breviary of the Malabdr Coast. (Yule’s Cathay, I. Ixxxix. note and 
Marco Polo, II. 243,) 

* Compare Pergusson’s Architecture, III. G40 - Yule in Ency. Brit. Camhodia. 

" Java, I. 411. Compare Pergusson’s Architecture, III. 640, . 

See Yule in Jour. Boy. As. Soc. (N. S.), I. 356 ; Pergusson’s Architecture, ITI. 631. 

^ Of the Java remains Mr. Pergusson writes (Architecture, III. 644-648) : The style 
and character of the sculptures of the great temple of Boro Buddor are nearly identical 
with those of the later caves of Ajanta, on the Western Gh4ts, and in SMsette. The 
resemblance in style is almost equally close with the buildings of Takht-i-Bahi in 
Gandhdra (Ditto, 647). Again (page 637) he says : The Hindu immigrants into Java 
came from the west coast of India. They came from the valley of the Indus not from 
the valley of the Ganges, Once more, in describing No. XXYI. of the Ajanta . caves 
Messrs, Pergusson and Burgess (Bock-cub Temples, 345 note 1) wiite^ : The execution of 
these figures is so nearly the same as in the Boro Buddor temple in Java that both 
must have been the work of the same artists during the latter half of the seventh 
century or somewhat later. The Buddhists were not in Java in the fifth century. 
They must have begun to go soon after since there is a considerable local element in 
the Boro Buddor. 

® Traditions of expeditions by sea to Java remain in M4rw4r, ^ In April 1895 a 
bard at BhinmcLl related how Bhojrdja of Ujjain in anger with his son Chandriiban 
drove him away. The son went to a GujarAt or K4thi4v4d.a port obtained ships and 
sailed to Java, He took with him as his Brflhman the son of a Magh Pandit. A 
second tale tells how Vikram the i*edresser of evils in a dream saw a Javanese woman 
weeping, because by an enemy’s curse her son had been turned into stone. Vikram 
sailed to Java found the woman and removed the curse. According to a third leg^md- 
Chandrav^n the grandson of Vir Pramdr saw a beautiful woman in a dream. He 
travelled everywhere in search of her. At last a Rishi told him the girl lived in Java. 
He started by sea and after many dangers, and wonders .found the dream-girl in Java.. 
The people of BhinmM are familiar with the Guja|4ti proverb referred to belovw vYhe-. 
goes to Java comes not back. MS, Notes, March 1896. 
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still well known botli in Marw^r and in Gujarat runs : / 

JAjae Jdve te hadi naTii dm 
• A*ve to $dth ^idM haithhe Tcha've, 

y Who to Java roam ne^er come home. 

Jif they xetorn, through seven lives 
Seated at ease their Ts-ealth survives,! 

Once more tke connection with Gujardt is supported ' by the detail 
in the Java account which makes Laut Mira the startings point for the 
colonising fleet. This Sir S. Baffles supposed to be the Ked Sea but 
the Mihiras’ or Meds’ sea may be suggested as it seems to correspond to 
the somewhat doubtful Arab name Baharimad (sea of the Meds ?) for a 
town in western- India sacked by Junaid. Against this evidence two 
considerations have be^ urged^ : (a) The great length of the voyage 
from Gujarat to Java compared with the passage to Java from the east 
' .coast of India; (h) That no people in India have known enough of 
■ j navigation to send a fleet flt-to make a conquest. As regards the length 
* of the voyage it is to be remembered that though Sumatra is more 
favourably placed*for being colonised from Bengal Orissa and the mouths 
i of the Godavari and Klrishna, in the case either of Java or of Cambodia 
ithe distance from the Sindh and Kdthiavada ports ys not much greater 
and the navigation is in some respects both safer and simpler than 
from the coasts of Grissa and Bengal* In reply to the second objection 
that no class of Hindus have shown sufficient skill and enterprise at 
sea to justify the belief that they could transport armies of settlers irom 
G-nardt -to Java^ the answer is that the assumption is erroneous. 
Txxough the bulk of Hindus have at all times been averse from a sea- 
faring life yet there are notable exceptions. During the last two thou- 
sand years the record of the Gujarat coast shows a genius for seafaring 
fit to ensure the successful planting of north-west India in the Malay 
Archipelago.® * 


^ Anotiier version is : JejdeJdvetepJtarinadve 

J'ophari dv$ to paryaparya hhtive 
Btalw dhmi Idve, 

Who go to Java stay for aye. 

If they return they feast and play 
" Such stores of wealth their risks repay. 

® Compare Crawford (A.n. 1820) in As, Eos. XIII. 157 and Lassen IncI, AU. 11. 104(). - 
® The following details summarise the available evidence of Giijardt Hindu enterprise 
by sea. According to the Greek writers, though it is difficult to accept their state- 
ments as free fi*om exaggemtion, when, in B.c. 325, Alexander passed dow^n the Indus 
the river showed no trace of any trade by sea. . If at that time sea trade at the mouth 
of ^ the Indus was so scanty as to escape notice it seems fair to suppose that Alexander’s 
ship-building ^ and fleet gave a start to deep-sea sailing which the constant succession of 
strong^ and vigorous northern tribes which entered and ruled Western India during tl>e 
centuries before and after tbe Christian era continued to develope,^ According to 
I Vincent tPeriplus,!. 25,36, 254) in the time of Agatharcides (b.o. 200) the ports of 
Arabia and Ceylon were entirely in the hands of the people of Gujai'At* During the 
second century after Christ, when, under th6 great Eudraddman (A.i>. 143-158), the 
Sinh or Lshatrapa dynasty of KaftMdvdda was at the height of its power, Indians of 
Tient^o, that is Sindhu, brought presents by sea to China (Journal Boyal Asiatic Society 
for January 1896 page 9). In A.u. 166 (perhaps the same as the preceding) the Eoman 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent by sea to China ambassadors with ivory rhinoceros^ horn 
and other articles apparently the produce of Western India (DeGuignes’ Huns, I. [Fart 
IJ 32), In the third century Am, 247 the Feriplus (McCrindle, 17, 52,* 64, 96, 109)‘ 

* Alexander built his, own boats on the Indus. (McCrindie’s Alexander, 77.) He 
carried (pages 93 and 131) these boats to the Hydaspes: on the Jhclum’ (134 note 1) 
where he found some country boats he built a flotilla of galUes with thirty oars ; he 
made doekyards(i:*agss 166 -157): his crews were Phoetiikians, Cyprians, Karians, end 
"S'yptiaBffl. . „ , ' 
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TLfi y£)li6 Hindu settlement of Sumatra was almost entirely from the 


notices large Hindu ships in the east African Arab and Persian ports and Hindu settle- 
ments on the north coast of bbhotra. About a century later occurs the doubtful reference 
{Wilford in Asiatic Besearches, IX. 221) to the Hiveni or pirates of Diu who had 
to send hostages to Constantine the Great (a,d. :I20- 340) one of whom was Theophilas 
afterwards a Christian bishop. Though it scenes probable that the Kshatrapas 
(A. 70 -400) ruled by sea as wojl ashy land fresh*> seafaring energy seems to have 

marked the arrival on the Sindh and KdthUvM coasts of the Juan- Juan or Avars 
(A.u. 390-450) and of the White Hdijas (a,d. 450-550), During the fifth and sixth 
centuries tfie ports of Sindh and Gu^ar^t appear among th§ chief centres of naval 
enterprise in the east. How the sea ruled the religion jof the newcomers is shown hy 
the fame which gathered round the new or revised gods ^iva the Poseidon of Somniith 
and Krishna the Apollo or St. Nicholas of DwaJrka, (Compare Tod's Annals of Rdja- 
sthdn, I. 525.) ^ In the fifth century (Yule's^ Cathay, I. Ixxviii.) according to Hamza of 
Ispahan, at Hira near Kufa 'gn the Euphrates the ships of India and China were 
constantly moored. In the early sixth century (A*.d. 518-519) a Persian ambassador 
went by sea to China (Ditto,' I. Ixxiv.) About the same time (A.n. 520) Cosmas (Ditto, 

I. clxxviii.) describes Sindhu or Debal and Orhqta that is Soratha or Versival as leading 
places of trade with Ceylon, In' the sixth century, apparently driven out by the White 
Hu:pas and* the Mihiras, the Jats from the Indus and Kachh occuified the islands in the 
Bahrein gulf, and perhaps manned the fleet with which about a.d. 570 Naushiravdn the 
great Sassanian (a,d. 531 -574) is said to have invaded the lower Indus and perhaps 
Ceylon,* About the same time (Fergusson Architecture, III, 612) Amravati at the 
Krishna mouth was superseded as the port for the Golden Chersonese by the 
direct voyage from Gujardt and the west coast of India. In A.n. 630 Hiuen Tsiang ^ 
(Beal's Buddhist Records, II, 269) describes the people of Surdshtra as deriving their 
livelihood «from the sea, engaging in commerce, and exchanging commodities. He 
further notices that in the chief cities of Persia Plindus were settled enjoying the 
full practice of their religdon (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, ccclxxxv.) That the Jat not 
^ the Arab was the moving spirit in the early (a. D. 637-770) Muhammadan sea raids* 
against the Gujardt and Konkan coasts is made probable by the fact that these seafaring 
ventures began not in Arabia but in the Jat-settled shores of the Persian Gulf, that 
for more than .fifty years the Arab heads of the state forbad them, and that in the 
Mediterranean where they had no Jat element the Arab was powerless at sea. (Compare 
Elliot, I. 416,417.) That during the seventh and eighth centuries when the chief migrations ^ 
by sea from (lujardt to Java and Cambodia seem to have taken place, Chinese fleets visited ' 
Diu (Yule's Cathay, Ixxix.), and that in A.n. 759 Arabs and Persians besieged Canton 
and x>illaged the storehouses going and returning hy sea (DeGuignes' Huns, I. [Pt. II.] 503) 
suggest that the Jats were pilots as well as pirates,+ On the Sindh Kachh and'Gujardt 
coasts besides the Jats several of the new-come northern tribes showed notable energy at 
sea. It is to be remembered that as detailed in the Statistical Account of ThAna (Bombay 
Gazetteer, * I*art II. 433) this remarkable outburst of sea enterprise may have been due 
not only to the vigour of the new-come northerners but to the fact that some of them, 
perhaps the famous iron- working Turks (A.D, 580-680), brought with them the knowledge 
of the magnet, and that the local Brahman, with religious skill and secrecy, shaped the 
bar into a divine fish-machine or machiymitra, which, floating in a basin of oil, he con- 
sulted in some private quarter of the ship and when the stars were hid guided the pilot in» 
what direction to steer. Among new seafaring classes were, on the Makrafn and Sindh 

* Reiuaud’s M^moire Sur L'Inde, 125. The statement that NaushiravAn received . 

Karachi from the king of Seringdip (Elliot’s History, I. 407 ; Tabari, If. 221) throws 
doubt on this expedition to Ceylon. At the close of the sixth century Karachi or 
Diul Sindhi cannot have been in the gift of the king of Ceylon. It was in the 
possession of the Sg-harai kings of Aror in Upper Sindh perhaps of Shdhi Tegin Devaja 
shorten^ to Shahindev, (Compare Cunningham Oriental Congress, I. 242.) According 
to Garrez (J. As. Ser, YI. Tom. XIII. 182 note 2) this Sereodip is Surandeb that is 
Syria and Antioch places which Nanshiravan is known to have taken. Several other 
references that seem to imply a close connection be>tween GujarAt and Ceylon are 
equally dodbtful. In the Mahibhdrata (a.b. 100 - 800?) the Sinhalas bring miMryas 
(rubies ?) elephants* housings and heaps of pearls. The meaning of Sainhalaka in 
Samadragupta’s inscription CA.». 895) Early Gujardt History page 64 and note 5 is 
uncertain. Neither Mihirakula’s (a.d. 580) nor LaliUditya’s (ad. 700) conquest of 
Ceylon can be historical. In a.d. 1005 when Abul Fatha the Carmatian ruler of 
Mult4n was attacked by Mahmud of Ghazni he retired to Ceylon. (Reinand’s 
Mdmoire, 225). When SomnS-th was taken (a,d. 1026) the people embarked for Ceylon 

^^t^Commre at a later period (a.d. X842) Ibn Batata’s great ship sailing from Kandahar 
(Gandhdr north of Broach) to China with its guard of Abyssinians as a defence against 
pirates, Reinaud’s Abulfeda, olxxv. 
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east coast of India and that Bengal Orissa and Masnlipatam liad - -^arge 



- coasts the Boclhas Kerks and Meds and along the shores of Kachh and Kathii’, ■ the 
closely connected Meds and Gurj jaras, ^In the seventh and eighth centuries the G i ^^^jaras, 
chiefly of the Ghipa or Ch^vadi clan, both in Dwafrka and Somnath and also u- 
rose to power, a change which, as already noticed, may explain the efforts oif the Jat^ to 
I settle along the Persian Gulf and the Ked Sea, Abou| A.i), 740 the Clnipds or Chavach^^- 
I who had for a century and a half been in command in DwaJrka and SomnAth, establis'he*^' 
themselves at Anahilavada Pattan. According to their tradition king Vananlj a (a. u,\. ’ 
720 - 780) and his successor Yoganija (a.d. 806 -Sll) made great efforts to* put dowi-, 

* piracy, Yogahlja’s sons plundered some Bengal or Bot ships which stress of iveatber' 
Ibrced into Vert^val. The king said * My sons with labour we were raising ourselves to 
he Chdva(.Us of inincely rank.; your greed throws us back pn our old nickn^ne of 
Choras or thieves/ Yogar^ja refused to hey comforted and mounted the 'funeral pyre, 
I)r, BhagvanldPs History, 1 54. This talc seems to he a parable. Yogaraf j a’s efforts to put 
down piracy seem to have driven large bodies of Jats from the Gujarat coasts. In a.d, 
834-35, according to Ibn Alathyr (A.n. 334), a fleet manned by Djaths or Jats made 

^ a descent on the Tigris, The whole strength of the Khilflfat had to be set in motion 
. to stop*them. Those who fell into the hands of the Moslems were sent to Anarai'be on 
the borders of the Greek empire (Reinaud’s Fragments, 201-2). As in the legend, the 
I Chilva# king’s sons, that is the Chauras Mers and Gurjjaras, proved not less dangerous 
pirates than the Jats .whom they had driven out.*' About fifty years later, in 
A.D, 892, AhBihlduri describes as pirates who scoured the seas the iCiecls and the 
people of Saurashtra that is Hevpatan" or Somnath who were Choras or Gurjjaras. f 
Bilalduri (Reinaucl Sur LTnde, 360) further notices that the Jats and other Indians had 
: formed the same type of settlement in Persia which the Persians and Arabs had formed ’ 
in India, During the ninth and tenth centuries the Gujardt kingdom which had been 
established in Java was at the height of its power. (Ditto, Abulfeda, ccclx'xxviii.) 
Early in the tenth century (A.D. 915-930) Masudi (Y'ule’s Marco Polo, 11,344 ; Elliot, 

' I. 65) describes Sokotra as a noted haunt of the Indian corsairs called Bawirij which 
chase Arab ships hound for India and China. - The merchant fleets of the early tenth 
century were not Arab alone. The Chauras of Aiiahilavafda sent fleets to Bhot and 
Chill (R4s Mdla, 1. 11). ^ Nor were Mers and Chauras the only pirates. Towards the 
s end of the tenth century (a.d. 980) Grabdri the Chuda'saima, known in story as Graharipu 
the Ahir of Sorath .and Girn^r, so passed and tepassed the ocean that no one was safe 
(Hitto, 1. II). In the eleventh century {a.d. 1021) Alberuni (Sadiau, H. 104) notes that 
the Bawdrij, who take their name from their boats called h£/i7*a or hira^ w<^Te Meds a 
^ seafaring people of Eachh and of SomiUth a great place of call for merchants trading 
between Sof ala in east Africa and China. About the same time (a.d. 1025) when they 
despaired of withstanding 'MMimud of Ghi zni the defenders of Homnlth prepared to 
escape by sea,t and after his victory MaJhmud is said to have planned an expedition by 
sea to conquer Ceylon (Tod’s RajasthAn, I. lOS). In tl e twelfth century Idrisi (a. d, 1135) 
notices that Tatariya dirhams, that is the Gupta (a.d, 319 - 500) and White^Hiina (a.d, 
500 - 580) coinage of Sindh and GujaraJt, were in use both in Madagascar and in the Malaya 
islands (Keinaud’s M^moires, 236'), and that the merchants of Java could understand the 
people of Madagascar (Ditto, Abulfeda, edxxn),*[f 'VYitli the decline of the power of 

♦ Anahilavada (a.d, 1250- 3300) its fleet ceased to keep order at sea. In A.D. 1290 
‘Marco Polo (Yule’s Ed. 11.326, 328, 343) found the people of Gujarat the most desperate 

* As an example of the readiness with which an inland race of northerners conquer 
seamansliip compare the Franks of the Pontus who about a.d. 279 passed in a few years 
from the Pontus to the Mediterranean ports and leaving behind them Malta .the limit of 
Greek voyages sailed through Gibraltar to the Baltic. Gibbon, I. 40i-l,(}5. 

t Jieinaud*s M^moire Sur LTnde, 200. The traders of Chorwdr, that is of the old Chaiira 
or Chapa country near Viraval and Mangrul, are now known in Bombay as Cha}?adias. 

The received explanation of Chdpadia is the roofedmen it is said in derisive aUiision 
to their large and heavy headdress. But as the Porbandar headdress is neither speeially 
large nor ungra,ceful the eomwion explanation can be hardly more than a pun. This 
suggests that the name Chapadia is a trace of the early Cliapa tribe of . Gu'r jjaras wlw 
also gave their name to ChS,pamr. Tod’s (Western India, 250, 256) description of the 
Chauras race with traditions of having come from the Red Sea and as a nautical Arabia 
is the result of taking for Sokotra SankodwtLra that is Bet to the north of Dwarka • 

$ According to Abulfeda A.n, 1334 (Eeinaud’s Abulfeda, ceexHx.) some of the 
besieged fled to Ceylon. Farishtah (Briggs’ Muhammadan Powers, 1. 75) records that 
after the fall of Somnath Mdhmud intended to fit out a fleet to conquer Ceylon and 
Pegu. According to Bird (MirUt-i-Ahmedi, 146) Ceylon or Sirandip remained a de- 
pendency of Sonmarth till ajo, 1290 when the king Vijayabithu became independent. 

^The conimon element in the two languages may have been the result of Gujaraffc 
settlements m Madagascai* as well as in Java and Cambodia. This is however doubtful 
as the common element may be either Arabic or Polynesian. 
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share in colonising both Java and Cambodia cannot bo doubted J 


pirates in existence. More than a hundred corsair vessels went forth every year taking 
their wives and children with them and staying otlt the whole summer. They joined in 
fleets of twenty to thirty and made a sea cordon five or six miles apart, Sokotra was 
infested by multitudes of Hindu pirates who encamped there and put up their xdnnder 
to sale. Ibu Batuta (in Elliot, I, 344 - 345) fifty years later makes the same complaint. 
Musalman ascendancy had driven RAjput chiefs to the coast and turned them into 
pirates. The most notable addition was the Gohils who under Mokhei’Aji Gohil, from 
his castle on Piram island, ruled the sea till his power was broken by Muhammatl 
Tughlak in a.d. 3315 (Rds Mala, L 318). Before their overthrow hy the Muham- 
madans what large vessels the Riijput sailors of Gujarat managed is shown by Friar 
Oderic, who abt)iit 1321 (Stevenson in Kerr’s Voyages, XVIII. 324) crossed the 
.Indian ocean in a ship that carried 700 people. ' How far the Rajputs went is shown hy 
^ the mention in A.i>. 1270 (Yule’s Cathay, 57 in Howorth’s^longols, I. 247) of ships sailing 
'between ISuracna or Somndth and China. Till the arrival of the Portuguese (a-d. 1500 - 
1508) the Ahmeddhdd fcuMns maintained their position as lord^ of the sea.*** In the 
fifteenth century Java appears in the state list of foreign bandars which paid tribute 
(Bird’s Gujardtj 131), the tribute probably being a cess or ship tax paid by Gnjanlt 
traders with Java in return for the protection of the royal navy.t In east Africa, in 
A.D, 1498 (J. As, 8'oc. of Bengal, V, 784) Vasco da Gama found sailors from Cambay 
and otlier parts of India who guided themselves by the help of the stars in the north 
and "south and had nautical instruments of their own. In a.d, 1510 Albuquerque 
found a strong Hindu element in Java and Malacca. vSumatra was ruled hy Para- 
mesh wara a Hindu whose son hy a Chinese mother was called Rajput ( Commentaries, 
11. 63; 111. 73-79), After the rule of the sea had passed* to the European, Gujardt I 
Hindus continued to show marked courage and skill as merchants seamen and pirates, » 
In the seventeenth century the French traveller Mandelslo (a.d. 1638, Travels 101, 108) 
found Achin'm north h'umatra a great centre of trade with Gnjarat, During the 
geventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Banganians dr Sangar Rajputs of . Miindvi in 
Eachh and of Nav4nagar in north Kdthidvilda were much dreaded. In a.d. 1750 Grose 
describes the small cruisei’s qf the Banganians troubling hJats going to the Persian Gulf, 
though they seldom {Attacked large ships. Between a.d, i803 and 1808 (Low’s Indian 
Havy, I. 274) pirates from Bet established themselves in the ruined temple at Somuath, 

■ In 1820, when the English took Bet and DwoJrkafrom the Wdghels, among the pirates 
besides Wafghels were Badhels a branch of Rahtors, Bhattis, Kliarwds, Lohdnds, 
Makwdiids, Rahtors, and Wagharis, A trace of the Chauras remained in the neighbour- 
ing chief of Aramra.J Nor had the old love of seafaring deserted the Kdthidvdda chiefs. 
In the beginning of the present century (a.d. 1825) Tod (Western India, 452 ; compare 
Rds Mala, I. 245) tells how with Biji Singh of Bhdvnagar his port was bis grand 
hobby and shipbuilding liis chief interest and pleasure ; also liow^ Bdo Ghor of Kachh 
(a.d. 1760-1^77^) built equipped and manned a ship at Mdndvi which without European 
or other outside assistance safely made the voyage to England and hack to the Malabar 
Coast where arriving during the south-west monsoon the vessel seems to have been 
wrecked.^ ^ ** 

^ Crawford (a.d. 3820} held that all Hindu influence in Java came from Kalinga or 
north-east Madras. Pergusson (tnd. Arch. 103, Ed, 1876) says : The splendid remains 
at Amrdvati show that from the mouths of the Krishna and Goddvari the Buddhist of 
north and north-west India colonised Pegu, Cambodia, and eventually the Island of 
Java. Comx^are Tavernier (A.D. 1666 : Ball’s Translation, I, 174.) Masulipatam is the 


^ When in A.n. 1535 he secured Bahadur’s splendid jewelled belt Humayun said 
These are the trappings of the lord of the sea. Bayley’s Gujaraft, 386, 
t Gonipare in Bombay Public Diary 1 0, pages 197 - 207 of 1736-37, the revenue headings 
Surat and Cambav with entries of two per cent on all goods imported and exported 
from either of these places by traders under the Honourable Company’s protection. 

1 These Badhels seem to.be Hamilton’s (A,». 1720) Warels of Chance (New Account, 
1. 141 ). This Chance is Cltdeh near Diu apparently the place from which the Bhaftiiis 
get their Bombay name of- Chilehias. Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
Bhdti^s from Chich seem to have formed a pirate settlement near Ddh5,nu on the 
Thafna coast. Major Price (Memoirs of a Field Officer, 322) notes 1792- June) the 
cautionary speed with which in travelling from Surat to Bombay by land they passed 
Ddhdnu through the Ghdusidh juugle the district of. a piratical community of that 

^^TAoeording to Sir A. Burnes (JI. Bombay Geog. Soc. VI. (isk) 27, 28) the special 
skill of the people of Kachh in navigation and ship-building was due to a young Rajput 
of Kachh, Ramsingh Mdlani, who about a century earlier had gone to Holland and 
learned those arts. See Bombay Gazetteer, Y . 116 note 2. 
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Reasons have been given in support of the settlement in Java of large 
bodies of men from the north-west coasts of India and evidence has been 
o:ffiered to show that the objections taken to such a inigration have little 
practical force. It remains to consider the time and the conditions 
of the Gujarat conquest and settlement of Jav-a and Cambodia. The 
Javan date S. 525 that is A.n. 603 may be accepted as marking some 
central event in a process which continued for at least half a century 
before and after the beginning of seventh century. Reasons have been 
given for holding .that neither the commercial nor the political ascend- 
ancy of Rome makes it probable that to Rrome the Rum of the legends 
refers. The notable Roman element in the architecture of Java aud 
Cambodia may suggest that the memory of great Roman builders kept 
for Rome a place in the local legends. But the Roman element 
'seems not to have come direct into the buildings of Java or Cambodia j 
as at Amravati at tjie Krishna mouth, the classic characteristics came 
by way of the Panjab (Tahia) only, in the case of Java, not by the 
personal taste and study of a' prince, but as an incident of conquest and 
settlement.^ Who then was the ruler of Riim near Taxila*, who led a 
great settlement of Hindus from the Pan jab to Java. Karnes in appear- 
ance like Rome, occur in north-west India. None are of enough im« 
portance to explain the princess title. 2 There remains the word raum, 
or rum applied to salt land in the south Panjdb, in Marwar, and in north 
^ Sindh.3 The great battle of Karur, about sixty miles south-east of 
* Multan, in which apparently about a.d. 530 Yasodharmman of Mdlwa 
defeated. the famous White Huna conqueror Mihirakula (a.I). 500-550) 
is described as fought in the land of Rdm.^ This great. White Huna 
defeat is apparently the origin of the legend of the prince of Rum who 
retired by sea to Java. At the time of the battle of Karur the south 
Panjab, together with the north of Sindh, was under the Sdharais of 
Aror in north Sindh, whose coins show them to have been not only White 
. Hunas, but of the same J dvla family which the great conquerors Toramdna 


only place in the Bay of Bengal from which vessels sail eastwards fof Bengal, Arrahan, 
Pegu, Siam, Sumatra, Cochin China, and the Manillas and west to Hormuz, Makha, and 
Madagascar. Inscriptions (Indian Antiquary, V. 314 j VI. 356) hear out the correctness 
of the connection between the Kalinga coast and Java which Java legends have 
■ preserved. As explained in Dr. Bhandarkar’s interesting article on the eastern passage 
of the Satas (Jour. B. B. K A. S« XVII.) certain inscriptions also show a Magadhi 
element which may have reached Java from Sumatra and Sumatra from the coast cither 
of Bengal or of Orissa. Lateran formation tends to ijucrease the east and south Indian 
share. Compare Notices et Hxtraits des Manuscripts de la BihHotheque Nationale Vol. 
XXVn. (Partie II) 2 Fasicule page 350. 

^Compare Hiuen Tsiang in Beal’s Buddhist Becords, 11. 222 note 102. Tahia may 
be Tochara that is Baktria, but the Panjdh seems, more likely. Compare Beal’s Life of 
Hiuen Psiang, 136 note 2. 

2 i(3ri'si A.JD. 1135 (Elliot, I. 92) has a Bomala a middling town on the borders of the 
' desert between Multdn and SeistAn. Cunningham (Ancient Geog. 262) has- a Eomaka 

Bazaar near where the Ndra the old Indus enters the Ban of Kachh. 

3 Cunningham’s Num. Chron. 3rd Ser. VIH. 241. The Mahitblutrata . Eomakas 
(V'ilson’s Works, VII. 376 : Cunningham’s Aiic. Geog, 187) may have taken their name 
from one of these salt stretches. Ihn KhurdAdhah (a.d. 912) mentions Eumala (Elliot, I. 
14, 87, 92, 93) as one of the countries of fcindh. In connection with the ’town Eomala 
Al Idrisi a.d. 3153 (Elliot, I. 74, 93) has a district three days’ journey from Kalbata. 

^ Cunningham’s Numismatic Chronicle 3rd 8er. VIII. 536. The date of KArur is uncer- 
tain. Eergusson (Arch. HI. 746} puts it at a.d. 644, * It was apparently earlier as in an 
inscription of A.D. 532 Yasodharmman king of Mdlwa claims to hold lands which were 
never held by either Guptas or Ednas. Cunningham Num. Chron. 3rd Ser. VIII. 236. 
Compare History JText, 76,77. 
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«and Mibiraktila adorucd. So close a connectiGn with Mihirakula makes 
it pt'obable that the cbiel: in charge of the north of the Aror dominions 
shared in the defeat and disgrace of Kara i% Seeing that the power of the 
Sahardis of Aror spread as far south as the Kathiavada ports of SomniUh 
and D.iu, and probably also of Dial at the Indus mouth, if the defeated 
chief of the south Pan jab was unable or unwilling to remain as a vassal to 
his conqueror, no serious difficulty w'ould stand in the way of his passage 
to the seaboard of Aror or of his finding in Diu and other Sindh and 
Onjardt ports sufficient transport to convey him and his followers by sea 
to Javad This then may be the chief whom the Cambodian story names 
Phra Tong or Thom apparently Great Lord that is Maharajah 

The success of the Javan enterprise would, tempt others to follow 
especially as during the latter half of the sixth and almost the whole of the * - 
seventh centuries, the state of North India favoured migration. Their defeats 
by^Sassaniaus and Turks between a,p. and 600 would close to the White 
PI d lias the way of retreat northwards by either the Indus or the Kabul 
valleys. If hard pressed the alternative w^as a retreat to Kashmir or an 
advance south or east to the sea. When, in the early years ^of the seventh 
century (a.d. 000-606), Prabhakaravardhana the father of Bri Plarsha of 
Magadha (a.t>. GIG- 64 2) defeated the king of Gandhara, the Hnnas, the 
king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the Latas, and the king of Malavaj^ and when, 
about twenty years later, further defeats were inflicted by Sri Harsha ^ 
himself numbers of refugees would gather to the Gujarat ports eager to 
escape further attack and to share the prosperity of Java. It is worthy of 
note that the details of Prabhakaravardhana’s conquests explain liow 
Gandhara and Lata are both mentioned in the Java legends ; how north* 
erners from the Panjab were able to pass to the coast ; how the Md^rwar 
stories give the king of Malwa a share in the migrations ; how the fleets may 
have started fi*om any Sindh or Gujarat port; and how with emigrants ^ 
may have sailed artists and sculptors acquainted both with the monasteries 
and stupas of the Kabul valley and Peshdwar and with the carvings of the 
Ajanta caves. Daring the second half of the seventh century the advance 
of the Turks from the north and of the Arabs both by sea (a.d 637) and ' 
thi*ough Per’3ia(A.D, 650-660 ) the conquering progress of a Chinese army 
from Magadha to Bamian in A.i). 645-650»; the overthrow (a.d. 642) of 


^ Jour. As. Soc. Bl. VII. (Plate I.} 298 ; Burnes* BokbAra, III, 76 ; EllioPs History, 
I. 405, Diu wbicli is specially mentioned as a port was during the seventh 

and eiglitli centuries a pla(je of call fur Cbhia ships. Yule^'s Oatbay, I. Ixxix. 

“ Plira like the Panjab Porus of the embassy to Augustus in b.c. 30 {though this 
Porus may be so called merely because be ruled the lands of Alejfcander’s Porus) may 
seem to be the favourite Parthian name Phraates, But no instance of the name' 
Pliraates is noted among White Hiina chiefs and the use of Phra as in Phra Bot or 
Lord Buddha seems ground for holding that the Phra Thong* of the Cambodia legend 
means Great Lord. ^ Epigraphia Indica, T, 67* 

^ 111 A.I). 637 raiders attacked Thtna from Oman and Broach and Sindh from Bahrein. 
lieinaiuPs Meraoire Sur LTnde, 170, 176. 

® The passage of a Chinese army from Magadha to the Gaudhdra river about - a, D, 
650 seems beyond* question. The emperor sent an ambassador Oupg-h-wuentse to 
Srf Harsha. Before' Ouang-h-wuentse arrived Sri Harsha was dead (died a.d. 642), and 
his place taken by an usurping minister (Se)na-fU“ti) Alana-chun, The usurper 
drove off the envoy, who retired to Tibet ' then under the great Pongbbsan. With 
help- from Tibet and from the Kdja of Nepdl OUang relumed, defeated Alana, and 
pursued him to the Gandha'ra river (Khien-to-wei). The passage was forced, the army 
captured, the kyig queen and king^s sons were led prisoners to China, and 580 cities 
surrendered, the magistrate.s proclaimed the victory in the temple of the ancients and 
the emperor raised Ouang to the rank of TclPao-san-ta-fore, Journal Asiatique Ser. 
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tlie BuddHst S41i.ar4iB by tteir ustirping Bralimaiiist minister Cbacli and 
his persecution of tlie Jats must have resulted in a fairly constant moye« 
ment of northern Indians soutliwards from tbe ports of SindL. and Guja- 
rat A In tiie leading migrations tbougli fear may Ibave moved tlie followers, 
enterprise and tidings of Java’s prosperity would stir the leaders* The 
same longing that tempted Alexander to put to sea from the Indus mouth ; 
Trajan (a.d. 116) from the mouth of the Tigris ; and Mahmud^ of Ghazni 
from Somnath must have drawn l^afea H ana and Gurjjara chiefs to lead 
their men south to the land of rubies and of gold*^ . 

Of the appearance and condition of the Hindus ivho settled in Java 
'during the seventh and eighth centuries the Arab tevellers Sulaiman 
A.D* 850 and Masudi a.d. 915 have left the following details. The 
people near the volcanoes have white shins pierced ears and shaved heads : 
their religion is both Brahmanic and Bnddhist ; their trade is in the costliest 
articles camphor aloes cloves and sandalwood.^ 


CAMBODIA. 

The close connection between Java and Canabodia, the alternate supre- 
macy of Cambodia in Java and of Java in Cambodia, the likelihood of 
Settlers passing from Java to Cambodia explain, to a considerable extent, 
why the traditions and the buildings of Java and Cambodia should point 
to a common origin in north-west India. The question remains : Do the 
people and buildings of Cambodia contain a distinct north Hindu element 
which worked its way south- and east not by sea but by land across the 
'Himalayas and Tibet and down the valley of the Yang*tse-kiang to 
Yunnan and Angkor. Whether the name Cambodia^ proves an actual 
race or historical connection with Hamboja or the Kd,bul valley is a point 


IV. Tom. X. pages Si - 121. The translator thinks the whble war was in the east of India 
and that the mention of the GandhAra river is a mistake. The correctness of this view 
is doubtful. It is to he remembered that this was a time of the widest spread of Chinese 
power. They held Balk and probably “Bamian. Yule’s Cathay, I, Ixviii. Compare 
Julien in Jour. As. Soe. b'er. IV. Tom. X. 289-291. 

* Regarding these disturbances see Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, 155 ; Max Milllcr’s 
India, 286, The Arab writers (A.u. 718) notice to what a degraded state Chach had 
reduced the Jats, In comparing the relative importance of the western ‘and eastern 
Indian strains in Java it is to be remembered that the westero element has been over- 
laid by a late Bengal and Ealinga layer of fugitives from the Tibetan conquest of Bengal 
in the eighth century, the Babu with the Gurkha at his heels, and during the ninth and 
later centuries by bauds of Buddhists withdrawing from a land where their religion was 
no longer honoured. 

2 In A.D. 116 after the capture of Babylon and Ctesiphon Hadrian sailed down 
the Tigris and the Persian Gulf, embarked on the waters of the South Sea, made inquiries 
about India and regretted he was too old to get there. Eawlirison’s Ancient Monarchies* 
VL SIS. ^ ^ ^Reinaud’s Abuifeda, cccxc. 

^ The origin of the name Kdmboja se^ms to he K^mbojdpura an old name of Kabul 
preserved almost in its present form in Ptolemy’s (a.d, 160) Kaboura. The word 
doubtfully connected with the Achsemenian Kamhyses (b.c. 529 - 521) the Kambujiya 
of the Behistun inscription. In the fifth of the A^oka edicts (b.c. 240) KAmhoja holds 
the middle distance between Gandbira or PeshAwar and Yona or Baktria. According to 
Yaska, whose uncertain date varies from b.c. 500 to b.c, 200, the Ksimbojas spoke 
Sanskrit (Muir’s Sanskrit Tests, II. 355 note 145). In the last battle of the MahdbhArata, 
A.d 100 to 300 (Jl. Roy. Ai Soc. [5842] VIL 139-140), apparently from near Bamian 
the Kamhojas ranked as Mleehchhas with Sakas Daradas and Hu:!^as. One account 
(Pergusson, I11.665j places^the original site of the Kambojas in the country i*ound Taxila 
east of the Indus. This is probably incorrect. A trace of the Kamhojas in their 
original seat seems to remain in the Kaumojas of the Hindu Kush, 
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on whicli antiiorities disagree, SirH. Yule lield tiiat tlie connection was 
purely literary and that as in the case of Inthapatha-puri or Indra- 
prastha^ (Dehli) the later capital of Cambodia and of Ayodhya or Oudh ' 
the capital of Assam no connection existed beyond the application to a 
new settlement of ancient worshipful Indian place-names. The objection 
to applying this imle to Cambodia is that except to immigrants from the 
Kabnl valley the name is of too distant and also of too scanty a reputa- 
tion to be chosen in preference to places in the nearer and holier lands of 
Tirhut and Magadha. For this reason? and Jecanse the view is supported 
by the notable connection between the two styles of architecture, it seems 
advisable to accept Mr, Fergusson’s decision that the name Cambodia 
was given to a portion of Oochin-Ohina by immigrants from Kamboja ^ 
that is from the Kabul valley* Traces renaain of more than one migration 
from India to Indo-China, The earliest is the mythic account of the 
conversion of IndorChina to Buddhism before the time of Asoka(B.c. 24u). 

A migration in the first century a,d. of Yavanas or ^akas^ from Tamluk • 
or Ratnavate on the Hugli, is in agreement with the large number of 
Indian place-uames recorded by Ptolemy ( a ^ v * 160 ).'^ Of this migration 
Hiuen Tsiang’s name Yavana (Yen-mo-na) for Cambodia may be a trace 
A Saka invasion further explains Pausanias’ (a.d, 170) name Saksea 
for Cochin-China and his description of the people as Skythians mixed- 
with Indians.^ During the fifth and sixth centuries a fresh migration; 
seems to have set in. Cambodia was divided into shore and inland and the 
name Cambose applied to both.'*' Chinese records notice an embassy from 
the king of Cambodia in A. D. 617.^ Among the deciphered Cambodian 
inscriptions a considerable share belong to a Bi’ahmanic dynasty whose 
local initial date is in the early years of the seventh century,® and one 
of whose kings Soma^armman (a.u. 610) is recorded to have held daily 
Mahabhirata readings in the temples.^ Gf a fresh wave of Buddhists?, 
who seem to have belonged to the northern branch, the earliest deci- . 
phered inscription is a.d. 953 (S. 875) that is about 350 years later.^ ^ 
Meanwhile, though, so far as info-rmation goes, the new capital of 
Angkor on the north bank of lake Tale Sap about 200 miles up the 
Mekong river w^as not founded till a.u. 1078 (S. 1000),® the neigh- 
bourhood of the holy lake was already sacred and the series of temples 
of which the Nakfionwat or N^ga’s Shrine^® is one of the latest and - 
finest examples, was begun at least as early as a.d, 825 (S» 750), and 


^ See Hunter’s Orissa, I. 310, 

^ Yavana to tke south-west of Siam. BeaPs Life of Hiuen Tsiang, xxxii, 

^ Quoted ki Bnnbury^s Ancient Geography, II. 659. Buhhury suggests that Pau-- 
sanias may have gained, his information from Marcus Aurelius’ (a.d. 166) ambassador 
to China. ^ Jour, Bengal fcroc, 'TO. {,L) 317. 

' ® Remusat Houveaux Melanges Asiatiques, I. 77 ito Jour. Asiaftique Series, ¥1. Tom». 
XIX. page 199 note 1 ; Fergaisson’s Architecture, III. 67B. 

® Barth in Journal Asiatique Ser. VX, Tom, XIX. page 150. 

^ Barth in Journal Asiatique, X. 57. 

• 8 Barth in Jour. As.. Ser.- VI. Tom. XIX. page 190; Journal Royal Asiatic Society,, 
XIV. (1882) ciU 

‘ ® Barth in Journal Asiatique Ser.VLTom. XIX. pages 181, ^ , ,, v 

Mr. Fergussou (Architecture page 666^ and Colonel Yule (Ency* Brit, Cambodia)') 
accept the local Buddhist rendering of Hakhonwat as the City Settlement. Against this 
It is to be noted (Ditto. ditto) that nagara city corrupts locally into Angkor. Hagara. 
therefore can hardly also be the origin of the local Hakhon.. Further as the local 
Buddhists claim the temple for Buddha they were bound to find in* Hakhon some 
source other than its original meaning of Snake, IThe change finds a close parallel in 
the Xa'ga that is snake or h'kythian now H%ara or city BraJhman of Gujaraft* 
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Nakhonwatitself seems to have been completed and was being embellish- 
ed in A.D. 950 (S. S'76).i During the ninth and tenth centuries by 
conquest and otherwise considerable interchange -took place between 
» ava and Oambodia,^ As many of the inscriptions are ‘written in two, 
inclian characters a northern and a- southern^ two migrations bv sea seem 
% ^ place one from the Orissa and Masulipatam coasts and the 

, other, with the same legend of the irinee of Ehm land, from the ports 
of bindh and GnjarJtt.^ ^ 'Jhe question hemains how far there is truce of 
sucli a distinct migration as ‘would explain the close resemblance noted 
-in bet\\^ea the architecture of Kashrnir and Cambodia as well 

as* the northern, element which Eergusson recognises in the religion 
and art of Cambodia.® The people by whom this PaujAb and Kashmir 
iMueuce may have been introduced from the north are the people who 
still call themselves Khmers to whose skill, as bnilders the magnifi- 
cence of ambodian temples lakes and bridges is apparently ' due.® Of 
these people, who, by the beginning of the eleventh century had already 
^veuthem name to the whole of Cambodia, Alberuni (a.d. 1031) says : The 
Aumarfs are whitish of short stature and Turk-like bnild. They follow 

the religion of the Hindus and have the practice of piercing their earsJ 
It will be notieed that so far as information is available the apparent 
holiness of the neighbourhood of Angkor had lasted for at least 250 years 
beiore a.d. 1078 -s^en it was chosen as a capital. This point is in agree- 
ment with Mr. Fergnsson’s view that the details of Nakhonwat and 
other temples of that series show that the builders came neither by sea 
nor down the (^nges yalley but by way of Kashmir and the back of the 
ima ayas. tbe evidence is incomplete and to some extent 

suggest a route and a medium 
through which the Roman and GreeJ: elements in the early (a.d. 100-600) 

• Peshawar may have been carried 

WWfl w P®l‘»'PsT3e accepted that the Ephthalites or 

Kedarites, that is -of .the later Little 
rt, fAu Peshawar country, retreated to Kashmir before 

f Harsha (A.Dr. 590-606) and afterwards (a.d. 606-642) 
befoie Sri Harsha himself.® Further it seems fair to assume that from 


•Barth in Journal Asiatiqne Ser. VI. Tom. XIX. 190. ’ ■ 

3 5 Beinaud's Abulfoda, cdxvi. ‘ 

4 Barth in Journal Asiatique ^■er. VI. Tom. XIX. 374. 

century a of migration to- 

tht^ame eonelusion that the settlers mast have been 

inucn tne same as tlip Gujarat conquerors of Java. Architecture, III. G65 - 1>78 

of CarnboZ'ltmYTfrr Compare Tree and Serpexit Worsliip, 40, 50. The people 
®The name Khmer bq« worshippers : they seem to have come from Taxila. 

andarfcs of the upuiTicmlo ado^d as the technical term for the -early literature 
Ss note Tom. XIX. 193 ; Kenan iu ditto 

Cambodia The rp«emWo in Eucyclopmdia Britanica Art, 

Chinese writers of Cambodian and Kdbul valley work recalls the praise by 

-556) dynastil of the 

tin into vases and othe^nrfir^f ^^^^5^^^®Bmgstone than in working gold silver copper and 
A nintHen^rv Jonrnal Asiatique, IlrtiSSS), 333 and note a. 

Bpi^aphia InSf ^24^ Kdmhoja. ‘ 

^ Re! nan 8 ’a A -.j • « . . . 


^ Beinaud’s Abulfeda, cdxxj, ; Sachau^s Alberuni I 210 
.Fergusson^s Architecture, III. 666? 

® For fhe. -nA.Lt 


Congris ^1^231 rule in Kashmir see Cunningham’s Ninth Oriental 

was tKion Wepn ®l>owshow close 

difference depiotins' tho .y “"d the Kedarites. The coins preserve one 

Ephthahte rider with^Xpedt^ Kedarite ruler ivith bushy and the White Uiina or 
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Kashmir they moved into Tibet and were the western Turks by whose aid 
in the second half of the seventh century Sronghtsan or Srongdzan-gambo 
(a,d. 640-698), the founder of Tibetan power and civilization, overran the 
Tarim valley and 'western Ohina.^ Daring the first years of the eighth 
century (a.d. 703) a revolt in Nepal and, the country of the Bi^hmans 
was crushed by Srongdzan’s successor Donsrong,^ and the supremacy 
of Tibet was so firmly established in Bengal that, for over 200 years, the 
Bay of Bengal was known as the sea of Tibet. ^ In a.d. -709 ® 

a Chinese advance across the Pamirs is said to have been checked 
by the great Arab soldier Kotieba the comrade of Muhammad Kasim 
of Sindh,^ But according to Chinese records this reverse* was wiped 
out in A.D. 713 by the defeat of the joint Arab and Tibet armies.^ In 
the following years, aided by disoi'ders in China, Tibet conq uered east 
to Hosi on the upper Hoangho and in a.d. 729 ceased to acknowledge 
the overlordship of China. Though about a.d. 7*50 he was for a time 
crippled by China’s allies the Shade Turks the chief of Tibet spread his 
power so far down the Yangtsekiang valley that in a.d. ’787 the emperor 
of China, the king of Yunnan to the east of Burma, certain Indian chiefs, 
and the Arabs joined in a treaty against Tibet. As under the great 
Thisrong (a.d. 803 -845) and his successor Thi-tsong-ti (a. d, 878 -901) the 
power of Tibet increased it seems probable that during the ninth cen- 
tury they overran and settled in Yunnan.^ That among the Tibetans 
who passed south-east into Yunnan were Kedarites and White Hdiias 
is supported by the fact that about a.d. 1290,. according both to Marco 
Polo and to Rashid- ud-diu, the common name of Yunnan was Karajang 
whose capital was Yachi and whose people spoke a special language.'^ 
The name Karajang was Mongol meaning Black People and was nsed to 
distingnish the mass of the inhabitants from certain fair tribes who were 
known as Chaganjang or-. Whites. That the rnler of Kdrajang was of 
Hihdn origin is shown by his title Maharaor Mahdrdja. That theHindn 
element came fi;oni the Kdbnl valley is shown by its Hindu name of 
Kandhar that is- Grandhara or Peshawar, a name still in use as Gand- 
Marit (Gandhara-rashora) the Burmese for Yunnan.? The strange con- 
fusion which Rashid-u‘d-din makes between the surroundings of Yunnan 
and of Peshawar is perhaps due to the fact that in bis time the connection 
between the two places was still known and admitted.® A further trace 

^ About A.D. 70Q Urumtsi Kasbgar Khateu and Kuche in the Tarim valley became * 
Tibetan for a few years. Parker’s Thousand Years of the Tartars, 243, In A. D. 691 
the we.^tera Turks who for some years had been declining and divided were broken, by 
the great eastern Turk conqueror Mercho, » The following passage from Masiidi 
(l^rairics D’Or, I. 289j supports the establishment of White Hhqa or Mihira power in 
Tibet, The sons of A^ur (a general phrase for Turks) mixed with the people of India. 
They founded a kingdom in Tibet the capital of which they called Med. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica Articles Tibet and Turkestan, 

^ Both Ibn Haukal and A1 Istakhri (A,D. 950) call the Bay of Bengal the sea of Tibet, 
Compare Reinand’s Abulfeda, ccclviii. ; Encyclopaedia Britannica Article Tibet page 
345. ' ^ Yule’s Cathay, I. Ixxxi, ® Eney. Brit^ China, 646. 

® Thisrong besides spreading the power of Tibet (he was important enough to join 
with Mtoun the son of the great Harun-ar-BasMd {A.D. 788 -.809) in a league against 
the Hindus) brought many learned Hindus into Tibet, had Sanskrit books translated, 
settled Lamaism, and built many temples. It is remarkable "that (so far as inscriptions ^ 
are read) the series of Nakhonwat temples was begun during Thisrong’s reign (A.D. 
803 - 845). y- Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 39 - 42 j Jw B. A. Soc.. I. 355. 

8 Yule Jour. B. A. Soc. ,(N. S.) I. 356. . 

9. Compare Y’ule in Jour. R. A. S. (N. S.) 1. 355. Kandahar in south-west Afghani- 
stan is another example of the Kedarite or Little Yueehi fondness foir giving to their 
eolonies the name of their parent country, .... 
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of stranger whites lilce the Ghaganjang of Yunnan occurs south-east in 
the Anin or Honli w^ose name suggests the Hunas and whose fondness 
for silver ornaments at once distinguishes them from their neigh bourn 
and connects them with IndiaA Even though these traces may he 
accepted as confirming a possible migration of Hunas and Kedaras to 
Yunnan and Anin a considerable gap remains between Anin and Angkor. 
Three local Cambodian considerations go some way to fill this gap. The 
first is that unlike the Siamese and Cochin Chinese the Khmers are a 
atrong well made race with very little trace of the Mongoloid, with a 
language devoid of the intonations of otl^er lndo -Chinese dialects, and 
with the hair worn cropped except the top-knot. The second point is that 
the Khmers claim a northern origin ; and the third that important 
architectural remains similar to Hakhonwat are found within Siam limits; 
about sixty miles north of Angkor.^ One further point has to be con- 
sidered : How far is an origin from White Hunas and Kedaras in 
agreement with the H%a phase of Caxhhodian worship. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
details of the Tarim Oxus and Swat valleys contain nothing so remark- 
able as the apparent increase of Dragon worship. In those countries 
dragons are rarely mentioned by Fa Hian in a .. u. 400 : dragons seem 
■ to have had somewhat more importance in the eyes of Sung-Yun in a.i). 
520 ; and to Hiuen Tsiang, the champion of the Mah^ana or Broadway, 
dragons are everywhere explaining all misfortunes earthquakes storms 
.and diseases. Buddhism may be the state religion but the secret of luck 
lies in pleasing the Dragon.^ 


. ^ Compare Yule’s Marco Polo, IT. 82- 84. * 

2 Yule iu Eucy, Brit. Art. Cambodia, 724, 725, 7*26, 

^ Fa Hiau (a.u. 400) aboat fifty miles north-west of Eauauj found a dragon chapel 
(Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 40) of which a white eared dragon was the patron. 
The dragon, he notes, gives seasonable showers and keeps, ofi all plagues and calamities., 
At the end of the rains the dragon turns into a little white-eared serpent and the 
priests feed him. At the deserted Kapilavastu in Tirhut Pa Hian was shown a 
tank and in it a dragon who, he says, constantly guards and protects a. tower to 
Buddha and worships there night and morning (Ditto, I. 50),* ' 

Sung-Yun (a,d. 519) notices (Beal’s Buddhist Records, K69) in Swdt (Ddyafna) 
a tank and a temple with fifty priests ealted the temple of the Nafga R4ja because 
the N4ga supplies it with funds. In another passage (Ditto, 02) he notices that in 
a narrow land on the border of Posse (B’ars) a dragon had taken his residence and 
was stopping the rain and piling the snow, Hiuen Tsiang (Ditto, I, .20) notes that 
in Kucha, north of the Tarim river east of the Bolor mountains, the fchen horses are 
half dragon horses and the Shen men half dragon men. In Aksu, 150 miles west of 
Kucha, fierce dragons molest travellers with storms of flying sand and gravel (Ditto, 25) ; 
the hot lake or Johai, 100 miles north-east of Aksu, is jointly inhabited by dragons 
and fish ; scaly monsters rise to the surface and travellers pray to them (Ditto, 26). ” An 
Arhat (page 63} .prays that he may become a NAgardja. He becomes a NAgardja, kills, 
the real Nagaraja, takes his palace, attaches the N Agas to him, aM raises winds andi 
tempests j Kanishka comss againtst him and the Arhat takes the form of a Erdlnnatt andi 
knocks down Kanishka’s towers. A great, merit-flame bursts from Kanishka’s 
shoulders and the. Brahman Hdgmrdja apologises. . His evil and passionate spirit, the 
fruifc of evil deeds in a former birth, had made the Arhat pray to be a Ndgardia. If 
clouds gathered the monks knew that the Ndgardja meant mischief. The convent 
gong was beaten and the Kagardja pacified (or scared) Ditto, 64-66. Nagas were. 
^ powerful brutes, cloud-riding wind-driving water-walkjng brutes, still only brutes, 
.The account of the Ndga or dragon of Jelaldbdd (hi Kambojia) is excellent In' 
Buddha’s time the dragon, had been Buddha’s milkman. He lost his temper,' laid 
flowers at the Dragon’s cave, prayed he might becoma a dragon, and leaped over the 
cliff. He laid the country waste and did so much harm that Tathdgata (or Buddha) 
.converted him. !The Niga asked.Buddha to take his cave. Buddha said No 1 will 
leave my shadow. If you get angry look at my shadow and it will quiet you (Ditto,. 
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TMs apparent mcreased importanGe of dragon or lSr%a worship in Appendix IV. 
north-west India during the fifth and sixth centuries may have been due — * 

* partly to the decline of the earlier Buddhism partly to the genial woi^der- Cambouia. 

loving temper of Hiuen Tsiang, Still so marked an increase makes it 
probable that with some of the great fifth and sixth century conquerors of 
Baktria Kibul and the Panj ab, of whom a trace may remain in the snake- 


94). Another. typical dragon is ApahUa of the Sw<it river (Ditto, 68). In the time of 
Kasyapa Buddha Apal41a was a weaver of spells named Gangi, Ganges spells kept 
the dragons quiet and saved the crops. But the people were.thankless and paid ho tithes. 

May I be horn a dragon, cursed Gangi, poisonous and ruinous. He was horn the 
dragon of the Swilt valley, Apalilaj who belched forth a salt stream and burned the 
crops. The ruin of the fair and pious valley of Sw4t reached ^akyVs (Buddha's) 
ears. He 'passed to Maugala and beat the mountain side with Indra’s mace. ApaUla 
came forth was lectured and converted. He agreed to do no more misQhief on 
condition that once in twelve years he might ruin the crops. (Ditto, 122.) In a lake 
about seven miles west of Taksha§ilaf, a spot dear to the exiled Kamhojan, lived Ehlpatra 
the N4gar4ja, a Bhiksbu or ascetic who in a former life had destroyed a tree. When 
the crops wanted rain or fair weather, the Shamans or medicine-men led the people to 
pray at Bi4patra's tank (page 137). In Kashmir, perhaps the place of halt .of the 
Kamho^n in his conquests eastwards, in old times the country was a dragon lake,* 

Madhyantika drove out the waters but left one small part as a house for the H4ga 
king (I. 350). What sense have these tales ? In a hilly laud where the people live in 
valleys the nver is at once the most whimsical and the most dangerous force. Few 
seasons pass in which the river does not either damage with its floods or with its 
failure and at times glaciers and landslips stop the entire flow -and the valley is 
ruined. JSo great and so strange an evil as the complete drying of a river must he 
the result cf some one’s will, of some one’s temper. The Dragon is angry he wants a 
sacrifice. Again the river ponds into a lake, the lake tops the earth hank and rushes 
in a flood wasting as only a dragon can waste. For generations after so awful a 
proof of power .all doubts regarding dragons are dead, (Compare Drew’s Cashmere 
and Jummoo, 414-421.) In India the Chinese dragon turns into a cobra. In China 
the cobm is unknown : in India than the cobra no power is more dreaded. How can 
the mighty unwieldy dragon he the little silent cobra. How not ? Can the dragon he 
worshipful, if he is unable to change his shape. To the spirit not to the form is worship 
due. Again the worshipped dragon becomes the guardian. The great earth Bodhi- 
sattva transforms himself into a Ndgardja and dwells in lake Ana vatapta whose flow 
of cool water enriches the world (Buddhist Kecords, IT. 11). In a fane in Swdt Buddha 
takes the form of a dragon and the people live on him (126). A pestilence wasted Swdt. 

Buddha becomes the' serpent Buma, all who taste his flesh are healed of the plague (126). 

A Naga maiden, who for her sins has been born in serpent shape and lives in a pool, 
loves Buddha who was then a Sakya chief. Buddha’s merit regains for the girl her lost 
human form. He goes into the pool slays the girl’s snake-kin and marries her. Hot even 
by marriage with the S'akya is her serpent spirit driven out of the maiden. At night from 
her head issues a niue-crested Hafga. B'aky a strikes off the nine crests and ever since 
that blow the royal family has suffered from headaches (132). This last tale shows how ’ 

Buddhism works on the coarser and fiercer tribes, who accept its teaching. The converts 
rise to he men though a snake-head may peep out to show that nq^all of the old leaven is 
dead. In other stories Buddha as the sacramental snake shows the moral advance in 
Buddhism from fiend to guardian worship. The rest of the tales illustrate the corre- 
sponding intellectual progress from force worship to man, that is mind, worship. The water ‘ 
force sometimes kindly and enriching sometimes fierce and wasting becomes a I 

Bodhisattva always kindly though his goodmll may have to give way to the rage of evil 
powers. So BiAhmanism turns H^rayana the sea into 6iva or Bomnath the sea ruler. 

In this as in other phases religion passes from the worship of the forces of Hature to 
which in his beginnings man has to how to the wmrship of Man or conscious Mind 
whose growth in skill and in knowledge has made him .the Lord of the . forces. These 
higher ideals are to a great extent a veneer. The Buddhist evangelist may dry the lake ; 
he is careful to leave a pool for the Nagarafja, In times of trouble among the fierce 
struggles of pioneers and settlers the spirit of Buddha withdraws and leaves the empty 
shrine to the earlier and the more immortal spirit of Force, the N^gardja who has lived 
on in the pool which for the sake of peace Buddha refrained from drying, 

* Kashmir has still a trace of ^andhS-ra. Compare (Bncy. Brit. Art. Kashmir 
page 13 : The races of Kashmir are GandhSras, Khas&s, and .Daradas, 
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worshipping Nagas and Takkas of the Karaaoii and Garhwal hills., the 
Dragon was tho chief object of worship. Temple remains show tiiat the 
seve^ith and eighth century rulers of Kashmir, with a knowloclga of classic * 
architecture prohablj^ brought from beyond the Indus, w'ere Niig*a worship- 
pers.^ The fact that the ninth century revision of religion in I'ibet came 
mainly from Kashmir and that among the eighteen chief go‘ds of the 
reformed faith the great Serpent had a place favours the view. that 
through I'ibet passed the scheme and the classic details of the Kasbinir 
Kaga temples which in greater wealth, and splendour are repeated in. 
the Kakhonwat of Angkor in Oambodia.^ It is true that the dedication ^ 
of the great temple to Naga woiship before the Siamese priests filled it 
with statues of Buddha is questioned both by Lieut. Garnier and hy Sir 
H. Yule.'^ In spite of this objection and though some of the series 
have been' Buddhist from the first, it is difiicult to refuse acceptance 
to Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions that in the great Nakhon, all traces of 
Buddhism are additions. The local conditions and the worshipful I'ale 
Sap lake favour this conclusiou. What holier dragon site can be imagined 
than the great lake Tale Sap, 100 miks by 30, joined to the river Alekong 
’by_a huge natural channel which of itself emptks the lake in the dry 
season and refills it during the rainp giving a water harvest of fish-^rs weii 
as a land har\Vst of grain. ■ What more typical work of the dragon as 
guardian water lord. Again not far oif bet wen Angkor and Yunnan was • 
the head- quarters of the dragon ns the unsqnared fiend. In Carrajan ten 
days west of the city of Tachi Marco Polo (a*d. 1200) found a land of 
snakes and great serpents ten paces in length with very great heads, 
eyes bigger than a loaf of bread, months garnished with pointed teeth able 
to swallow a m.an whole, two fore4egs with claws for feet a.nd bodies 
equal in bulk to a great cask. He adds : ‘ These serpents devour the* cnbs 
of lions and bears without the sire and, dam being able to prevent it. Indeed 
if they catch the big ones they devour them too : no one can make any 
resistance. Eveiy man and beast stands in fear and trembling of them.’ 
Even in these fiend dragons was the sacramental guardian elemerit. The 
gall from their inside healed the bite of a mad dog, delivered a woman in 
hard labour, and cured itch or it might.be worse. Moreover, he concludeSj 
the fiesh of these, serpents is escellhnt eating and toothsome..^ 



^ Mr. F.orgusson (Architecture, 519) places the K^ishmir temples between A.t>. (JOO and 
1200 and allots Manand the greatest to about A.d, 7^0. The claissical element, he 
says, cannot be mistaken. The shafts are fluted Grecian Boric probably taken from the 
Gaudhfa monasteries of the fourth and fifth centuries. Fergusson was satisfied (Bitto, 
589) that the religion of the builders of the Kclstimir temples was N4ga. worship. In 
Cambodia tbe Brdhmcw^remains were like those of Java (Ditto, 667). But the connection 
between the Nakhon wat series and the K-tshmir temples was unmistakeable (Ditto, 297, 
665). Naga worship was the object of both (Ditto, 677-679). Imperfect information 
forced Fergusson to date the Nakhonwat not earlier than the thirteenth century (Ditto, 660, 
679). The Widence of the inseiiptions -which (J. As. {fer. VI, Tom. XIX. page 190) brings 
back the date of this the latest of a long series of temples to the ninth and tenth centuries 
adds greatly to the probability of some direct connection between the builders of the 
M.'lrtaud shrine in Kashmir and* of the great Nakhon wat temple at Angkor. 

® Ency, Brit. Art, Tibet, 344, , ^ Ency. Brit. Art! Cambodia. 

^ Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 46, 47. 
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The earliest Aral) reference to Gnjar^t is by tbe mercbant Snlaimdn ^ a.d*. 
851 (a.h. 237). Other Arab accounts follow np to a.d. 1263, a period of 
over four centuries. Sulaiman describes Jurz or Gujarat as bordering on 
the kingdom of the Balhdra (a.d. 743 - 974) and as forming a tongue of 
‘ land, rich in ■ horses and camels and said to have “mines of gold and 
silver, exchanges being carried on by means of. these metals in, dust.” 

A1 Biladuri^ (a.b, 892) states that the expedition to India 

was the one despatched against Tdnd^ (Thlna) by Usman, son of Al-Asi 
the Thakafi, who in the fifteenth year of fche Hijrah (a.d. 636) was appointed 
■governor of Bahrein and Umdn (the Persian Gulf) by the second Khalifah 
Umar, the son of Khattab* On the return of the expedition, in reply to 
bis governor’s despatch, the Khalifah Umar is said to have written : ^ “ Oh 
brother of Thakif, thou hast placed the worm in the wood, but by Alldh, had 
any of .my men been slain, I would have taken an equal number from thy 
tribe,” In spite of this threat Usman’s brother Hakam, who was deputed 
by the governor to the charge of Bahrein, despatched a Jorce to Baruz® , 
(Broach). A1 Biladuri does not record the result of this expedition, but 


1 Contributed by KhAn SAheb FazluIUli LutfulIaJh Paridi of Surat. 

2 THs account which is in two parts is named SilsiUt-ut-Tawdrikh, that is the Chain 
of History, The first part was written in A.n, 851-52 by Sulaimdn and h^s the advantage ^ 
of being the work of a traveller who himself knew the countries he describes. The 
second part was written by Abu Zeid-al-Hasan of Sirdf on the Persian Gulf about sixty 
years after Sulaimdn^s account. Though Abn Zeid never visited India, he made it his 
business to read and question travellers who had been in India. Abul Hasan-el-Masiidi 
(A.p. 915-913) who met him at Basrah is said to have* imparted to and derived much 
information from Ahu Zeid. Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, 1. 2, 

Ahmed bin Vahyd, snrnamed Abn Jadfar and called BilddUri or BiUzuri from his 
addiction to the electuary of the Malacca bean {hiUSmr anaeardium, lived about 

the middle of the ninth century of the Christian era at idle court of Al-Mutawakkil the 
AbbAsi, as an instructor to one of the royal princes. He died A.H. 279 (a.b, 892-93), 
His work is styled the P’utiih-ul-Bulddn The Conquest of Countries. He did not visit 
Sindh, but was in personal communication with men who had travelled far and wide, 

4 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, 1. 115-116. 

^ The reason of Umar’s dislike for India is described by A1 Masfidi (Muriij Arabic Text, 
Cairo Edition, III. 166-171), to have originated from the description of the country by 
a philosopher to whom Umar had referred on the first spread of Isldm in his reign. The - 
philosopher said : India is a distant and remote land peopled by rebellions infidels* 
Immediately after the battle of Kadesiah (a,©. 636) when sending out Utbah, his first 
governor to the newly-fonnded camp-town of Basrah Umar is reported to have said : 

I am sending thee to land of Al-Hind (India) as governor. Bemembcr it is a 

field of the fields of the enemy.. The third Khalifah UsmaJn (a.i>. 643 - 655) ordered 
his governor of Irdk to depute a special ofiScer to visit India and wait upon the ^ 
Khalifah to report his opinion of that country. His report^ of India was not/ 
encouraging. He said : Its water is scarce, its fruits are poor, and its robbers bold. ^ If 
the troops sent there are few they will be slain ; if many they will starve, (Al-BiUduri in 
Elliot, 1. 116.) ® Sjr'H. EllioPs History of India, I# 116* 

B 1746-65 ^ 
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mentions a more successful one to Debal at the moutli of the Indus sent 
by" Hal^am under the ’ command of his brother Mughaira. On the death 
of his uncle Al-Hagjaj (a.d, 714; h. 95) Muhammad the son of Kasim 
the Arab conqueror of Sindh, is said to have made peace with the inhabit- 
ants of Surast or Kathidvad with whom he states the people of Batia ^ 

5 that is Bet to the north of Bwarka were then at war. A1 Biladuri describes 
I the Bdtia nien as Meds seafarers and pirates* In the reign of Hisham 
* {a,d. 724) Junnaid, son of Abdur Bahman A1 Mum, who was appointed to 
the frontier of Sindh is stated to have conquered Jurz (Qujardt) and 
Bards (Broach) A more permanent result followed a great expedition 
^,from Mansidrahin Sindh.^ This result was the overthrow, from -which it 
"hliver recoWeS, of the great seaport and capital of Vala or Valabhi.^ 
A1 Biladnri’s next mention^ of Gujardt is in connection with the conquest 
of Sindanin Kachhand the founding there of a Jama mosque hy Fazl, son 
of Mahan in the reign of the Abbasi Khalifah Al Mdmiln (a*d. 813-833) 
the son of the famous Hdrun-ur-Bashid. After Pazl’s 'death his son 
Muhammad sailed with sixty vessels against the Meds of fiind, captured 
Mali ^ apparently Malia in north Kdthidvad after a great slaughter of the. 
Meds and returned to Sinddn. 

The dissension between Muhammad and his brother Mahdn, who in 
Muhammad’s absence had usurped his authority' at Sinddn, re-established 
.the power of the Hindus.' The Hindus however, adds Al Biladuri, 
V spared the assembly mosque in which for long the Musalmdns used to 
offer their Friday prayers.^ Ibni .Khurdddbah (A.B. 912 ; h. 300) erroneously 
; enumerates. Bardh' and Sinddn (Broach and Sinddn) as cities of Sindh J 
The king of Juzr he describes as the 'fourth Indian sovereign. According 
to Al Masildi^ (a.b. 915) the country of the Balhdras or Bdshtraku-fcas (a.d* 
743"- 974), which is also called -the country of Knmkar (Konkan), is open 
‘-on one side to the attacks of the king of Juzr (Gujarat) a prince owning 
many horses and camels and troops who does not think any king on earth 
^ equal to him except the king of Babal (Babylon). He prides himself and 
holds himself high above all other kings and owns many elephants, but 
^ hates Musalmdns. His country is on a tongae of laud, and there’ are gold 
and silver mines in it, in which trade is carried on. Al Istakhri^ (h. 340 ; 
A,j>. 951) gives an .itineraiy in which he shows the distance between 


Sir H, Elliot (Hist. o£ India) transliterates this as BdBia^ But neither Bdsea nor 
his other supposition 4 Ditto) JBudha seem to have any sense. The original is 
probably Bdtiali^ a form in which other Arab historians and geographers also allude- to 
Baet^ the residence of the notorious Bawdrij who are referred to a little farther on as 
seafarers tod pirates. Ditto, I, 123, 

^ This important expedition extended to TJjjain, Details Above page 109 and 
also under Bhinra^l, Baids by sea from Sindh were repeated in A,i). 758, 760, 755, and 
perhaps a,d. 830. Reinand’s Eragments, 212. See Above Bhagy^uldTs Early History 
page 96 note 3. ^Details Above pages 94-96. 

^ h'ir Henry Elliot's History of India, F. 129. 

® Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I* 129) calls it KdllariL.tliough (Ditto note 3) he 
sap the text has Mdli. 6 h. Elliot’s Histoiy of India, 1. 129. 

. * Ibni Khurdddbah a MusalmAn of Magian descent as his name signifies, died H, 300 
f S) office under the Abbdsi Khalifahs at Baghdad (Elliot’s History 

® Abul Hasan Al Masudi, a native of Baghdad, who 'visited India about Am. 915 and 
wr^ his ^ Meadows of Gold" XMurfij-uz-zahab) about a.b, 950-51 and died a.b. 956 
an Egypt. (Sir Henry Elliot's History of India, I. 23-25.) 

Abu is-hdk Al Istakhrij. a native (as his cognomen signifies) of Persepolis who 
n^rished about the middle ef the tenth century and wrote his Book of Climes (Kitdbul 
AkdUm) about A,H. 340‘(A.nv 951). Elliot's History of India, I. 26. 
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^ MansuraiL and KamliaP (AnHlw&a) to be eight days’ journey ; from. Appendix F. 

I , Kambal to Kamb^ya (Cambay) four days ; .from Kambiya to the sea . 

I about two farasangs that is between seven and eight miles 2 , • from Kam- * Refebisnces, 

I baya to Surabaya ^ perhaps Surab^ra the Surat river mouth which is half Am. 851 - 1350, 

; a farasang (between and two miles) foom the’ about four days, 

r He places five days between Surab%a^ (Suratt) and Sind^n (St. John 

5 near Daman) and a like distance betw^n Sind^n and Saimur (Chewal 

^ or Cheul) thirty miles south of Bombay. Ibni HaukaD (h. 366 ; a.b. 976 ) 

r enumerates^ (Fdmhal)® (Anhilwara), Eainba^^ (Cambay), Surbar^h ' 

(Surat), Sinddn (Daman), and Saimur (Gheul) as cities of A1 Hind 
t (India), as opposed to As Sindh or the Indus valley. . From Kamb^ya to 

I ' Saimur, he writes, is the land of the B’alhara, which is in the possession 
, of several kings."^ Ibni Haukal describes the land between Kainhal 

(Anhilwara) and Kamb%a (Cambay), and Bania three days’ journey 
fi'om Manstlrah as desert,® and ’•between Kambaya and Saimtir as thickly 
covered with villages. ^ A1 Biriini,^ in his famous Indica about a.d. lOgO-Sl 
writes ; From Kanauj, travelling "south-west you come to Asi, a distance 
of eighteen farsakhs that is of seventy two miles ,* to SaMva 1 7 farsakhs 
or sixty-eight miles ; to Chandra 18 farsakhs or seventyTtwo miles ; to 
. Rajauri fifteen farsakhs or sixty miles ,* and to N5,r^na (near Jaipur) the 
former capital of Gujarat, 18 farsakhs or seventy-two miles. Narana he • 
adds 'was destroyed and the capital transferred to another town on the 
frontier. From Ndi4na at. a distance of 60 farsakhs or 240 miles, south- 
west lies Anhilwara, and thence to Somndth on the sea is fifty farsakhs 
or 200 miles. From Anhilwara, passing south is Lardes with its capitals 
Bihruch (Broach), and Rahanjur^^ (Randir) forty-two farsakhs (168 


1 See Appendix A. Volume I, Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India. 

^ Elliot’s History of India, 394, where Sir Henry Elliot calculates a parsang or 
far sang (Arabic to be 3^ miles. A1 Biriird, however, counts four hr oh or miles 
I to Vi. farsakhs Bachau’s A1 Biruni Arabic Text, chapter 18 page 97. 

® Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, 1. 403) locates SurabAya somewbere*iiear Surat. 

; The mouth of the T^pti is still known in Surat as the BAra. 

i , ^ Ibni HauM (Muhammad Abul Kasim) a native of Baghdad, left that city* in 

I H. 331 (A.I). 043), returned to it H.35S (a.d. 968), and finished his work about H. 366 

i ' JA.D, 976). 1 tiir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I, 31, * Elliot, 1. 34. 

I ® Bir Henry Elliot (History of India^ I. 363) correctly takes FAmhal to be a mis- 

I reading for Anbal that is Anbilwdra. A1 Blriini (a;d. 970-1039) uses the name 

Auhilwa?ra without any Arab peculiarity of transliteration or pronunciation. Bachau’s 
f Arabic Text, 100. Al Idrisi (end, of the eleventh century) styles AnhilwAra 

j JNfahrwAra” (Elliot, I. 84) an equally well known name. 

I " ■ ^ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 34. 

I ® M, G-ildemeister’s Latin translation of Ibni Hankal’s AshkAbul-BiUd (Sir Henry 

I EUidt’s History of India, I. 39).. 

I ^ Abu llihAn Al Blrdni was a native of Balkh in Central Asia. He accompanied 

\ Mahm'dd of Ghazni to India in his expeditions and acquired an accurate knowledge of 

j Sanskrit. ‘ His acquaintance with this language and Greek and his love of enquiry and 

[ research together with his fairness and impartiality, make Ms Indica a most valuable 

v contribution to our information on India in the end of the tenth and beginning of the- 

: eleventh centuries. He finished his work after the death' of his patron in A,D. 1030-31. 

[ Bee Sachau’s Preface to the Arabic Text of the Indica, ix, 

i Al Biritni makes bis farsaJch of four miles. Sachau’s Arabic Text, 97. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s translation and transliteration of Rabanjur (History of India, 
I. 61) are, be it said with all respect to the memory of*fchat great scholar, inaccurate^ 
He cannot make anything of the word (note 3) while in the Arabic Text of Sachau (p^ge 
100] the first letter is a plain j = r and not o From, the context also the ancient 

I town of EAudir seems to be meant. It is plainly written (j ) Rabsmjdr and is 

very likely tbe copyist’s mistake for theivery similar tom EAbanddr, 

! 
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. ■fco east of Tdna 

' 1 ,- describing tbe coast of Makran till L 

' Eacbr3^?q Abu EiMn comes to the coast of 

* W«^ 1 ^ Somndth, the population of wHch he calls the Bawarli 

" ^ ’ P commit th^ piratical depredations in boats called 

^ 1 , ^ distance^ between Debai (Kardcii or Tbatta^ and 

^sWar^l wlY (gam or myrrh) « and hddnld (Wm) 

fA ® Somiidth (from Debai) fourteen (56 miles') ■ 

to Kambap toy (120 miles) ; to Asdwal the site of Ahmeddbdd (W 

ammal reBembling the buffalo, li^arger than a rhino^os wM a 

Xnhanr“ A-r-M '* attacks and destroys the 

c’ld of the eleventh tourv 
‘ materials, places in the s'eventb section of tbe 

n)™poj. -fn f Mthing but a marine strand without habitations au/l 
M^>faW A^°V 1 impassable for travellers.” The situatLn of 

page lof. 6S. fc'aehau's Text of A1 Birdai. ehaptcr 18 

derits^thf wi^from Kr Hoary EllJot 

Appendix 1. 539. The word is ^ subject in his 

"ip: Y- 1 u- a ‘ SaiwsS: Sios!' ‘ ^ ^ “ ' 

gum by allTraaVtraa.^'^Acio^dW though rendered 

>s Balsamodendron and Bddrud the^corruntioifrf (Unlu ffua/^al) 

^"Serg)vingthed-ttLt“r^^^^^^^ ' 

A1 Birdni) Vnot paS ari e thfdilC^^ 1^02 h'achau’s Text of 

farsaUs. ^ the places that follow in journevs or 

'* Abu Ahdallah Muhammad A1 Idn'i aiSIve (T?r 
from the royal family of the Idrisia’S that pp ! ^ Morocco and descended 

of Sicily, where and ^t whost Se hfwt ?• *’'® <=°«rt of Roger IL 

Seeker’s Deligh^ ElUot’s History ofln^*! 74 “■ 

tiou rog^mg Sindh and Western India ’k ® ®Booial informa- 

(4,®. 892- 899), whose knowledgeif Sinklnd governor of Klrar-Trsdn 

4k Hitv unusually complete 

• Elliot’s.History of India, I. 70. S, I. 79. 
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Mamlial (Anbilwara). He spealss of Mamlial, Kambaja, Subira (pro- 
bably Surabara or Surat), Siudan, and Saimur as countries of Hind 
(India) toucbing upon Sindb.^ He describes Mamlial as-^ frontier town, 

^ numbered by some among tbe cities of Sindb, and lie classifies Aubkin, 

( Mand, Kulammali (Quilon),^ and Sindan (Sandbinin Kacbb) as maritime 
islands. Among tbe numerous towns of India are Mdmbal (Anbilw^ra),^ 
Kambdya (Cambay), Subara,- Asdwal (Abmeddb^d), Jandwal (Cbunval), 
Sindan, -Saimur, Jandur^ (Rdndir), Sandur (apparently a repetition of 
Bdndir), and Rtimala (perhaps tbe south Panjdb).^ He speaks of Kalbata. 
Augasbt, Nabrwara (Anbilw^ra), and Labawar (Labori Bandar) as in 
the desert^, of Kambaya. -Of the three Subara (Surabara or Surat), 
Sindan (tbe Tbana Sanjd-n), and Saimiir (Obeul), be says Saimur alone 
belongs to tbe Balbara, whose kingdom, be adds, is large, . well-peopled, ’ 
commercial, and fertile, Near Subdra (apparently Surabara)- be locates 
small islands which be styles Bara where, be adds, cocoanuts and tbe 
costus grow.^ East of Sindan j due to a confusion between Sandb^n in 
Kacbb and Sanj^n in Tbina, be places another, island bearing tbe same 
name as tbe port and under tbe same government as tbe .mainland, 
highly cultivated and producing tbe cocoa palm tbe bamboo and the cane. 
Five miles by sea from Kulammali lies another island called Mali, an 
elevated plateau, but not billy, and covered with vegetation. Tbe mention 
of tbe pepper vine suggests that Al^ Idrisi has wandered to tbe Malabar , 
Coast. In tbe eighth section of the second clime Al Idrisi places Bdrub 
(Broach), Saitdaptir. (apparently Goa), Tana (Tb^na), Kanddrina 
(Gandbar, north of Broach) j Jirbatan a town mentioned by Al Idrisi as 
tbe nearest in a voyage from Ceylon to the continent of India on that 
continent. It is described as a populous town on a river supplying rice 
and grain to Ceylon,^ Kalkayan, Luluwa, Kanja, and Samandirun, and 
in tbe interior Dulaka (Bbolka), Jaiiwdl (Cbunval or Yiramgam), and 
Nabrwdr (Anbilwara).^ Opposite tbe sea-port of Bdrub (Broach), Al 
Idrisi places an island called Mullan, producing large quantities of pepper. 
Al Idrisi desciibes tbe port of B^rub (Broach) as accessible to ships from 
China and Sindh. Tbe distance from Bd,rub to Saimur be puts at two 
days jQurney, and that between Barub and Nabrwara (Anbilwara) at 
eight days tbi’ougb a flat country travelled over in wheeled carriages 
‘ drawn by oxen, which be adds furnished tbebnly mod^ for tbe con- 
veyance also of merchandise. He Jocates the towns of Ddlaka and Hanawal 



^ Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 

^ The details of KnUmmali given by Al Kazwfni (Am. 1263 - 1275) seem to show it is 
Qiiilon on the Malabdr Coast, When a ruler died his successor was always chosen 
from China. 

® Elliot (I: .363-364) on the authority of Al Istakhri thinks that all the names Amhal, 
Fafmhal, Ivimhal, and Ma;mhal are faulty readings of Anhal (Anhil)wdra owing to irre- 
gularity in the position or absence of diacritical points; ^ ^ ^ 

^ This is probably Binder, a very natural Arab corruption. Instance Al Biriini’s 
Eanjhur, See page 507 note 11 and page 520, 

® Kumdla is mentioned at pages 14, 87, 92 and 93 volume I. of Elliot. It is first men- 
tioned {page 14) by Ibni Khurdddbab (a.d. 932) as one of the countries of Sindh. It is 
next mentioned by Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century according to* Elliot, L 74) as 
one of the places of the eighth section describing the coast of India, hut is mentioned 
along with Nahrwtra, Kandhdr, and Kalhata (B* At page 92 (Ditto) the same writer 
(Idrisi) says that Kalbata and Bdmdla are on the borders of tHb desert which separates 
Multdn from 8yista'n. Again at page 93 (Ditto) Idrisi gives the distance between Kalbata 
and Kumafla as a distance of three days. 

Elliot’s History of India, 1. 84. ^ Bir H. EUiot’s History of India, L 85. 

® Elliot, I. 90 - 93. ® Biliot’s History of India, I. 89. 
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lorJandwal (Olmnwal or JMlawar) witb Asdwal (Abmedabad) between 
'Bartib and Nabrw&*a. He represents all three of these towns to be 
centres of a considerable trade, and among their products mentions the 
bamboo and the cocoamit. Prom B^riih to Sandabur (that is Goa),, a 
commercial town with fine houses and rich bazdrs situated on a great gulf 
where ships cast anchor, the distance along the coast given by Ai Idrisiis 
fonr^-days. Al Kazwfni^ writing about the middle of the thhteenth century 
A.B. 1268-1275, blit mainly from information of thetenth centurynotes 
Saimur (Chenl) a city of Hind near the* confines of Sindh with its hand- 
some people of Turkish e;s:traction worshippers of fire .having theii* own 
, fire-temples. Al Kazwdni (A.n. 1230) dwells at length on the wonders 
of Somnath and its temple. He calls it a celebrated city of India situated 
on the shore of the sea and washed by its waves. Among • its wonders 
is Somnath, an idol hung in space resting on nothing. In Somnath he 
says Hindus assemble .by the ten. thousand at lunar eclipses, believing 
that the souls of men meet there after separation from the body and that 
at the will of the idol they are re-born into other animals. The two 
centuries, since its destruction by the idol-breaker of Ghaznah had restored 
Sonindth to its ancient prosperity. He. concludes his account of Somnath 
by telling how Mahmud ascertained that the chief idol was of ii*on and its 
canopy a loadstone and how by removing one of the walls the idol fell tq 
the ground. 

Regarding the rivers and streams of Gujardt the Arab writers are 
" almost completely silent. The first reference to rivers is* in Al Mastidi 
(a.b. 944) who in an oddly puzzled passage says “ Oh the Mrwi Sea 
(Cambay and Oheul)* great rivers run 6oni the south whilst all the 
rivers of the world except the Nile of the Egypt, the Mehrdn (Indus) 
of Sindh, and a few others flow from the north.’’ Al Birfim 
(a.d. 970-1030)' states that between the drainage areas of the Sarsnt and 
the Ganges is the valley of the river Narmaza^ which comes from the 
eastern mountains and flows south-west till it falls into the sea near 
Bahrtich about 180 miles (60 yqjmas) east of Somnath. Another river 
y the Sarsut (Sarasvati) he rightly describes as falling into the sea an 
arrowshot to the east of Somnath.^ ■ He further mentions the Tabi 
(Tapti) from the Vindu or Yindhya hills and the Tambra Barani or 
copperrcoloured, apparently also the Tapti, as coming from Malwa, In 
addition he refers to the M^hindri or MaM and the Sarusa apparently 

_ — — ^ ^ — ^ ■' 

* Zakariah Ibni Mtiliammad AI Kazwini, a native of Kazwin (Kashin) in Porsia, 
wrote his Asdr-ul-Bildd or “ fcjigns or Monuments of Countries'^ about a.h. 661 (a.d. VdQS) 
compiliQg it chiefly from the writings of Al Istakhri (a.d. 961) and Ibni Haukal (a.x>, 
976). He also frequently quotes MisAr bin Muhalhil, a traveller who (a.d. 942} visited 
India and China. Sir Henry Elliot's History of India, I. 94. 

2 Barhier Be Meynard's Text of Al Masudi's Les Prairies B'Or, I. 382. 

® Sir Henry*Elliot misreads Tamraz for Al Blruni's Arabic form of Narmam. He 
says : It comes from the city of Tamraz and the. eastern hills ) it has a south-easterly 
course till it falls into the sea near Bdhruch about 60 yojams to the east .of Somnath, 
The literal translation of the text of Al Biriini (see Sachaii's Al Blriini’s India, 130) is 
that given above. It is hard to believe that the accurate Al Biriini while in one place 
(sec Sachau’s Text, 99) giving the name of the Narbada faultlessly, should in another 
place fall into the error of tracing it from Tirmiz a city of Central Asia. A com- 
parison of Elliot's version vith the text sets the difficulty at rest. Compare Sir Henry 
Elliot's History of India, I* 49 and note 3 ditto and Dachau's Arabic Text of Al Biruni, 
330 chapter 25. . ’ 

^ Compare P^chau’s Al Birdni wij/h Br Henry Elliot, L 4% who is silent as to the 
distance^. — 
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Sarasyatx perPaps meant for tlie Sabarmati. Idilsi (a.i>. 1100) is the Appendix 't* 
only other Arab writer who names any of the"" Ghjarat. rivers. As tisnal 
he is confused, describing Dulka (Dholka) as standing, on the bank of a Befebencjes, 
river flowing into the sea which forms* an estuary or gulf on the east of a,d. 85X-1350. 
which stands the town of Bdruh (Broach).! 

The Arab writers record the following details of twenty-two leading 
towns': 

Anahalva'da (Amhal, PXmhal, Kamhau, KXmuhul, MImhuu, I^Tahl- Towns. 
WARA, I^ahrwXla). A1 Istakhri (h. 840 ; A,i).9t51) mentions Amhal Pamhal AnahaXvdda^ 
and Kamhal, Ibni Haukal (a^d; 976) Pamhal Kdmhal and K^mubal, and 
A1 Idrlsi(end of the eleventh century) Mimhtil. That these are perversions 
of one name and that this town stood oh the border of ‘ Hind ’ bFGujamt 
(in contradistinction* to Sindh) the" position given to each by the Ai*ab ,/ 
geographers^ places beyond question. ' -AJ, Istayni (a.d. 951) alone calls 
the place by the name of Amhal “which Ee mentions^ as one of the chief 
cities of ‘ Hind7 Later he gives the^'name of Fdmhal to a place forming 
the northern border of Hind ”, as all beyond it as far as Makran belongs 
to Sindh. Again a little later^ he desciibes K4mhal as a town eight ' 
days from Mansdrah and four days from Kambdya, thus making Kdmhal 
the first Gujardt town on the road :^om Mansdrah about seventy miles 
north of Haidar4b4d in Sindh to Gujarat, Ibni JEaukal (a,d. 968-976) 
in his Ashkdl-ul-Bilad gives Pdn^al in his text and KSiahal in his map^ 
and ^ain while 'referring to the desert between Makrdn and Pamhal as* 
the home of the Meds, he styles it- Kamhal. Once more he refers to 
Pdmhal as a strong and great city, containing a Jdm4 or AsserJbly , J 
Mosque ; a little latter*^ he calls it Kamuhul and places it eight days from 
Mansdrah and four from Kambdya. He afterwards contradicts himself 
by making Mansdrah two* days’ journey from ‘ Kdmuhul,’ but this is* an 
obvious erroi’.^ A1 Birdni (a,T). 970- 1039) notices Anhilwdra and does 
not recognize any other form.^ Ay drisi (end of the eleventh century) • 

adopts no form but Mamthal referring to it As one of the towns of the 
second cHmate^^ on the confines of a desei^t between Sindh and ‘‘ Hind ” " 

(India or>^ Gujardt) the home of the sheep-grazing and horse and camel- 
breeding Meds,i! as ^ place numbered by some among the cities • of Hini 
(Gujarat) by others as one of the cities of. Sindh situated at the extremity 
of the desert which stretches between Katnbdya, ^pebal, and Bdnia.!^ 
flAgain.he describes Mdmhal as a town Of moderate importance on the 
'• route “ from Sindh to India,” a place of little trade, producing small 
quantities of fruit but numerous flocks, nine days from Mansurah through, 

' Bania and five from Kambaya.^^ A1 Idrisi (quoting from tenth century i 



^ See AhmedAbAd Gazetteer, IT, 338 ; also Elliot’s History of India, I. 356 - 357. 

2 See Appendix Elliot’s History of India, I. 363. 

^ A1 Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27 • 

^ Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 

® Ibni Hankal in Elliot (Histoiy of India), I.*32 -3k 
® Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), L 34- 38* ♦ * ^ 

7 Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), L 39. 

® Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I* 40, 

® Al Bhiini in Elliot (History of India), I. 61 . 

Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 77. 

Al Idnsi in Elliot (History of India), L 79. 

^ BAnia seems to be a copyist’s error for BazAna or NArAyana. The distances 
agree and the fact that to this day the neighbourhood of Jaipur is noted for its flocks 
of sheep bears additional testimony to the correotness^of the supposition, 

Al Idrisi in Elliotts History* of India, X ,84. ^ 
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materials) also notices' Nahrw^ra as eight days’ journey from Baruh 
(Broach) across a flat country a place governed by a prince having the 
title of the Balhdra, a prince with numerous troops and elephants, a place 
frequented by large numbers of Musalni^ns who go there on business.^ 
It is remarkable that though Yanar5,ja (a,I), 720 - 780 ?) founded 
AnhilwAra as early as about A.p. 750 no Arab geographer refers to the 
capital undnr any of the many forms into which its name was twisted 
before A1 Istakhri in a,d. 951. At first Anhilw^ra may have been a 
small place but before the tenth century it ought to' have been large 
enough to attract the notice of Ibni Khurdadbah (A.d. 912) and A1 Mastldi 
(a.b. 915). In the eleventh century theMusalmAn historians of Mahmud’s 
reign are profuse in • their * references to AnhilwAra* According to 
Farishtah^ after the capture of AnhilwAra and the destruction of 
Somnath (h. 414 ; A.n. 1025) Mahmud was anxious to make Anhiiwara 
Ms capital especially as„it had xpines of gold^and as Singaldip (Ceylon) 
"" rich in rubies was one of its dependencies. Mahmud was dissuaded from 
the project by his ministers.^ But two mosques in the town of Pattan 
remain to show Mahmud’s fondness for the city. The next Muhammadan 
reference* to AnhilwAra is by Nflr-ud-din Muhammad U'fi, who Hved in the 
reign of Shams-ud'din Altamsh (a.d. 1211),^ In his Romance of History 
U'fi refers to Anhiiwara as the capital of that Jai Raj, who on receiving 
the complaint of a poor Musalman preacher of Cambay, whose mosque 
,the Hindus instigated the fire-worshippers of the place to destroy, left 
the capital alone on a fleet dromedary and returning after personal enquiry 
at Cambay summoned, the complainant and ordered the chief men of the 
> infidels to be punished and the Musalman mosque to be rebuilt at their 
expense.® 

The Jami-fil-Hikaydt of Muhammad U'fi alludes® to the defeat of Sultan 
Shah^b-ud-din or Muhammad bin Sam, usually styled Muhammad Ghori, 
at the hands of Mdlardja !!• of Anahilavdda in a.d. 11 78. And the Tajul 
Maasir^ describes how in a.d. 1297 the MusalmAns under Kutb-ud-din 
Aibak retrieved the honour of their arms by the defeat of Karan and his 
flight from AnMlwara. This account refers to GujarAt as ‘‘ a country 
full of rivers and a separate region of the world.” It also notices that 
""SuMn NAsir-ud-din Kabachah (a.d.1246-1266) deputed his general 
KhAskhan from Debal to attack NaMwala and that KhAskhan brought 
back many captives and much spoil. After the conquest . of Gujarat, in 
A.n. 1300 Sultan AM-ud-din Khilji despatched Ulughkhin (that is the 
Great Khan commonly styled Alfkhan) to destroy the idol-temple of 
Somnath. This was done and the largest idol was sent to AU-ud-din.^ 

Asa'wal. Abd Rihdn AIBirdni is the first (a.d, 970-1039) of Arab 
geographers to mention Asawal the site of Ahmedabad which he correctly 


^ A1 Idrisi in Elliotts History of India, L 9. The Balhtos or RAshtrakdtas lost their 
power in A.i>. 974. The only explanation of Idrisfs (a.d* 1100) Balhtos at AnhilWtlra 
is that Idrisi is quoting from A1 Birdni a.d. 950, 

® Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, I. 57, ’ 

® Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, IV. 48. The Banzat-ns-Safa 
states that it was at SomnAth the Ghaznavide wanted to fix his capital (IV* 42 Persian 
Text, Lakhnau Edition), Anahilav5,da seems more likely. 

< Sir Henry Elliot's History of India,JI. 155. 

5 The J4mi-fiLHik4yAt in ElHot (History of India), II. 162. 

® ElHoris History of India, 11. 200. 

7 Elliot’s History of India, II, 229-30, 

® Sir Henry Elliot's History of India^ III, 7^1. 
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places two days joumey froin Oambayd The next notice is along with 
Kliabirun (probably Kavi on the left mouth of the Mahi) and near Hanawal 
or Janciwal, apparently Ohunviil or Viramgam, by A1 Idrisi (end of the 
; eleventh cei^tury) as a town, populous, commercial, rich, industrious, and 

; productive of useful articles.^ He likens As^wal “ both in size and 

: condition’* to Dhulaka both being places of good trade.? In the early 

; fourteenth century (a.u. 1325) Zid-ud- din Barni refers to Asawal as 

the place where Sultan Muhammad Tughlak (A.D. 1325 -1351) had to pass 
; a month in the height of the rains owing to the evil condition to which his 
horses were reduced in marching and countermarching in pursuit of the 
rebel Taghi. In the beginning of the .fifteenth century (a.o. 1403-4) the 
Tarikh-i- Mubarak Shahi 'notices Asjiwal as the place where T4tarkh4n the 
son of Zafarkhan had Basely seized and confined his own father.^ The 
; Mir4t-i~Sikandari also speaks^ of Asawal (a.o. 1403) but with the more 

^ . courtly remark that it was the place where Zafarkhin the grandfather of 

i Sultan Ahmad the founder of Ahmed'aba'd, rethed- into piivate life after 

placing his son Tdtarkhan on the throne.^ The Mirat-i-Sikandari states 
; that the city of Ahmedabad was built^ in the immediate vicinity of Asaw^aL. 
The present village of Asarwa is, under a slightly changed name, probably 
what remains of the old town. 

Barda. See YALABHi. 

Broach (BXhro'j, BIru'h, BIrit's) is one of the places first attacked 
by the Muslim Arabs. In the fifteenth year of the Hijrahr (a.d. 636) the 
Khalifah Umar appointed Usin4n son of Abdul Asi to Bahrein. Usman 
sent Hakam to Bahrein and Hakam despatched a fleet to Bar^iiz (or 
Broach) .s A1 Biladuri (a.d. 89*2-93) speaks of Junnaid the son of Abdur 
Rahman A1 Murri on his appointment to the frontier of Sindh in the 
Khilafat of Hishdm bin Abdal Malik (a.d, 724^ 748) sending an expedi- 
tion by land against Barus (Broach) . and overrunning Jurz^ 

(Gujarat). Ibni Khurdadbah (a,d. 912) enumerates Bariih among the 
countries of Sindh, Broach is next .noticed by A1 Biruni (a,d, 970- 
1039) as standing near the estuary of the river Narbada, as 120 miles j 
parasangs) from Uebal, and as being with Rahanjur (Rander) the 
capital of Lardes. In describing the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the . 

Indian Ocean A1 Masiidi (a. c, 915-944) speaks of Broach as Barns 

adding from which come the famous lance shafts called Bdrusi.'^'^ A1 
Idrisi (a.d, 1100) mentions Baruh as a large town w^ell-buiit of brick 
and plaster, the inhabitants rich, engaged in trade and ready" to enter 
^ upon speculations and distant expeditions",- a port for vessels coming from 

I ' . China and Sindh, being two days’ journey from .Sairnur (Cheul) afid 

^ eight days from Nahrwara Anhilwara Pattan. In the fourteenth centuiy 
’ (a.d. 1325) Broach is described as in the flames of the insurrection 

I 

’ Sachau’s Text, 102. ^ A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

3 ^][ Idrisi in Elliot (History. of India), I. 88. ^ Elliotts History of India, III. 260. 

f ® Bayley’s Gujardt, 81. ® Elliot's History of India, IV. 39 ; History of Gnjardt, 81. 

I . ^ Ba*yley*s Gujardt, ^0. ® Al Bildduri (i.n, 892) in Elliot's History of India, 1. 116. 

‘ ^A1 Bildduri (A.n. 892) in Elliotts History of India, I, 326. Details of this far- 

stretching affliction of Sindh, Kachh, the Chdvadds, Ohitor, Bhinmdl, and Ujjain are 
given above, History 109. 

Ibni Kburdddbah in Elliot (History of India), 1. 14. 

: Al Biruni in Elliot (History of India, I. 49 - 60), and Sachau's Arabic Text, 100. 

Barbier DeMeynard’s AraMc Text of Les Prairies B’Or, I, 239, 

Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 
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caused by tbe foreign miirs or nobles of the bot-teinpered and impolitic 
Mubammad bin Tughlak (a.d. 1825-1351) wbo visited it in person to quell 
tbeir revolt. Zianddin Barni the famous annalist of bis reign and tbe 
author of tbe Tarikb-i-FirU!s Sbabi speaks of bis deputation to Broacb 
by Malik Kabir tbe future Sultan Firiiz Sbab with a letter to .tbe 
Sultam^. 

Cambay (Kambaya, KambXyat, Kamrayah, Khambait.) According 
.to A1 Istakbri (a.d. 951) Kambaya formed tbe north boundary of tbe land 
of tbe Balb^ras.^ A1 Istakbri describes it as four days from Kcimbal 
(Anbifwfe) sixteen miles (4 farsangs) from tbe sea and four days 
^ from Surabaya probably Suiubara or tbe moiitb of’ tbe Tapti a term 
wbicb is still in use.^ A1 Masudi (a.t). 9.15) in speaking*^ of tbe ebb and 
flow of tbe ocean mentions Kambiiya. He notices that Kambaya 
was famous in Baghdad, as it still is famous in Gujarat, for its slices. 
These shoes, be says, were made iu ESmbaya and the -towns about it 
.. like Sinddn (Sanjan in Tbdua) and Sufdrab (Supcira). He notices that 
when be,,, visited Kamb%ain H. BOB (a.d. 913-14) tbe city w^as ruled by a 
V ' 'Brahman of tbe name of Mnia, on behalf of tbe Balbara, lord of M4nkir 
(M^lkbet). He states that this Bania was kind to and held friendly 
'discussions with stranger Musalmans and people of other faiths. He 
gives a pleasing picture of Cambay, on a gulf far broader than tbe 
estuaries of tbe Nile, tbe Euphrates, or tbe Tigris whose shores were 
covered with villages, estates, and gardens w^ooded and stocked with 
palm and date groves full of peacocks parrots and otbei* Indian birds. 
Between Kambdya and the sea from -which this gulf .branches was two 
days’ journey. When, says A1 Masddi, the waters ebb from the gulf 
stretches of sands come to view. One day I saw a dog on one of these 
desert-like stretches of sand. Tbe tide began to pour up tbe gulf and tbe 
dog bearing it ran for bis life to tbe shore, but tbe rush was too rapid, Tbe • 
waters overtook and drowned him A1 Masudi speaks of an emerald known 
as tbe Makkan emerald being carried from Kambaya by Aden to Makkab 
where it found a market.^ Ibni Haukal (a.d. ’968-996) names Kambdya* 
among the cities of Hind.® In his time there were Jdmd or assembly 
mosques in Kambdya, where the precepts of Islam were openly taught. 
Among the productions of Kambaya be gives mangoes cocoannts lemons 
and rice in great plenty and some honey but no dafce trees.^ He makes 
'Kambdya four miles (one farasang) from tbe sea an d^ four (that is four 
days’ journey) from Sahara apparently Surabara that is S urat. The distance 
to Kdinuhul or Anbilwdra by some mistake us shown as four far^tmgii 
instead of four days’ journey.® A1 Biriini (a.d. 970-1031) places Kambaya 
wRbin the large country of Gujarat (120 miles)® {30 far sakhs) from Dobal 
(Karachi). He says the men of Kambaya receive tribute from the 
• chiefs of the island of Kis or Kish (probably Kicb-Makrcin).^® A1 Idrisi 
(a.d. 1100) places Kambaya with other Gujarat cities in the second 


^ Elliot’s History of Intlia, III. 256 - 2C0. 

^ A1 Isfcakhri in Elliot (History of India), T, 27. 

^ M Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I, 30, 

^ Prairies D’Or (Barbier BeMeynard’s Arabic Text), I. 253-641 
* Prairies D’Or (Arabic Text), III. 47, 

® Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I, 34. 

7 Ibni Haukal in Elliot (Histoiy orindia), I. 38. 

®Ibni Haukal in ElHot (History of India), I. 39. 

SRasbld-ud-dln from A1 Biriini in Elliot’s History of India, I. 66 and Sachaii’s Arabic 
Text, chapter 18 pages 99-102» 

*®Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 67« 
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climate.i He says it is a pretty ajid well known naval station, second 
among tlie towns ‘of Gfiijarat.^ It stands at the enS. of a bay three miles 
from tbe sea ^vhere vessels can enter and cast anchor. It is well supplied 
with water and has a fine fortress built by the Government to prevent 
- the inroads of the pirates of Kish (Makran). From Kambaya to the island 
I ■ of Aubkin (Piram) is two and a half days* sail and from Anbkin toDebal 
(or Karachi) two days more. The country is fertile in wheat and rice 
and its mountains .yield the bamboo. Its inhabitants, are idolaters. In 
^ bk Tazjiyat’iil-Amsdr, Abdullah Wassaf ^ in A.p. 1300 (h. 699) writes * 

“ Gujarit which is commonly called Kambi.yat contains 70,000 villages 
i and towns all populous and the people abounding in wealth and luxuries. 

; In the couz'se of the four seasons seventy different species of beautiful 

[ flowers bloom. The purity of the air is so great that the* picture of an 

! animal drawn with the pen is lifelike. Many plants and herbs grow wild* 

j Even in winter the gfonnd is full of tulips (poppies). The air is healthy, 

the climate a perpetual spring. The moisture of the dew of itself suffices 
for the cold season crops. Then comes the summer harvest wffiich is 
dependent on the rain. The. vineyards bring forth blue grapes twice a 
jear.’* 

The trade in horses from the Persian isles and coast and from Katif, 
Lahsa, Bahrein, and Hurmuz was so great that during the reign of 
Atabak Abu Bakr^ (a.d. 1154-1189) horses worth 2, 20, ODD 

dinars^ (Rs. 1,10,00,000) w’ere imported into Cambay and the ports off 
Malabar. These enormous sums were not paid out of .the government' 

I treasuries but from the endowments of Hindu temples and from taxes on 
the courtezans attached to them. The same" author mentions the con- 
quest® of Gujarat aud the plunder bf Kamb^yat by Malik Muiz-znd-dm 
(called by Farishtah Alf aijd by Barni IJ^lugh meaning the great Khan.) 

♦ The Tankh-i-Firuz Shdhi stages that Nasrat Khan and not "Ulugh Khan 
took and plundered Cambay and notices that in Cambay Nasrat Khan 
purchased Kafur Hazar Dmari (the thousand Diinir Kafur), the future 
I favourite minister and famous general .of Ala-ud-din. About fifty years 

I later the hot-headed Muhammad bin Tughlak (a.d. 1325-1351) was in ^ 

I ^ Cambay quelling an insurrection and collecting the arrears of Cambay 
I revenue.'^ 


^ Sir Henry Elliotts History of India, I. 77. 

- Sir Henry EilioPs History oT India, I. 84. ® Tazjiyat-tLl-Amsar in Elliot, III. S2. 

^ SaMi's patron mentioned by laim in Ids Garden of Eoses. 

"The word dUidr is from the Latin denarim (a silver, c'oin worth 10 oz. of brass) 
tbmigh the Greek brjvapvou. It is a Kur4anic word, the ancient Arabic equivalent 
being- mithhdU The dinAr sequin or ducat varied in value in different times. 

In Abu Hanifalds (the greatest of tbgfour Sunni Jurisconsults’) time (A.D, 740) its value 
ranged from 10 to 12 dirhams. Then from 20 to 25 dirhams or drachmas. As a weight 
it represented a drachma and a half. Though generally fluctuating, its value may bo 
assessed at 9s. or 10 francs to half a sovereign. For an elaborate article on tbe ,DinaJr 
see Yule’s Cathay, II, 4S9 ; Burton’s Alf Leilah, I. 32, The word Dirham is used in 
Arabic in the sense of “silver” (vulg, siller) the Greek bpa^fir} and the drachuma 
of Plautus. This silver piece was 9|d, and as a weight 66 J grains. Sir Henry Elliot does 
not speak more at length of the dinar and the dirham than to say (History of India, 
I, 461) that they were introduced in Sindh in the reign of Abdul Malik (a.d. 686) and 
Elliot, VIII.Sl) that the dindr was a Riim and thoi dirham a Persian coin. The value of 
the dinar in modem Indian currency may be said to be Rs, 6 and that of the dirham 
nearly annas 4, 

‘^Wasseff gives the date of this event as A. o, 1208, "but the Tdrikh-i-Aldi of Amfr 
Khusrao places it at A.c. 1300. See Elliot’s liisfcbry of Jndia, III. 43 and 74, 

7 Elliot’s History of India, III, 256-57. 
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Cheul (Saimu'r). ^ A1 Masiddi (a.c>. 943) is the first Arab geographer 
to mention SamurJ^ * He says ; On the coast as in Saimiir Snbara and 
T4na the language is spoken. In describing Sairaur A1 Alasndi 

states^ that at the time of bis yisit (h. 304 ; a.d. 914) the ruler on behalf 
of the Balhdra was J^njha (this is the fifth Silahiira A.i>, 916). Nearly 
ten thousand Musalmdns were settled in Saimiir including some (called 
Bay^sirah) born in the land of Arab parents and others from Sirdf and 
JPersian Gulf, Basrah, Baghdad, and other towns. A certain Mdsa bin 
Is“hdk was -appointed Bats or ruler® by the Balhara or Yalabhi, that is 
the reigning Kdshtrakuta Indi'a NityaltLyarsha to adjudicate Muhammadan 
disputes according to Musalman law and customs. He descinbes^ at 
length the ceremony of self-destruction by a Besar^ youth (a Hindu by 
religion) to gain a better state in his future life, his scalping himself and 
putting -fire on his head, his cutting out a piece of his heart, and sending 
it to a friend as a souvenir. 

■ A1 Istdkhri (a*i>. 951) mentions Saimiir as otoe of the cities of Hind, 
makes it the southern end^ of the Balhara kingdom with Kambaya as 
.the northern,®^ and places it at a distance of five days from Sindan 
(the Thana Sanjan) and fifteen days from or Ceylon J Ibni 
Haukal (a.u. 968) notices Saimur as one of the cities of Hind known to 
him and mentions the sea of Bars (or the Indian' Ocean) as stretching 
from Saimur on the east to Tiz or Makr^n ® He states^ that the country 
between Saimur and Tamhal (Anhilaw^ra) belongs to Hind. He makes^^ 
the distance between Sub^ira (probably Surabdra or Swat), Sin dan, and 
Saimur five days each and between Saimur and Sarandib (Ceylon) fifteen 
days. A1 Birfini (a.d. 1020) says Then you enter the land of Ldrdn 
in which is Saim-fir also called Jmmnr of Chaimm\'^ A1 Idrisi (end of 
the eleventh century) mentions Saimhr as ona of the towns of the second 
climated 2 He describes it as large and well-built, five days from Sinddn 
^.aud among its products notes cocoanut trees in abundance, henna 
‘ (Lawsonia inermis), and on its mountains many aromatic plant sd® His 
‘remark that Saimur formed a part of the vast, fertile, well-peopled and 
■ commercial kingdom of the Balhdrds must be taken from the work of 
Al-Jauhari (a.d* 950).. 

- A1 Kazwini (a.d* 1236) quoting Misdar bin Muhalhil (a.d. 942) describes 
Saimur as one of the cities of Hind near the confines of Sind,^*^ whose 
people born of Turkish, and Indian parents are very beautiful. It was 
a fiourishing trade, centre with a mixed popjilation of Jews, Birewor- 


2 A1 Masddi in Elliot (History of India), 1. 24.* 2 pj-airies H'Or, TL 85. 

® He was* called a Hairam or Hairamali in tke language of the country. ^ A1 
Murdj Arabic Text Cairo Edition, 31* 66* ^ 

* A1 Masudi's Muruj Arabic Text Cairo Edition *IJ, 66*67. 

One born in India .of an Arab father and an Indian mother probably from the 
Gnjardti word Adh-lesra meaning mixed blood. This seems the origin of the Bais 
Eaj put. The performer in the case in tbe text was a Hindu. A1 Masi'idi'(AIuruj Arabic 
Text II. 57 Cairo Edition) says that the singular of BavAsirah is Besar. 

® A1 Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), L 27. 

^ AI Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 
s Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 33-34. 

® Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 38, 

Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I* 38. , 

Al Birdrii Saeban's Arabic Text, J02 ; Elliot^s History of India, I. 30. 06* 

Al Idn'si in Elliot (History of India), I. 77. 

Al Idrfsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 77, 85* 

Al Ka7Avmi in Elliot (History of India), I, 97* 
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Bliippers, Cliristians, and Mnsalmans.^ TRe mercliandige o£ tlie Tni’ks 
(probably of the Indo- Afghan frontier) was conveyed thitber and tbe 
best of aloes were exported and called Saimuri after its name. Tbe temple 
of Saimur was on an eminence with idols of turquoiso and haidjadah or 
ruby. In tbe city . were many mosqnes cburcbes synagogues and fire- 
temples* 

pRolka (Du'Lx\ka), A1 Idrisi (end of tbe eleventh century) places 
Dulaka and another town be calls Handwal that is Obnnwal or Jnnawal 
perhaps Jbilawd.r between Bartib (Broach) and Nabrwdra. He describes 
Dulaka as on tbe banks of a river (tbe Sdbarmati) which flows into tbe 
sea, which forms an estnaiy or gnlf on tbe west (east) of which stands tbe 
town of Biinib. Both these towns, be adds, stand at tbe foot of a chain 
of mountains which lie to tbe north and which are called Undaran 
apparently Vindhya. The hana (bambop) grows here as well as a few 
cocoannt trees. ** 

Goa. See SinbIbur. 

Gondal (Kondal).. Zid-nd-din Barni in his Tdrikh-i-Fimz Shahi 
states'^’ that Sultan Muhammad Tughlak spent (a.b* 1349) his third rainy 
season in Gujarat in Kondal (Gondal), Here the Sultan assembled his 
forces before starting on his fatal march to Sindh.* 

Kacllll. *iiAl Biriini (a.b, 970 - 1031) is the pnly Arab writer w-ho refers 
to Kachh. He calls Kachh'^ with Somndth the head-quarters of the 
country of the Bawarij'or Medh pirates. Speaking of the Indus he 
notices ^ that one -of its branches -which reaches the borders of Kachh is 
known as Sind Sagar. In a third passage he refers^ to Kachh as the 
land of the or balsamodendron and of hddrud or bezoai*. It was*^ 
twenty-fonr miles (6 far sang s) from Debal (Karachi). According to the 
Tarikh-i-Madsiim^ ^ when (a.b. 1069) the sovereignty of Sindh passed from 
the descendants of Mahmud of Ghazni to the Sumras, Singhar, the grand- 
son of Snmra (a.d. 1069)^ extended| his sway from Kachh to Kasarpilr^ 
near Sindh Haidarabad and Khafif the son of Singhar consolidated his 
power and made Kachh a Sumra dependency.^^ Duda the grandson of 
Khafif quelled a threatoed Sumra rising by proceeding to Kachh and 
chastising the Sammas.^^ On the fall of the Sumras the Chaiiras became 
* masters of Kachh from whose hands the country passed to those of the 
Sammas. Ground down under the iron sway of the Sumras a number 
of Sammas fled from Sindh and entered Kachh where they were kindly^ 
received by the Ohauras who gave them land to cultivate. After acquaint- 
ing themselves with the country and the resources of its rulers the 
Samma immigrants who seem to have increased in numbers and strength- 
ened themselves by union, obtained, possession by stratagem hut not 
without heroism of the chief fortress of Kachh .^2 fo^t now in ruins 


* Though A1 Kazwini wrote in the thirteenth century, he derives* his information of 
India from Misaar bin Mnhalhil, who visited India about A.B. 942. Elliot (History of 
India), I. 94. 

^ Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

3 TArikh-i-Eiruz Sh^hi by ZiA Barni (Elliot's History of India), III. 204-65. 

4 Bashid-ud"dln (a.b. 1310) from Al Birdni in Elliot’s History of India, I. 65* 

3 Eashid-ud-din (a.d. 3310) from Al Biriini in Elliofc's History of India, I. 49. 

6 Rasbid-ud-din (a.d. 1310) from Al Biriini in Elliot’s History of India, I. 66. 
y Written A.D. 1600 (Elliot, L 233). » Tankh-i-MaAsumi in Elliot, I. 16. 

9 Tubfatul Kircim in Elliot, I. 344. Tarikh-i-MaAsumi in Elliot, I. 217. 

T4rikh-i-MaAsumi in Elliot, I. 218. 

*2 Tdrikh-i-.Tdhiri (Elliot's History of India), L 267-68. 
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wastbefort of Guntri.i Tb© Tarikb-i-Taliiri states that up to tlie time 
tbe bistorj was -writteuXA-D.. 1621)2 tbe country was in tbe possession of 
tbe Sammas, botb tbe Rdis Bbara and Jdm Sibta of great and little 
Kacbb in bis time being of Samma descent. 

Kaira (Kauua). One mention of Karra apparently Kaira or Kbeda 
occurs in Ziduddin BarniV^ account of Mubammad Tiigblak’s (A,r>. 132o) 
pursuit of bis rebellious Gujarat noble Tagbi. He speaks of Mubammad’s, 
detention for a montb at Asdwal during tbe rains and bis overtcikiiig 
and dispersing TOgbi’s forces at Karra. From Karra tbe rebels fled in 
disorder to Nabrwto (Anbilwdra). Several of Tagbi’s supporters 
sought and were I’efused sbelter by tbe Rana of Mfindal tbat is Patri 
near Yiramgdm. * 

Ka'biru'n, A1 Idrisi (end of tbe eleventb century) mentions Kabiriln 
and Asdwal as towns of the same ‘ section ' botb of tbem populous, com- 
mercial, ricb, and producing nseful articles. He adds tbat at tbe time 
/ be wrote tbe Musalmans bad made tbeir way into tbe^rea^er portion of 
^ these countries aid conquered 'them. Kdbirun like the Akabarou of 
tbe Periplus (a.d. 240) is perhaps a town on the K4yeri river in south 
Gujarat. 

Kambay. See Cambay. 

Kanauj. A1 klasildi^ (a.d. 956) is tbe first Arab traveller who gives 
an account of Kananj. He says: ^ Tbe kingdom of tbe Bauiira king 
of Kanauj extends about a hundred and twenty square parasangs of 
^ Sindh, each parasang being equal to eight miles of this country. This 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of tbe world. Each of 
tbem numbers 700, OuO or 9hU,000. The army of tbe north wars against 
tbe prince of Multan and with bfs Musalman subjects on tbe frontier. 
Tbe army of tbe south ‘fights against tbe Balbara king^ of Mankfr. Tbe 
I other two armies march to meet enemies in every direction. Ibni Haukal 
' (a.b. 968-976) says® that from the sea of Pars to the country of Kananj 
I is three months journey. Rasbfd-ud-dfn from AlBirdni (a.d. '970 - 1089) 
places’^ Kanauj south of the Himalayas and states^ tbat tbe Jamna falls 
into tbe Ganga below Kanauj which is situated on the west of tjie 
river (Ganga). The chief portion of Hind included in tbe second 
climate ” is called tbe central land or Madhya Desb. He adds tbat tbe 
Persians call it Kanauj. It was tbe capital of tbe great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. He praises tbe former magnificence of Kanauj, 
•which be says being now deserted by its ruler has Mien into neglect and 
ruin, and the city of Bari, three days’ journey from Kanauj on the eastern 



1 Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal for February 1838, 102. 

2 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, L 268. 

3 T^rikb-i-Firuz Sh^hi in Elliot, 11. 260. 

^ In bis Arabic Text of tbe MurAj (Prairies D^Or, Cairo Edition) A1 Masiidi writes 
tbe name of tbe Kanauj king as Earwarah. (If the A’ stands for P and the w for w, as 
is q[nite possible in Arab writing, then this can be Parmirah the Arab plural for Farniur.) 
At volume T. page 240 the word Earwarah is twice used. Once : “ And the king of 
Kanauj, of the kings of Sindh (India) is Earwarah.'" Again at the same page (21 0) : 
“ And Earwarah he who is king of Kanauj is opposed to Balhara." Then afc page 241 : 
Earwarah is again used in the beginning of the account quoted by Elliot in I. 23. 

s Elliot's History of India, I. 23. In the Cairo Edition of the Arabic Text of A1 
Masudi’s Muruj (Prairies B'Or) vol. I. page 241 is the original of this account. 

8 ^ of lodia, I. 43. 

® Elba's History of India, I. 49. 
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side of the Ganges being now the capital. Kananj was celebrated for its 
descendants of the Pandayas as Mahnra (Mathra) is on account of Bds 
Dev (Eiishna) . ^ A.l Idrisi, end of the eleventh century, speaks*- of Kanauj 
in Gonnection with a river port town of the name of Samanddr a large 
town, commercial and rich, where there are large profits to be made and 
which is dependent’’ on the rule of the Kanauj king. Samandar, he 
says, stands on a river coming fripi Kashmir. To the north of Samandar 
at seven days is, he says, the city of Inner Kashmir under the rule of 
Kanauj . The Oh^ch Namah (an Arabic history of great antiquity written 
before A.l). 753, translated into Persian in the time of Sultdn Ndsiruddm 
Kab^chah) (a.d, 1216) says^ that when Ohiich (A.r>. 631-670) advanced 
against Akham Lohana of Brahman4bdd that the Lohana wrote to ask 
the help of the king of Hindustan,” that is Kanauj, at that time Satb^n 
son of Rasal, but that Akham died before his answer came. 

Eol. Ibni Khurdadbah (a.d. 912) has Kol seventy-two miles (IB 
sahhs) from Sanjan in Kachh,^ And the Taj-ul-Maasir^ relates how in 
A.D. 1194 Kutbuddin advanced to Kol and took the fort. 

Malkhot (Ma^nMr), A1 Masndi (a.d. 943) is the first Arab writer to 
mention Mdnhir that is Manyakheta now Malkhet about sixty miles south- 
east of Sholapur. In relating the extinction of the great .Brahma-bora 
"dynasty of India A1 Masudi states'^ that at the time the city of Mankfr, 
the great, centre of India, submitted to the kings called the Balhwras 
wrho in his time were still ruling at Mankir.^ 

A1 Masudi correctly describes the position of Malkhet as eighty Sindh 
or eight-mile farsahhs that is six hundred and forty miles from the sea 
in a mountainous country. Again he notices that the language spoken in 
Man^ir w^as Kirij’-a,^ called from Karah or Kanara the district where it was 
spofiin. The cmTent coin was the Ta'rtariyeh dirham (each weighing a 
dirham and a half )S on which was impressed the date of the ruler’s reign. 
He describes the country of the Balharas as stretching from the Kamkar 
(or Konkan) in the south or south-west north to the frontiers of the king 
of J uzr (GujaiAt), ‘ ' a monarch rich in men horses and camels.’ ’ A1 Istakhri 
(a*d. 951) describes M^kir as the dwelling of the wide-ruling Balhdra.. 
Ibni Haukal (a.d. 968-976) repeats almost to the letter the information 
given by A1 Istakhri, The destruction of Malkhet (M^nya Kheta) by 
the w^estern Chalnkya king Tailappa in a.d. 972 explains why none of 
* the writers after ibni Hankal mentions Minkir. 


^ Elliot, I. 90. ® 'Elliot’s History of India, I. 147. 

3 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 15. ^ 

Taj-ul-Maiisir in Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, II. 222. * After staying 

some time at Hehli he (Kutb-ud-dm} marched in A. n. 1194 (h, 590) towards Kol and 
Baniras passing the Jumna which from its -exceeding purity resembled a mirror.’ Jt 
would seem to place Kol near Ban^ras. 

^ A1 Mastidi’s Prairies H’Or (Arabic Text), 1. 162. 

® A1 MasMi in Elliot (History of India), I, 39, 20, 21 and Prairies D’Or, I. 1 78. 

7 A1 Masddi Arabic Text Prairies D’Or, (I. 381) j A1 Masddi in Elliot (History of 
India), I. 24. 

s That is an Arab dirhem and a half. Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), 

■ I. 27. These Tdrtariyya dirhems are mentioned by almost all Arab writers. ’ Al 

■ Idnsi says they were current in Manshrah in Sindh and in the Malay archipelago, bee 

Elliot, I. 3 note 4. According to 8v,laiman (a. 0.851) the Tartariya dirham wmghed ‘‘ a 
dirhemandahalf of the coinage offheMng.” Elliot, 1.3. Al Masudi (Prairies D’Or, 
I. 382) calls these Tatiriyyah” dirhams, giving them the same weight as that given by 
8ulawia!)i to the Tdrtariyab dirhams. Ibni Mauisal calls it the Titari dirhem and 
makes its weight eq[ual to “ a dirham and a third ” (Elliot, I. 85). H 
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Ma'ndaL Ibni Klmrdddbali . (a.d. 912) enumerates Mandal (in 
Viramgam) with Eumla,^ Kuli, and Barnh as countries of Sindh. During 
the Khilafat of Hisham the son of Abdul Malik (a.d. 724-748) Junnaid 
son of Abdur Rahman-al-Murrx was appointed to the frontier of Sindh* 
According to Al Biladuri (a.d. 892) Junnaid sent, his officers to 
Mandal,^ Dahnaj perhaps Kamlej, and Bahrils (Broach). 

Na'ra'iia. In his Indica Al Biruni (jId. 970-1081) notices Narana near 
Jaipur , as the ancient capital of Gujarat. He says that its correct 
name is Bazdnah but that “it is known to our peoide (the Arabs) as 
HarAin.'’ He places it eighty miles (20 farsahhs) south-west of Kanauj, 
and adds that when it was destroyed the inhabitants removed to and 
founded another city.^ Abd Rihan makes N4rana the starting point of 
three itineraries to the south the south-west and the -west. Al Biruni’s 
details suffice to place this centre in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Jaipdr and to identify it with Hardy an the capital of Bairat of Matsya 
which according to Farishtah^ Mahmud of Ghazni took in a.d. 1022 
(H. 412). 

Ra'nder (Rahator ob Rahanjub). AlBfrdni (a.d. 1031) gives® 
R'dhanjtir and Bahrdj (Broach) as the capitals of L^.r Desh or south 
""Gujarat. Elliot (Hote 8. 1. 61) writes the word Damanhur or Dahanhtir 
but the reading given by Sachau in his Arabic text of Al Birdni (page 
100 chapter 18) is plainly Eahanjur (j^^ j) and the. place intended is 
without doubt Eander on the -right hank qf the Tdpti opposite Surat. In 
his list of Indian towns Al Idifsi (end of the’eleventh century) seems-to 
refer® to it under the forms Janddr and Sandur. 

Sanja'n (Sindan). Jhe’ two Sanjdns, one in Kachh the other in 
Thdna, complicate the references to Sindan. . Sindan in Kachh w^ one 
of the earliest gains of Islam in India. Al ‘Biladuri (a.d. 892) speaks 
of Fazl, the son of Mdhdn, in -the reign of the greatest of the Ahbasi 
Khalifahs Al-Mdmdn (a.d. 818-838), taking Sinddn and sending Al 
Mdmiin the rare present of “ an elephant and the longest and largest safj or 
teban or teak spar ever seen Fazl built an assembly mosque that was 
spared by the Hindus on* their recapture of the l^wn. . Ibni Khnrdadbah 
(a.d. 912) includes this Kachh Sinddn with Broach and other places in 
Gujarat among the cities of Sindh. In his itinerary starting from 
Bakkar, he places Sindan seventy-two miles® (18 farsakhs) from KoL 
. Al Masildi (a.d, 915-944) states that Indian emeralds from (the Kachh) 
Sindan and the neighbourhood of Kambayat (Cambay) approached 
those of thq first water in the intensity of their . green and in brilliance. 
As they found a market in Makkah they were called Makkan efheralds.^ 
Al Istakhri (a.d. 951) under cities of Hind places the Konkan Sindan 
five days from Suraho^ijq, (Surabara or Surat) and as many from Saimur^^ 


1 Ktimlali is rauma salt land. There is a Rtim near Karur about sixty miles south- 
east of Multiln. Al Idn'si (A.D. 1135) lias a BumAlah three days from Kalbata tho 
salt rarge. Elliot, I, 92, 

2 Probably OkhAmandah See Appendix vol, I. page 390 Elliot’s History of India. 

3 Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birtni’s Indica, 99. 

^ Persian Text Bombay Edition of 1832, 1, 53. 

^ Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Biruni, 100, ® Elliot’s History of India, I. 84, 

7 Al BilAduri in Elliot (Histpiy of India), I. 129, The word saj in the Arabic text 
means besides a teak-spar (which seems to be #n improbable present to be sent to a 
Khalif Ah), a large black or green turban or sash. 

® Ibni KhurdAdhha in Elliot (History of India), I. 14 and 15, 

® D^Ieynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, III. 47-48. 

Aflstakhii in Elliot (History of India), I, 27 and SO. 
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(Ohewal). Ibni Haukal (a.D. 968) mentions (tbe Kaclih) Sindan among* Appendix T. 

th.e cities of Hind, wHoH have a large Mnsalrndn population and a Jam<i . — ‘ 

Masjid i or assembly mosqne. A1 Biriini (k.T>. 97.0 - 1031)2 in bis itinerary 

from Debal in Sindb places tbe Kokan 200 miles (50 fttrscoklis) from a, n. 851 - 1350. 

tbat port and between Broacb and Snpara. At the end of tbe eleventh 

century probably the Kachh Sindan was a large commercial town inch 

both in exports and imports with an intelligent and warlike, indnstrions, 

and rich population. A1 Idrisi gives the situation of the Konkan Sinddn 

as a mile and a half from the s*ea and fiye ' days from Saimtir (Oheval).^ 

Apparently Ahul Fida"^ (a.d, 1324) confused Sinddn with Sind^bur oif 
Goa which Ibni Batuta (a.d. 13t0) rightly describes as ah island.^ 

Sinda'bu'r or Sinda'pu'r. A1 Masudi (*a.d. 943) places Sind(^ 2 w he Port or 
writes it Sindahura or Goa in the country of the Bughai'a (Balhdra) in Coast Towns. 

India.^ Al Binini (a.d. 1021) places Sinddpiir or Sindilbiir that is Goa SinddbiiTor 

as the fii’st- of coast towns in Malabir the . next being Fitkndr.^ A1 Idrisi Sinddjpur, 
(end of the eleventh century) describes Sindabiir as a commercial town 
with fine buildings and rich bazaars in a grQat gulf wh^e ships cast 
anchor, four days along the coast® from TMna. ' . * 

. Somna'th. A1 Birdni (a,d. 970-1031) is the first of the Arab writers to SonwioHh, 
notice Somnafth. He calls Somnath and Kachh the capital of the Bawarij ,, 
pirates who commit their depredations in boats called baira.^ He places 
Somnath (14 /trrsaM^) fifty-six miles from Dehal or Karachi 200 miles v/ 

(50 farsalchs) from Anhilwara and 180 miles (60 yoja^nas) from Broach. 

He notes that the river Sarsut falls into the sea an arrow-shot from the town. 

He speaks of Somnath as an important place of Hindu worship and as a 
centre of pilgrimage fi’om all parts of India. He tells of votaries arid 
pilgrims performing the last stage of their journey crawling on their sides 
or on their anMes, never touching the sacred groand with the soles of their 
feet, even progressing on their hbads.^^ A1 Bfriini gives^^ the legendary 
origin of the Somnath idol : how the moon loved the daughters of 
Prajapati ; how his surpassing love for one of 'them the fair Rohini kindled 
the jealousy of her slighted sisters ; how their angry sire punished the . 
partiality of the moon by pronouncing a curse which caused the pallor 
of leprosy to overspread his face ; how the penitent moon sued for 
forgiveness to the saint and how the saint unable to recall his curse 
showed him the way of salvation by the worship of the Ling am ; how 
he set up and called the Moon- Lord a stone which^^ for ages had lain on 
the sea shore less than three miles to the west of the mouth of the 
Sarasvati, and to tbe east of the site of the golden castle oL Bc^rwi 
( V er4vai) the residence of Bdsudeo and near the scene of his death and 
of the destruction of his people the Yadavas. The waxing and. the 
waning of the moon caused the flood that hid the Ling am and the ebb 
that showed it and proved that the Moon -was its servant who bathed 
it regularly. A1 Biruni notices^® that in his time the castellated walls 
and other fortifications round the temple were not more than a hundred 



J Ibni Hautal m Elliot (History of India), I. 34 and 38, ^ 

- A1 Biriini in Elliot, 1. 66, ^ A1 Idrisi in EDiot, I, 7-7 - 85. 

^ Sir Henry Elliotts History of India, L 403 Appendix. 

s Lee^s Ibni Batuta, 166. ® A1 Masudi in Elliot (History of India), I. 21, 

7 Easbid-ud-dm from Al Biriini in Elliot, I. 68. , , » A1 Idrisi in Elliot, I. 89. 

Sir Henry Elliot's History of India, I. 65 ; Sachau's Arabic Text of Al Biriini, 102.- 
Elliot's History of India, I. 67. . 

Sacliau's Text of Al Biriini, 252. Sacbau’s Arabic Text, 253. 

fiacliau's Arabic Text, 253 chapter 58. 
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■years old, A1 Birtlni. represents tlie upper part of tlie Lhigam as Fung 
with massiTe'and bejewelled gold* ebains. These chains together with the 
upper half of the idol were, he observes, carried away by the Emir^ 
IVlahmtid to Ghazna, where a part of the idol was used to form one of the 
steps of the Assembly Mosque and the other part was left to lie with ‘ 
Chakra the Thdnesar idol, in the maida'n or hippodrome . of 

Mahmud’s capital. Somn^ith, says ^Ee greatest of the 

Lingams worshipped in India where in the. countries to the south-west of 
Sindh the worship of, these emblems abounds. , A jar of Ganges water 
and a basket of Kashmir flowers were brought daily to .Somn'ath. Its 
' 1. worshippers- believed the stone to possess the power of paring all diseases, 
i and the mariners and the wanderers ovei^ the deep between ^Sofala and 
; China addressed their prayers to it as their patron deityJ"^ .^Ibni A.str^ 
(a.p. 1121) gives a detailed account of the' temple of Somnith and its 
ancient grandeur. He says Somnath was the greatest of all the idols of 
Hind,. Pilgrims by the hundred thousand met at the temple especially 
the timp^ .of eclipses and' believed that the ehb and flow of the tide was 
the homage paid by the sea to the god. Everything of the most .precious 
VyWas brought to Somndth and the temple was endowed with more than 
'^10,000 villages. Jewels of incalculable value were stored in the temple 
ahff to wash the idol water from the sacred stream of the Ganga v as 
^ brought every day over a distance of two hundred farsavgs (1200 miles). 
A thousand Brahmans were on duty every day ,iu the temple, three 
hundred and fifty singers and dancers performed before, the image, and 
three . hundred barbers shaved the pilgrims who intended to pay their 
dfevotions at the shrine; Every one of these servants had a settled allow- 
I ance. The temple of Somndth was built upon fifty pillars of teakwood 
^ covered with lead. The idol, which did not appear to be sculptured, ^ 
stood three cubits out of the ground and*had a girth of three cubits. The 
idol was by itself in a' dark chamber lighted by most exquisitely jewelled 
chandeliers.' Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were himg 
weighing 200 <1^.5. The chain'^as shaken at certain intervals -during 

■ the night that the bells might rouse fresh parties of worshipping 
Brahmans, The treasury containing many gold and silver idols, with 
doors hung with curfoins set with valuable jewels, was near the chamber 
of the idol. The worth of what was found in the temple exceeded two 
‘ %• millions of dw dr s (Rs. 1,00,00,000). According to Ibni Asir Mahmud 
reached Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of Zilkadda 'H. 4j4 
(a.d. December 1023). On the approach of Mahmud Bbim the ruler of 
Anhilv^cl fled abandoning his capital and took refuge in a .fort to 
prepare for war. |/*From AnhilvM Mahmud started for Somnath 
taking several forts with images which, Ihni Asir says, were the heralds 


^ It appears that at the time of his expedition to Somndth Mahmud had not adopted 
the title of Sultdn. 

. 3 fc'achau’s Arabic Text, 263 chapter 58. * Sachau’s Text, 253 chapter 68, 

The TdrHch-i- Kamil, ibni Asir (a.d.II 60-1 232) is a yoluminous and reliable historian, 
Ibni Khallikan, the author of the famous biographical dictionary, knew and respected 
Asir always alluding to him as ‘‘our Sheikh.” See Elliot, H. 245. 

® From the term * sculptured ’ it would seem the idol was of stone. It is curious how 
Ibni Asir states a little further that a part of the idol was “ burned by Mehmud.” See 
Elliot, IT. 471. The T^rikh-i-Alfi says (Elliot, II. 471) that the idol was cut of solid 
stone. It however bepresents it. as hollow and containing jewels, in repeating, the 
somewhat hackneyed words of . Mahmud when breaking the idol regardless of the handsome 
offer of the Briihmans, and finding it full of jewels, 
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or diamberlains of Somn^tb. Resuming bis march be crossed a desert 
with little water. Here be was encountered by an army of 20,000 fight- 
ing men under chiefs who bad determined not to submit to the in^-ader. 
These forces were defeated and put to flight by a detachment sent against 
them by Mahmud. Mahmud himself marched to Dabalwarah'a place 
said by Ibni A sir to be two days journey from' Somnath. When he 
reached Sorandth -Mahniud beheld a strong fortress whose base was wash- 
ed by the waves of the sea. The assault began on the next day Friday. 
During nearly two days of hard fighting the invaders seemed doomed to 
r defeat. On the third the Musalmans drove the Hindus from the town to 

; tl'.e temple* A terrible carnage took place at the temple*gate. Those of* 

j the defenders that survived took themselves to the sea in boats but were 
overtaken and some slain and the rest drowned.^ 

I Supa ra (Subara, Sufara, or Surbaraf.)— T he references to Sxxhiri 

I are doubtful as some seem to belong to Surab^ra the Tapti mouth and 

I 'others to Sopdra six miles north of Bassein* 'The first Arab reference to 

Subdm belongs to Sopara, A1 Mastldi’s (a,c. 915)’2 reference is that in 
Saimur (C&eval),/S^6am (Sopdra), and.Tdna (Thdna) the people speak the 
Ldriyah language, so called from the sea which washes the coast, On this 
coast ^A1 Istakhri (a.X). 951)^ refers to Buha^a that is apparently to v 
Surahdra or Surat a city of Hind,. four days from Kambayah (Oanibay).^ 

Ibni Hankal (A.n, 968 -976) mentions^ apparently the Tdpti 
mouth or Surat as one of^the cities of Hind four correctly days, 

from Kamhayah and two miles Qx^i farsahli) fi'om the sea. From 
Surbdra to.. Sinddn, perhaps the Kachh Sanjan, he makes ten days. 
AlBiriini (a.d. 970-1031) makes Subdra perhaps the Thdna Sopara six ^ 
days’ journey from Debal^ (perhaps Diu). A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1 lOO) mentions 
^ Subdra apparently Sopara as a town in the second’ climate, a mile and a 
half from the sea and five days (an excessive allowance) from Sinddn. ' It k 
- was a populous busy town, one of the entrepots of India and a pearl 
fishery. Hear Subdra he places Bara, a small island with a growth of ^ 
’cactus and cocoanut trees.*^ 

Sura'ba'ra. See Supara.* 

-Tha'na (TAjirA).-^That Thdna was known to the Arabs in pre-Islam 
: times is shown by one of the first Musalmdn expeditions to the coast of 

I India being directed against it. As ‘.early as the. reign of the second 

Khalifah Umar Ibnal Khaitdb (a.d. 634 - 643 ; H.13-23) mention is niade^, 
of Usmdn, Umar’s governor of Umdn (the Persian GuH) and Bahrein, 


^ The Eauzat-us-Fafa (Litligd. Edition, IV. 48) speaks.of Mahmud's project of making 
SomUv^th his capital and not Anhilwdra as stated by Farishtah (I. 57, Original Persian 
Text). The Eauzdt-us-Safa says that when Mahmdd had conquered Soran4th he wished 
to fix his residence there for some years as the country was very large and had a great ^ 
many advantages including mines of pure, gold and rubies brought from Sarandib or 
Ceylon which he represents as a dependency of Oujar^t. At last he yielded to his 
minister's advice and agreed to return to Khurdsdn. ^ ^ 

® Prairies D’Or (DeMeynard's Arabic Text, I* 381 ; also Al Masiidi in Elliot (History 
of India, 1. 24). * Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

^ AlTstakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 

® Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), 1. 34:| 39.- . i.. 

® Thua in Sachau’e Arabic Text page 102, but BlUot (1. 66) spells the word Sufdra in his 
translation. ' It might have assumed that form in eoniing from the Arabic- through • 
Eashid-udT-dm's Persian version from which Fir Henry Elliot derives bis account, 
r ^ Al Idrfsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 77 and 

I » Al BiUzuri in Elliot, T, 116. 
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V' 

sending a successful expedition ’ against Tiiana. A1 Masudi (a.d. 943) 
refers to Tirana on the shore of the Larwi^sea or Indian Ocean, as one of 
the coast towns in which the iSrwi language is spoken.^ A1 Birtini 
(a.d. 970- 1031) giyes^ the distance from Mahrat Besli (the Maratha 
country) to the Konkan ‘‘with its- capital Tana on the sea-shore ” as 
100 miles (25 /arsaMs) and locates the Ldr Desk (south Gujarat) capitals 
of Baliruj and B>ahanjur (Broach and Bander) to the east of Thana, He 
places Th4na with Somnath Konkan and Kamhaya in Gujarat and 
notices that from Th^na the Lar country hegins. A1 Idrfsi (end of the 
aleventh century) describes^ Thdna as a pretty town upon a great gulf 
where yessels anchor and from where they set sail. He gives the distance 
V from Sind^bur (or Goa) to Th4na as four days’ sail. From the nMghbour- 
”> :hood of Thdna he says the or bamboo and the or bamboo 

pith are transported to the east and west.^ 

Bara'da (Porbandar) . — Of the Arab attacks on the great sea-port Y ala 
• or Yalabhi, twenty miles west of Bhavnagar, during the eighth and ninth 
^ centuries details are given Above pages 94-96. The manner of writing 
the name of the city attacked leaves it doubtful whether Balaba that is 
Yalabhi or Barada near Porbandar is meant. But the importance of the 
towu d^estroyed and the agreement in dates with other accounts leaves 
little doubt that the reference is^ to Yalabhi.^ 

In the fourth year of his reign about Am. 758 the Khalifah Jaafar-al- 
Mansdr^ (a.d. 754-775) the second ruler of the house of Abbds appointed 
Hisham governor of Sindh. Hishdm despatched a fleet to the coast of 
Barddah, which may generally be read Balabha, under the command of 
Amrubin Jamdl Taghlabi. Tabari (a.d. 838-932) and Ibni Asir (a.d. 
1160- 1232)7 state that another expedition was sent to this coast in a.h. 1 60 
(a.d.'776) in which though the Arabs succeeded in taking the town, 
disease thinned the x'anks of the party stationed to gamson the port, a 
thousand of them died, and the remaming troops while returning to their 
. country were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia. This he adds deterred 


^ Bartier BeMeynard’s Text of Masud^s Prairies D’Or, I. 330 and 3S3. 

- Sachau's Arabi-cTexb of A1 Bfruni, chapters 18, 99, 302 and Elliot’s History of India, 
I. 60 - 61, 66 - 67. 5 A1 Idrfsi in Elliot, 1-89. 

A1 Idrfsi says the real tabd&hir is extracted from the root of the reed called sharH^ 
SarM is Gujardti for reed. It is generally applied to the reeds' growing on river hanks 
used by the poor for thatching their cottages. Tabdshir is a drug obtained from the 
pith of the bamboo and prescribed by Indian physicians as a cooling drink good for 
fever. 

® The name BarddtiJi I in Arabic orfchogi’aphy bears a close resemblance to 1 
Bardhahy BdrZahak^ Barlabahy all three being the forms or nearly the 

forms in which the word WalahaJi or Walabi would be written by an Arab, 

supposing the diacritic^ points to be, as they often are, omitted. Besides as BarMah 
the word has been read and miswritten Q Ndrand or Bdrand and c>j b Bdrad or 

Band, In the sMTcastah or broken hand Wdrand or B^ra^id b would closely 
resemble b Bdrlaladi or Bdradah k o j . A1 BiMzuri in Elliotts History of India 

1. 127, writes the word JSfdrand or Bdrand* Sir Henry Elliot (History, I. 444) reads the 
word Barada and would identify the place with the Baida hills inland from Porbandar 
in south-west’ KrlthiivJid. The objection to this is that the word used by the Arab 
writers w*as the name of a town as well as of a coast tract, while the name of Barda is 
applied solely to a range of Mils. On the other hand Balaha the coast and town meets 
all requirements. ‘^Beigned A.D. 754-776, 

’’ Sir Henw ElBot’s History of India, li. 246 and Prag. Arabes 3, 120, 212 j Wcli’s 
Geschichte der Ohahfen, IL 115* . ' ' 
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A1 Mab-di^ (a.d. 775-785) the succeeding Kbalifab from extending the 
I eastern limits of bis empire. Besides against Balaba tbe Sindbi Arabs sent 

I a fleet against Kand bar apparently, though somewhat doubtfully,® tbe 

town of that name to the noi tb of Broach where they destroyed a temple 
or hndd and built a mosque. A1 Birilni^ (a.d. 1030) writing^ of the 
Yalabbi era describes the jsitj of Balabia^ as nearly thirty Jawx/iaws 
(yojanas) that is ninety miles to t% south of' Anhilvara In another 
passage^ he describes how the Bania Ranka sued for and obtained the 
aid of an Arab fleet from the Arab lord of'Mansdrah (built A.n. 750) for 
. the destruction of Balaba. Aland grant by a* Yalabbi chief remains 
as late as a.d. 766. For this reason and as the invaders of that 
expedition fled^panic-struck by sicknesa Yalabhi seems to have continued 
as a ydace of consequence if the expedition of a.d. 830 against Bala king 
of the east refers to the final attack on Yalabbi ah identification which * 
is snpported by a Jain anthority which places the final overthrow of 
Yalabbi at 888 Samvat that is a.d.^ 830.5 

Of the rulers of Gujarat between a.d. '850 and A.h. 1250 the only 
dynasty which impressed the Arabs was the Balharas of Maikhet or 
Manyakheta (a.d, 630-972) sixty miles ^outh-east of Sholapiir. From 
about A.D, 736 to about a.d. 978, at first t'hi’O’i^gh a more or less 
independent local branch and afterwards (a.d. 914) direct the Rdshtra- 
^■'kittas continued overlord^s of most of Gujarat. The Arab's knew the 
Rashtrakutas by their title Vallctihaov Beloved in the case of Govind III. 
(a.d. 803-814), Prithvivallahha Beloved by the Earth, and of his syiccessor 
the long beloved Amoghavarsha Yallabhaskanda, the Beloved of &va* 
A1 Mashdi (a.d. 915-944) said : Balarai is^a name which he who follows 
takes. vSo entirely did the Arabs believe in the overlordship* of the 
Rashtrakutas in Gujarat that A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1100, hut probably quoting 
A1 Jauhari a.d. 950) describes Nehrwalla as the capital of the Balar4s. 
Until Dr. Bhdndaricar discovered* its oidgin in Y allahha, the ease with 
which meanings could be tortured out of the word and in Gujarat its 
apparent connection with the Yalabbi kings (a.d. 509-770) made the 
W'ord Balarai a cause of matchless confusion. 

The merohaDt^^Suljqbiman (a.d. 851) ranks the Balhara, the lord of 
Mdnkir, as the foy.rthof the great rulers of the world. Every prince 
in India even in his own land paid him homage. He was the owner of 
many elephants and of great wealth. refrained from wine and paid 
his troops and servants regularly. Their favour to Arabs was famous. 
Abu Zaid® (a.d. 913) says that thougRlBeTndian kings acknowledge the 
. supremacy of no one, yet the Baih4ras or R4shtrakiitas by virtue of the 
title Balhara are kings of kings. Ibni Khurdddbah (a.d. 912) describes 
the Balhdras as the greatest of Indian kings being as the name imports 
* Ihe king of kings. Al Masfidi (a.d. ,91 5)*“ described Balhdra as a 
dynastic name which he who followed took, Thdugh he introduces 
*two other potentates the . king of Jurz and the Baura or Earmar king 
of Kanauj fighting with each other and with the Balhdra he makes the 
Balhara, the lord of the M4nkir or the great centre, the greatest king 


^ Sir Henry Elliot’s Historjj of India, I. 444. 

® Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 445) identifies Kandhdr with Kandad^r in 
north-west KAthiavAd. * ; , 

® Sachan’s Original Text, 205. ^ Sachau’s Original Text, 17 * 94, 

* Details Above in Hr. BhagvanMl’s History, ^9fi note 3. 

® Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 
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of India^ to whom the kin^s of India how in their |»:*ajei*s and whose 
emissaries they honour^VlJe notices that the Balhai^a favours and honours 
MusalmAns and allows them to have mosques and assembly mosques. 
When A1 Mastidi was in Cambay the town was ruled by Bdnia, the 
deputy of the Balhdra. A1 Istakhri (a.d. 951) describes the land from 
Kambdyah to Saimtir (Oheul)*as the land of the Balhara of Mdnkir. 

V In the Konkan were many Musalmans over whom the Balhara appointed 
no. one but a Musalm^n to rule. . Ibni Haukal (a.u. 970) describes the 
Balhara as holding sway over a land in which are several Indian kings.^ 
A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1100 but quoting A1 Jauhaiu a.d. 950) agrees with Ibni 
Khurd^dbali that Balhdra is a title meaning King of Kings. He says 
the title is hereditary in this country, where when a king ascends the 
throne he takes the name of his predecessor and transmits it to his 
.^heirs^^' 

That the Arabs found the Rashtrakutas kind and liberal rulers there is 
ample evidence. v^"ln their territories property was secure,^ the.ft or 
‘ robbery was unknown, commerce wm encouraged, foreigners were treated 
with consideration and respect. * The Arabs especially were honoured 
not only with a marked and delicate regard, but magistrates from among 
themselves were appointed to adjudicate their disputes according to the 
. Musalm'in law. 

The ruler next in importance to the BalMra . was the^J^^ that is the 
Gurjjara king. It is remarkable, though natural, that the Arabs should 
preserve the. true name of the rulers of AnhiivMa which the three tribe 
or dynastic names Chdpa or Ohaura (a.d. 720-956), Solafiki or 

Caulukya (a.d. 961-1242), and Vilghela (a.d. 1240-1290) should so long 
have concealed. Sulaimdn (a.d. 851) notices that the Jurz king ha.ted 
Alusalmd-ns whjjje the Ba^idra king loved Musalmans. 'He may not have 
"known what excellent reasons the Gurjjatas had for hating the Arab 
^ raiders from sea and from Sindh. Kor would it strike*him that the main 
reason why the Balhdra fostered the Moslem was the hope of Arab help 
in his struggles with the Gurjjaras. 

According to the merchant Sulaiman^ (a.d. 851) the kingdom next 
after theBalhdra’s was that of Jurz the Gurjjara king whose territories 

consisted of a tongue of land.” ’ The king of Jurz ^maintained a largo ‘ 
force : his cavalry was the best in India, He was unfriendly to the 
Arabs. His territories were ^ very rich and abounded in horses and 
I camels. In hiS realms exchanges were carried on in silver and gold 
dust* of which metals mines were said to be worked. 

The king of Jurz was at war with the Balharas as well as with the 
neighbouring kingdom of .T^fak or the Pan jab. The details given under 
Bhinmdl page 468 show that Sulaiman’s tongue , of land, by which hq 
V- apparently meant either Karhiavad or Gujarat was an imperfect idea of 
the extent of Gurjjara rule. At the beginning of the tenth centuiy^ 

• A.D. 916 Sulaimd,n's editor Abu Zaid describes Kananj as a large country 


^ Elliot’s Histoiy of India, I. 22, 24, 2B. 2 Elliot’s History of India, I, 34. • 

3 Elliot’s History of India, 1. S6. ^ 

^ A1 Masiidi Les Prairies D’Or,. II. chapter 18 page 85, 

® Giving an account of the diviners and jnplers of India Abu Zaid says ; Tliese 
observations >re especially applicable to Kananj, a large country forming the empire of 
Jurz, Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, 1. 10. References given in the History 
of Bbinm41 show that the Gurjjara power spread not only to Kananj but to Bengal, 
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forming the empire of Jurz,i a description which the Gnrjjara Yatsarija's. 
success in Bengal about a century before shows not to be impossible. 

Jbni Khurdadbah (a.o. 912) ranks the king of Juzr as fourth in 
•importance among #Indian kings. According to him ‘Hbe Tatariya 
"" dirhams were in use in the Juzr kingdom.” A'l Masdcii (a.B; 943) speaks 
of the Konkan country of the Balhara as on one side exposed to the 
attacks of .the king of Juzr a monarch rich, in men horses and camels. " 

He speaks of- the Juzr kingdom bordering on Td,fdn upparently tb^ 

Pan jab and Tafan*as bounded by Rahma^ apparently Burma and Sum^tm. 

Ibni Haukal (a.d. 968-976) notices thatseTeral kingdoms e;xisted, including 
tbe domain of the Silaharas of the. north Konkan within the land of 
the Balhara Between Kambayah and Saimur.^ A1 Bintni (a.d. 970-1031) 
uses not Juzr, but Guj.arat.^ Beyond that is to the south of Gujardt he : 1^' 
places Konkan and T^na. In ArBirdni’s time Mrayan near Jaipdr, the ^ > 
former capital of Gujarat, had been taken and the inhabitants removed 
to a 4gwn on tbe frontier.^ A1 Idrisi (end of tbe eleventh century really^ 
from tenth century materials) ranks the king of Juzr aig the fourth and 
the king of Safan or Tdfan as the second* in greatness to the Balhdra.® 

In another passage in a list of titular sovereigns A1 Idrisi enters the 
names of Safir (Tafan) Hazr (Jazr-Juzr) and Dumi (Rahini).’^ By the 
side of Juzr was Tafak (doubtfully the Panjdb) a small state' producing/ 
the whitest and most beautiful women in India; the king having few • . .* 

soldiers ; living at peace with his neighbours and like the B'alhiiras highly 
^ . esteeming the Arabs.^ Ibni Khurdadbah ^a.d. 912) calls Tdban the king 
next in eminence to the Balhdra.^ Al Masudi (a.I). 943) calls Tafak the 
! ruler of a mountaiuous country like. Kashmir^^- with small forces living on ’ 

j/^-friendly terms with neighbouring so-^ereigns and well disposed to the 
. MosHms.^^ Al Idrisi (end of eleventh century but materials of the tenth / 

I ce-utury) notices Sdfdn (Tafan) as the principality that^ranks next to the 

Konkan that is to the Rashtrakutas., 

: Rahma or.Rnhmi, according to the merchant Sulaimdn (a.d.851) BaUmaor 

; ■ borders the land of the Balhdras, the Juzr, and Tafan. The king who Ruhmk 

r was not much respected was at war with both tbe Juzr and the Balhdra* 

He had the most numerous army in India and a following of* 50,000 
elephants when he took the BeM. Sulaim*dn notices a cotton fabric made 
- in Kahma, so delicate that a dress of it could pass through a signet-ring. 

; The medium of exchange Was^o-i^r^'e^ Cyprsea moneta shell money. The 

* country produced gola silvS* "Milfalols and the whisk of the sofmara or 

I yak Bospoephagus the bushy-tailed ox. Ibni Khurdadbdh^^ (a,d.912) places 

\ Rahmi as the sixth kingdom. He apparently identified it with Al Rahmi or 

I as he notes that between it and tbe other kingdoms com^ 

; munication is kept up by ships. He notices that the ruler had five thousand 

I elephants and that cotton cloth and aloes probably the well-known Kumari 


^ Ibni Kburdildbab in Elliot’s History of India, 1, 13. 

2 Al Masiidi in Elliot (History of India), 1. 25. . 

3 Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34, . 

^ Al Biruni in Elliot (History of India), I, 67. 

® Al Biruni in Elliot (History of India), I. 59, 

® Al Idrisi. in Elliot (History of Iiidia), I. 76. 

7 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 86. , 

® The merchant SulaimAn (8611,n.) m Elliotts History of Judia, I. 5. 
9 Ibni KhurdAdbah in Elliot (Hikory of India), I. 13. 

Al Masiidi in Elliot tHistory of India), I. 23. ’ 

'' Al Masudi in Elliot (History of India), 1. 25, 

Ibni Khurd4dba(h in Elliot’s History of India, I. 14. 
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or Cambodian aloes, were the staple produce, A1 Masudi (a.d, 943) after 
stating that former acconnts of Rabma’s^ elephants troops and horses were 
probaMy exaggerated, adds that the kingdom of Rahma extends both along 
the sea and the continent and that it is bounded by an inland state called 
Kaman (probably Kamarnp that is Assam). He describes the inhabitants 
as fair and handsome and notices that both men and women had their 
ears pierced. This description of the .people still more the extension of the 
pountry both along the nea and along the continent suggests that Masildi’s, 
A1 Rahmi is a combination of Burma which by dropping the B he has 
mixed with A1 Rahma. Lane identifies Rahmi ^ with Sumatra on the 
authority of an Account of India and China by two Muhammadan 
Vl'i’avellers of the JSTinth' Century. This • identification is supported "by 
A1 Masudi’ mention of Rami as one of the islands of the Java group, 
the kingdom of the Indian Mihraj. The absence of reference to Bengal 
in these accounts agrees with the view that during the ninth century 
^ Bengal was. under Tibet. ■ . 

In the middle of the ninth century mines of gold and silver are said to 
be worked in Gujarat.^ Abu Zaia (a.d. 916) represents pearls as in 
great demand. The Tartdriyah, or according to A1 Masudi the Tahirijah 
dinars of Sindh, fluctuating^ in price from one and a half to three and -a 
fraction of the BaghdM dinars, were the current coin in the Gnjarat ports. 
Emeralds also were imported, from Egypt mounted as seals.*^ 

Ibni Khurdd-dbah’^ (a.u 912) mentions teakwood and the bamboo as 
products of Sindan that is th# Konkan Sanjan.® Al Masudi (a.d. 943) 
notes that at the great fair of Multan the people of Sindh and Hind 
offered Kumar that is Cambodian aloe- wood of the purest quality 
worth twenty diyiars a man,^ Among other articles of trade he mentions 
an inferior emerald exported from .Cambay and Saimur to Makkah,^^ the 
lance shafts of Broach, the shoes of Cambay, and the white and handsome 
bnaidens'of Tafan^^ who were in great demand in Arab .countries.. Ibni 
Haukal (a.d. 968 -976) states that the country comprising .Famhal, 
Sind4n, Saimur, and Kambayab produced mangoes cocoanuts lemons 
and rice in abundance. That honey could be had in great quantities, 
but no date palms were to be |oundJ^ 

Al Biriini (a.d. 1031) notices that its import of horses from Mekran 
and the islands of the Persian Gulf was a leading portion of Cambay 
trade.^^ According to Al Idrisi (a.d. 1100), the people of MamhaP^ 
(Anhilwara) had many horses and camels.^^ One of the peculiarities of 


Al Masiidi in History of India by 8ir Henry Elliot, I. 25. 

^ Lane’s Notes on Ms Translation of the Aif Leilah, III. 80. 

Al Masudi’s Miiriij (Arabic Text Oairo Edition, I. 221). 

The merchant Sulaimdn (EllioPs History of India), I. 4 and 6, 

^ See page 519 note 8. 

^ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 11. 

^ Ibni Kburdtldbah in EllioPs History of India, I. I4.‘ 

8 Ibni Kburdtldbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 16. * . 

9 Al Masiidi (EllioPs History of India), I. 23, 

10 Barbier De M^eynard^s Arabic Text of Les Prairies B’Or, III, 47-18. 
n Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I, 239, 

12 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of ‘Les Prairies D’Or, I. 253. 

15 Barbier De Meynard's Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 381. • 

14 Ibni Haukal. (Asbkdl-ul-BilaJd) and EHioI’s History of India, J, 39. 

15 Elliot’s History of India, III. 33.. 

. 15 Mambal is by some nuraWcd among the cities of India. Al Idn'si in Elliot, I* 81. 
Alldrisi in Elliot, I. 79, , 
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the Nalirwaia country was that, ail journeys were made and all merchan- 
dise was carried in bullock waggons. Kambd/jah 'was rich in wheat- and 
! . rice and its mountains yielded the Indian tea or bamboo. At Subara^ 

j, (Sopara) they fshed for pearls and Bara a small "Sland close to Subaru 

1 produced the cocoanut and the costus. Sindan according to A1 Idrisi 

produced the cpcoa palm, the ratan, and the ba'i^Jboo, Saimdr had many 
I cocoa palms, much henna (Lawsonia inermis), and a number of. aromatic 

h plants.^ The hills of Thdna yielded the bamboo and ‘tahdshir^ or bamboo 

[ pith. From Saimiir according to A1 Kazwiui (a.p. 1236, but from tenth 

[ ’century materials) came aloes. Rashid-ud-din fA.D, 1310) states that ‘ 
I in Kambayah, Somniith, Kankaii, hnd Tana the vines yield twice a year- 

^ and such is the strength of the soil that cotton-plants, grow like willow 

or plane trees and yield produce for ten years. ' He- refers to the betel 
, - / leaf, to which he'andbthec Arab writers and physicians ascribe strange 
virtues as tbe produce of the whole country of Malabiir. The ejsports 
, from theHujarat coasts .'are, said to be .sugar *(the staple product of 
[ Malwa), hddnid. that is bezoar, and 7iqf]i(^^^^that is turmeric.^ 

According to Ibni Haukal*(A.D. lV&) from Kambaya to Saimur the 
•villages lay close to one another'and much land- was under cultivation.^ 
At the end^ of the eleventh century -trade was brisk merchandise from 
every country finding its way to the ports of Gujarat whose local products 
were in turn exported all over the east.'^ The Rashtrakdta dominion 
was vast, wmlUpeopled, commercial, and fertile.^ The people lived mostly 
on a. vegetable diet,' rice peas-beans haricots and lentils being their daily 
food.^ A1 Idiisi speaks^ of certain Hindus eating animals whose deaths 
had been caused by falls or by being gored, but A1 Mastidi states that ; 
the higher classes* who wore the ‘^baldric like yellow thread’* (the 
Janoi) abstained from-flesh. According to Ibni IJaukal (a.d. 968-970) the 
ordinary dress of the kings of Hind was trousers and a tunic, He also 
notices that between Kamb^ah and Saimiir the Muslims and infidels wear 
the same cool fine muslin dress and'' let their beards grow in the same 
fashion.^^ During the tenth century on high days the Balh^ra wore a 
crown of gold and a dress of rich stuff. The attendant women were 
richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon their feet and hands 
and having their hair in ciirls.^^ At the close of the Hindu period 
(a.I). 1300) Rashid-ud-dln describes Gujardt as a fiourishing country 
with no less than 80,000 villages and hamlets the people happy the soil 
rich growing in tbe four seasons seventy varieties of fiowers- Two 
harvests repaid the husbandnian', the earlier crop refreshed by the dew 
of the cold season the late crop enriched by a certain rainfall.^^ 

In their intercourse with Western India nothing struck the Arabs 
more than the toleration shown to their religion both by . chief and peoples. 


^ A1 Idrisi in Elli5t, I, 85,* ^ A1 Idrisi in Elliot's History of India, 

3 A1 Idrisi in Elliofs History of India, I. 85, - • 

^ Rashid-iid-din in Elliot's History of India, I, 67 - 68. 

5 Ibni Hauhal (A.t>. 968) in Elliot, I. 39. . 

® Al Idrisi (a.i>. 968) in Elliot, I, 84 and 87. ' ^ 

^ Al Idrisi speaking of Cambay in Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 

® Al Idrisi in Elliot, I, 85, ^ Al I&isi in Elliot, I, 88* 

Al MasMi in Elliot's History of India, 1, 9, 

Ibni Hankal in Elliot, I. 35. is ibni Hankal in Elliot, I; 39. - 

Al Idrisi in Elliot's History of India, I. 88, - - 

Rashid-ud-din (Am. 1330) in Elliot’s History of India, 1. 67. The passage v 

to be a quotation from Al Birdni (a.d. 1033); ; ' - 
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This was specially marked in the Rashtrakuta towns where besides free 
use of mosques and J^ma mosques Musalman magistrates -or kazis 
were appointed to settle disputes among Musalmans according to their 
own laws. ^ Toleration was not peculiar to the Balhdras. A1 Birilni 
records^ that in the ninth'^cehtury (a.d. ' fcSl), wheni the Hindus 
■ ^.recovered Bindan (Sanj^^ in Kachh) they spared the assembly mosqne 
w^here long after the Faithful congregated on Fridays praying for their 
Khalifah without hindrance. In the Balhara country so strongly did 
the people believe in the power of -Islam or which is perhaps more 
likely so courteous were they that they s,aid that our king enjoys a long' life 
and long reign is solely due to the fa tour shown by him to the Musal- 
ih'^ns. Bo far as the merchant Sulaim^n saw in the ninth century the chief 
religion in Gujarat was Buddhism# • He notices that the principles of 
‘ the religion of China were brought from India and that the Chinese 
. ascribe to the Indians the introduction of Bu-ddhas into their country. 
Of religious beliefs metempsychoses or re-birth and of religious practices 
widow-burnitig or satti and self-torture seem to have struck him most.-’ 
a rule the dead vfere burned.^ SulaimAn .represents the people (d 
v'Gujarat as ste^idy abstemious and sober abstaining from, wine as well 
as from vinegar, ‘not ’ he adds ‘from religious motives but from their 
disdain of it.’ Among their sovereigns the-desire of conquest was seldom 
the cause of war.^ Abu Zaid* (a.d, 916.) describes the Brdhmans as 
Hindus devoted to i»eligiou and science. , Among Brahmans were poets 
who lived at kings’ courts, astronomers, ])hilo^ophei’S, diviners, and 
drawers of omens from the flight of crow's.® He. adds: So sure are the 
people that after death they shall return to life upon the earth, that 
w'hen a person grows old “ he begs some one of his family to throw him 
into the fire or to drown him.” In Ahu Zaid’s time (a.d. 916) the 
Hindus did not seclude their women. Even the wives of the kings used 
to mix freely with men and attend courts and places of public resort 
unveiled.^ According to Ibni Khurdddbah (a.d."912) India has forty- 
two religious sects “part of whom believe in God and his Prophet 
(on whom be peace) and part who deny his mission.”^ Ibni Khurdddbah 
(a d. 912) describes the Hindus as divided into seven classes. Of these 
the. first are Thdkarias or Thdkurs men of high caste from w^hom kings 
are'chosen and to whom men of the othfir classes render homage, the 
second are the Barahmas^^ who abstain from wine and fermented liquors ; 
the. third are the Katarija or Kshatrias who drink not more than three 
cups of wine ; the fourth' are the. Sudari-i or Shudras husbandmen by 
' profession ; the fifth are the Baisura or Vaish artificers and domestics; the 
sixth Sandalias or Chandala menials; and the seventh the ‘ Lahud,’ whose 
women adorn themselves and whose men are fond of amusements and 
games ‘of skill. Doth among the people and the kings of Gujarat^^ -vvine 


i Ibni Haukal in Elliot’s History of India, 1. 34-38, also A1 Kazwini, I. 97* 

^ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I, 29. 

** The merchant h'nlaimdn in Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 

^ The merchant Sulaim^n in Elliot’s History of India, I. 6. 

I The merchant Snlaimdn in Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 

® Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 10. 

7 Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9-10. 

Elliot’s History of India, I. 11. ® Ibni Khnrdddbah in Elliot, I. 37. 

bee Elliot, I. 73, where A1 Idrlsi calls the first class ‘ Sdkarid^ the word being a 
transliteration of the Arabic Thafkariyah-or Thdkurs, 

The Arabic plural of the word Barahman. ^ 

“ Ibni KhurdAdbah in Elliot’s History of India, I# 13 - 17. 
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.was “ unlawful and lawful” that is it was not used .though no religious 
; rule forbad ifcs use. According to Al Masddi (a-.p. 943) a general opinion 
prevailed that India was the earliest home of order and wisdom. The Indians 
chose as their king the great Brahma who ruled them for 366 years. His 
descendants retain the name of Brahman and are honoured as the most 
iilu’strious caste. They abstain from the flesh of animals.^ Hindu kino*a 
cannot succeed before the age of foity nor in public 

except on certain occasions for the conduct of^ state affairs. *. Royalty and 
all the high offices of -state - are limited to the descendants of one family. 
The Hindus strongly disapprove of the nse of nin^ both in themselves 
and in others not from any religious objection bub on account 'of its 
intoxicating and reason-clouding qualities,® Ai Bfriini (a.b. 970-d03l) 
quoted by iiasbid-ud-«n (a.d. 1310) states that the people of Gujarat 
are idolaters and notices the great penance-pilgrimages to Somndth 
details of which have already been given.^ Al Idrisi tend of the eleventh 
century) closely follows Ibni Khurd4dbahVXA7D.l)12) division of the 
people of India. The chief exception is- that he represents^ the second 
class, the Brahmans, as wearing the skins of -tigers and going about 
staff in hand collecting crowds and from mom till eve proclaiming to 
their hearers the glory and power of God. ' He makes out that the 
Kastarias or Kshatriyas are able to drink three rati (a rail being one 
pound troy) of wine and, are allowed to marry Brahman, women. The 
Sabdaliya or Ghandal women, he says, are noted for beauty. Of the 
forty’two sects he enumerates worshippers of trees and adorers of ser- 
pents, which they keep in atables and feed as well as they can, deeming 
it to be a meritorious work. He says that the inhabitants of Kambd.ja 
are Buddhists (idolators)*^ and that the Balh to also worships the idol 
, Baddha J The Indians, says Al Idrisi® (end of the eleventh century) are 
naturally inclined to justice and in their actions never depart from it. 
Tbeir reputation for good faith, honesty, and fidelity to their engagements 
brings strangers flocking to their Country and aids its prosperity. In illus- 
tration of Ihe peaceable disposition of the Hindus, he quotes the ancient 
practice of clahdi or conjuring in. the name of the king, a rite which is 
still in vogue in some native states. Whefi a man has a rightful claim 
he draws % circle on the ground and asks his debtor to step into the 
circle in the name of the king. The debtor never fails to step in nor does 
he ever leave the circle without paying his debts. AI Idrisi deserib'ea 
'• the people of Hahrwara as having so high a-respect for oxen that when 
an ox dies they bary it. ‘‘ When enfeebled by age or if unable to work 
they provide their oxen with food withdut exacting any return-”^ 
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WESTERN INDIA AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS 
AND ROMANS.’ « . 

He'rodotos and Hekataios, the earliest Greek writers who make 
mention of India; give no' information in regard to Western India in 
particular. . , 

Kte'si^,s (c. 400 B.c.) learnt in Persia that a race of Pygmies lived in 
India in the neighhohrhood of the silver mines, which Lassen places*near 
Udaipur (Me war). Prom the description of these Pygmies (Photios. 

Bibl. LXXII. 11-12) it is evident that they represent the Bhils. Kt^sias 
also mentions (Photios, Bibl. LXXII. 8) that inhere is a place in^ an 
uninhabited region fifteen days from Mount Sardous, where they venerate 
the sun and moon and where for thirty-five days in each^year the sun 
I remits his heat for the comfort of his vrorshippers. ThisV place nnist 
I apparently have been somewhere in Marwar, and perhaps Mount Abu is 
the place referred to. 

Alexander (b,o, 320-25) did not reach Gujardt, and his companions 
have nothing to tell of thin part of the country . It is otherwise, with 

Mega'sthene's (C. 300 b, 0,); who resided mth Candragupta as the 
ambassador of Seleukos Nikafcor and wrote an account of liiclia in “four 
books, of which considerahle fragments are preserved, chiefly by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Arrian. His generfil account of the manners of the Indians 
relates chiefly to those of northem India, of w^hom he had personal know- 
ledge. But he also gave a geographical descriptioii of India, for Arrian 
informs ns (Ind. Vll) that he gave the total number of ludian tribes as 
118, and Pliny (VI. ITif) does in fact enumerate about 90, to whom may 
be added some seven or eight more mentioned by Arrian. It is true that 
Pliny does not distinctly state that he takes his geographical details from 
Megasthen^s, and that he quotes Seneca’ as having written a book on 
India. But Seneca also (Pliny, VI. 17) gave the number of the tribes as 
1 IS in which he must have followed Megasthenes. Purther,* 'Pliny says 
(ihid) that accounts of the military forces of each nation were given by 
writers such as Megasthenes and Dionysius -vAo stayed with Indian 
kings : and as He does not mention' Dionysius in his list of anthorities 
for his Book VL, it follows that it was from Megasthenes that he drew 
his accounts of the forces of the Gangaiudoe, Modogalinga, Andaras, 
Prasi, Megallae, Asmagi, Gratae, Siiarataratae, Antomnla, Charmae, and 
Pandse (VI. 19), names which, as will be shown below, betray a know- 
ledge of ail parts of India. It is a fair inference that the remaining 
names mentioned by Pliny 'were taken by him from Megasthenes, perhaps 
through the medium of Seneca’s work. The -corruptipn of 'Pliny’s text 

I Contributed by Mr. A, M. T. Jaclcson, M.A,, I.C,S. 
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and tlie fact tKat Megastlieiies learnt tlie tribal ‘names’ in tbeir Prakrit 
forms, make it extreme] j diffiLonlt to identify many of the races referred to. 

, That part of Pliny’s acconnt of IladiawHcb may with, some certainty, 
■^be traced back to Megastfien^s begins witb a statement of tbe stages of 
the royal road from the Hypasis (Bias) to Palibothra (Patna)' (Nat. 

■ Hist. VI.- 17). \ The next chapter giVes an acconnt of the Ganges and. 
its tributaries and m'entions th^ Gangaridee of Kalinga with their capital 
Pertalis as the most distant .nation on its banks. In the 19th chapter, 
after ah acconnt of the forces of the Gangaridse, Pliny gives a -list of 
thirteen tribes, of which the only ones that can be said to be satisfactorily 
identified are Modogalinga (the three Galingas : Caldwell Dray. Gi\), 
Melindas (compare Mohnt Mlilindya of Varaha Mihira Br. S. XIY.), and 
. Thalntas (McCrindle i%ads Talucto and identifies with the Tamraliptakas of 
TaihJnk on the lower Ganges). He next mentions the Andarse (Andhi^as 
of Telingana) with thirty cities 100,000 foot 2000 horse and 1000 elephants. 
He then digresses to speak of the Darda (Dards of the Tipper Indus) 
as rich in gold and the Seta (of Me war, Lassen) in silver,, and next 
introduces the Prasi (Pracyas) of Palibothra (Pataliputra) as the most 
faifiious and powerful of all the tribes, having 600,000 foot 30,000 horse 
and 8000 elephants. Inland froan these he names the Mohades (Munda 
of Singbhnm) and Suari (Savaras of Central India) among whom is Mount 
Maleus (Mahendra ?). Then after some account, of the lomanes 
(Yamunll) running between Methora (Mathui*a) and Ohrys6bora(MeCrindle. 
reads Carisobora., Arrian Ind. VlII. Kleisobora = Krishnapiii'a ?) he turns 
to the Indus, of f ome of whose nineteen tributaries he gives some account 
j in chapter -20. ^lle then digresses to give an account of the coast of India, 
Ivstarting from the mouth of the Ganges, whence to Point Calingon (Point 
GodiiYari) and the city of -Dandaguda (Cunningham's Riija Mahendri, 
ibut more probably the Dhanakataka or Dhenukakata of the Westeim 
! cave inscriptions) he reckons 625 miles. The distance thence to Tropina 
(Tirnpanatara near Kochin according to Burgess) is 1225 miles. Next 
at a distance of 750 miles is the cape of Perimula, where is the most 
famous mart of India. * Farther on in the same chapter is mentioned 
a city named Aiitomula on the sea ■ shore among the Arabastrse (or 
SalabastraD and Grata?, JMcCrindle) a noble mart where five rivers 
' together flow into the sea. ^'There can hardly _ be a- doubt that the two 
places are the same, the two names being taken from different authorities, 
and that ’the place meant is Chemula or Oheul (Ptolemy’s Simiilla) the ■ 
i five rivers being those that fiow into Bombay Harbour northward of 
Oheul. The distance fi'om Perimula _ to the Island of Patala in the 
Indus is 620 miles. Pliny next enumerates as hill tribes between the 
Indus and Jamiia, shut in a ring of mountains and deserts for a space of 
625 miles, the Cassi (the Kekioi of Arr. Ind, IV. and Kekayas of the 
Piiranas, about the head waters of ’the Sutlej), the Cetriboni of the 

woods ( Yana?), the Megallse ,(Mekalas) with 500 elephants and, 

unknown numbers of horse arid foot, the Chrysei (Kariisha) Paragangaa 
(Parasava, corrupted by the likeness of its first three syllables to the 
word wapacrayya) ^ the Asmagi (Asmaka of Yari^ha Mihira) with 30,000 
foot 300 elephants and 800 horse. These ai^e shut in by the Indus 
and surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts for 625 miles. 
Next come the Dari and Surse and then deserts, again for 187 miles. 
Whether these are or are not correctly identified with the Dhars and Saurs 
of Sindh, they must be* placed somewhere to the north of the Ran, 
Below ihciii come five kingless tribes living in the hills along the sea- 
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Early Greeks ^ of wborn arA satisfactorily identified, .but wbo may be pkced iir Kachh. 
akd Romans. Next follow tlie Nareco, enclosed by Mount" Oapitalia (Abu) tlie higliest 
MegastJtenSs^ ^ mountain in India, on the otber side of wMcli are mines of gold and silver. 

^ The identification of Oapitalia with Abn is probable enough, but the name 
given to the naountain must be connected with the, Kapishthala of the 
Furd7ia8^ who have given their name to one of the recensions of the Yajur 
Yeda, though Kaithal, their modern representative, lies far away" from 
' Abu in the KarnM district of ‘ the Panjilb, and Arrian places his 
Ka/A^tor^oXot (Ind. lY) about the head waters of the Hydra6t§s (R^tvi). 
After Oapitalia and the Nareeer come the Gratae with but ten elephants 
but num.erous infantry. These must be the Apari^ntakas of the inscrip- 
tions and togasthen^s having learnt the nftne in a Prakrit form 

(Avarata, Grata). v'The name of the next ‘tribe, who have no elephants 
but horse and foot, only, is commonly read Suarataratae (Nobbe) but the 
preferable reading is, Yaretata (McOrindle) which when, corrected to 
Yarelata represents Yaralafta, the sixth of the seven Konkans in the 
puranicdists (Wilson As. Res. XY. 47), which occupied' the centre of 
the Thana district and the country of the wild ' tribe of the Varlis. -Next 
are the .pdonbaeores, whose name is connected with the udtintbara Picas 
glomerata tree, and who are. not the Audumbari SAlvas of Panini 
* (lY. i. 173) but must be placed in Southern TMna. Next come the 
Arabastr® Oratee (so read for Arabastroe Thorace • of Nobbe, and Sala- 
bastrte Horatae of. McOrindle) or .Arabastra division of the Oratse or 
Konkanis. Arahastra may be connected with the Arava of Yar^ha- ■ 
Mihira’s South-Western Division (Br. S. XIY. 17) where they are men- 
tioned along with Barbara (the seventh or northernmost Konkan) . This 
v| tribe had a fine city in a marsh infested by crocodiles and also the great 
i mart of Autora.ula (Cheul) at the confiuence of five rivers, and the king 
had 1600 elephants 150,000 foot and 5000 horse, and must therefore 
1 have held a large part of the Dakhan as well as of the sea coast. ■ Next 
to this kingdom is that of the Oharm^, whose forces are small, and next 
to them the Pandas (Pandya of Travancof) with 300 cities 150,000 foot 
and 500 elephants. Next follows a list of thirteen tribes, some of which 
s St. Martin has identified with modern Rajput tribes about the Indus, 
because the last name of the thirteen is Orbstrse, “ who reach to. the island of 
Patala and may be confidently identified with the Sourish tra of Kl-thia- 
vada. We must howwer assume that Megasthenes after naming the 
tribes of tlie west coast enumerates the inland tribes of the Dakhan until 
he arrives at the point from which he started. But the only identifica- 
tion that seems plausible is that of the Derangse with tbe Telingas qt 
Telugus. Next to the Gr ostrri follows a list of tribes on the east of the 

• Indus from south to north~the Mathose (compare Manthava, a Bahika 
townPan. lY. ii* 117), Bolingee (Bhaulingi, a SUlva tribe Pan. lY. i. 173), 

• Galiitalutaj (perhaps a corruption of T&ilakhali, another Salva tribe, ih,)^ 
'Dimuri, Megari, Ardabm*, Mesae (MAtsya of J aipnr ?), Abi, Suri, (v. L‘ 
Abhis Uri), Silm, and then -deserts for 250 miles. Next- come three 
more tribes and then again deserts, then four or five (according to the 
reading) more tribes, and the Asini whose capital is Bucephala (Jalfilpur) 
(Cunningham Anc. Geog.177). Megasthenes then giyes two mountain tribes 
and ten beyond the Indus including the Orsi (Urasa) Taxilee (TakshasTIa) 
and Peucolitaa (people of Pashk^lavati). \Of the work of DAimachos, who 
went on ^ ah embassy to Allitrochad^s (Bindus^ra) son of Candragupta, 
nothing is known except that it was in two books and Avas reckoned the 
most untrustworthy , of all accounts of India (Strabo, II. i. h). 
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Ptolemy IL PhiladelpllOS (died 247 b.c.) interested MmseM .in tJie 
trade witii* India a|id opened a caravan road from Koptos on the Nile to 
Berenik^ on the Red Sea (Strabo, XVII, i. 45) and for centuries the Indian 
trade resorted either to this port or to- the neighbonring Myos Hoi'mos. 
He also sent to India (apparently to Asoka) an envoy named Dionysius, 
V'ho is said by Pliny ('VI.. 1^7) to £ave written an account of things 
fiidian of which no certain fragments appear to remain. But we know 
from the fragments of 

AgatharkMdes (born 5. 250 a.b.) who wrote in old age an account - 
of the Red_ Sea of which we have considerable extracts in Dioddros 
(III, 12 - 4S) and Phdtios (Muller’s G^gr. Gr. Min. I. illft), states that 
in his time the Indian trade with Po^ha (Patala) -was in the hands of 
the Sabaeans of Yemelf. (Muller, 1. 491.) In fact it was not nntil the 
voyages of Eudosos (see below )Y.liataT>y to sprang up between 

India and Egypt. , The mention of Patala as the mart resorted to by the 
Arabs shows that we are still in Pliny’s first period (see belowO- 

The Baktrian Greeks extended their power into India after the fall 
of the Maurya empire (o. 180 b.c.) their leader being* Deinetrios son of 
Euthydemos, whose conquests are referred to by Justin (XLI. 6) and 
Strabo (XI. ii. 1). But the most extensive conquests to the east 
and south were made bv Menandros (c. 110 b’.c.) wEo advanced to the 
Jumna and conquered the whole coast from Pattalen^ (lower Sindh) to 
, the kingdoms of Saraostos (Sur^shtra) and Sigertis (Pliny’s. Sigems ?) 
(Strabo, XI. ii. 1). These statements of Strabo are confirmed by the 
author of the Periplus (c, 250 a.d.) who says that in his time drahhmai 
with Greek inscriptions of Menandros and Apollodotos were still current at . 
Barygaza (Per. 47). Apollodotos is now generally thought to have been 
the successor of Menandros (c. 100 B.c.) (Brit. Museum Cat. of Bactriaii 
Coins page xxxiii.). Plutarch (Reip. Ger. Princ.) tells us that Menandros’ 
rule was so mild, that on bis death his towns disputed the possession of 
,his ashes and finally divided them. 

Eudoxos of Oyzicns (c. 117 b.c.) made in company with others two 
very successful voyages to India, in the first of which the company were 
guided by an Indian who bad been shipwrecked on the Egyptian coast. 
Strabo. (II, iii. 4), in quoting the story of his doings from Poseiddnios, 
lays more sti’ess upon his attempt to circumnavigate Africa than upon 
these two Indian voyages, but they are of ybxj great importance as the ^ 
beginnings of the direct trade with Indft. 

The Geographers down to Ptolemy drew their knowledge of India 
almost entirely from the works of Megasthen<3s and of the companions of 
Alexander. Among them Eratosthenes (c. 275 - 194 b.c.), the founder of 
scientific geography, deserves mention as haying first given wide currency 
to the notion that'tbe width of India from west fo east was gi^eater than 
its length from north to south, an error which lies at tiie root of 
Ptolemy’s distortion of the map. .Eratosthenes’ critic Hipparkhos • 
(c. ISO B.d.) on this point foliow*ed the more correct account of 'Megas- 
thenes, and is otherwise notable as the first to make use of astronomy for 
the determination of the geographical position of places. 

Strabo (o. 63 b.c. -23 a.d.) drew his knowledge of India, like his pre- 
decessors, chiefly from Megasthenes and from Alexander’s followers, but 
adds (XV. i. 72) on the authority of Nikolaos of Damascus (tutor to the 
children of Antony and Cleopatra, and envoy of Herod) (an account of 
three Indian envoys from a certain king P6ros to Augustus (oh. a«d. 14), 
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wlio brought presents cousisting . of ah armless man, snakes, a. huge 
turtle and a large partridge, with a letter in Q-reek wiitten-on .parchment 
offering free passage and traffic .t&ongh his dominions to the emperor’s 
I subjects. With -these euT'Sys came a certain ZarmanokE^gas (Sramaiia- 
^ cHrya, Lassen) from BargOs6 (Broach, the earliest mention of the name) who 
afterwards burnt himself at Athens, “according to the ancestral custom 
of the Indians.’’ The fact that the embassy came from Broach and passed 
’ through Antioch shows that they took the route by the Persian . Gulf, 

‘ which long remained one’ of the chief lines of*trade (Per. chap. 36). If tho 
embassy was not 'a purely commercial speculation on the part of merchants- 
of Broach, it is hard to see how king Poros, who had 600 under-kings, can 
be other than the Indo-Skythian Koplakadaphes, w-ho held Poros’ old 
. kingdom as well as much other territory in Koxth- West India. This if 
correct would shew that as early, the beginning pf our era the Indo-Sky- 
"'■ tliian power reached as far south as Broach. The fact that the embassy 
took the Persian Gulf route and that their object was to open commercial 
relations* wdth the Roman empire seems to show that at this period there 
, was no direct trade between Broach and the 'Egyptian ports of the Red 
' Sea. Strabo however mentions* that in his time Arabian and Indian 
V wares were carried on camels from Myos Hormos.(near R^s Abu Somer) 
*on the Red Sea to Koptos on the Nile (XYII. i. 45 and XVI. iY.*24) and 
’dilates upon the increase of the Indian ' trade ^ since the days of the 
Ptolemies when not so many as tw^enty ships dared pass through the 
, Red Sea “ to peer out of the Straits,” whereas in his time whole fleets of 
as many aa 120 vessels voyaged to India and the headlands of Ethiopia from 
Myos Hormos (II. v. 12 andXV. i. 13). It would seem that we have here 
to do, with Pliny’s second pmod of Indian trade, when Sigerus (probably 
Janjira) was the goal of the Egyptian shipmasters (see below). Strabo 
learnt these particulars during his stay in Egypt with Aelius G alius, but 
they were unknown to his contemporary Diodoros-who drew his account 
of India entirely from Megasthen^g (Diod. II. 31-42) and had no knowledge 
of the East beyond the stories told, by Jamboulos a person of uncertain date 
of an island in the Indian Archipelago (Bali, according to Lassen) (Diod. 
II. 57-60). Pomponius Mela (a..b* 43) also had no I’ecent information as 
regards India. 

Pliny (a.d. 23- 79) .who published his Natural History in A.p. 77‘gives a 
^fairly full account of India, chiefly, drawn from Megasthen5s (see above). 
He also gives two valuable pieces of contemporary information : 

(i) An account of Ceylon (Taproban5) to which a freedman of Annins 
Plocamus, fa'rmer of the Red Sea tribute, was carried by stress of 
weather in the* reign of Claudius (a.d. 41-54). ■ On his return the king 
sent to the emperor four envoys, headed by one Rachias (VI. 22), 

(ii) ‘ Art account of 1}he voyage from Alexandria to India by a course 
which had only lately been made known (VL 23), -Pliny divides the 

y'^history of navigation from the time of Nearchus to his own age into three 
period)^ : 

_ (a) the. period of sailing from Syagrus (R^s Partak) in Arabia to 
i'atal^ (Indus delta) by the south-west wund called Hippalus, 1332 miles * * 
(5) the. period of sailing from Syagrus (Rds Partak to Sigerus (JPtoL 
,Miliz%yris, JPeripl MeHzeigara, probably Janjira, and perhaps the same 
as Strabo’s Sigertis) } 

(c) the modern period, when traffic went on from Alexandria to Koptos 
up the Nile, and thence by camels across the desert to Berenice (in 
Foul Bay), 257 miles. Thence the merchants start in the middle of 
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sumroex* before the rising of tbe dogstar and in thii’ty days reach Ob elis 
^ (Ghalla) or Gane.(Hi6n Ghorab) , the^former port being most frequented 
by the Indian trade. Fi'om Okeljs it is a foi'ty days’ voyage to Mnziris 
(Mnyyiri, Krangannr) which is dangerons on account* of the neigh- 
bonring pirates of Nitrias (Mangalor) and inconvenient by reason of 
the distance of the roads from the shote. Another better port is Becare 
(Kallada, Ynle) belonging to the tribe ISTeacyndon (Pjfa?. Melkynda, 
Feriph Neikynda) of the kingdom of Bandion (PUndya) whose capital 
^ is Modttra (Madura). Here pepper is brought in canoes from Cotton 
' nara (KadattanMii). The ships return to the Red Sea in December or 
January, 

It is clear that the modern improvement in navigation on which Pliny 
lay s ’%0 much sti^ess consisted, not in making use of the • monsoon wind, 

" " but in striking sti^aight across the Indian ocean to the Malabar coast. 
The fact that the ships which took this course cariled a guard of archers 
in Pliny’s time, but not in that of the PeriplUs, is another indication that 
the direct route to Malabar was new and unfamiliar in the' first century 
A,o. The name ‘'Hippalus given to the monsoon wind will be discussed 
below in dealing with the Periplus. 

DionysiOS Perie^'ge'te^S who has lately been proved to have written 
under Hadrian ( a.d, 11 7- 1^8) (Christ’s Griech, Litteratur Gesch, page 507) 
gives a very superficial description of India but has a valuable notice of the 
Southern Skythians who live along the rwer Indus to the eajit of the 
Gedrdsoi (L 1087-88). 

Klandios Ptolemaios of Alexandria lived according to Suidas 

under Marcus Aurelius Ar^pninus (ArU* He compiled his 

account of India as pai't of a geogi^aphical description of the then 
known world, and drew much of his materials from Marinos of Tyre, 
whose work is lost, but who must have written about A. D. 130, Ptolemy 
(or Marinos . before him), had a very wide knowledge of India, drawn 
partly from the relations of shipmasters and traders and partly 'from 
Indian lists similar to those of the Purdnas but drawn up in Prakrit. He 
""^ieems to have made little if any use of Megasthen^s and the companions 
of Alexander. But his map, of India is distorted by the erroneon's id«fc, 
which he took fi'om Eratosthenes, that the width of India from ^vvest to 
east gi'eatly exceeded its length fi^om north to south. Ptolemy begins his 
description of India with the first chapter of hia seventh book, which deals 
with India within the Ganges. He gives fii’St the names of rivers, 
countries, towns, and capes along the whole coast of India fx'om the 
westernmost mouth of the Indus to the easternmost mouth of the Ganges. 
He next mentions in detail the mountains and the rivers with their 
tributaries, and then proceeds to enumerate the various nations of India 
and the cities belonging to each, beginning with, the north-west and 
working southwards : and he finally gives a list of the islands lying off' 
the coast. In dealing with his account, of western India it will be 
convenient to notice together the cities of each nation which he mentions 
separately under the heads of coast and inland towns. 

. He gives the name of Indo-Skythia to the whole country on both sides 
of the lower course of the Indus from its junction with the 'Koa (Kabul 
river), and gives its three divisions as Patal^n^ (lower Sindh) Abiria (read 
Sabiria, that is Sauvira or upper Sindh and Multan) and Surastr^n^ 
(Surishtra or K^thidv4da). We have seen that Dionysios knew the 
southern Skythians of the Indus, and we shall meet with them again in 
the Periplus (chapter 88fi). 
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He emttnerates seveB moutlig of tbe Indus, but tbe riyer is so con- 
stantljr chaiigiBg. its pourse that it Is hopeless to expect to identify all the 
names given by bim (Bagapa. Sintbdn, Kbaripbron, Sapara, Sabalaessa, and 
LOaibare) with the existing channels. Only it maybe noted tbat Sintbdn* 
preserves the Indian name of tbe river (Sindbu) and that the easternmost 
mouth (Ldnibare) probably repjesents both tbe present Kori or Laun! 
and tbe Luni. river of Marwar, a fact which goes some way to explain why 
Ptolemy had no idea of the OKistenee of Kachh, though be knows tbe Ran 
as the gulf of Eantbi. Hence be misplaces Surastr^ne (Surdsbtra or 
/Kathiavada) in the Indus* delta instead of south of tbe Ran « Ptolemy 
enumerates a group of five towns in tbe nortb-western part of Indo- 
Skythia (Kobat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Kbdn) of which Cunningham 
(Anc. Geog. pages SIfi) has identified Banagara with Bannu, ^ and 
Andrapana with Daraban, while the sites of Artoarta, Sabana, and Kodrana 
are unknown. Ptolemy next gives a list of twelve towns along the wes- 
tern bank of the Indus to tbe sea. Of these Embolimabas been identified 
by Cunningham (Anc. Geog. page 52) with Amb sixty miles above Attok, 
and Pasip^da is identified by St. Martin with the Besmaid of the Arab 
geographers and placed near Mithankot at the junction of tbe Obenab 
with the Indus. Bousikana, which comes next in the list to Pasip^da, is 
generally thought to be a corruption of Mousikanos, and is placed by the 
latest authority (General Haig, The Indus Delta Gauntry^ page 130) in Baha'- 
walpur, though Cunningham (Anc. Geog. page 257) puts it at Alor, whicb 
is somewhat more in accordance with Ptolemy’s distances. K61aka tlie 
most southerly town of the list,- cannot well be the Kr6kala of Arrian 
, (Karachi) as McCrindle supposes, for Ptolemy puts it nearly a degree 
I ^norffi of tbe western mouth of the Indus. 

The t-wm great towns of the delta which Ptolemyncxt mentions, are 
placed by General Haig,JPatala at a point thirty-five miles south-east of 
Haidar&Md page 19) and Barbarei near Shah Bandar cit, page 

31). ‘Barbarei is mentioned again in the Peiiplus (chapter 38) under the 
^ name of Barbarikon. Ptolemy gives the names of nitre towns on the left 
bank of the Indus from the confluence to the sea, but very few of them can 
be satisfactorily identified. Panasa can only be Osanpur (St. Martin) on 
Fluellen’s principles. Boudaia must represent the Budhiya of the Arabs, 
though it is on tbe wrong side of the river (see Haig, op. c^'^. page 57:i). 
Naagramma may with Yule he placed at Naushahro. Kamigara cannot 
Be Aror (McCiindle), if tbat place represents Bousikana, Binagara is 
comnionly thought to be a corrupt reading of Minnagara (compare Peri- 
plus ‘ chapter 38). Haig (up. ci^., page 32 note 47) refers to tbe Tubfatiil 
Kir^m as . mentioning I, Minnagar in pargana SbabdMpur (north-east of 
Haidarab^d). Parabali,' Sydros, and Epitausa have not been identified, 
but must be looked for either in Haidarabad or in Thar and Parkar. Xoana 
may with Ynie be identified with Siwana in tbe bend of tbe Lilni and gives 
another indication tbat Ptolemy confounded tbe Luni with tbe eastern 
mouth of tbe Indus. 

On tbe coast of Surastreng [Kitbidvada) Ptolemy mentions, first, tbe 
island of Barake (Dv^rak^ Bet). : then tbe city Bardaxema which must be 
Porbandar (Yule), in front of tbe Barada bills : then the village of 
Burastra, which perhaps represents Ver^val, though it is placed too far 
north, gurastra cannot well be Junagad (Lassen) which is not on the 
coast and in Ptolemy’s time was not a village, but a city, though it is 
certainly strange that Ptolemy does not anywhere mention it. Further 
south Ptolemy -places the mart of Monogiasson (Mangrol). The eastexm 
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boimdaiy oftbe coast of Indo-SkytHa seems to Lave Tbeen tlie montliof 
tlie Mopbis (MaM). Ptolemy’s account of Indo-SkytMa may be completed 
by mentioning tbe list of places; wMcb. be puts to tbe east of tbe Indus 
(^. e. tbe Luni) and at some distance from it. 

These are : Xpdrake, Tvbicb bas not been identified, but wbicb must be 
placed spinewbere in Mewdr, perhaps at the old city of Pur,' seventy-two 
miles north-east of Udaipur, or possibly at the old city of Ahar, tw^o miles 
from Udaipur itself (Tod’s R^jasthin, 1. 677-78). 

Sarbana, which is marked, in Ptolemy’s map at the ‘head-waters of the 
Mahi in the Apokopa mountains (Aravallis), must be identified with 
Sarwan about ten miles north-w^est of Ratl^m. . There is also a place called 
Sar\vanio close to Nimach, which Ptolemy may have confused with Sarw-an. 

Auxoamis, which St. Martin identifies with Sumi, and Yule withAjmir, 
but neither place suits the distance and direction from Sarwan. If 
Ptolemy, as above suggested, confused Sarwan and Sarwanio, Auxoamis 
may be Ahar near I^aipur, Par being then Xodrake : otherwuse Auxoamis 
may be I'dar. The question can only be settled by more exact knowledge 
of the age of Ahar and of I'dar. Oi’badarou may provisionally with 
Yule be placed at Abu. . # 

Asinda must be looked for near Sidhpur, though it cannot with St. 
‘Martin be identified wuth that place. Perhaps Yadn agar (formerly 
Anandapura and a very old town) may be its modem representative. 

Theophiia may be Devaliya (Yule) or Than (Burgess) in north-east 
Kathiavdda. ^ * 

Astakapra is admitted to be Hastakavapra or HMhab near Bhdvnagar 
(Biihler). * . 

is described by Ptolemy next after Indo-Skythia on his way 
dowui the West Coast. The northexm limit of its coast was the mouth of ^ 
the river. Mophis (Mahi). Itsmame is the Lto of y>wc%a5 and inscrip- 
tions. Ptolemy mentions as on its coast the village of Pakidar^, which 
may be a misreading for K^pidare and represent K^vi (K4pik^ of 
inscriptions) a’holy place just southof the Mahi. Next comes Cape Maled,, 
■which Ptolemy both in his text and in Ms map includes in LarikA though 
there is no prominent headland in a suitable position on the east side of the 
Gulf of Cambay. As he puts it 2| degrees west -of Broach, it may 
probably be* identififed wdth Gdpnath Point in K^tbi^v^da on the other 
side of the gulf (the P^pike *of the Periplus), Ms name for it surviving in 
the neighbouring shoals known as the Malai banks. It is in agreement 
with this that Ptolemy puts the mouth of the river Namados (NarmadS,) to 
the north, of Cape Maleo. South of the river is Kaman^ which may be 
identified with the Kamanijja or Karman^ya of inscriptions, that is wdth 
Kamlej on the Tapti above Surat*. It has been supposed to be the 
Kammoni of the Periplus (chapter 43)*, which was the village opposite to 
the reef called Her6neon the right (east) of the gulf of Barygaza j but it is 
perhaps best to separate the two and to identify Kammoni with Kim, 
north of OlpM. The next town mentioned* is Notisaripa, which should 
probably be read Nousarika, being the Nayasarik^ of inscriptions and the 
modern Xausari. The most southerly town of Larike is Poulipoula, which v- 
has been identified with PhulpMa or old Surat, but is too far south. 
Bilim ora is perhaps the most likely_ position for it, though the names do 
not correspond (unless Pouli is the Dravidian Puli or poli =» a tiger, after- ^ 
wards replaced hj Bill cat). Ptolemy begins Ms list of the inland 
cities of Larike “with Agrinagara, which may with Yule be identified with . 
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Agar, tilirty-five miles nortli-east of Ujjaiii, andtlie Akara of inscriptions. 
Thenext town isSiripalla, wMch has not been identified, but sbouldbe looked 
for about thirty miles to the south-east of Agar, not far from Sh^hjah^iipiir. 
The modern name would probably be ShiroL Bammogoura must be identi- 
fied, not with Pawangad (Yule)^ but with Hiuen Tsiang’s “ city of the 
. Bi'dhmans’' (Beal, Si-yu-ki, II. 262;, 200 (about 33 miles) to the north- 
west of the capital of.Mdlava in his time. The distance and direction bring 
us nearly to Jaora, Sazantion and Zerogerei have not been satisfactorily 
identified but may provisionally be placed at Jlatlam and Badnawar 
respectively, or Zerogerei may be Dhar as Yuie suggested. the 

capital of Tiastanes is Ujjain the capital of the Kshatrapa Cashtana w’^ho 
reigned c. iSO a.d. His kingdom included Western M^lwa, West Khandesh, 
and the whole of Gujarat south of the Hahi. His grandson Rudradaman 
(a.d. loO) tells us in his Girnar inscxnption (1. A. Vll. 259) that his own 
kingdom included also Mdrw^r Sindh and the loVer Panjdb. jN'ext to 
Ujjain Ptolemy mentions Minnagara, which must have been somewhere 
near MAnpur. Then we come to Tiatonra or Cb^ndo:^(y ule) on the ridge 
which separates Khand^h from the valley of the Godavari, and finally 
on that river itself !Nfasika the modem N^sik. It is very doubtful whether 
Nisik at any time formed part of fhe dominions of Cashtana, since wx 
know from the inscxiptions in the Nasik caves that the Kshatrapas were 
driven out of that part of the country by Gautamiputra ^^takarni, the 
father of Ptolemy’s contemporary Pulumayi. Ptolemy probably found 
JT^sik mentioned in one of his lists as on’ a road leading from Ujjain 
southwards and he concluded that they belonged to the same kingdom* 

pi th^ Sadinoi inclu’Sed the coast of the Konkan as far south as 
Baltipatna (near Mah&d) and the Ueccan betw^eeii the Godavari and the 
Krishna. ^ The name occurs in Varaha Mihira’s Brihat Saitihitil XI ¥. in 
the form Ary aka. The tribal name Sadinoi-is less easy to explain. The 
suggested connection with the word Bddhanam meaning an agent (Lassen) 
and its application to the Kshatrapas of .Gujarat, are not tenable. The 
only authority for this meaning of A’<£d/iana is Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
and at this time it is certain that AriaM belonged, not to the Kshatrapas 
of Gujarat, hut to the batakarnis of Paithan on the Godavari. Bh^ndarkar’s 
identification of the Sadinoi with Yaraha Mihira’s ^4ntikas seems also 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Ptolemy’s name may possibly be a corruption 
of B^takarnior Satav^hana. VThe coast towns of this region w^ere Soupara 
(Sup^r^ near Bassein), south of which Ptolemy places the river Goaris 
(Yaitarani), Dounga (perhaps DugaTd ten miMsnorth of Bhiwndi) south of 
which is the Benda river (BMwndi Creek), Simylla, a mart and a cape, 
the Automula and Perimula of Pliny and the modern Cheul (Chemula) ; 
Milizegyris an island, the same as the Meliz6igara of the Periplus and (pro- 
bably) as the Sigerus of Pliny and Jjhe modern Janjira fiippokoura, 
either Ghodegaon or Kud^ (Yule) in KoMh^ district j Baltipatna, proba- 
bly the Palaipatmai of the Periplus and the same as Pal near Mahad. 

The inland dominions of the Sadinoi were much more extensive than 
their coast line. Ptolemy gives two lists of cities, one of those lying to 
the west (L e. north) of the Benda, whose course in the Deccan represents 
the Bhim4 river, and the other of those between the Benda and the Pseudo- 
stomos (here theMdlprabh^ and Krishna or possibly the Tungabhadra 
with its tributaries)* Tlie most easterly towns in the first list, Malippala 
satisfactorily identified, but must be looked for in 
j Hizam s county to the south-east of Haid^r^bad, Xext comes Tagara 
* mentioned in the Periplus (chapter 51) as ten days east from Paithan, and 
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therefore about the latitude of Kuibarga, with which it is identified by Yule, 
The distance and direction make its identification with Deogir (Wilford 
and others), Junnar (Bhagwanlal), or Kolhi.pur (Fleet) impossible. The 
best suggestion hitherto made is that it is D^rur orT)h£rur (Bhi-ndarkar), 
but D^rur in the Bhir district is too far north, so Dh^rur fifty miles west 
..of HaidarabM must be taken as the most likely site. Next to Tagara 
:;Ptolemy mentions Baithana, ■whh'.h is the Paithana of the Peri plus and 
i the modern Pai than ohThe Godavari, It is called by our author the 
capital of Siroptolemaios, who is the 6rl-Pulum%i of the Ni^sik cave 
inscriptions. Next to Baithana comes Beopali, wRich may safely be 
identified with the modern_ Degli in^^“ to of Ahmadnagar, 

Gamaliba, the^ next stage, must T)e placed somewhere on the line 
between Ahmednagar and Junnai‘, which latter ancient town is to be 
identified with Ptolemy’s Om^nogara, although this name is not easy to 
explain. 

The second list of towms in Ariak^ begins with Nagarouris (Nagara- , 
pnri) which probably represents Poona which even then must have been 
a place of importance, being at ffie head of the great road down the Bhor- 
ghat. Tabasd (compare VarahaMihira’s T^pas^r^m^h and Ptolemy’s own^, 

^ Tabasoi) may be the holy city of Pandharpnr. Inde has retained its 
ancient name (Tndl in the north of ffie Bijapur district) ' Next follow’s 
Tiripangalida (Tikota in . the KurundwM State P) and then Hip- 
pokoura, the capital of Baleokuros. Dr. Bh^nd^rkar has identified this 
king with the Viliv^yaknra of coins found in the Kotoipur state. His 
capital may possibly be.Hippargi in the Sindgi taluka of the Biptpur 
district. Soubouttou, the next town on Ptolemy’s list, is not identifiable, 
but the name which follows, Sjrimalaga, must be Sirnal in the BljS,pur 
taluka of the same district. 

Kalligeris may be identified not with Kanhagiri (McCrindle) but with 
Galgali at the crossing of the Krishna, and Modogoulla is not Mudgal 
(McCrindle) but Mudhol ou the Ghatprahh^. Petirgala should probably 
read Peneiigala, and would theu represent the old town of Panangala or 
Hongal in the I)h^rv0,d district. The last name on the list is Banaouasei, 
which is Vanav^si, about ten miles from Sirsi in Kanara, a very old town 
W'here a separate branch of the ^^takarnis once ruled. 

The Pirate Coast IB the Tiext division of Western India described by ^ 
Ptolemy, who mehlions five sea-ports but only two inland cities. It ^ 
is clear^that the pirates were hemmed in on *the land side by the dominions 
of the Satakarnis, and that they held but little territory above the ghats, 
though their capital Mousppall6 was in that region. The places on the 
coast from north to south were Mandagara, the Mandagara of the Periplus 
(chapter 53) which has been satisfactorily identified with Mandangad to 
the south of the Bankot creek. 

Byzantion, which, as Dr. Bh^nd4rkar first pointed out, is the Yaija- ' 
yaiiti of inscriptions may he placed either at Chiplun or at Dabhol at the j 
mouth of the Vasishthi river. Chiplun is the only town of great antiquity 
in this part of the Kofikan, and ' ii it is not Vaijayanti Ptolemy has 
passed over it altogether. The similarity of the names has suggested the 
identification of Byzantion with Jaygad (Bhind^rkar) or Yijayadrug 
(Vincent), hut both these places are comparatively modern. There are 
indeed no very ancient towns in the Kohkan between Saiigameshyar and 
the SHvantv^di border. 

Khersonesos is generally admitted to be the peninsula of Goa^ v 
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Amiagara is placed a little to tEe nortb. of tlie* river Nanagonna and 
may be represented by Gape Ramas in Portngaese territory. 

Tlie river Nanagoxina bere is generally supposed to be the Kalmadi, 
though in its upper course it seems to represent the Tapti, and a confusion 
with the Nflna pa.ss led Ptolemy to bring it into connection with the 
rivers Goaris and B^nda (Campbell). ^ 

Nitra, the southernmost mai*t on the pirate coast, is the Nitrias of 
Pliny, and has been satisfactorily identified by Yule wuth Mangalor on 
the Netravati. 

The inland cities of the Pirates are Olokhoira and Mousopalle the capital, 
both of which must be sought for in the rugged country about the sources 
,of the Krishna and may provisionally be identified wdth the ancient 
towns of Karad and Karvir (Kolhapur) respectively. To complete 
Ptolemy’s account of this coast it is only necessary to mention the islands 
of Heptanesia (Burnt Islands P), Trikadiba and Peperine. We are not 
here concerned with his account of the rest of India, 

Bardosane’s met at Babylon certain envoys sent from India to the 
^emperor Antoninns Pius (Am. 154-181) and received from Bamadamis 
and Sandanes, who were of their number, accounts of the customs of the 
Brahmans and of a rock temple containing a stafeue of ^iva i:g the 
Ardhanriri form. Lassen (III. 62 and 3 18) connects Sandanes with the 
Sadinoi and places the temple in Western India, but neither of these 
conclusions is necessary. The object of the embassy is unknown. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, formerly though wrongly 
attributed to Arrian (150 Am.), is an account of the Egyptian trade with 
East Africa and India, written by a merchant of Alexandria for the use of 
his fellows. It is preserved in a^ fingle raanuscript which in some places 
is very corrupt. The age of this work has been much disputed : .the chief 
views as to this matter are, 

(i) that the Periplus was written before Pliny and made' use of by 
him (Yincent, Schwanbeck, and Glaser). The arguments of Vincent 
and Schwanbeck are refuted by Miiller (Geogr. Gr. Min. I. xcviii.) 
Glaser’s case is (Ausland 189i, page 45) that the Malikhas of the 
Periplus is Malchos III. of Nabalh^a (a.d. 49-71), that the Periplus 
knows Meroe as capital of Ethiopia*, while at the time of Nero’s 
expedition to Hast Africa (a.d. 68), it had almost vanished, and lastly 
that the author of the Periplus is Basilis or Basils, whom Pliny names 
as an authority for his Book YI . It m.ay be replied that Malikhas is the 
title Malik and may have been applied to any Arab. Sheikh (Reinand) : 
that the Periplus does not w ith certainty mention M eroe at all : 
and that Basilis whether or not a contemporary of Ptolemy Pliiladelphos 
was at any rate earlier than Agatharkhides (o. 200 b.c.), who quotes 
him (Geog. Gr. Min. L 156) ; 

(ii) that the Periplus was written at the same time as Pliny’s* work, 
but neither used the other (Salmasius).*^ ’ This view is refuted by 
Miiller (op. page 155) ; 

(iii) that the Periplus was written after 161 a.b. (Dodweli) ; 
Miiller has shown (ibidy that Bod well’s arguments are inconclnsive ; 

(iv) the received view that the Periplus was written between Am. 

80 and Am. 89 (Muller) ; ' 

(v) that the Periplus was written about the middle of the third 
. century (Reinaud Mem. de 1’ Ac. des Inscr. XXIY. Pt, ii. translated in 

LA.YIII.pages330ff), 
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Tlie only clioiee lies between the viejp* of Miiller and that of Reinaud. 
Miiller argues for a date between a*i), 80 .and a.p, 89, because the 
Periplns knows no more than Pliny of India beyond the Ganges, Avbereas 
Ptolemy’s knowledge is mncb greater : because the Periplns calls Ceylon 
PalaisimoTindoii, which is to Ptolemy (VII. iy. 1) an old name : because 
the Nabathgean Idngclom, which 'was destroyed a. d. 105, was still in* 
existence at the time of the Periplns : because the Periplns account of . 
Hippaloe shows it to be later than Pliny : and because the Periplns 
mentions king Zoskales, w’ho must be the Za Hakale of the Abyssinian 
lists who reigned a.d.77-89. It may be replied that the Periplns is not 
a geography of Eastern Asia, but a guide book for traders with certain 
ports only : that Ptolemy must have found in his lists three names for 
Ceylon, Taprobane, Palaisimonndon, and Salike, and that he has wrongly 
separated Palai from Simonndon, taking it to mean “formerly” and 
therefore entered Simonndon as the old and Salik^ as the modern name,* 
whereas all three names were in use together : that the Nabathasan 
king Malikhas was simply the Sheikh of the tribe (Reinaud), and points 
to no definite date r that the Periplns’ account of Hippalos is cei*tainly 
later than Pliny : and that the Zoskales of the Periplns is the Za Sagal^ 
or Za Asgal of the Abyssinian lists, -who reigned a.d, 246-47 (Reinaud). 

It follow^s that Reinand’s date for the Periplns (a.d- 250) is the only 
one consistent with the facts and especially with the Indian facts. As 
'will appear below, the gi’owth of the Hippalos legend since Pliny’s time, 
the rival Parthians in Sindh, the mention of Mambaros and tbe supplant- 
ing of Ozene by Minnagara as his capital since Ptolemy’s time, tbe- 
independence of Baktria, and the notices of Saraganes and Sandanes, are . 
ail points strongly in favour of JReinand’s date. 

In the time of the Periplns the ships carrying on the Indian trade 
started from Myos Hormos (near Ras Abu Somer) or Berenik^ (in Foul 
Bay) and sailed dov% the Red Sea to Monza (Musa twenty-five miles north 
of Mokha), and thence to the watering place Okelis (Ghalla) at the Straits. 
They then followed the Arabian .coast as far as Kan^ (Hisn Ghnrab in 
Hadramant) passing on the wuy Endaimou Arabia (Aden) once a great 
mart for Indian traders, but lately destroyed by king Elisar (Muller’s con- 
jecture for KAI2AP of the M*S.) From Kane the routes to India diverge, 
some ships sailing to the I ndus and on to FJarygaza, and others direct to 
the ports of Limyifike (Malabar Coast), There was also another route to 
Limyrik^, starting from Ardmata (Cape Gnardafni). In all three voyages 
the ships made use- of the monsoon, starting from Egypt in July. The 
monsoon was called Hippalos, according to the Periplns (chapter 57), after 
the navigator who first discovered the direct course across the sea,Jand it 
has been inferred from Pliny’s- words (VI. 23) that this pilot lived in the 
middle of the first century a.d. But Pliny’s own account shows that, 
as we should expect, the progress from a coasting to a direct voyage wus 
a gradual one, with several intermediate stages, in all of which the 
monsoon was more or less made use of. There was therefore no reason for 
naming the wind from the pilot who merely made the last step. Further 
though Pliny knows Hippalus as the local name of the monsoon wind in 
the eastern seas, he says nothing of its having been the name of the 
inventor of the direct' course. The inference seems to be that' Hippalos 
the pilot is the child of a seaman’s yarn arising out of the local name of 

* We learn from Pliny (VI. 22) that Palaishuoundou was the name of a town and a 
river in Ceylon, whence the name was extended to the whole island. 
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tbe moBsoon wind, and tHat ids presence in tbe Periplns and not in Pliny 
shows that the former writer is mtich later than the latter. 

The merchant hound for Skythia (S-indh) before he reaches land, 
which lies low to the northward, meets the white water from the river 
Sinthos (Indus) and water snakes (chapter 38), The river has seven 
mouths, small and marshy all but the middle one, on which is the port of 
v^Barbarikon (Shahbandar, Haig, page 31) whence the merchants’ wares 
are carried up by river to the capital Minnagar - (near Shahdadpur, Haig, 
page 32), which is ruled by Parthians who constantly expel one another 
(chapter 39). These contending Parthians must have been the remnant 
of the Kar^n Pahlavs who joined with the Kmshrihs to attack Ardeshir 
Piipakan (Journ. As. [1866] TII. 134)% > The imports are clothing, 
flowered cottons, topazes, coral, storax, frankincense, glass vessels, silver 
plate, specie, and wine : and the exports costus (spice), bdellium (gum), 
yellow dye, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, furs from Tibet, cottons, silk 
I thread, and indigo. The list of imports shows that the people of Skythia 
were a Oivilised race and by no means wild nomads. 

The Periplus next (chapter 40) gives an accurate account of the Ran 
♦ (Eirinon) which in those days was probably below sea Tevel (Haig, page 2‘2, 
Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, III. 309ff), and was already divided 
into the Great and the Little. Both were marshy shallows even out of 
sight of land and therefore dangerous* to i?avigators. The Han was then 
as. how hounded to south and west by seven islands, and the headland 
Barake (Dvarakii) a place of special danger of whose neighbourhood ships 
* were warned hy meeting with great black water-snakes. 

The next chapter (41) describes the gulf of Barygaza (gulf of Cambay) 
and the adjoining land, but the passage' has been* much mangled by 
the copyist of onr only MS* and more still by the guesses of editors. 
According to the simplest correction {^Trposrrjs Apia^rjsxf^pa) onr author 
V says that next after Barak6 (DvS.rak^) follows the gulf of Barygaza and 
the country towards Ariake, being the beginning of the kingdom of 
Mamharos and of all India. Mambaros may possibly be a corruption of 
Makhatrapos or some similar Greek form of MaMkshatr*apa, the title of 
the so-called ‘‘ SS,h Kings ” who ruled here at this period (a.d. 250). 
According to the reading of the MS. the author goes on to say that “ the 
inland part of this conntiy bordering on the Iberia (read Sabiria = Sauvira) 
district of Skythia is called .... (the name, perhaps Marn, has dropped 
out of the text), and the sea-coast Syrastrene (Surushtra).” The conntiy 
abounded then as now in cattle, corn, rice, cotton and coarse cotton 
cloth, and the people were tall and dark. The capital of the country 
was Minnagara whence much cotton was brought down to Barygaza. 
This Minnagara is perhaps the city of that name placed by Ptolemy near 
M^npur in the Yindhyas, but it has with more probability been identified 
with Jnn%ad (BhagvinlAl) which was once called Manipura (Kath. 
Gaz. 487). 0ur author states that in this part of the country were to 
be found old temples, mined camps and large wells, relics (he says) of 
Alexander’s march, but more probably the work of Menandros and 
Apollodotos. This statement certainly points to Kathi^v^da rather 
s than to M^npur. The voyage along this coast from Barharikon to the 
^ headland of P^pik^ (Gopn^th) near Astakapra (Hathab) and opposite to 
Barygaza (Broach) was one (ff- 3000 stadia=»S00 miles," which is roughly 
correct. The next chapter (42) describes the northern part of the gulf 
/ of Cambay as 300 stadia wide and running northward to the river Ma'is 
(Mahi). Ships hound for Barygaza steer first northward past the island 
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Baiones (Peram) and tlien eastward towards the montlv of the Namnadios 
(Narmada.) the river of Broach. The navigation (chapter 43) is dij0B.ciilt 
by reason of rocks and shoals snch as H§rdh^ (perhaps named from some 
wreck) opposite the village of Kammoni (Kim) on the eastern shore and 
by. reason of the current on the western near P^pike (perhaps a sailor’s 
name meaning IJnliicky)- Hence the government sends out fishermen in 
long boats called Trappaga or Kotumba (Kotia) to meet the ships (chap- 
V ter 44) and pilot them into Barygaza, 300 stadia up the river, by towing 
and taking advantage of the tides. In this connection our author gives 
a graphic description of the Bore in the Narbada (chapter 45) and of the 
dangers to strange ships are exposed thereby (chapter 46). 

inland from Barygaza (that is, from the whole kingdom, which, as 
we haVe seen, bordered on Sauvira or Multan). lay (chapter 47) the Aratrioi 
» (Arattas of the Mahibharata and Pur^nas, who lived in the Panjab), 
J the Arakhdsioi (people of eastern Afghanistan), Gandaraioi (Gandhdra 
of N.-W. Pan jib), Proklais (near. Peshiwar), and beyond them the 
Baktrianoi (of Balkh) a most warlike race, governed by their, own 
independent sovereigns. These last are probably the Kushins who, 
when the Parthian empire fell to pieces in the second , quarter of the third 
century, joined the Karen Pahlavs in attacking Ardeshir. It was from 
these parts, says our author, that Alexander marched into India as far 
as the Ganges— an . interesting glimpse of the growth of the Alexander 
legend since the days of Arrian (Am. 150). Our author found old 
drakhmai of Menandros and' Apollodotos still current in Barygaza. 

Eastward in the same kingdom (chapter 48) is ^he city of Oz5ni, which 
was formerly the capital, whence onyxes, porcelain, muslins, and cottons are 
brought to Barygaza. From the country beyond Proklais came costus, 
bdellium, and spikenard of three kinds, the Kattybonrine, *the Patro-- 
papigic, and the Kabalitic (this last from E54bnl). . * 

We learn incidentally that besides the regular Egyptian tra'de Bary- 
gaza ‘had commercial relations with Monza in Arabia (chapter 21) with the 
East African coast (chapter 14) and with Apologos (Obollah) at the head of 
the Persian Gulf and with.Omana on its eastern shore (chapter 36). The 
impoi’ts of Barygaza were wine, bronze, tin and lead, coral and gold 
stone (topaz ?), cloth of all sorts, variegated sashes (like the horrible 
Berlin wool comforters of modern days), storax, sweet clover, 'white glass, 
gum sandarac, stibium for the eyes, and gold and silver coin, and 

• unguents. Besides, there were imported for the king costly silver .plate, 
musical instruments (musical boxes are still favoured by Indian royalty), 
handsome girls for the harem (these are the famous Yayani handmaids 
of the Indian drama), high-class wine, apparel and choice unguents, a 

* list which* sho%S‘ that these moiiarchs lived in considerable luxury. The 
exports of Barygaza were spikenard, costus, bdellium, ivory, onyxes, 
porcelain, box-thorn, .cottons, silk, silk thread, long pepper (chillies), and 
other wares from the coast ports. 

From Barygaza our author rightly says (chapter 50) that the coast trends 
southward and the country iS* called' Dal^^hinabad^g ■ (Dakshinfipatha) : 
much of the inland country is waste and infested by wild beasts, while 
populous tribes inhabit other regions as far as the Ganges. The" chief 
towns in Dakhinabades (chapter 51) are Paithana (Paithan) twenty days 
journey south 'of Barygaza and Tagara (Bh^fur) a very large city ten days 
east of Paithana. From Paithana come onyxes, and from Tagara cottons 
muslins^and other local wares frt)m the (east) coast. 

B1746-T0 
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\/ The smaller pot^ta Boutli * of . Barygaza are Akabaron (perhaps the 
Khabiriin of Mahoraedan -writers and the modfjrn Kav^ri ^the river of 
NausCiri) Souppara (Snp^r^ near Bassein) and Kalliena, which was made 
a .maft hy the elder Saraganes, but much injured when Sandan^s became 
its master, for from his time Greek vessels visiting the port are sent 
under guard to Barygaza. This interesting statement is one ‘ of the 
clearest indications of the date of the Periplus. A*s Bhandaikar- has 
shown, the elder Saraganes implies also a younger, who can be no other 
. than Yajha^ri ^iUakarni' (A.rT. 140), and the Periplus must be later than 
his time. The Sandan^s of the text must have been ’a ruler of Gujarat 
and may be identified with the Ksliatrapa Sanghad^man (a.I).’224),, 

South of Kalliena (chapter 5S) were Semylla (Ch^anl) Mamjagora 

^ (Mandangad) Faiaipatinai.(P^l neapMahad) Melizeigara (probably Janjira) 
and, Byzantion (Chiplnn) . The words which follow probably give another ’ 
name of Byzantion ‘‘ which was formerly also called Tarannosboas,’’ the 
name Toparo'n being a misunderstanding (Mfiller, Geogr. Gr. Min, I. *296) . 
South of this are the islands of S^sekreienai (Burnt Islands) , Aigidioi 

^ (Angediva), Kaineitai (Island' of St. George) hear the Khersonesos (Goa), 
and Leuke (Laccadives ?) all pirate haunts. Next comes Limyrike (the 
^ Tamil country) the fb'st marts of which are.Naonra (Cannanor or 
Tellichery, rather than Hondyar, which is too far north) ^and Tyndis 
(Kadalundi near Bepui’) and south ofithese Muziris .(Kranganur) and 
Nelkyrtda (Kallada) . Tyndis and Muziris were subject to Keprobotras 
(Keralaputra thatj's the Cera king) and Nelkynda to Pandion (the’ 
Pilndya king* of Madura). ^Muziris was a very prosperous mart trading 
wijih Ariake (North Konkan)'as well as Egypt. Nelkynda was up a riyer 
120 stadia from the sea, ships taking in cargo at the village of Bekar^* 
at the mouth of the 'river. Oar author gives an interesting account 'of 
the trade at these ports and furbher south as well as on the east coast, 
but we are not concerned with this part of his work. 

* ‘ Markianos of Hirakleia about the year 400 A.i>. is the leading 
geographer ‘ of the period following Ptolemy, but his work consisted 
cliiofiy in connections ol Ptolemy-s distances taken from an obscure 
geographer named Protagoras. He 'adds no new facts to Ptolemyhs 
account’ of western India. 

Stephanos of Byzantium wrote about 45.0 A.ri. (or at any rate later * 
than Markianos, whom he quotes) a 'huge geographical dictionary of 
which we have an epitome by one Plermolaos. The Indian names ho 
. gives are ehiefiy taken from Hekataios, Anianos, and especially’ fTom 
a poem called Bassarika on the exploits of Dionysos, by a cert.ain 
Dionysos. But his geography is far from accurate : he calls Barake 
(Dvurafcfi) an^. island, ■ and - Barygaza (Broach) a city, of Gedrdsia. 
Among the cities he names are Argante (qno'fced from Hekataios), 
Baiygaza (Bimoh), Boukephala (Jahtlpur), Byzantion (Chiplunl, Gereia, 
Qorgippia, Darsania famous for woven . cloths, Dionysopolis (Nysa ?), 
Kathia (Multan ?), Kaspapyros and Kaspeiros (Kasmir), Margana, 
Massaka (in Sw4t), Nysa, Palimhothra (P^taliputra), Panaioura near the 
• Indus, Patala%(thirty-five miles soxith-east of Haidarabad, Sindh), Rhodoe, 
Rhogan^, Rhon in Gandarike, ' Saneia, Seeindioii, Sinda on the great 
gull, (perhaps Ptolemy’s Asinda, Yadnagar), Soiimna, and Taxila, He 
also names a number of tribes,, of whom none hut the Orbital (MakiAn) 
the Paiidai ‘(P%dya) -Bdling^ (Bhauiingi Saivas) and possibly the 
walangoi (Salaftk^yana) belong to the western coast. ^ ^ 
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Kosmas . Ixidikoplsiistos, slupman and monk, who wrote his Topo- 
graphia Christiana bet’ 9 ^’'een 4 *D. 530 dind 550, is the last of the ancient 
writers who shows independent knowledge of India.. -He says that Sindn ■ 
(Sindh), is where India begins, the Indus being the boundary between it and 
Persia, v'^'he chief ports of India are Sindu (Debal), which exports mnsk 
and nard ; Orrhptha (Snraght^a that is Yefaval) which had a king of its 
own : Kalliana (Kalyan) a great port exigorting brass,- and sisam (black- 
' wood) logs and cloth having a' kitig of its ' bwh and a community of 
Ohiistians under a ' Persian Mshop r Sibor which also had a king of its 
own and therefore cannot be Snp^r4, wKich is too close to Kalliana, but 
must be Goa, the Sindabnr of the Arabs : Parti, Mangarath (Mangalor), 
Salopatana, Nalopatana, and Pudopatana which are the five marts of Mal5 
the pepper country (Malab^i^), where also there are raany Christians. 
Five days’ sail south of Mal51ay Sieledibaor Taprobane (C%lon), divided 
into two kingdoms in* one of which is found the hyacinth-stone. [Ehe 
island has many temples, and a church of Persian Christians, and is 
much resorted to by ships from India Persia and Ethiopia *dealing in 
silk, aloewood, cloves, sandalwood, &c. On the east coast of India is 
Marallo (Morava opposite Ceylon) whence conch-shells are exported 
Then Kaber (Kaveripatam or Pegu. Yule’s Cathay Introd. page 
clxxviii.) which exports Alahandinnm ; further on is the clove country 
i'- and furthest of ail Tzinista (China) which produces the .silk. In 
India further up the country, that is further north,* are the White. 
Onnoi or Hunas who have a Idng named Gollas X^i^ii’aknla of inscrip- 
tions) who goes forth to war with 1*000 -elephants and many horsemen- 
and tyrannises over India,* exacting tribute from the people. His army 
.is said to be so vast as once to have drunk dry the ditch surrounding* a 
besieged city and marched in dryshod. 

In his book XI. Kosmas gives some account of the .wild beasts of’* 
India, but this part bf his* work does not require notice here. 

This is the last glimpse we get of India before the Arabs cut ofE the 
old line of communication with * the' Empire by ‘the conquest of Egypt ‘ 
A.m G41-2). • ' 
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BA Shilukab : Pesliwa’s Subheddr of 
Gujardt, levies contributions on tbo Gdik- 
wdr’s villages,' 411 ; is. made over to the 
British Government (1807), 416. 

Abdtjl Aziz Khan : of Junnar, . becomes 
viceroy by a forged order an(| appoints Jawdn 
Mard Khdn his deputy in Gujardt, 326 ; his 
defeat and death at Kim Kathodra, 328. 

Abdul EXdir: son ahd prime minister of 
GhiaJsuddin Khilji, 362, 364. See Kdairuddin, 

Abdul Kaeim : engineer of the emperor 
^ehdngir, repairs buildings dt Mdndu (1617), 

AbbullIh EhIn Uzbae : Akbar’s general, 
reconquers Mdlwa (1663), 369, ^ 

Abdullah WassAp ; author of Taziyat-ul- 
Amsdr, 516 and note 6 . 

Abhaisinuh EIhtor ; 464. See Abbeysingb. 

Abhayawlakag-ani : Jain monk (1255), re- 
vised the Dvydsraya, 156. 

Abhbysin'<3-h : Mahdrdja: fifty-tbird viceroy 
of*Gujara't (1730 -'1733), 310 ; his defeat hy 
Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, 311 5 procures assassination 
of PiUji Gdikwdf* and takes Baroda (1732), 
313 ; is. re-appointed fifty-fifth viceroy of 
Gujarat, 319. 

AbhidhIna CrintaiviANi ; work, written by 
Hemachandra, 192^ 

Abhimantu : early Rdsbtrakilta prince, Ms 
copperplate grant, 120, 

Abhira ; name of a tribe, and province, 62, 64, 
notes. See AMr and Chuddsama. 

Abhiras: tribe, 137. 

Abi : tribe, 534, 

Abiexa: name of a province, 62, 53 note 1, 
337 ; Upper 8mdh and Multan, 637. See. 
Abhira. 

A'bu : king of,, present with Mulardja in the 
battle with Graharipu, 160 ; magnificent 
temple of Nemindth built by Vastupdla and 
Tejahpdla on, 199, 202; inscription on the 
temple of "Vastupdla at, 204 ; Mutiny at, 439 ; 
Pardmdra possession, 470 ; Mount, 532, 534. 

ABuLs^ma : perhaps Obollah, 35. 

Abul Pazl : Akbaris historian (1690), Ms 
account of Siiltdn Bahdduris' death, 349, 871, 

Abu KihIn : 608, 620. See A1 Biruni. • 

Abu Zaid : Arab writer (913), 626, 626 note' 5, 
628, 530. 

Abu^Zeidal Hasan: aTitbor of tbe second 
part of fellsildt-ut-Tawdrikh, 506 note 2, 


Accad ; early race, 174 and note 1. 

AchXryAS : funeral Brdbraans, 451, 

^dXlaj : battle of (1 730), 311. 

ADEN: 514, 643. » 

AbhyXtmobanishad : religious work compiled 
by Hemacbandra, 193. " 

AdinXtha; temple on Satrunjaya of, 79 
note 3. See Adndtba, . • 

Abi^Vaea: Jain god on Satrunjaya hill, 177, 

. 186. 

Administration: of the Valabhis (500 to 
700), 81. 

A'dnXth : temple of, completed^ 186. See 
Adinatha. 

Ablius Gallus ; 536. 

Apghanistan : 645, 

Aprica : 635. 

Aoathaeehibes : (born 250 A.B.) 535, 542, 
Aq-nikulas ; Bajputs, 463, 468. 

Ag-ha Muhammad Hussain : commander of 
tbe fort of Petldd, bis surrender, 327. 

Ag-ea : fort, 36B, 

Ag-^ebment ; between the Peshwa and the 
Udbhdde, 393. 

Ageinag-ABA ; identified with Agar, 539. 

Ahada ; son of Udaya Vania, high officer in , 
’the reign of KumaJrapdla, 170 ; not acknow- 
ledging Kumdrapdla goes to Arnordja, 184. 
Ahae ; city, 539. 

Ahir : 175, See Chuddsama and AbMra. , 
Ahibs : settlement of, 137, 138. 

Ahmad : 613. See Ahmed, 

AhmadXbXd^; built (1413), ^236, 513; sacked 
(1683), -224, 225; manuscript found at, 205; 
riot at (1681), death of the leader Abu Bakr 
• by poison, 286, 287 ; riots at (1730), 330; 
tJmdbdi, widow of Kbanderdv Dilbhdde 
marches upon, 314 ; siege of and capture by. 
the MaraJtha's'and Momin Khdn (1737-1738), 
320 ; prosperity of, 320 ; disputes about the 
government of, between Eangoji and 
Momin Kbdn (1738), 322 ; disturbances at, 
between the Musalihdns and the Mardthds, 
325 ; mutiny of troops at, confinement of 
Fida-ud-din and Muftakhir Khdn at, capture 
of the city of,. by Jawdn Mard Khdn, 327 ; 

' Mardthds in, (1743-44), 327 ; siege of by 
: Fakbr-ud-danlah and RaJisinghji of Idgir .and 

defeat and capture of tbe viceroy at, by 
Jawdn Mard Khan, 329 ; expulsion of Khdn- 
; * derdv Ga^ikwdr’s deputy Trimbak from, by 
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RaDgoji, S29 ; siege and capture of, by the . 

. MaraJthiis under Eaghundthrdo, 3.37 ; minting 
of coins in * the emperor’s natn® stopped at, 
(1753), 3S8; assassination, of Edghoji the 
Mardtha deputy at and expulsion of the 
Har4th^s from, .by ‘ Momin Kh^n ; Kolis 
attempt to plunder the Dutch factory at, 
.339-340; siege of, by the Marithds, fcih^h 
Nur intercedes with the Peshwa to settle the 
affairs of, and fails, surrender of (1768), 

■ 34tl, 34 j 2 ; Sad^shiv E^mchandra is appointed 
viceroy at (1760), 344 ; state of the parties 
^t, 390 ; riots at (1738), 394 ; captured by 
General Goddard (1780), 409 ; surrendered 
to Govindr^v G4itw4r by A'ba Shelukar, 
411 ; cession of the fort of, to the English 
by G^ikwdr in 1817, 428 mutiny at (1867), t 
438 5 disturbamces at (14th September. 1867), 
440 ; suppression of . thC mutiny at, 442, 
See Ahmed4l)4d, 

Ahmad AyAz : governor of Gujar’dt, 230. 
Ahmed I.: Ahmaddhdd king (1411-1441), 
builds Ahmaddbdd (1413) j defeats the I'dar 
. chief (141^) ; -suppresses a revplt, spreads 
IsUm, sends expedition against Hdlwa 
(1417) 5 attacks Ohdmpdner (1418) ; his war* 
with Mdlwa (1422) ; defeats the I^dar chief 
(1425) j recovers Mdhim (1429) and BdgUn ■ 
(1431), 207 note 1, 215, 219, 235 - 240. 
AhmedAbAd: 513. feee Ahmadd.b4d. 
AhmbdAbAd SINGS: rule of (1403-1673), 
207,209,210,23^,264. 

Ahmed KhAn : see idxmed I. 

'Ahmed ’KhAkHabshi: commandant of the 
Surat fort, expelled' by the English, (1769), 
343. 

Ahmednagae : fort, built (1427), 238. * 

Ahmed ShAh : son and successor, of Emperor ' 
Muhammad Shih, 332; deposed (1764), 339.' 
Ahmed ShAh; gyandson and snecessor of 
Muzzaffar I. of Oujardt (1399-1411), besiege*s 
Mdndu twice between a.d. 1418 and 1422, 
359. ■ '* 

AiGiDiot ; Angediva, 646, 

Aihode : inscription at, 107. * 

Ain-ul-Mdlk Mdltani: Gujardt governor 
flBlS), 229, 230. * • 

Ajayabada : Chohdn king (840), 167. 
AjayabAlA; Chaulukya king (1174-1177), 
successor of* Kumdrapdia persecuted Jain 
officers and scholars, is murdered by the door- 
keejper, 194-195. 

Ajipal : monarch of Ka^auj, ' killed by Nain- 
pdl, 120. 

Aj'Itsingit I son of Mahdrdja Jasvantsingh 
of Mdrwdr, causes disturbance (16S9 - 1692), 
288, 289 ; his plans of rehellio.n checked 
G705), 294 ; recovers! odhpur (1709), 295, 296 ; 
is reconciled with the emperor (1714), ^ves 
his daughter to him in marriage, 297; is 
appoint^* forty-seventh viceroy of Gujardt, 
disagrees with Haidar Kuli Khdn, 299 - 300 ; 
is appointed forty-ninth viceroy of Guiardt 
(1719 - 1721), 301. 

Ajmib : Mher settlement at, 186 : capital of 
Oliohdn kings, 157, 180. 


Akabaeod perhaps Khabirun, 518, 546, 
AkaDAYABSHA Edshtrakuta king * of the 
Gujardt branch re-§stablislies himself in .the 
. territory of his father Dhruva, 126. 
AkAdavaesha ; another name of Krishna, 
the Dakhan Edshtrakdta king, recovers the 
disputed area to the south of the TaJpti ; liis; 
gra:pts, 127;128, Bee Krishna. 

A'kAbAvanti : aiieient name of Malwa, 36 and. 
' note ],• 

Akbar, Dehli emperor (1573-1604), struggles. 

. ’ with the Sesodids, 140, 207, 211, 220 ; marries 
* Miran Mubdrak Khdn’s daughter at Mdiidu 
. (1564), 369. 

AkbaR: AurangziVs som .rebels (1697), 
290.,; ■ 

Akbarbetr : the palac e at, built by Kasir-ud-diii 
of Mdlwa (1500 -3512), 365. 

AkhAM EobAna: of Brahmanabdd, asks help 
of the king of Hindustan, 519. 

Akedka : brother of Prachanda, 129. 

Akota : 126. 

AkrdbeSvarA ; Anklesvara,. 115. 

Adaf KhAn ; 190 j brother of Ald-ud-din Khilji 
leads an expedition against Gujardt* and con- 
quers it (1297), invades fcbmanaJth ; con- 
structs a Jdma mosque at Anahilavdda with 
white marble pillars taken from Jain temples; 
205. 

ALAKHiNA : GurJJara king (890), 3 ; cedes 
Takkade^a, 468. 

AlamgiR 11. ; Azizuddin, son of Jahdndar 
Shdh, succeeds to the ' thrpne of DeMi 
(1754 -1759), 339. 

Ad A'si ; father of ITsindn, 506, 

AdAnkara' ChddAmAni: work on rhetoric 
compiled by Hemachandra^ 193. 

Adam Ali KhAn: deputy viceroy of the 
Daklran, pursues the Kizdm, is defeated and 
slain at EdlaJpur (1720), 301. 

AlA-dd-dik Khidji.: Behli emperor (1296 - 
.1315), desecrates the Somandth temple, 190, 
207, 229, 512, 615. 

Ad Baidaman identified with Bhinmal, expe- 
dition against, 109, 467. 

> Alban ; Lieutenant, disarms and shoots Mus- 
taphdkhdn, the Arab leader in revolt at Huntli, 

■ 443. ' 

Adbeedm : 78 and note, 81, 167 note 1. Beo 
A1 Biruni. 

Ad BidAduri: Ahmed bin Ydhya, surnamod 
Abu Jdfer, writer of Futuh-ul-Bulddii (892), 
505 and note 3; 506, 513 and notes 8 and 9, 
'620. 

Ad Biedni: Abu Eihdn, Arab traveller (970- 
1039), 4 63, . 600, 507 and note 9, 508 and note 
8,' 51() and note 3, 511 and note 9, 512 and 
notel, 513 and note 11, 514, 516 and note 11, 
517, 618,620, 531, 522, 523, 524, 525, 527. 
528, 730, 531. 8ee A1 Biruni and Abu R-lhdn. 
Alexander *. the Great, Macedonian emperor 
(b.o. 326 - 325), 164 note 6, 497, 632, 535, 
537, 644,545. , , 

Adexandria : town, 536, 

Ad HajjAj : (714), 506. 

Ad Hind : India, 505 note 5, 507. 
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Ali Aebar : of Ispahdn, governor of ferat and 
Cambay, 280 ; his assassination (1646), 280^ 

Al iDRiSi : Abu Abdallah Muhammad, author 
of lS\izhat-ul-Mushtak (1100), 508 and note 
10, -509 note 5,-510, 513, 512 and note 1, 616, 
617 and note 2, §19, 621, 623, 524, 525, 526, 
527, 628, 529, 531. • 

ALisia : 386. . ‘ 

■Alino-a: appomted second counsellor, 184, 
8ee 8ajjana. ’ • * . 

Al Istakhri : Abu Is“h4k, author of.Ext4h“Ul- 
Akdlim (951), 609 note 3,. 510 note 1,' SIX 
and notes 3* and 4, 612, 514 and notes 2 and 3, 
516 notes 0 and 7, 620 and note 10, 523. 

Al Jatthabi : Arab writer (982 - 999), 608 note 
10, 526, 526. • , , . 

Al Kazwini : Zakariah Ibn Mubainmad, author 
of Asar-ul'Bihtd (1263 -1275), 509 note 2, 5l0 
and note 3, 516 and note 14, 617 notd 1, 529. 
ALLAHi.Bi.D : inscription of fcamudragupta at, 
63,65, 

AllitroohAdes : Bindusdra, son of Chandra- 
gupta, 534, 

Al Mahbi: KhaHfah (775 -786), 525. 

Al MiMTJN ; Ahb4si Khalifah (813 - 833),. 606 
520. 

Al MaSUDI Ahul Hasan, Arab traveller (915- . 
944), 505 note 5, 606* note 8, 510,512, 513, 
514, 516, 518 -and note 4, 520, 621, 523, 524, 
525, 526, 527, 528, 629, 63i; 

Al Murei : Abdur Bahmin, 513, 

Al Mftawakkil : 505 note, 3. ■ 

Alob : town, 538. ' 

Alp KhAn, governor of Gjijaraffe (1310), 229 
note 6. • 

Amanat ,Khak : military governor of burat 
(1690), 288. See Itimdd Khctu, 

Amaba bhata- : Sanskrit form of Amhada, 186 
notes. 

AmAeMka : branch of Baivism, 138, 

. Amarji : Dew4n of Jundgaclh ( ! 759 - 1784), 70. 
AmbA BhavXni : rugged land beyond, owned 
by a branch of the VdgbelAs, 206. 

Ambaba ; sou, of Udayana, rises to eminence 
in the reign of Kum*drapata, 170 ; %bts 
with Mallikdrjuna and in a second fight kills 
him for which he* is honoured with the title 
of Rdjdpitdmalm, 185-186, 386,- -394 ; refuses 
submission to Ajayapdla in religious matters 
and is killed in a figbt, 195. 

■ Ambaka ; Sanskrit form of Ambada, 185 note 3. 
Ambapataka : village, grant of, to a Jaiu' 

. temple at Kavasdri, 125. •* 

AMBiKi. : goddess, temple of, at Kodindr, 182 
and note. 

AiMHAL : 511. See Analiilavdda. 

Amil : sub-divisional officer, 2i0, 212. 

Amin : ‘chief treasurer, 212, 214. 

Amieani, Sadah : insurrection of (1346), 230,* 
Amiekhan : Edghoha’s general, 405. 

Amib Ejeusbao : author of Tarikh-i-j^ai, 515. 
Amjeea : rising at, 439. 

AmOO-hataesha I. : Bakhan Edshtrakiita king, 
123, 124 ; invades Gujardt, 125, 126, 128, 625. 
x^'mrabhata : see Ambada, 

AmeakXedava : Gupta chief, 66. 


Ameeli: battle at (1730), 312,- Mahdls,418, 
Ametj bin JaaiIl Tag-hlabi : .624, 
AmsIttAEMAN : inscription of, 81. 

AnAHIla: Bharvdd, shows Vanardja the site 
of Anahilavilda, 153. . « 

Anahilapuea : city^ 151 ; Yanardja’s installa- 
•tion at, 152 ; Ambada returns victorious to, 
after his fight witk’Mallikdrjuna, 386. See 
Anahilvdda. ’ ' . 

AnahilAvIdA : Ohdvadas of, 324 ; foundation 
of (746), 466; removal of the capital of 
Mulardja Solanki to, 139 ; named after a 
Bharvdd who shows its site ; founding of Jain 
temple at, 151-152 ; chroniclers, 356; Mala-, 
rdja^s father and uncles stop at, 166 ; cavalry 
parade at, 157 ; Jain and Mahddev temples 
• 160, 161 ; lake built by Durlabha at, 163 ; 

invasion by Kulachandra of,* 363-164 ; Bhima 
I. king of, at Mahmud’s advance abandons 
it and flies away, 166 ;■ proposed capital of - 
IMahmfid of Ghazni, 168 bote 1 ; Karnameru 
temple at, 170 ; Vikrainasiihha imprisoned 
at, 185; louse-temple at, 393 ; sack of 
(1194), 229, - its diiffierent names^ 611, See 
Anahilapura. 

Anahilavata : Sanskrit form of Anahilavdda, 

* 151. 

A'nahillapXta'EA : 204, See A^ahilavdda. 
A'naka ; see Arnordya. ‘ 

An ALOE 1 name, of Arnordja, father of Lavana- 
prasdcla, as given in an inscription, 200. 
Anallabb^a name of* Anardja as given in 
the Hammiramahdkdvya, 182. SeeArnordya. 
Ananbapxtba : ancient jjame of V'adanagara, 

6 and note 2, 

■ANANDEiY GXikwad :,heir of Govimirdo, 412, 
ANANDEiyiPAvAB ; settles at I)hdr(A.i). 1734), 
382. His Highness Sir, K.C.S.t, the 

present Mahdrdja of Bhdr, 38^ 

A'nantAptjea : foit of, 180 note 2. 

AnaeAja : king of ^dkambhari, 181 and 
note 3, 182, See Arnordya, 

Anaetta : ancient division of Gujarat, 6, 35, 
36 ; legendary Giijardt king, 8. 

Anabttapxjba : see A'nandapura, 

ANBARiE : Andhras,. 532, 533. 

Andheas ; 1;he (a.d. 138), 32, 52, king of, at 
the bridegroom^choosing " of Burlabhadevi, 
163, 538.. * ' 

Andbapana : identified with Barhan, 538. 
Andheabhbityas : see Andhras and Sdta- 
karnis. - , 

ANEKARTHANiMAMlLd Collection of words of 
more than one meaning, comjiiled by Hema- 
chandra, 192. 

Anq-a : king of, at the bridegroom-choosing of 
Burlabhadevi, 163. 

Angar ; village, destruction of, by Mr. Ash- 
bumer, 443, ’ * - 

ANaBDiVA ; island,- 546. ‘ 

AnhilawXea 636. *See Anahilavdda. 
AnhilwXba: 512, 614. See Anahilavdda. 
AnblesVAEa: Akdlayarsha Krishna’s Bag* 
umra grant from, 128 ; Mardthds defeated at 
(A.D. 1711), 297. 

ANokor : capital of Cambodia, 499, 500, 502. 
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ANNitrs Fiocamfs : SSe", 

Anzottaka : modem Akota, 125. 

Ano : Frakrit local name of Anardja, 181 note 3. 
See ArnorAja. 

Akopsinfh Bhak-daei : deputy of the viceroy 
Ajitsiogh, 301, , , 

AnrXja ; statue of, 153. * 

AntI J i BhXskee : Maritka leader in Gujardt, 
3^1. 

Antioch : 536. 

Antonio he Svlveeia : Portuguese command- 
« er in India, 349. 

Antoninus Pius : Eoman emperor (154 - 181), 
542. 

Anteoli : plate at, 122. 

ANTROM-CHisOLi r Kakka, the B^shtrakiita 
princess grant at, 121. * 

Anupa : name of country, 36 note 2, 

Anupama : wife of Tejahpdla, 202. 

A'pa Ganesh: Peskwa^s viceroy of Gujarfit, 
345. . ■ 

* ApajeXbityA : successor of Mallik^rjuna, 186. 

^ ApaeInta, tke western seaboard, 36 and 
note 8. ^ 

Apabantakas : 634. 

Apokopa : the Arivallis, 639. 

Apollodotus : Baktrian-Greek king, 17, 18 ; 

kls inscriptions, 535, 544, 546, 

Apoloqos : modern OboUilk, 545. 

Aeabastba : 534. 

Aeabaste^ : 533, 534. . 

Arabia : 543. * 

AbAb ouabd; at Baroda, disbanded (1803), 
413. 

AeAbhattA: see Ahada. 

Aka B s': invasion by, 117 j raids of, 465 ; advance , 
’ of, by sea and land (637) and through Persia, 
(650 . 660), 497, 626, .627, 629. 

Aeazhosioi : people of eastern Afghanistan, 
545. 

AbAteioi ; Ai'attas of the MahAbMrata, 546. 
AeattAS : 645. 

AeIs : battle of (1723), 305. 

Abbuda ; see Abu, 

Abchipelaoo ; Malay, 492. 

AepAb^ : tribe, 634. 

Aedeshie PapakIn : 644, 546.' • 

ArdhIshtAMA: district, 191^ 

AbbivijayA : grandson pf Bruvijaya (6.60), 489. 
AegANTE : city, 646. 

AehIi-einzI Jhopoa : mosque in Ajmir, 
originally banskrit scbool, ISO. 

Aehat AchaeA : great monastery built by, 79. 
AeiAkb : north Konkan, 640, 544, 546.* 
Aei^iesAei ; 466. 

Abishtanemi : Jain temple of, 181, modern 
Ahmadabafd. 

Akjuna, visit of, to K4thiav4da,. 9. 

Aejunabeva : y%hela chief (1262-1274), 176 ; 
succeeds Yiialadeva 5 extension of his kingdom 
and his inscriptions, 203-204, 206. 

AbjunXyana : Kshatriya tribe, 64 note 3. 
Abmagaea : probably Cape Eamas, 542. 
AbnoeXja : king of Sdmbhar, 179, 182, 184 ; 
fights with Kum4rap41a and is defeated, 184, 
18^8. SeeAnar4ja, 


AenoeIjA : sou of Bhavala, king of Bhima- 
palli j helps Bhima II. in resisting the power 
of his nobles (1170 - 1200), 196, 197, 198, 206. 
Bee.An4.ka, * ’ 

Aeomata : Gape Guardafui, 543. 

Aeoe BOMiNioNS : spread of, 495. 

Aeeian : (150 A.D.), 532, • 53S, 534, *542, 545. 

' Aeeianos : 546. ' 

Aetoaeta ; town, 538. 

AeyAK A : country, 640. 

Asa Bhie, defeat of (1413-14),“ 235. 

A^apIla : prince, 172 and note 1. 

AsapAeli i.inodern Ahmed^bafd, 205. 

Asaph Jah NizXm-ul-mulk : governor of 
M4lwa (1717 -1721), 882. 

AsXE-UE-BiEi.D ; work by A1 ICazwini, 510 and 
note 1.'',.^ ' ■ ■ ■ , ''i/': 

AsXrtA : village, 329, 513, 

As i VAE : village, temples at, 170, 

AsXwAl : Ahmad4b4d, 231,' 234, ^35, 508, 509, 

. 610, 512, 513, 518'. 

AsHA“: Bhil chief, slain by Kama, 170, 
AshIpAeei : modern As4val, seat of Bhil chief, 
Asha, 170, 

Ashbxjrnke : Mr., Assistant Magistrate, Kaira, 
raises a fort for the protection of the district, 
439 j suppresses a rising of Th4kors at Par- 
* Mbpur, 443, 444. 

AshkXl-ul-BilId : work by Ibni Haukal, 513. 
Asheaeis : coins, 342, 

Asinha : identification of, 639. • 

Asini : tribe, 634. 

Asmagi : the A§mak4s, 682, 533. 

Asmakas : 533. . 

AiozA: Mauryan Smperor (b.c. 250), 33, 14.; 
raises monuments in Buddha^s places of rest. 
79. 

MbAt^AS : Brdhman stages of life, llfi, 

Assam ; 628. See K^man. 

Assigned lands: during. Musalmdn period, 
209, 210,211,213,214. • « 

As Sindh : Indus valley, 607. ‘ 

Astanapea : town, identified with Hastaka- 
vapra or Hafthab, 639, 544. 

AsthAdA : son of XJdaya, rises 'to a high posi- 
tion under Kam4rap41a,- 170, 

As^ctana : darbafr ^hall, buUt by Siddhara'ja, 

AliBAKABtr’EAKB: king {U64-1159j, Saidi’s 
patron, 515 note 4. 

AtHva: village, on the T4pti, 309: fort. 

, built at (1730), 310, 331. 

Atita : 84. ^ 

Atei : sage, 461* 

Attoe : town, 538. 

Aubkin : Piram, 509, 53 6. 

Audichyas : subdivision of Brdhmans, origin- 
ally northerners, 161; grants to, 172, 
Audhmbaei Saevas : tribe, 634. 

Augustus : (a.d. 14) 535, ‘ . 

AuBANGZfb : jMughal emperor • 226 ; Prince ' 
Muliammad, twenty-fifth viceroy of Guianlfc 
(1644-1646), -280; his rule mLked bf re- 
ligious disputes, is recalled, 280 ; joins with 
Mur4d, defeats Jasvantsingh and Darah 
Shikoh, confines MurM and ascends the 
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throne (1658), 282 j appoints Sidi Y^kut 
of Janjim Mughal admiral (1670), 285; 
Ms campaigns against XJdepur and M4rwar ; 
imposes jazyah ta^ in Guiardt (167S)), 286: 
Ms death (1707), 295. 

4xjtom:d'la : tribe, 532 ; modern Ohani:533,534, 
::'':540., : .'.v'."' • '' ' ^ ^ 

Axjxoamis : town, identification o£, |>!39. 
Atalokita : father of Yogeivara, 126, 

Atanti : king of, at the b|;idegrooni-ehdosing 
of I)urlabhadevi,’163. • 

Ay An : 144. 

Ayab«j tribe, ' 76. ^ 

Avasakpini : age, 103* 

Ayobhya : capital of Assam, 491. * 

Azam KhIn: ' viceroy of Gujarat (1635- 
1642), 278; subdues Kolis and KAtbis, robbers 
in Jh*A14v4da, Eathiav4da, fvfavdnagar and 
Kachh (1639) 278, aiid marches against 
Havmiagar {1640) ; is recalled (1642), 279. 
Azam Shae : prince, defeated and slain (1707), 


JDabaii : Babylon, 506, 

BIbAji : military minister of Gafikw4r : leaves 
the command of the forces K4thiivafda 
and takes part in the civil administration at, 
Bafoda, 416. 

BXba Piarah : ford, defeat of the Musalmj^ns 
at (1705), 294 ; advance of the Mar4th4s to 
(1711), 297. 

BAbaria VIda : 175, 187. 

Bababo ; demon, helps Siddharija in Ms. 
magical feats, 174. 

Babi BAMIX.Y -. power of the, 286 ; disagreement 
with Haidar Kuli Kh4n, 300, 301. 

BabbAKaoab : fort, invested by ChAhada, 187. 

BXbobav : guardian of Yashvantriv, infant 
son of ITm^b^i Dilbbdde, 896. 

BIbXmi :.town in Bijapiir district, 125. . 

BabABASIDHI : apparently Borsad, 126. 

Bab Gttjjaes ;■ high Gujjars, 464, 

Babmeb : town, 470. • 

BXbxeb : Mher settlement at, 136. 

BagiibXb : 514,516. 

BaglIn : hills, hiding place of Karnadev|i, 205* 

BagbmbA: village, copperplate grant from, 
117 3 plate of 'AktUavarsha at, 125; grant of 
Bhruva II. at, 126 ; Akalavarsha Ki|shna’s 
grant at, 127 ; Krishna, the Gujaraft E4sh- 
trakiita king’s grant at, 120 j Dhruva II/s 
plate at, 130, 468. 

Bag-vIda : fort, capture of, by Shiv^ji (1672), 
387; by Lieutenant Welsh in 1780,409. 

BXhaba : son of Udaya, rises to high ^position 
under Kumdrai^ala, 170 ; is made chief coun- 
sellor, 184 ; establishes Bahadapura, 386* 

BXitABAPTTRA : town established by Bafhada, 
186 note 4, ^ 

BaiiIbur: Sult4n of Gujarat (1526-1536) ; 
captures M4ndu and sends Mehmud 11. of 
M41wa prisoner to Gujarat ; incorporates 
Mdlwa with Gujarat (1526), 367 ; takes re- 
fuge at Maiidu after his defeat at Mandasor, 
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flees from Mandu to Chdmpanir, 367, 368 ; 
cedes the town of Bassein to the Portuguese, 
347; his death (1536), 348-353. 

BahXbtjr KnAir : son of a slave- girl, claims 
the chief ship of Jundgadh (1811), 425. 
BAHXDtTB KbcXx : Klidii Jeh4n, thirty -fourth 
viceroy of Gujar4t (1668-1671) ; sent as vice- 
roy of the Dakhan (1671- 1674), 285. ’ 
BAHiCotrE ShXh:' X: (1707 -1712)- emiperor of 
Dehli, 296 ; his death, 297, 

BXhalim Indian viceroy of the Ghazni kinsr, 
174 note 1. 

Bahabimab : (MevM ?),'109, 492. 
BAHAWAIiPITB : 538. 

BlnfEji NXik : Shivaji's spy in Gujarit in 
1664, 386. 

BaheXm ShXh : Ghazni king (1116 - 1157), W4 
note 3, „ ‘ 

Bahtin : m, 513, 515, 523, 

Bahritch : 510, 8ee Broach, 

BAHBtrj : 508, 513. See Broach. 

Bahrxts ; 520. ' See Broach, 

BXhxtbobA: apparently the modern village of 
Bholdda, remission of pilgrim tax at, 172. 
BahusAhAyA: see Badda III. 

Baibjabak : Arabic for ruby, 517’, 

Baiohjbs ; Peram, 645, 

Baiba : pirate boats, 508 note 4, 523, 

Baistjea : Taishyds 630. 

Baithana : Paithan, 37, 541. 

BXiza BXi : daughter ofSirjiE^o GMUkeand 
widow of Dowlatr4v Sindia of Gwalior, 4o7. 
BIjirIv BalI/Ib : Feshwa (1720- 1740), sends 
TJdaji Pav4r to Gujariit to drive away PilXjx 
GM kwdr ; carried on negotiations with the 
GuJiirAt viceroy and promises to exclude 
PilIji, Kantaji, and other freeboCters from 
Gujar4t, 308 ; discovers the intrigues of 
Trimbakr4v D4bh4de; advances to •Barcdi 
and besieges it ; raises the siege and on 
his way to the Dakhan defeats the forces of 
Trimhakrdv and Pilaji and kills Trimhakrdv 
(1731), 393; his negotiations with the ]Ni- 
Zi'im (1731), 312, 333 ; is appointed governor 
of M41wa with Anandrav Pavar as his de- 
puty, 382. 

BXjibIo II. : -Peshwa, son, of Raghundthrdo 
(1796-1818), appoints his younger brother 
governor of Gujarat, 411 ; appoints Primbakji 
Oengle 8ar Subha of Ahmcd4bafd, 427. 
Babkab : place, 520. 

BakShi : military paymaster, 214* ^ 

Baetbia : independence of, 543. 

Baktbian Gbebks : 456 note 1, 535. 
Baktrianoi : warlike race, 545, 

BaebbIdeyi * <l^<3en of Bhim I. (1169), 169; 

concubine, IBl. 

Bababha : town, 524, 625. 

BAlabEvas : Jain saints, 451 note 3, 
BabXditya : of Magadha, 75 notes 2 and 
Babah : Alberunf s era of, 78 note 1 ; starting 
of era, 81. * 

Babai : Ptolemy’s name for Gopndth, 78 note 1 . 
BiLX Ji BAjirao : Peshwa (1740 - 1761), sends . 
an army to Gujardt and frees K^^ngoji? 333 ; 
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Msnegotiatjoas with JawAn Hard Khdn (1750)5 
Imprisons Damaji and compels him to surren- 
der half his rights and conquests (1751) 5 in-’ 
eludes Cambay in his' share at the request of 
Momin Khafn ; imprisons all the members of 
the Gdikw^r and Dabhdde families and sends 
Baghun4thrdo to* Surat, 334, 

BIlIji yiSHWAKiTH : Peshwa (1714 -1720), 
advances to Abmaddbdd and levies tribute, 
i 295, 296 5 his negotiations at Dehli respect- 
ing the Gujarit tribute (1717), 389, 
Baxeoktteos *. hing, identified with Tilivafya- 
hura, 541, ' . 

BaxhIea : 605. 

BALTaXEAS; Eashtrakdtas, 468, 469, 506, 509, , 
512,514,516,518; ralers of Mdlkhet, 519, 
625^626,526, 527,529,530, 531. 

BXx MtjlaeXja : see Mnlaraja 
BXlXpitr ; battle of (1720), 301, 389. m 
BXeIsinoe : residence of the Bdbi family, 314 ; 
captured by Bhagvantrdv from Sarddr ' Mu- 
hammad Kbdn Bibj, 344 ; recaptured by 
Sard^r Muhammad Khan (1761), 345. 

Balih ; ’see Valeb. • 

Baxesar : village, 127. ’ 

Baxisa ; village, identified with Wanesa, gift 
of, 111. 

Baxkh : 144j 545. 

BalxXxa : king of M41wa, defeated by Kumdr- 
apdla, 185., 

BXxhke 1 188 , 196, 466. 

BaxsXr ; grant of Vinaydditya MangalarXja at, 
108, 123’; sacked by the Portuguese in A.D, 
1631,347. 

Balti PATNA : modern Pal, 540. 

BXxya Aoha : Kasamaebitra, ruler of Guiaralt, 
489. ■ ' 

BamiAN; 497. 

Bammooguea ; town, 540. * 

BXna: poet, 114. 

BANAaAEA ; identified with Bannu, 538. 
BakaoxtASEi : Vanav^ish 541, 

BXnxhXbas ; calico-printers, 450. 
Banbhuvarman ; 76. 

Bania : Bazdna or Ndr^van, 511 and note 12. 
BaniA : Brabman,.lord of IMankir, 514. 

BXniA BXnka : 525. 

Banntt : town, 538. 

BansarovAr : desert sea, 455. 

Bappa: fc’haivite or Vaisbnava pontiffs, 84-86, 
85 note 1. 

BiPir GXie-wXe : half-brother of the G4ikw4r, 
a political refugee at AbmeddbM (1857), 
442. 

BXea : island, 529. 

BXeada ; Porbandar, 524. 

BaradwXj : sage, 461. 

BARiCfi : Varfiha tlie Boar, temple of, 451. 
BaeXhmas : Brahmans, 530 and note 11, 

BXeXji : rest-house of, 471. 

BaeXkE; Dvarka, 538, 544, 546. 

BxCrappa : Tailapa’s general and king of Bita 
or south Gnjardt, killed by Mular^ja, 157, ‘ 
158. 

BXbXttz :*Broach, 5lk 
BareaHA : 174, 634. . 8ee Barbaraka, 


BabbAEAeA *. demon, 173 and note 3 ; non- 
Aryan tribe, 174 and note 1,175, 

BabbARBi town, 1 74 note, 1 , 538. ; * 

Babbabieon: Shdbbandar, 174 note 1, 538 
■' 544. _ 

BarbABiXs ; ancient Barbaraka, 175, 

Barbosa : traveller (1511 - 1614), 219. 

Barba : bills, 87, 135, 136 ; town, 513, ^ 

Barbai : main division of Mb’er cbiefsbips, 136, 
BXbboxi : 130. * * 

Babb AXEMA ; Porbandar, 538. 

BarbbsanEs :,542. ' 

Baboosb : Broach, 536. 

BXbi : city, 518. 

BabobA : Karka'’’s grant at, 122, 124, 125 5 
JDbriiva's grant at, 326, 127 ; Kumarap^la’s 
visit to, 383; granted by Kum4rap41a to 
Katuka, 184; 235; oiie-|oiirtli revenue of, 
assigned to Piliji G4ikw4r by Hamid Kb4n, 
306; capture of, by the IMardtb^s under 
Mab^daji Gaikw^x (1734), 314-316’; invested 
by Govindrdv G4ikw4r (1775), 401 ; affairs 
at, managed by Edvji and B^b^ji Appa, 412 ; 
affairs of (1803), ' 413 j MaraJtba conspiracy 
at(3857),442-443. 

Babuq-aza : ancient name of Broach, 18. 

BXrith : Broach, 506, 509, 610, 511, 612, 513, 

’ 617,520. 

Barits: identified with Bbarucb, expedition 
against, 309, 465, 467, 506, 513- 
Babusi: Arabic for lance shafts, 633, 

Baexjz : Broach, 506. 

BXewi ; Ver4val, 521. 

'Baey<3-Aza^: Broach, 536 ; gulf of, 639, 644 ; 

• exports and imports of, 645, 646. 

BXsbev : Krishna, 51 9‘. ’ 

Basixes : reputed author of the Periplus, 542, * 
BaseXh : 506 notes 2 and 6, 516. 

BassarikA ; poem-, 546, 

Bassein : Mallikdrjuna’s inscription at, 186| 
destroyed by the Portuguese (1532), 347 ; 
ceded to the Portuguese by Sultdn Babi^dur 
of Gujardt (1634), 347 ; captured by the 
Mar4tb4s (3739), 322 ; besieged by General 
Goddard (1780), 409 j treaty of (1802), 413 
523,546. 

BAstTBEO : 521. See Bdsder. 

Batta*: Bet,* 606 and note 1. . 

BXta : 85 note 1. See Bappa, 

BawXrij : people of Kacbh and Somndtli, 608 ; 

Medh pii'ates, 517, 521. 

BazXka : BAnia or NArAyan, 53L1 note 12, 620, 
BXz BahXbxtr : the last of the independent 
chiefs of MAndu, 355; Malik BAyAzid kills 
bis brother Baulat Kha'n ; the defeat of,^ by 
the Gonds ; bis poetic love of Rupmati or 
Eupmani ; expulsion of, by Pir Muliammad, 
Akbaris general (1560) ; bis restoration and 
the death of Pir Muhammad in 1561 ; re- 
capture of MAndu by .the Mugbals under 
Abdullah (3562) ; the retii’emeiit of , to Gond- 
wai (1662)'; accepts service under the 
. Mughals (1570), 369 -371. 

Becaee : village 537, 546. 

Bbnba : Bhiwndi creek, 540, 542, * 

Bebq-Xx ; 124 ; original place of Brigaudas, 161, 
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46S, 494; Guvjjara Tatsarija's^ success in 
527 j under Tibet, 528, 

Berenice 536, 543, ’■ ' ■ 

Berenike : town on tbe Bed Sea, 635. 

Beeitni : Sl„ See A1 Birunl. 

Bes a.b : 516 and note 5. 

Bet : island and fort, seized by V^gbers, cap- 
tured and destroyed by the English (1859), 
•: 446-447. ^ ■ .. V ■ , 

BBrXBHiTYA ; minister of Bhima II., 2001 
Bhadhab ; river, 360. 

BhadbakXei : inscription in the temple of, 79 
. nose 3, 81 j shrine of, at Ba'tan, 190. 
Bhabresab ; inscription in a temple near, 172; 
in Kachh, expedition against the chief of, 
201 j inscription slab at, 204. . ' . 

Bhabrestaba : see Bbadresar. 

Bhabeba : 180 note 2. 

Bha&vInbIb : Dr., Ill, 117 note, 124,127, 
329 note 3, 388, 141, 144, 145, 167 

note 3, 465, 541, 544. 

BHAG-TANTRi.v ; Pesbwa’s deputy, marches on. 
Cambay ; is surrounded and taken prisoner by 
Momln Kh4n ; his release, 338 ; his engage- 
ments with MominKh4n(1754), 339 j conquers 
Bdlafsinor and levies Feshwa's share of the 
revenue, 344. 

BhIq-vatXi : share system of *. levying land . 

revenue in kind, 2j79, " 

Bhaibay : shrine of, 454 ; Buddhistic guardian, 
458 and note 1. 

BsiNBAEKAR ! Professor, 110, 1S7, 541, 646. 
BHlNuaEPTA : Oupta ruler (511), 72, 

BhIbods : 464, 

BhabtteibIman : nineteenth Kshatrapa (278 - 
294), coins of, 48. 

Bharuch : see B4.rus. 

Bit ATA : military officer, 125* 

BhatIrka : 80 ; founder of the Valahhi dynasty 
of Gnrj jara descent, coins ascribed to him 
(509 - 520), 85, 86, 87, 136. 

BhatiA : reduced by Mahmud of Ghazni, 168. 
BhatkIrka : settlement of, 135. fcsee Bha- 
tarka. . 

BhAts : genealogists, 451 and note 1, 

• BhattAbara : attribute of priests of Digim- 
bara Jain sect, 85. . ■ ^ 

Bhattis: 337.. ■' 

Bhaelingi : Sdlva tribe, 534, 646, 

BhIya Brihaspati: state officer at Soma- 
ndtha, 393. . ’ . ^ ^ : 

Bhayishya : early Bd,sbtrakuta prince, 120; 
Piinln, 465. 

BhAe BjIheb PayIr : Baroda -officer, his in- 
trigues (1S57), 442, 446,- 
Bni-TNAG-AR : town and creek, 78 ; state col- 
lection,* 473, 524. 

BeXysingh : of Tiramga'm, invites the Mard- 
th^s to Viraingtim and expels the Kasb4tis 
from the town (3736), 317 ; attacks the fort 
and expels the Mardth^s, 823. 

BHiEMi-L : 466, See Bhinmdl, 

Bhils I 461, 532. 

Bhima I.: Chaulukya king (1022 - 3064) suc- 
ceeds Durlabha, leads victorious expeditions 


against the kings of Sindh and ChMi ; 
Kulachandra attacks his capital Aiiahila- 
, Yada ; he escapes at the advance of Mahmud 
of Ghazni (1024), Ms plates, 79 ■ note 2, 
168 - 170, 181 ; builds the SomanaJtha temple, 
390,522. . 

Bhima II.: Chaulukya king (1179-1242) 
succeeds Mularafja II, ; his grants, 195 and 
note 3 ; his nickname Bholo (iSimpleton) 
196., 470. 

Bhimadeya I, : 79 note 2, 181, 390. See 
' Bhima I. 

‘Bhxmaheva II. : Chaulukya 'ruler, 229. Bee 
Bhima II. 

Bhimapaeli : town, 196, 

Bhimasen ; (953), 469. . ' . 

Bhima Simha: husbandman, concealed Ku- 
, mdrapdla, 182 ; is appointed head of the royal 
bodyguard, .184, 

'Bhimpob ; temple of, near Dumas, 403. 
BhINmae i *Shrim41 town, 3 and note 5; 
expedition against, 109 and ‘ note 2 ; Giirjjars 
of, 115, 469 ; Ohalvadds connected unth Cha- 
pas of, 139, 155, its king sides with Mulard-ja, 

' 360 ; description of, 449 ; people of, 450 ; 
objects in the .town, 451-52 surroundings, 

462- 456 ; of Jaikop, 456-458, sun temple at, 
459 - 461 ; legends, 461-463 ; caste legends of , 

463- 465 ; history, 465-471 ; origin of the name 

of, 466 note 6; *469, inscriptions at, ,471- 
488 ; Gnrjjar chief of, 489 ; affliction of, 618 
note 9, §26. . ' , 

Bhoj A : king of ^41wa, 163, 1 64,180, 453 note 1. 
BhonslaBIja : Sard4r and kinsman of the 
G4ikw4r (1867), his intrigues, 442 ; obtains 
pardon at the . intercession of the GMkwafr, 
443. 

Bhopai: town, 438. 

Bhopalaeeyi : installed as Pattar^ni or queen- ‘ 
regnant of KumdrapMa, 184, See Bhup4- 
ladevi. 

Bhbagebi'shi : sage, 461. 

Bheigekachha : modern Broach, 127 ; Kumitr- 
apila meets a soothsayer at, I83, 

Bhbeyijaya SayeeachAea ; son of Kasamchl- 
tra, king of Gujarat, 489, 

Bheiyada : 156, 8ee Bhuvada. 

BhemiAs : 215 note 2, 451 note 3. 

Bhemieika: 137. 

Bhemei : fort, capital of Mhers, 136, 137, 338. 
Bhepaeadeyi : wife of KumdrapAia, 182, See 
BhopaMdevi. 

Bheyaea : Chaulukya king, kills Jayasckhara, 
150, 157. 

Bheyanaeitya ; Mulanlja’s ancestor, 157, 
BhetadA ; another name, of Gh4munda, 164, 
355, ■ " ' ' * ' 

Bija : uncle of Mulardja, 156, 160, 

Bijapee: 108. See Vijayapura. 

Biehana : poet (c, 1050 a.d.),.366. 

Bihreoh : Broach, 507. * 

Binagaea ; town, 538. 

Biesad r. Gupta inscription at, 67. 

Beack: Captain, political agent, EMlianpur, 
441. 
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Boi,in(}je:’ 534,546, See Blianlingi. 

Bombabo : name of a well, 453. 

'Bombat; island, burned by the. Portuguese 
^ (1532), 347 j harbour, 533. 

BombiXs : leatherworkers, 451. 

Bore: 545. - « 

Boro Brdboe : Javan town, 489. 

Borsaj): 126; fort, built by Jagjivan Pav4r, 
Maraftha leader (1742}, 325 j given up by 
Rangoji to the JVTusalmdns, 326; siege and 
tail of, 332 5 besieged by Momin Khdn, 339 ; 
* recovered by Baiigoji from Haiiba, adopted 
son of Khanderdv Gafikwafr ; retaken by 
Iihander4o and B^ra^ji G4ikw4r (1748), 396. 

companion in esile, 
lo2; appointed viceroy of Lita or south 
Gujardt, 184. 

Borta : hi!i range, 456. 

Boudaia : town, 538. ♦ 

Boukepkaba : JaUlpur, 546. . ’ 

Botjeohiee ; Mr., Governor of Bipmbay (1759), 

■ 343. ■ 

B]^hma : inscription in the temple of, on the 
Chitoda fort, 388 ; king of the Indians, 531. 
XJEAHMAGXrPTA : astronomer (628), his work on 

astronomy called Brahmagupta Kiddhilnta, 
138, 458 note 1, 467. 

Brahmasbnd : Brahma’s pool, 452, 462, 463. 
Brahman ; 530, 531. > ? . 

BeahmanXbXd ; town, 519. 

Brahmasarovar : lake, 454, 
BrahamsiddhInta ; work on astronomy by 
Brahmagupta, 453 note 3. * 

Beahmataka ; family name of Praelmnda, 

Brambanum: capital of Bhruynaya,*' king of 
J4va, 489. 

Briggs ; Colonel (182T), 383. 

Beihaspati : Ganda Bhafva,’ repairs the Soma- 
ndtha temple, 189, 190, God, 461. . 

Brihatsamhita ; work hy Varaha Mihira, 640. 
British : the, intervention for protection of the 
chiefs of Kdthidvdda against the Mulakgiri • 
system, 421 ~ 422 ; seciH. treaty of the, with 
Iwp; reward Rdvji with a village, 413 ; 
make a fresh treaty with the Gaikwdr, 
Consolidating all' previous engagements into 
ft siRgle^ treaty and constitute themselves 
arbiters in all disputes of the G4ikw5,r with 
foremn powers and the Peshwa (1805), 415. 
bee English. . • , 

Beoaoh : Valabhi grants in, 86 ; district, Gurifar 
dynasty of, 107, 113 ; Valabhi king’s camp of 
. victory at, 114; described by HiuenTsang: 
port, submitted to Pulakesi II. ; grant S; 

no, 117, 126; Bhriiva II. ’s Bdgumra and 
Baroda grants made at, 327 ; a soothsayer at. * 
promises Kumdrapdla the throne, 183 ; Lava- 
naprasada^s fight ivitli Singhana at, 199 ; in- ‘ 

533-534 j siege and relief 

fR ir by 

second 

time by the Mardthds (I6S5), 387-388 ; capture 

of, by the Mdtids and Momnds (1691) 288 • 

Bamdji and the Mardtlids (1741)’ 
324, 395 ; defended by the Nizam’s lieutenant 


, , iSTek Alum Kh4n ; raising of the siege hy 
^ Bamdji ; concessions of a share in the customs 
revenues of, to'Bam^ji by the NlzaJm, 324; 
governor of, becomes independent (1752), 334 ; 
capture of, by the English :(1772), 401 given 
over to Smdia in 1802, 410 ; captured by the 
English from Sindia (1803), ceded to .the 
English by the treaty of Sirje Anjangaon 
(1$03}, 414; its different names, 513, 523,’ 
■528, 636, .545; 546. ’ V 

Brocade : weaving of, at Ahmed4h4d, encour- 
aged hy emperor Aurangzib (1-703), 292. 

BtroEPHALA : JaMlpur, capitalof the Asini, 534, 

Bttckle: Captain, political agent of * Eewa: 
E4tttha (1857), 430, 443. 

Buddha ; idol of, 531; introduction of, in 

# China, 530, 

Buddhavarmman': ruler of Kaira,. 308, 110, 
113 ; Kalachuri prince, *114. 

Budhagupta : Gupta king { 4 .D. 494 - 500), 7 i, 
72, 135 ; overthrown by Toranntna, 136. 

Buddhism ; • state religion in Cambodia,* 502 ; 
religion in Gujarat, 630. 

Buddhists: 531. 

Budhiya : town, 638. 

Buhdeb; Dr.; 79 , 111, 113, 117 note, 355, 156, 
157, 161, l74 note 1, 195 note 4, 466. 

Buildings ; constructed in Siddharfim’s time, 
179-180. ^ ' 

Bundelkhand ; Krishna’s son Jagattunga, 
lived at, 130. ^ 

Burgess : 6^3. 

BuehAnpur ; plundered by the Mar 4 thds in 
1675,387. 

Burma ; 527. ^ , 

Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara : 644. 

Byzantion : Vaijayanti, 546 ; Cliipliin, 640. 

Byzantium : 546.’ 


Cagiga: 473. 

OiESi : K6kayas, 533, 

Calingon : Point Goddvari, 533.' 

Cambay : Stamhhatirtha, 123;. Kumarapjlla, 
repairs to, 182; Jain temple at, repaired by 
Kumafrap41a, 190 ; plundered by Alafklutn'V 
army, 206 • sack of (1573), 220 and note 2, 
224 and note 2/225 and note 2; sack of 
(1347), 230, 232, 235 ; sjege of, by Trimbak- 
r^o Bdbh^de, 306 ; Momin Khan appointed 
governor of, 313, 317 ; customs house at, 323 ; 
included in the Peshwa’s share of tribute 
(1752), 334 ; failure of a Maratha attempt 
^ (1753),^ 338, 398 ; intervew of liavji of 
Baroda with Governor Duncan at (1800), 
412; Musalmdn preacher of, 632, 533; its 
different names, 514 ; importation of horses 
into, 535 . 

Cambodia: 498-504; origin of the name 

Kamboja, 498 note 4 ; Bi-ahmanic dynasty 
’ of ; inscriptions, king of, an embassy from to 
^ China (6 i 7), 499 ; aloes, 52S. 

CAmundA: 471. 

Candea‘g*upta : 532. See Chandragupta* 

Gane : port, Hisn Ghordb, 537. - 
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Gafitama : identified with Moifnt A'te, 634). 
Gabnelians : note 1. 

Gashfan : 530, See Ohastana. 

Castanedas : history of the Portuguese in 
India up to A.D, 1538j 349. 

Gahtes : Oiijnr underlayer in Grujarat, 4; 

legends of, 463 - 465. 

Cautdkya : 526. Bee Ghauluhya. 

Ceylon : 509, 516, 536. 

OhIoh: (631- 670), 519. 

CelXch NAmah : Arabic history of Chafch, 519. 
Ghachig-a : Modh Yafnia of Bhandhuka, father 
of Heinaehandra, 191. 

ChAG-anjang- : white people; 501. 

Ghahada ; son of Udaya and yotmger brother 
of Bj^hada risas to a high position under 
Kumafrapila, 170 ; leads an expedition against ■ 
S^mbhar ; title of Rajagharatta conferred on 
Mm, grants half a •village, 187.* 
Ohaxceavabtis : Jaia saints, 451 note 3. 
Chalttkya : grant of, 466,. 467. 

C-HALiKYAor Chalkya : s*ee Chaulukya. 
CiiALTJKYA : Dakhan dynasty (a.d. 552 - 973), 
156 ; early trace in Gujardt of its rule, come- 
from the Dakhan and establish themselves in 
Gujardt j their grants, genealogy, 107, - 113. 
OHlMPiNEE : attacked by. Ahmed I. (1418), 
237 ; taken by Mahmnd Begada and * made 
his capital under the name of Mnhammad- 
dbdd (1484) 247 ; captured by the MaraJthas 
(1728), 308 ; 367 ; 368 ; 391 - 392. 

ChXmun'ba : Chtlvadd king (a.d. 880 >908), 
154, 155; son of Mularaja Chaulukya, slays 
. in fight Dvdrappa and Bdrappa, 159 ; his 
reign (A,D. 997 - 1010) j instals his son Yalla- 
bhaj goes on pilgrimage to Bandras, is in- 
sulted by the Mdlwa king, 162, The family 
stock of Hemachandra, 191. Euler of Van- 
thali, killed by his brother-in-law Yiradhaval 
Vdglxela, 200. " ' 

CHiMUNDA : shrine of, 449, 457, 458. 
GnAKBiCLA : menials, 531. 

Chandela : dynasty in Bundelkhand, 178. 
Ohandeshwae : shrine of, 462 and note 1, 
Ghandis : 461. 

Chanbideyi: shrine of, 452, 

Chanbish MahIdeT : 462, 463. 

CiTANBABANBA : officer o£ Pulikesi IL takes 
, , Puri, 107. 

Chanb Khan : illegitimate brother of Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujardt, is supported by the 
PortuguBse (1532), 347, 367. - 

GhanbeXbitya : Mulardja’s ancestor, 157. 
Ohanbeagxtpta : founder of Maurya dynasty 
(b,c.3I9), 13-14. ^ 

Chanbeaghpta I, ; third Gupta king (a.b, 
349-369), 61, 67. 

Ohanbeagupta II. : fifth Gupta king (A.B, , 
396 - 415), inscriptions, coins, founded Gupta 
era (291), 65-67, 86, 129; 

OhanbeapiteA : identified with Chanddrar 
near Gokarna, 171 and note 3. 

ChanbeItati : visited by Kumdrapdla, 186, , 
ISS; capital of yisal%deva, 204; -Parmdra ’ 
possession, 470. 

Changizi : coin, 223 note 2, 


Changobbya : original name of Hemachandra 
391. 

CniPA: dynasty,. 338 aiid note 3, family of 

• . Bhinmdl, 139, 463 note 3, 526. ^ 

OhIpotkata : Gurj jara origin of, 467 ; Sanskrit 

form of Chdvada, 350. 

ChaEActbe : of Valahhi copperjxlates, 80. 
Chashtana : second Kshatrapa (a.b, ISO), 
coins of, 29 - 31^ 32. 

Charmjb ; tribe, 632, 534. 

Ohatbis ; paviHoii works, 453. 

Chatheapana ; A'ndhra- king, SS. 

• GHAxrHi.N.s ; Eajputs of Sambhar,^ 468, 469. 

See Ohohans; ' . ‘ 

Ghattl : 546. ’ Bee Chenl. 

• Chatjlukta ; Sanskrit form of Chalkya, 356, 
•* ruling dynasty of Anahil.avdda (A.B. 961-1242) ; 

* invasion of Somandtha By Mdhmud of Ghazni, 
remission of pilgrim- tax ; architectural build- 
ings, ascendancy of Jainism and dirision 
of the kingdom among the .n®ble» under the, 
156-197; kingdom of, 465. 

CHi.uEASt masters of ‘Kachh after the fall of 
the Siimras, 517 ; dynasty, 526. Bee Char adds, 
Chatjth : contribution, 388,. 

ChatabIs; df Anahilavdda (720 - 956), 124; 

of Gnrjjara race establish a small chiefship 
^ at Panchdsar which falls in a.b. 696 ; esta- 
blish a kingdom at Anahilavdda, their genea- 
logy, 149 - 155, 463 note 2 ; their settlements, 
464, 465, 466 ; feudatories of Bhmmdl,469 ; 
their affliction, 513 note 9, See Chdpas, 
Chduras, Ohapotkatas, Chdvotakas, and Ohd- 
wards. * . * 

Chay^n : Gnrjjara surname, 468. 

ChavotAEA : kingdom of the Chdvadds, afflict- 
ed by Arab army, 109. See Chdvadds,* 
ChIyotakas : identified with Chdvadds of 
Panchilsar, 150, I5l, 465, 466, 467. See 
Chdvadds. 

CHX'W'AEis ; identified with Chdpas of Bhinmdl, 
139, See Chavadds. 

Chibi : era,' 57, 58 and note 1, 114 ; dynasty, 
114; modern Bundelkhand, 130, 163 ; its 
. king, present at the bridegroom- choosing of 
‘ Durlabhadevi, 163; its king strangled, 186- 
387,' 469. Bee Traikiitaka and Kalachuri. 
Chemitla : modern Chanl, 6331 
GhenXb : river, 538. . 

Ghee A : kingdom of, conquered by Pulikesi 

n.,111. 

CHExrL ; port, 351, 513, 516. Bee Ohaul. 
ChhagalagA; 64n®te3, 65. 
ChhanbInusIsana : work on Prosody, com- 
piled by, Hemachandra, 393. 

CniKHLi : given to the English, 412. 
CHiMANijiBlv ; brother of Biljirdo Peshwa, 
captures Chdmpdner, 309, 322,391, 392; is 
appointed Peshwa^’s Bubheddr of Gujardt, 411. 
Chiita : army of, marching from Magadha to 
Bamian, 497 ; vessels coming from, 513, 522, 
528 ; religion of, 5.30. 

Chiplttn : Mallikdrjuna^s inscription at, 186 ; 
540, 546, 

Chibikya : see Cliaulukyas. 
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Ohitoda : 18i ; inscription of iE^um^ra- 

pdla at, 188* 

OfiiTOR : Manryas of, afflicted liy Arab arm;}^ 
109 note 1, 513 note 9 ; visited by Kulniira- 
pAla in Ms exile, 183, 

Chiteakantha : breed of borses, 111, ■ 
Chiteakuta : peak of Abu, 369 : .modern. 
CMtor, 183, 469. ■ 

ChohIns : tribe, Ajmir kings, 167, 163 note 2, 
465, 470 ; lose Bhinmal, 471. 

. OnoDA I kingdom, conquered by Pnlake^i II., 

111 . 

■ ChOevAiv Tel4ri betel vine cultivators’, settle- 

ment at; 113 and note 3 ; zillah in KAtbid- 
vdda, 208 and note 3. 

ChotI Ubbpub : defeat of Tdtya Topi at, 445.* 
Cheistians ; in fc’aimur, 517. . ** 

Oheoniolers : Jain, 156 j AnaMlavdda, 166 j 
Jain, 179, 201, 202. 

Cheysei : Karusba, 533. 

Oheysoboea : 633. . * ' 

ChttbIei : fort, 180 note 2. ’ • • 

ChttdAchanbra ; first ruler of Vantbali, 138, 

ChudIsamas : invading tribe, originally of tbq 
A'bbira tribe, 137 ; • foreigners (900 - 940), 
138-139, 175. SeeAbir. 

ChunvXl: 533, 517. 

OiNTEA : in Portugal, inscription from Soma- . 

ndtha found at, 205. 

Olauditjs ! reign of (41.-64), 536. 

Code: a civil and criminal enacted by Mr. 

Mountstuart 351pbinstone (1 827|,. 436. 

Coins i of Eucratides (b.c. 355), 16 - 17 ; of 
Apollodotus, 1849 ; of Menander, 1^19; of 
3Sabap4na, ' 24-25 j. Gupta, 29; of Chasbtana 
(A.D. 330), 29-30 ; 8opto stupa or mound, 38.; 
boards of, 48-49, 57, *60; of Samudragupta, 
five varieties of, 62-63, 66, 67-68 ; Gupta, 70, 
71 ; of king Mabipdla, 138 ; Hindu sun, ,142. 
OoMBOSE ; Cambodia, 499. 

Condition : of Gujarat (1297 - 1760), 217 - 228. 
CoNJBVEEAM : visited by KumjlrapAla in bis 
exile, 183. 

CoppEEBDATES ; YalabM, description of, 
79-80; of GujaraJt CbHiikyas, lOS; of tUe 

■ Gurjjara^, 113, 114 ; three forged, 117 note, 
118, 121 ; of Bliima I., 163. 

Copper coinag-e : (1663) introduced into 
• * On jar it by the viceroy Mabibat. Kbdn ' 
(3662-1668), 284. 

Coeeea: Portuguese historian (3512-1550) 
died at Goa (iSoO), 349^ 

Coeyat : English traveller (1670), 377. 

COSMAS : Indikoplcustes, 86, 143, 146. 
CoTTONAEA ; Kadattanaclu, 537. 

CoWEiEs : shell money ; 527. 

Crown dandB : under Mughal administration, 

211 . 

CuNHA ; Nouo da, Portuguese viceroy in India 
'(1529) sends an expedition against the island 
of Diu ; Ms* defeat ; supports Cha'nd Kbfin ; 
sends an embassy to the Court of Humdyun ; 
makes peace with Sultan Babddur (1534); 
comes to Diu in 3536*; murder of ^ultin , 
Babddur at a meeting with (.1.536), 347, 348. 


.CuNNiNOkAM ; Greneral, 86, 144j 178, 533, 534, 
638. 

Currency ; under Musalmdns, 222 note 2. 
G.utoh: Gupta conquest of, 70. See Kacbb. 


DabAla; see Cbedi. 

DabalwAeah: .plundered by Mabmiid of 
Ghazni, apparently DelvMa, 166 and note 2, 
523.- 

DAbhoi ; fort, its building ascribed to Siddba- 
rdja, 179 ; in south Gujardt, its fortifications 
repaired by Visaladeva, 203; Gaikwaris 
station in Gujardt (1732), 394; surrendered 
to* Eagboba and Colonel Keating,' 405 ; occu- 
pied by General Goddard (1780), 408. 
DIbshilims : aiicieiit royaifamuy, 3 68. 
DadIka : minister o! Mddbardjaj 172. 

Eadda I. : Glirjjara king of Ndndod (580), 
108, 114 ; first Gui^* jara feudatory of Bbin- 
mdl Gurjjara kingdom, 115. 

Dadd A II. : Gurjjara king (620-660), 56‘; 
Gurjjara chief of Kdndod, belpa the Valabhis, 
85 ; bis grant, 111, 114, il5, 116. 

Dadda III. ; Gurjjara king (680), 114 ; feuda- 
tory of Jaj^asimba, the CMlukya ; first Saiva 
of bis family, adopts the Purdnic pedigree 
. traced to Kama, 116-117. 

Dadedi well : 4o5, 

Dadhaeapur ; ’fort, 180 note 2. 

Dahithali: village, granted to Devaprasdda, 
son of Ksbemardja, for maintenance, 170; 
residence of Kumdrapdla’s ancestors, 181. 
Dahnaj : perhaps Kamlej, ‘520. 

DahrasenA : Traikiitaka king (457), 55, 58. 
Baehan: 534. . * 

Dakhinabades : Daksbindpatba, 54 5^ 

DXkor : Pildji Gdikwdr assassinated at (1732), 
S13. * 

Daks HINA: founded by Ebanderdv Ddbbdde, 
renewed by Bdjirdv I. (1731), 393. 
DakshinIpatha : Dakklian, 545. 

Dalmaj : 109. 

Damadamis : envoy, 542. •. 

DXmIjadas'ei : twelfth Ksbatrapa (238), 
coins of, 45. Sixteenth Ksbatrapa (250 - 255), 
coins of, 47,* . 

DamIji: founder of the Gdikwdr family; 
distinguishes himself at the battle of Baldpur 
(1720), 389. 

BXmXji : Gdikwar, son of Pildji, stirs Blnls* 
and Kolis to revolt (1733), 394 ; levies tribute 
from the chiefs of febratb (173S), 321 ; attacks 
Gbunvdl Kolis aft burns tire Cblianiar village, 
321 - 322 ; appoints Eangoji as bis deputy /m 
place of Malluirrao Kbuni (1741), 323 ; be- 
sieges Broach and receives a share in .its 
customs- revenues (1741), 324, 395 ; goes to 
Cambay from Satdra, .326 : defeats Pesliwa^s 
army but is treacherously seized by the Peshw^^ 
and amprisoiiod (1751), 397 ; is released ; his 
negotiations with the Peshwa (•1752), 397, 
398 returns to Gujarat and is reconciled 
do his ^brother 'Khanderdo, 330, 390 ; cap- 
tures Kapadvanj and appoints his deputy 
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collect Ills sliare of revenue, 
o3@ I 3oins the Peshwa^i deputy ‘to invest 
Alimediibad (3756), ^340 j helps the R4o of 
^aehh in his expcditioii against Sindht 342 ; 
defeats Momin Ixlidii at Cambay and reco- 
vers Visalnagar, Kheralu, Vadnagar, Bijapur, 
345 J captures EdUtsinor (1761), 
S9i) I accompanies the Peshwa to DehH and 
• escaiies from Panipat (1761), 399; marries a 
daughter of *.the Gohil chief of Ldthi whose 
dowry in land gives him the standpoint in the 
heart of ^dthidvada, 4*18 ; his death (1768), 
400 j quarrels for succession in his family* 
400. . . 

Daman : coins found at, 58 ; burned -by the 
Portuguese (1532), 347. ^ 

DImaea ; Bhirna I/s general, takes Kama cap- 
tive, 1*63. . ' • ^ 

Damasena : eleventh Kshmtrapa (a,d. 226-236) 
coins of,- 45. ' '• 

DAMAfiSiEi ; twenty -third Kshatrapa (a.p. S^Ol 
coins of, 60. ^ 

DakazAda : fifth Kshatrapa (a.d. 158 - 168). 

coins of; 39-40. ' 

Dam ; coin, 222 note 2, 

Danpaguba: city, 633. • 

Dandahi ; village, 169. 

DAiiTBii: local name of Kadi district, 208 
note 3. • 

• DAngs : forests, 508. 

Danbaica; Mulardja's uncle, 156, 160 * 

*D1nba EIjapitei : 207 note, 

• Bahta : 464, • 

Dantibuega : his inscriptions at EUura,* 120 • 
monarch,. 122, 467. 

Bantitaemman : 120; son of the B 4 shtrakiita 

prince Karka, his plates, 125, 127, ’ ' 

BArX Shikoh .••Prince Muhammad, twenty- 
seventh viceroy of Gujar4t (1648 -1652) » 
'sent to Kilthi4v4cla, 280 ; obtains' the transfer, 
of Murdd from Gujardt to Berdr ; is defeated 
at Bholpur by Miirdd and Aurangzib • flies 
to Delhi and thence to Ldhore (1658)> 282 * 

. his rebellion ; is defeated at Ahmeddbdd ; flies 
to Sindh ; is taken iirisoner'flOiO), 282, 
BAEBiiivATl : modern Babhoi, 203, 

Baebas : Bards of the Upper Indus, 533. 

Baei : tribe, 533, 

Daejis: tailors, 451. 

Dabya Khan : Gujardt governor (1373), 231. 
I)4eoghah : oMcial, 214. 

D.(etje : 541. See Bhtor, 

BasanImis ; see Atits. 

Basabatha: Asoka^s graitdson (b.c, 210), 
1i-15. 

Battadevi ; Gupta queen, *65. ' * 

bIxib Khan Panni : forty-sixth viceroy* of* 
Gujardt (1714- 1715) ; religious riots at Ah- 
medabdd ; his introduction of Bakhan Pandits 
into official posts, 298, 299. 

Bandh BlTdrEi: commander of Ahmeddbdd 
garrison (1753), 338. - ‘ 

Baubateav Binbia : treacherously seizes Ndna 
Phadnavis and A^ba Shelukar (1797), 411, 

Bat AKA : kingdom of, 64 and note 2, “ ; ’ 1 ' 


( ^05- 511, 512, 613 . 

6 iT*m 7^ KardcJii or Thatta, 608 note i, 

014i, 53 7, 621 ; perhaps Biu, 523, 547, 
^E^ARRps : Portuguese historian (1570), S 49 
Dbcadas ; (1497 - 1589), a work by De 
a^iortuguese historian, his deCth in 1570 ^ 

Dbdadea : reservoir, ISO note 2. 

Begadi : Prachanda^'s ancestor, 129. 

Beimaohos ambassador, 534. 

Bbhei ; fall of (28th September 1857) ; empe- 
ror of, in a treasonable correspondence with 
the ISawdb of Bddhanpur, 441. 

^“895^384.^“'^'°’’’ 

JsitXda: town, 233 andiLote3. •' 

Indians (b.o. 190- 

Db ea Vaeeb : traveller ('1623), 224 note 2 
Deoei : grant from 468, 469, 541. 

UEOPAEi : town, identified with Deoli, 541. 

Beba Ismail KhIn : 533^ 

DESANa.® : identified with the Telingas, 634 
AIESAIS : position and duties of, 210, 212. 2‘>S 
■ and note 2. . . ’ 

Deotantbis : Saturday oil-beggars,- 451 , 
DEsiNiMAMXEA : PrBkrlt work on local and 
proyineial words compiled by Hemaobandra, 

Dbaadhuka, 

cames Ohangodeva to Karn4vati, changes 
■nw! S^omachandra to Hemachandra, 1 ^- 
BetalTOIkpae: lieutenant“of Damdii Gdik- 
. ■ wdr, defeats Abdul Aziz (1744), 328 
Bevalabbvi : sister of Kumdrapdla,* married ' 
of''B4kambhari, 181, 382. 
Daughter of Karnadeva, the last Tdshela 
chief, married Khizar Khafn, 205 • ^ 

BETALi.S ; 465. 

BevanIgaei ; character, 80. 

BEVAPEAsXbA : son of Kshemardia, 170 • re- 
commended by; Kama to Biddhlrdja, burn* 
•^himself on the funeral pile, 171. 

: BeVAphtea : Kushdn name, 64 and note 5. 

. Betabaja ; early Kashtrakiita prince 3 20 • 
grantor in Dhruva’s Baroda grant, 126, 470. ’ 
D^Asbi. lad^ of Udambara village, feed* 

_ Bjimarapiila in exile, 182, 184. 

Devasttei : SVetAmbara Jain 4.'oh%a, holds 
a rehgions discussion with Knmdaohandra, 
^gambara Jam Achdrya, 181 and note 2j 
Hemdc^^as teacher advises Knmatapdla 
to rebuild the Somandtha temple, 189. ^ 

DEVATiNi : wife of Yaydti, 460. 

DBTAyo : village, 184. ■ ' ' 

Detsadh : Danlat4bdd, 229 and note 4 . ■ 
Cevotion : eshibitiou of, to Viradhavala, 203 

■ o7the“foTo? ■ 

Bewla Rajputs • 46'2, 463. 

Bewae Rajputs : 465. Bee Bewla Rajputs. 
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Dhak : Mehr o£ Dtandhuka, 87 note. 

DhanIjx JlnsAV : enters Gnjamt and de- 
feats the Musalmdns at Eatanpur and Baba 
Piardhford (1705) 291. 

Dhanakataka : 533. 

BHi-NDHilB i local name of Pdlaiipur zillah, 
20Snote3, 

Bhandhttka : Parniara chief of Abu, subdued 
by Vimala, general of Bhima I., 169. 
BHANDHFKi. ; Hemach^rya’s birthplace, tdliika 
town, 191 and note 1; district under the 
. V^ghelas, 198, 470. 

BhXe ; plateau, 352 ; capital of the old Hindu 
* kings of MiUwa, 357 ; Anandr^v Pav^r settles 
at (175'li),. 382 j defeat of Sultan Hoshang. by 
his uncle Muzaffar I, of Gujaraft (1408), 358. 
DHXai. : capital of M^lwa, attacked by Sid- 
dharAja, 178 ; carving on pillars of a mosque 
at, 180. See Bh.ir. 

Bharnidhab : gateway, 450 note 1. 
BHAEANiVAEi-HA ObApa king of WadhwAn 
(914), 13S, 466, 469, 

Bhaeapatta; Valahhi king, devotee of the 
sun, 83, 

BnlEiptrEi; sacked hy -Karna^ 163, 
Bhaeasena I. : Valahhi king, 114, 115. 
Bhaeasena II. : Valahhi king, copperplate of, 
79 note 1. 

DhabasbnaIV, ; Valahhi king, 116, 
BhXeXs'saxa Jayasimha: see J^yasimha- 
varmman. 

BhXeAvaeshA: another name of Dhruva I., 
also of Dhruva II., 126. 

Bhaes : tribe, 633. ^ 

BhIrue : town, 541, 545. • 

Bhatala: king of BMmapalli, 196 5 V%hela 
chief (1160), m 
BhawadAGIADHA : see Bholka. 

BhavalAppa : Prachanda’s father and general 
of Krishna Akalavarsha, 

DhenukXkata : Blianakataka, 533. 

‘Bhinik:i : forged grants at, 87 ; village, 137; 
Bhodei; BrAhmana, Tenua granted to, 131. 
Bholi : village, battle at (1735) ; defeat and 
death of 8ohrdb Kha5n at, 316, 

Bhodka : MAlavya lake at, built by Siddha- 
rdja, 180 note 2 ; district under the Vafghelas, 
198 ; assigned to Eatansing Bhanddri (1735), 
315 ; defeat of Rangoji by Eatansing Bhan- 
ddri at (1736), 317 ; defeat of the MardthAs 
at (1741), 324, 517. 

Bholpub *. battle of (1658), 282. 

Bhobap: fort in the Ajintha range ; defeat 
of Eaghunathrdv Peshwa at (1768), 400. 
Dheuya: feudatory Eafshtrakilta ruler of 
Gujardt, 131, 322. ' * , 

Bhedta I. ; (795) Dakhan Rdshtrafciita king 
spreads his conquest from South India to 
Allahdbdd, 123; Gujardt Rdshtrakdta king, 
his war with Bakhan Eashtrakiita king 
Amoghavarsha,' 12 1 , 126, 466, 

BhETJTA II. : (867) Gujardt Edshtrakdta king, 
opposed by Bakhan Bdshtrakiitds, Ms rela- 
tions by the Gurjjaras and by a* Mihir king, 
121, 126-127, 136, 

Dheuya III. ; of Broach, his grant, 468, 


Bhettyapa^dtt : Valahhi king, 79. 

BheuYASena I. : first Valahhi king (626), fol- 
lower of Vaishnava sect, 83 ; his grant, 86, 

■ 116 /-' **:' . , ' 
BeulAKA : town, 613. 

BhumrajA : first Paramdra sovereign, 470. 

Dia BahIdue : governor of Mdudu ; defeated 
and slain by Malhirrdv IIolkar ( 1.732), 382. 
Bi-law AR Khan Ghori : founds an independ- 
ent kingdom in Malwa, adorns the hills with 
buildings, and strengthens the defences 
(1387- 1405), 352, 357; entertains. Melimiid 
Tughlak (1398), 358. 

BmiTEi : tribe, 534. ‘ 

BinAbs: coins, 66; found at , Somanatha, 167, 
515 and note 5, 522. 

Biodoeos: 635, 536. 

BiONYSIOS PEEfEaSTES ; 537 , 546, 

Biofysius : Greek writer,. 532, 535. , 

Birhams ; coins, 469 note 2, 516 note 5. 

Bisa ; conspiracy afc (1B57), 441. 

Biscussiofs : literary and poetic, held at, 
Siddhardja^s court, 381. 

Disorder ; in Gujardt (1535 - 1673), 220 - 221, 

225. ■ 

Diit% island; attempts of the Portuguese to 
obtain a footing on their defeat (1531) ; fort ; , 
Enianual BeSouza the governor of ; meeting 
of the Portuguese viceroy Nono de Cunlm 
* aud Sultdn Bahddur and the death of the 
latter at (1536- 1637), 220, 347, 349, 350, 351 ; 
place of call for China ships, 497 note !• 

DivAf : Mughal chief secretary, 211, 214. 
Bivisiofs: ancient Gujardt, 6 - 7. 

DoCoutO: Portuguese writer (1600), 349. 
Bodala : hill range, 456. 

Bohad : 124 ; inscription at, 175, 179 ; restored 
by the English to Hindia under the treaty of • 
Sirji* Anjangapn (1803), 414, 

Donovan : Colonel, commander of -the expedi-' 
tion 'against Bet (1859), 416. 

BouseOfo : crushes a revolt in Ne'pdl and 
establishes his supremacy in Bengal (703). 
501. 

Bounga : perhaps Bugad, 540. * 

Deacemas': Greek .coins' found in Kdthid- 
vdda, 16, 17, 18. 

BeAGOF WORSHIP : 502 ‘ . 

Bbahhmai : 535 , 545. ' 

DeAmmA: distribution of the coin, 130; coin, 
161,201. 

Beonamma ; military officer, 125. 

Buda : quells a 8umra rising, 617, 

Behai: rite, 531. * 

Btj:(/Aka : Bholka, 509, 517. 

Bflka: 5U. See Bholka. 

BhmaS ; village, 403. 

BufcAF : Jonathan, Governor of Bombay 
(1802), 406 j assumes chief authority in Surat, 

411 ; his interview with Rdvji of Baroda, 
412^ arranges about the collection of tribute 
in Gujardt and Kdthidvdda' by the employ- 
ment of a British contingent, 414. 

Dcjrafd: Colonel, Eesident at Mhow, driven 
out by the troops of Hoikar ; takes refuge 
in Bhopdl, 438, 
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Ddeo-abhattA : fafclier of NemMifcya, 125 j 
father of ]Sf;4rttyaua, 125, 126*. 

DurgadaS EXthod : incites Akhar to 

rehellion, 2S8 ; causes disturbances in M*ir- 
war (1672), 289 ; is reconciled with the em- 
peror (1698), 290 ; obtains for Ajitsing pardon 
and- lands in the districts of Jhalor and 
SXclior (1699), 290 ; is appointed governor of 
FXtan (1703), 291 ; intrigues against (1703); 
his esca]3es, 291 - 292 ; Joins Ajitsingh in his 
rebellion ; takes shelter with the Kolis ; his 
disappearance, 295. 

BtrEOAPALi : identified with Jnnagadh, 160, 

DuulAbhA : Chaulnkya king (A.D* 1()10 - 1022) 
attends the siYri/anivctra or choice-marriage 
of Durlahhadcvi and is selected as groom, 
builds a lake at Anahilavida aud abdicates 
in favour of Ms nephew Bhima, 162 - 3 63. 

DtTREABHADEVl : sister of Mahendra Rilja of 
NXndol, selected Durlabha Chaulnkya king 
at a smyanmara, 162 - 163, 

. Duel ABHASAEO VARA ; lake, built at Anahila- 
yXda by Durlabha the Chaulukya king, 163. 

Duelabhassena ; 168. 

B ctbvXsaeashi; sage, 461. 

Dussala I king of 8ikamhhari, 171* 

But AX A grantor, 125. 

Dvaeappa : king of Liitadesa, 159 and note 1. 
See Bdrappju 

BvaeasamudrA ; ca}>ital of Hoysala BalUIas, 
203 note 3, 

DtaEXA : 6, 160 ; Musalmin post at, attack 
on, orders of the emperor to raze to the 
ground the temple at, 295 ; is captured by 
Vdghers of Okhimandal (1859), 446 ; taken by 
' the. English, 448, 461, 546. 

BtvXs'eaya : work compiled by Hemachahdra, 
337, 156, 159, 362; 163, 170, 171, 373, 182, 
1S5, 193. 

B V Y as'e AY A Kosh A : 1 so, 1 92 , See D vy as'ray a. 

Bwapaeyug-: third cycle, 461* 

BwIrka: 461. See Bva'rka. 


Eastwicx : Captain (I8S3), 383. 

Eclipse.: held sacred by Hindus, 165 and 
note 2, 522, 

Edicts : of As'oka (B.C. 250), 34. 

Egypt : 536; trade. of, 545, 646. 

EnaNON : the Ban, 544. 

E. KALLA Tira : shrine, visited by Tastup41a, 

200. • 

Elephanta : probably old Puri, 107 ; cave 
temple at, 458. 

Elisae: 543. 

Elphinstone : Mr. Mount stuart, enacts a 
civil and criminal code in 1827, 436, 

Elphinstoke : Lord, Governor of Bombay 
(3857), 438. 

Elura : inscription of Dantidurga at, 320, 
122, 467 ; Bevaladevi captured near, 205. 

Exbolima : town identified with Amb, 538. 

B.NCLISH : the, their factory at Surat besieged 
and plundered, 333 ; plundered second time? 
take the fort of Surat with the help of Jibe 
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Mardthas (1759), 343 ; become chief of the 
affairs of Surat, and enter into agreement 
with Fatesingh Gaikwar (1773), 401 ; cap- 
ture Broach (1772), 401; capture Thdna 
and Versova fort, 4.01 ; enter into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Fatesingh Gdik- 
war (3780), 408 ; operations of, against Sindia 
and H'olkar, 409 ; aid Govinclrclv GXik-w^r’s 
party (1802), 412 ; settle the treaty of 
Bassein (1802), 413 ; capture Broach and 
Pavilgad, restore FXvdgad and Doliad to 
Sindhia (3803), 414 ; enter into a fresh treaty 
with the GiUkwdr, and obtain the GdikwXr’s 
share in Ahmed4had, Surat, and Kaira (1817), 
428 ; sovereignty of Gujarat passes into the 
hand of (1819), 428 ; captui‘e Bet aud 
Bw^rka (1859), 446 - 448. 8ee British. 

Ephthalite : ruling class of White Hui5.as, 
86, 345; retreat of to Kashmir (590-642), 
500. See Hu^as. 

Epitausa : town, 538. 

Era : Of Hahapana *. 26, the Mdlaw'a, 28 - 29, 
67 ; the Samvat, 29 ; the Gupta, 29 ; Valabhi, 
81; Traikutaka, 313; Chedi, 114; of 
Siddhariija, Chaulukya king, 176* and note* 

Eean : Gupta pillar inscription at, 71. 

Eratosthenes: Greek geographer (275-194 
B.C,), 535, 037, 

Eeinpur : mutiny at (1857), 439. 

Eeskine : Mr„ the chief of the factory at 
Cambay (1759), 343. 

Ethiopia ; headlands of, 536. 

Eucratides : Baktriaii king, 16-17. 

Eudaoion Arabia: modern Aden, 543. 

Eudoxos : of. Gyzicus (117 B.C.) his voyage to 
lAdia, 535. 

Euphrates : river, 514. 

Euthydehos : 535. 

Exports : from GuJaraJt coasts, 520 ; fi*oiu 
Skythia, 544 

Fa fliAH (400), 602. 

. Fails : revenue clerks, 232. 

FAKHR-UD-.x>xiULAH : attacks Ahmedabti,tl ‘ is 
deserted by his sux^po^^^rs Sherkhdn Bahi and 
Rdisinghji of Idar; is defeated and captured 
by Jawcln Mard KliAii ; intrigues with the 
Maratha leader Pun4ji Yitlial, 329 i besieges 
Kapadvanj, 330; returns to Behli (1748), 
333. 

Pakhr-ud-I)IH : son of Miilla Muhammad All, 
chief of merchants at Surat, is imprisoned by 
Sayad Acchan, is sent to Bombay in disguise 
by the chief of the English factory at Surat, 
332. 

FImhal : Anahilavida, 511. 

Family tree: Chilukya, 130, 

Famine : in Visaldeva’s time, 203 and note 5 ; 
in Gujarat (1683), 280; (1684), 287 ; (3698)s 
290; 1719), 300 ; (1732), 313 ; (1747), 332.^ 

Faehat-xtl-mulk : Gujarat governor (1376- 
1391), 231. 

Fartshtah: Musalmaii historian, 348, 361 „ 
372, 512 notes 2 and 3* 
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f AEBTTKHSIYAR emperor (1713 . 1719) 2 J3, son 
of Azim-us-shAn, second son of Aumngzib, 
marches on Belili and puts Jelidndar BMb. 
to death (1711) ; remains under the influence 
of the Say ad brothers j makes treaty 'with 
AJitsing of Miirwar and marries his daughter, 
(1715)} religious riots in Ahmedahdd {1714) 
297-298 } his deposition and death (1719), 300. 
I’attjdars : Mughal go'yernors of crown 
domains, 211 ; military police, 214, 
Fatksin&h; son of Bdmaji G-4ikw4r by Ms 
third wife j comes to Poona and gets a reversal 
of the recognition of the claims of Govindr^v 
from^the Peshwa in favour of BayAji; is 
appointed SayajPs deputy in Gujardtf nego- 
tiations of, with the English in Burat, 400, 
401 j shuts himself up in the city of Baroda, 
401 J negotiates with the English (1780). 
408; dies (1789), 4X0. 

Fazl : founds a Jilma mosque at Sinddn, 606, 
620. 

FAp.-TTLLAH : MauUna, physician of Mehmud 
Ihilji, 362. 

States ; during Musalmdn period 

FERGUssoiff: Mr. (T839), 383, 491, 499, 500, 
604, 

Peeozshah : Nawah of Kamona and follower 
of Tdtia Topi, 445. 

FBRpMAJ^r ; Golonel, 440, 
hiDATTnniN Khan; acts as viceroy (1743); 
schemes of Bangoji for his assassination; 
returns to Camhay ; defeats Rangoji and 
, becomes sole master of Gujaraft (17i3), 326 ; 
confined -by bis troops for arrears of pay! 
escapes to Agra, 327. 

FikpI) is-AMES ; under Yalabhis, 83. 

eeeoem : of Mirza Isa Tarkhdn, 

Firb-woeshippees ; in Saimur, 616. 

Fmuz ShXh ; Sultdn, 514. See Malik Kabir. 
Fiepz Tughlak.: Emperor (1851- 1388), 231 . 
Fiscal adhibisteatiok : of Gu-jardt, during 
Musalmdn period, 210. ® 

Floods: kbarmati (1683), 287 

Plpellen: 638. 

of the Eds 

Mdia, 163, 159, 160, ISS, 470, 

FoHbbs; Major, 409. 

■ Mulakgiri systems of the 

Mardthds in 1776, 41^ 

Foeeig-nbes : settlement of, in Gujardt, 13. 

JpieIeaoeaxta ; fight of mikidevi at, 

OAopA : coinage, 469, ■ 

GiiKwiB : 227. Sec DsimAji adikwfc. Fate- i 
siiigli attwir, GoviadrAv GS,ii:wdr, PiI4«’' 
Gaikwdr, and baydji Gaikwdr, 

Gi JAfiiBli : mother of Kanoji son of Govind- 

V applies for assist- 

®®,^gPsh as well as to Malh4r 
ton of KhanderAo GSikwir (1800), 412. ’ 
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0ALLiTALUTiE ; perhaps Tdilakhali Bdlva 
tribe, 534. 

Gamaliba : 641, 

GAmbhuta : ancient name of Oamhay, 123. 
Gambiee: Mr., chief of the English at Surat, 
■401,,'' ■, , 

Gahbabhava : see Brahaspati. 

Gaedaeaioi; Gandhdra, 645, 

Ganbaleit ; Gandhdrarashta or Yunnan, 
601. 

GakbeXeA : old town, 76 ; establishment of 
the power of Kiddras in, 144; 467, 491 - 
retreat of White H%as from to Kashiniiv 
600, 646, 

Gane^a : image of, 163. 

Gaitga : the river Ganges, 165 and note 6, 618. 
GangAbhar ShIstei: Gdikwdr’s envoy to 
Poona for the settlement of the Peshw^a’s old 
claims on Gaikw^dr’s estate (3814), 427, 
Gang-Amah : younger brother of Mulardja, 

GangAEId^: tribe, 632, 633. 

Ganges : river, eastern boundary of Kumdra- 
pala’s kingdom, 189, 510; water of tbe, for 
Somndth, 622, 533, 637, 646, , 

GaeAsiXs : position of, 215 and note 2. 

GArgya ; disciple of Nakiilisa, founder of a 
branch of Pdsupata school,. 84. 

Garjjanaka ; Sanskrit form of Gbaznavi, 195. 
Garniee ; Lieutenant, 504, 

Garxtd : eagle god, 465. 

Gauba : country, 124, 466, 468, 469 
GatjghAt: 453. 

Gautama: Buddha (b. c. 660 - 480), travel 
through Valabhi country, 79. Sage, tank and 
hermitage of, 454, 461. 

‘ Andhra king (a.b, 13S), 32, 
38 ; bdtakarui, 540. ^ 

GayAkarna : see Karna^ 

Gayakonb ; see Goni, 453. 

Gbbe6sia: 546. 

Gebrosoi: 637, 

Gehlots : name derived from Valabhi kirn-*- 
85, 469. 

Genealogy: of the Gujardt Kshatrapas, 54 • 
Guptas (319 » 470), 60 ; of the Ohdva- 
das, 165 ; of the Vdghelas, 206. 

Gi^eeal review : of Mardtha supremacy ia 
Gujardt, 429. 

Ghagada : Ohivacla ting (a.d. 908 - 937), 15i. 

Ia5* ' " 

Ghalla: 637* 

GhAnghis ; oii-pressers, 450, 

Ghatotkaoha ; second Gupta chief, 61, 67. 

G H Azi-ui> -BIN ; Khdn Bah dd n r ifiiruz 
forty-third viceroy of Gujarat (170S - 1710) ; 
nis death ; confiscation of his property, 296* 

Ghazni ; capital of Mahmiid, 165, 510. 

Ghazni Khan : grave of, 455. 

probably a river in 

valabhi time, 79. 

‘ successor of Mahmdd 

(3-46.9- 1499) ; appoints his son Abdul 
Kddir prime minister; builds ‘Mandu ShddL 
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4bacl or abode of joy ; invasion of M^lwa by 
Balilol Lodi (14S2) ; deafcb of, by poison ad- 
ministered by liis son and prime minister 
ISbisir-nd-din, 3G2 • 365. 

GTriAS-iiD-DiN Togelae:: emperor (1320), 230. 

Ghijghxtla: cliief of Godbra, attacked by 
Tejabpala, 201. 

Ghgmli : see Bhumli, 

Girdhar Bahadur : Rilja, Ndgar Brafbman, 
governor of MiUidu (1722-1724) ; defeat of, 
by OMmiiiJi Pandit and U d<iji Pav^lr, 3B2. 

.Girinagara : Jiindgadli, ,14. , 

G I rnIb : fair at, 9 ; Bkandagnpta’s inscription 
at, 135 ; Vastupila’s temple at, 153; in- 
scription at, 176 ; temiile of Nemin-itb re- 
paired at, 1*76, 177, 186 ; inscription at,' 190 ; 
visited by Hemacbandra, 192 ; bill, magni- 
ficent temple of Nerainiltlia built on, 199, 
202, 231 and note 2, 236. 

Gienara : Brdbmans, 70. 

GiehIr iNsaRiPTro];? ; of Skandagnpta, 69-70. 

Glaser: 542. 

Goa: 517. 

Goaeis : river Vaitarani, 540, 542. 

Goddaed : General^ conducts negotiations witb 
Poona on behalf of the' Supreme Government 
and the Government of Bombay ; advances 
against Babhoi, 408 ; takes Ahmed4biid by 
storm ; besieges the fort of Bassein (1780), 
409. 

Godhra : chief of, deserts Lavaiiaprasada and 
joins MiUwa chief, 199, 201. 

Godheaha and God rah a ; see Godhra, 

Gogha : capture of (1347), 230 ; contest for the 
government of, 314 ; captured by Momin 
Khiln (1755), 339 ; delivered to the MarAthds 
by Momin KUu (1763), 342 ; port, 440. 

Gohelvadia : main division of Mher cMef- 
sliips, 136. 

GoiiiLS: name 'derived ftomaValabhi king, 
85, 86 ; Rajput tribe, 217 note 3. 

GohilvAda zillah, 208 and note 3. 

Gollas: a ruler, 76 ; Hun king, 86, 143. 

GoxNdal: 231, 517. 

Goni : tank, 453, 

Goodfellow : Lieutenant Charles, B, E.. 
447,^448. 

Goprath: temple, 79, 

Goeadas: priests, 451. 

Goyinda : feudatory R4shtrakiita prince ruling 
in Gujaraft, 121, 122. GujarAt B^shtrakiita 
king (827), 126. 

Goyinda I. ; Bakhan B4slitrakuta king (680), 

120,121. 

Goyihda II. : Baklian Rdshtrakuta king, 122. 

Goyihda III.: (827-833) holds the Gujar«lt 
province independently of the Bakhan sway, 
comi>Ietes the conquest of the north and 
marches to the south, hands the Gujarat king- 
dom to his brother Indra, 123, 466, 468, 628, 

Govindea JA : brother of Bhmva II., 127, 

GoVIHDRAy : G^lkwAr, son of Bdm4ji by his 
first wife ; sides with BaghunAthrdo and is , 
taken prisoner with Mm at Bhorap (1768) ; j 
promises increased tribute and heavy fine j 


for his conduct and is invested with Ids 
father^'s title and estates, 399-400 ; grant 
made in his favour is cancelled (177-1); is 
reinstated by Raghunathrao (1773), 401 ; 
invests Baroda (1775), 401; leads Raghoba’s 
army, 403 ; secures the favour of Muhadji 
. Sindia and applies to him for restoritioii, 
410 ; takes up the office of regent at Baroda 
(1793), 411 ; forces Aba Shelukar to suiTcnder 
Abmedabid and keeps him in confineineiit 
(1797), 411 ; his death (1790), 412. 

GeahAei : Mulardja’s opponent, 139. 
Geaharipit : king of the CiiuddsamAs, 137 ; 
Mlechcha ruler of Sordth, wars with Mularaja , 
and is made prisoner, 160, 164. 

Geakts : copperplate, 55. 

Grimes: Colonel, 440, 

Grebe; ; vessels, 516. 

Guha : see Guhasena. 

Guhaseha: follower of Buddha, 83 ; Talablii 
king (a.d. 569-567), 85, 

GyjARAT : boundaries and extent, 1 ; the name, 
2-6 I Rdshtrakutas in, 119 - 134 ; invaded by 
Alaf Kh An, 205 note 2 ; under the Mughals 
(a.d. 1 573 -1760), 221-226 ; under the rule of 
Aurangzib (1644-1647), 280 ; ShivAji’s in- 
roads in (1664-1670), 284, 380 ; predatory 
inroads of the MarAthAs, their growth, their 
power, and their supremacy in, 385 ; expedi- 
tions of Khanderao Dabhitde in (1700-1^1), 
388 ; administration of, left entirely in the 
hands of the GAikwAr family after the treaty of 
BAlbai, 410, 411 ; under. the management of 
Aha 8helukar (1796- 1797), 411 ; farmed to 
GAikwar by the Peshwa (1799), 411 ; renewal 
of the farm of, to Bhagwantrdo Gaik war for 
ten years (1804), 415 ; appointment of 
Trimbakji Bengle as Barsubha of AhmedAhAd, 
427 ; Peshwa’ s rights passed to the British 
(1819), 3S5 ; disturbances (1857 - 1859), 433- 
448 ; disarming (1857), 444 ; gateway, 452, 
469 ; -BrAlimans, 463 ; Hindu enPerpriseby sea 
to JAva, 492 note 3 ; conquest and settlement 
of JAva 'and Cambodia (603), 496 ; earliest 
Arab references to, 605, 508, 611 ; conquest 
of (1300), 612, 514, 615, 517, 526, 529 ; re- 
ligion in, 630 ; people of, 531, 532. b'ee 
' : Juzr. ■ 

Gujaes : a tribe, 2-3, 58. 

Gulla: 143. bee Mihirgulla. 

Gunamiati : Bodhisattva, 79. 

Gitkda : Ksbatrapa inscription at, 42. • 

GtTHTEi : fort, seized by bammas, 139, 518. 
Gupta : first Gupta king, 60, 6L 
Gupta: era, 29, 58, 67/81, 87, 110. 

Guptas: in Magadha,73, 77. 

GuejjAEA; kingdmns, 3-4; foreign tribCj 
Talabhis believed to be Gurjjaras, 97; 
defeated by Arabs, 109 ; establish themselves 
at NAndod (680-808), 113; territory, 

113; copperplate grants, 113-114; family 
tree,- 114 give up sun-worship ^ and their 
name for Saivism and PurAnic pedigree, 116 1 
march against Phruva II., 327 ; ChAvadAs 
said- to belong to them, 127 note 2, 
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468, 463 ; origin of, 464 j of Broacli, 
466, 4{)6 ; their api)eebrance in India and 
' earliest notice, 46-7, 408 ; migration of, 469 ; 
arc defeated by Prabh'akaravardliana(600-606), 
490 5 retain Broach, Yalabhi, and Bhinma;!, 
490; their relation with Mihiras or Mods, 
490, 6i}6. Sec Juzr, 

GuiWJABAiiiTA : x^rovincc of Gnjariit, name 
derived fromYalabhi kings, 85. 

G0VAKA ; ik'st Chohdii king, 16$ note 1. 

HadIlAka : village,. 202» 

Hadbala : coi:)peri>late found at, 188. 

Habow : Mr., Collector of Ahmedahiid', 443. 
Habeiak : Eoman emperor (117 - 138), 637* 
HAiBAEXBiLD *. Sindh town, 511, 517, 538, 546. 
HAIDAB Kem KHiIn : fiftieth viceroy of Onja- 
rdt ; disorder in Ahmechihdd (1731 ; his 
leniency to- Bdhis of Gnjardt ; frees the empe- 
ror from the tyranny of the Sayads (1721) ; 
is honoured with a title and the governorship 
of Gnjardt (1721-22), 302 ; subdues Kolis of 
Ghiinvdl ; shows signs of independence and 
is recalled (17*22), 303. 

HAia : General, 538. 

Haihayas : a Kshatriya tribe, 58. 
HaimAkhadba: Hema’s pit, 193. 
HAiMmi-MAM^LX : string of names composed 
by ilemachandra, 192. 

Haital: 145. 

HXkam : brother of Usmdn. second Khalifdh, 
506; sends an expedition to Debai and 
Broach, 505, 506, 513. 

HXlIe : zillah, 208 and note 3, 

HaaiIl KhIh : grant of, 456. 

HambibbIt : the title of Hasdji Mohite, 8Mvd- 
ji^s commander, 387* 

HAMin Bse : is appointed governor of Broach 
(1764), 339. 

Hamid IChaat ; uncle of Nizam-nl-Mulk, deputy 
viceroy of Gnjardt (1722), 303 ; Joins his 
forces with Kdntdji Kadam, and defeats and 
kills Shiijdat Khdn near Ahineddbdd ; takes 
up his qnai'ters at 8h4hi Bdgh and gets posses- 
sion of all Ahmeddhdd except the city ; at- 
tempt of Ihrdhim KuH son of 8hu|dat Khdn 
to assassinate him, 304*305; deSfeated by 
Bustam AH at Ards (1723), 306, 213 ; assigns 
one-fourth share of the territory north of the 
Main to Kdntdji and a corresponding interest 
in the territory south of Mahi to Pildji, 305 ; 
unites his forces with the Mardthds under 
Kantdji and Pildji and marches on Ahmed- 
afbad; defeat of , at Sojitra ; second defeat, 
307. 

HammibaaiabIeAtyA; 157, 159, 173, 182,184^ 
HAAiMmcA.* king of' Shidh, invaded by Bhima 

Haistawal : dandwal, apparently Chunvdl or 
Jbdldwar, 610, 513, 517, 

HanttmIn : pmgenitor of Porbandar chiefs, 136. 
HlEBHiNJi ; chief of Limhdi (1753), 337, 
Haeiba : adox>ted son of Khanderdo Gaikwdr, 
attacks X^angoji’s deputy and kills him ; his 
expulsion by Rangoji from Borsad, 331^' 


HaeipIbA : minister of Siddhardja, 1 73 5 
grandfather of Kiimdrapdla, 181, 

HabipanT Pabkb : Feshwa’s general, enters 
Gujardt and compels Govindrdo and Edghoba 
to raise the siege of Baroda? 40S. 

Haiota BeAhman : 460 and note 3, 

HabkAeAs : niesseiigers, 214, 

Habsha; 116. , 

HabSHAOHABIta: Sanskrit work by the poet 
Bdna, 314, 

H abshadeta : Harshavardhana of Kanau i 
(607> 648), 115. ■ 

HaeSHAPPEA : identified with Harsol, 129. 
HarshataedeABA : Kanairj king (629 - 6-15) . 

66 , 72 , 108 . 

HaesutA : temple at Veraval of, 203. 

HasAji Mohite ; plunders Broach (1675), 
387, See Hambirriiv. 

Hasaf Muhammad KhAn : author of Mirdt- i- 
Ahmedi ( 17 30) ,310. 

Hastibag-aba : town, 490. 

HastihAptte : same as Hastinagara. 

Hatoh ‘. Captain (1857), 440. " 

Hateshyab, , MahAdet : ' Ndgar Brahmans^ ' 
special guardian at Vadiiagar ; destruction of* 
the tern ple*of, 289. 

HavaldAr : Mughal village ofificer, 21 2. 

HAzi Muhammad KhAh r governor of Mifiido.. 

(1568), 370. 

Head TAX : the rcx)eal of (1710), 30k 
Hekataios ; Greek writer, 532, 54(v 
HemaCHAKDEA: Jain devotee an,d clivonicler 
:(A,D.1089-n73), 156, patronised by ^iddharaja, 
180 phis teacher, Is 1 note 2; tells Ivuniara- 
pdla his future, 182-183; birth and educa- 
tion, 191; becomes IvuraaTapala's religiuas 
adviser, 192-193 ; his works and deatli, 193, 

. HemAchArya : 179, 183 ; his convent, 188. Sec 
Hemacliandra. 

Hebbeet: Sir Thoinas, English traveller in 
India (1626), 361. Master Thomas, 381 « 
Heptanesia ; island, 542. 

Heemoeaos : geogra])her, 54(k 
Heeodotos : Greek historian, 532. 

Hebohe’ : reef, 639, 545. 

■Himalayas : the, 518. 

Hind: 511; cities of, 614, 516, 518 ; king of 
529. 

Hindu: 612, 529; classes of, 530 ; king, 53L 
Hindu Chibps : of 'Mdndu, expelled by Sultdn 
Shams-ud-din Altanish (1234), 357. 

Hippalhs : 536, 537, 543. 

Hippaexhos : Eratosthenes’ critic (130 D. c.), 
635. 

Hifpokouea either Godegaon or Kuda, 540 ; 

possibly Hippargi, 541. 

Heeaeleia ; 546. 

Hiranya Kasiptt : demon, 120. 

Histoeians : Solanki, 1 55, 

Hxiten TfiiANG : Chinese traveller and pilgrins 
(a.d* 612-640), 3, 7, 77; his description of 
the Valabhis, 79; 85 ; 111 ; 115 ; notices Broach 
kingdom, 116; 143, 465, 466, 467, 489, 490, 
499,502,540. 

HishAm bin Abditd Malix; (724 - 743), 506, 
613, 520. V ' 
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Hisi-MUDDiK PaiimXr, Giijardt govemol*, 230 
and note 1« 

Hisn Ghoeab : 537. 

History : of Bliinindl, 465 - 471, 

Hoi^OTS : 465. 

Horxby: chief of the cotiiicil at Bombay 
(1779), 40B. 

ilosiiANG SjlIii Ghori: Sultan of Mdlwa 
(1405 -H-32), the establisher of Mdiidu’s 
greatness j goes to Jajnagar (Jaipur) in Cut- 
tack in Orissa (1421* ; returns to Mdndu at 
tlie news of the siege of Mdndu by Ahmed 
Siiah of Gujarat in 1122 ; prosperity of Mdlwa 
and extension of his power by his ministers 
Malik Alnghis Khilji and Mehmild Khdn his 
sou j his death, 358-359. 

lIxjLTscn : Dr,, 129 note 3, 

HLiMlxuN : cm})cror of Dehli (1539 - 1556), 220 ; 
defeats yuMii Bahddur of Gujardt (1534) at 
Mandasor ; captures the fort of b'ongad, re- 
tires to Mandu from Gujarat (1535), returns 
to Agra (1535-36), 367, 368. 

Hun ’. coin variety, 219 note 2j 222 note 2. 

Huna : king of, at the sva^amvara or choice- 
marriage of Durlahlxadevi,' 163. 

Huxals: 465. , 

HtJNAS : White (a.d. 450 - 520), 69, 73, 74 - 76, 
142-146,465, 467. See Huns. 

IIuxi : subdivision of Ahirwdr K unbis, 465. 

Huxs : White, 69, 73, 86. See 

HURMU2; ; horse trade from, 5 1 5. 

Huesoi, : town, capital of Prachanda, 129. 

Husain KhIn Battangi : 439. 

Hutchinson: Captain, Political Agent of 
Bhopdwdr, hangs the Eafja of Amjera (1857), 
439. ■■ ' 

Huvisiiea : Kushfei king (A.l>. 100 - 123), 37. 

Hydraotes : the Etwi, 534. 

Hypasis ; the Bias, *533, 

Iberia : district of Sky thia, 544. 

Ibn KhueuXbba : 468. See Ibni Khurdafdbah. 

Ibn Asir : Arab liistorian, author of Tdiikh-l- 
Ivamil (1160 - 1232), his account of the de- 
struction of Somandtha, 105. 

Ibni A'sir; 522 and note 4, 52.3, 524. See 
Ibn A'sir. 

Ibni PIaukal : Muhammad Abul Kdsim (995 - 
996), 607, 511 and notes 6, 6, 7. 8, 510 note 1, 
514; and notes 6, 7, 8, 516 and notes S, 9, 10, 

518, 519, 521, 523, 526, 527, 528, 529. ‘ 

Ibni Kiialli KigIn : author of the biographical 
dictionary, 522 note 4. 

Ibni KhurbadbAh : Arab writer (912), 506 
and note 7, 509 note 5, 512, 613 and note 10, 

519, 520 , 527, 528, 630, 531. See Ibn Khur- 
dcklba. 

IbrXiiim KhXn : fortieth viceroy of Gujardt 
(1705), 293; forty- second viceroy (1706), 
295; resigns (1708), 296. 

IbrXhimi : gold coin, 219 note 2; 222 note 2. 

I/DAR : 218, 226, 232, 233, 236, 237, 238 ; revolt 
of, capture of, by Mugbals, death of the chief 
of (1679), 286; unsuccessful attack on, by 
Jawdn Mard Khan, 315, 


IlXo : copperplate grant found at, 146 note 3- 

117, 

Imperial power : decay of (1720), 301. 

Imports : into Bkythia, 644. 

Improvements ; by Akbar, 223. 

InXm Commission ; fanatical spirit excited by 
the proceedings of, 436, 

Inbe : Iiidi, 641. - 

InbarGAb ; fort taken by Lieut. Welsh in 1780, 
4G9, 

Inbia : religious sects of, 630 ^ home of ^visdom 5 
531. 

Inbian Archipelago ; 536. 

Inbo-China : conversion Df ,^to Buddhism (b.c, 
240 ) ; immigration to of Sakas or Yavanas 
from Tamluk or Eatnavati on the Ilughii (a.d. 
100), 499. 

Inbo-Krythia: 637, 538, 539. 

Indra : Edshtrakiita king (about A.T>. 500), 320, 
Founder of the Gujardt branch, 121, 123- 
124. 

Inbra I. ; Edshtrakiita king, 120, 121, ’ 

Indra III. : Daklian Eafslitrakrita king, his 
grants found at ‘Navsa'ri, 128 ; (a.d. 914), 130, 
516. 

Indus : river, 517, 533, 534, 537, 538. 

Inscriptions ; 42, 43, 66-66, 67, 69, 71, of 
Goa Kddambas, 172 note 3 ; of ISfaravaj’man, 
173 ; of Madaiiavarman, 178 ; 203 - 204 ; at 
Bhinmal, 471 " 488. 

Inthapatha-pubi : Indraprastha, capital of 
Cambodia, 499, 

lOMANES ; the Yamuna, 533. * 

Iron flail : legend of the, 10 and note 2. 

Islam : Mer converts to, 141 ; spread of (1414), 
236-237 5 precepts of, taught in Kamhaya, 
514, 530. 

IslXmIbIb military post of the Mugbals. See 
Sadra, 285. 

IslXmnAGAr: see Havdnagar, 

IsmIil Muhammad : the collector of customs 
at Cambay in 174*1, 323. 

I^VABADATTA : Kshatrapa rnler (230)* 250), coins 
of, 61-52 ; ruler, 57. 

IsYAEASENA *. AhHra king, 52. 


AAfar*al-Mansur : Abbdsi KhaliLlh (754 - 
775), 524. 

Jabalpur : Visaladeva retires to, for help, 203. 

Jabwa : Bdja of, shelters Captain I-Iutchinsoiij 
439. 

JICHIEABEVA : king, copperplate of, 136. 

JXdam : same as Yddava, 139. 

JlUEJA : corruption of Jaudheja, 137. 

JIdejaS ; invading tribe, 137. 

JXdoji : son of Umdbdi Ddbhdde, 314. 

JAGABDEYA : chief, general of 8id<ihardja, 172 
and note 3. 

jAGATJHAMPAHA : world guardian, another 
name of Burlabha, Chaulukya king, 162, 

Jagatsen : gives Bhrimdl to Gujardt Brdhmansj 
463. 

JAGATSVAMI ; 460, 463. See Jagsvdmi. 

JAGATTUNGA *. Daklian Esfshtrakdta prince^ sob 
of Krishna, 328, 130, 
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Jag- Dey : sec Jagaclcleva, 

Jag J iSHWAR : sliriue and cistern of, 453» 
JXgird^Itis : Musalma'n landholders, 215. 

JaQO : John do St., Portuguese apostate in the 
service of Sultdn Ilahddur of Oamhav 
(1536), 850, 3o0. 

Jagsom : king, 460, 461, 464 j temple of, 460. 

J AGSTAMI : sun temple of, 451, 456, 459, 463, 

JahXngie*. Mughal emperor (1605 » 1627), visits 
Mdndu in 1617 ; receives English ambassador 
Sir T, Roo at M^indu, 361, 372 - 377. 
Jaikadeva: copperplate of, 81; Mehr king, 
his grant, 87 ; another name of J ;4clukadeva, 
137 ; his grant at Siorbi, 139. 

Jaikop : properly Jakslikop, 454 and note : 

lakfe, 455, 456-458, 471. 

Jaipfe : 511 note 12, 520, 

Jajjaka; minister of Akcllavarsha Krishna, 
128. 

JaI/ : 456, vSee Pilu. 

JalhanI : daughter of ArnorJja, marries |Ln- 
mafrapdla, 185, 

JaIiXdpfr : town, 534, 546. 

JXm : 215 and note 2. 

Jama *. fixed sum of land revenue, 212, 

JamXwal ; tribe, 460, 464, 

Jamba : Bania minister of Yanardja, 152, 
JambumIli : river, 160. 

Jambusar : Brdhmaus of, mentioned as grantees, 
111 ; attacked and plundered by Momin Ehafa 
in 1765, 339. 

Jambfvada 1 125, 

JambityXvika : modern Jamhuvdda, 125i 
JXmdAgni : sage, 461. 

JImi-to-HikIyXt ; work of Muhammad Ufl, 
512 and note 5. 

Jai RXj : king, 512. 

Jamna : the river Yamuna, 518. 

JXms : Gnjardt chiefs, 139. 

JXm Sihta ; Samma chief of little Kachh, 
518. 

JanX^raya : 56. 

JanXwal ; Chunvdl, 509, 613, 

Jandue : Pander, 509 note 4, 520, 

Janjira : identified with Puri, 107 ; island, 207, 
note 1 j fort, residence, and stronghold of the 
Sidi or Abyssinian admirals of Biidpur, 285, 
646. 

JankojirXo SiNDiA : adopted son ofBdizdbai, 
widow of Dowlatrav Bindia, 437. 

JXnoji Bhonsbe : of Naigpnr, partisan of 
Rdghoba, 309. 

Janwal : Chunvdl or Viramgdm, 609, Bee 
Jandwal and Junafwal, 

Jariya : goldsmiths, origin of, 464. 

Jatiyas : tanners, 451. 

Jasdan : Kshatrapa inscription at, 43. 
Jasyanysingii RXthoe : Mahdrd-ja, viceroy of 
Mdlwa (3667), thirty-second viceroy of Guja- 
rdt (1659 - 1662), 282 ; sent from Gujardt by 
Aurangzib to join prince Mudzzam against 
Shivdji in the Bakhan (1662), 283, 387, thirty- i 
fifth viceroy of Gujardt (1671 - 1674; sent to 
Kdbul (1674), 286. 

JXts: cultivators, 451; persecution of, by 
Brahmanist Chdeh (642), 498, 


JaywIr : zillah, 208 and note 3. 

Jafdheja : 137. 

J AFZ HANS : Y 0 j anas, 526. 

JXtjyla : identified with the tribe ennobled by 
Toramapa, 346. 

JXya ; island, early Hindu settlements in, 489 ; 
traditions of expeditions by sea to, 490, 491 
note 6, 492 ; mention of Gandhdra and Lata 
in the legends of, 497; emigration to, of 
refugees from the defeats of Prabhdkaravard- 
hanaand Shriharsha of Mdgadha (600 - 642), 
497; appearance and condition of Hindu 
settlers in, 498. 

JIyabA corruption of Glidvada, 150. 

Jawla ; see Jhawla, 

JawIn Maeb KhXn BXbi : Ms unsuccessful at- 
tempt on Idar and negotiations with the Mard- 
thds, 315; proclaims himself deputy viceroy 
of Gujaraft, 326 ; assumes charge of ihe city 
of Ahmeddhad and persuades the troops to 
release Fidd-ud-din ; drives the viceroy to Cam- 
bay and invites Abdul Aziz Khdn of Jiinnar, 
827,328 ; i*econciles himself with his brother 
Safdar Khdn Bdbi of Rddhanpur and imprisons 
Fakhr-ud-ddulah and his family, 329 ; appoints 
Jandrdanpant hi place of Eangoji, 331 ; enters 
into negotiations with Baldjirdv Peshwa (1750), 
334 ; joins the. Mardthas against Momin Khdn: 
340, 342, 345. 

Jayla: tribal name, 465, 

Jayabhata I.; Gnrjjara king (605-620), 114, 
115. 

Jayabhata II. : Gnrjjara chief of Ndndod, helps 
Valahhis, 86 ; (650 - 675), 116. 

Jayabhata III. : Gnrjjara king of Ndndod, his 
copperplates, 56, lOS ;,( 706 - 734), 114, 116 ; 
his grants, 117 ; deprived of his dominion by 
Bantidurga, 122. 

JayadXman: third Kshatrapa (140 - 143) coins 
of, 33-34, 

JayXditya : sun temple, 126^ 

JayakeSi: Kddamba king of Chandrapura, 
marries his daughter to Kama, burns himself 
on the funeral pyre, 170 and note 5. 

Jayakesi it. : Goa Kadamha king, 172 note 3. 
JayantapXla: Yastupdla's son, 202, 
Jayantasimha : Ghdlukya noble (1224), 196,* 
Jayantidevi : goddess in A saval, 170, 
Jayasekhaba : Ohdvada king of Fanchdsar (696). 

killed by Bhuvada, iso, 156, 

Jayasimha; Ghdlukya prince, 111, 317. See 
Jayasimhavar man , 

JayasimhaI. : Chalukya prince, defeats Inclni, 
Rdshtrakilta prince (a.d. 500), 120. 
Jayasimhayarmman : Chalukya king, 56, 
younger brother of Vikrainaditya Satydsraya 
drives out the Gurjjars and establishes Cha'- 
lukya power in south Gujardt (A.D, 666 - 693), 
107, 308,110. 

Jaziah ? capitation fax, 233 ; imposition of, by 
Aurangzib 286. 

JehXndaeshXh ; Ahul Fateh Muiz-ud-din, son 
and successor of Bahddur Shdh I. of Behli 
(1712-13), 297. 

Jesalmir : Mhers settle at, 136 ; Jain temple at, 
161 note 1. 
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Jethyas : Porbandar cbiefs, 135 ; Rajputs, 13% 
foreign tribe, 139-110 ; identified witli Jilts, 
145. .. . 

Jews :' m:vSaimur, 516. 

JhIlas : Bajputs, 139 ; foreign tribe, 116, 206 
note. 

JiiXlIvAba : established in RfiJpuUna, llO, 208 
note 3, 

J hIdIwXr : local name, 233 and note 3, 517, 
Jhalindab : ancient name of Jbalor, 229, 
JhXlob : in Jodlix>ur, 229 and note 5, 149, 461. 
Jhaloi^is : 301, 

Jhanjiia : BiMMra king (916), 129, 616. 
Jhayebi NIeohand ; agent of the Baroda con- 
spirators in the Kaira district, 412. 

JhIwla : division of Pan jdb Gnj jars, 116. 
JhinjhevIda : fort, 180 note 2, 
JholieavihIra ; cradle temple, bnilt by Ku- 
mdrapalla at Dhandhiika, 1 90, 
Jinapr-^hasuri : Jain sage and writer, 6, 15, 
78 ; author of the Tirthakalpa, 176, 182 note. 
JiebItan : toTO, 609. 

JlSHNn : father of Brahmagupta, 163 note 1. 
JiTPUR : battle of (1391), 232 and note 2, 238. 
JiTPTTR Ai^'antpura : reservoir, 180 note 2. 
JiyabIman; sixth Kshatrapa (178), coins of, 
40-11. 

Jodhpur': town, 463. 

JoosYiCaii : 465. 

Jumna : 535. See Jamna. 

JuhXoadh: Maury an "capital of Gnjariit, 11; 
establishment of Ahir kingdom at, 338 ; capital* 
of OhudAsama ruler, 176 independent ruler of, 
206, note, 236 ; taken by Mahmud Begada and 
made his capital under the name of Mustaf- 
ahdd(1172), 245-246; disputed sue cession( 1811), 
425 ; British aid invoked at (1616), •127, 638, 
JuNAiD : Sindh governor of Khalif H4sham, 
Ms expeditions, 109, 467 ; sends expeditions 
against Giijardt, 506, 513, 520. 

Junawal: 5i7. See Janawal, 

JuNNAiD : see Junaid, 

Junnar : perhaps ancient Trikiitaj 67, 

JuRZ : see Juzr. 

Justice : Mughal administration of, 213, 

Justin : historian (A,D. 250), 16, 535, 

Juzii : Gujara'b and Gurjjax’as, expedition 
against, 309, 165, 167, 168, 469, 605, 506, 
508, 626,527. 


i T-ABiRUK : x)erhaps a town on the Kafveri, . 

^ Musalmafus in, 518, 

Kabul yalley : stupas or mounds of, 497- 
IvAccH : migration of Sumras to, 139 ; Bhx- 
ma’s copperplate in, 163 ; stone inscription 
from, 203, 508 ; afiliction of, 513 note 9 j 
517, 531, 530, 534, 53S. See Kacchella. 
Kacchella : identified xvith Kachh, 109, 

KXcha : coins, 62 note 2. 

Kachchha : Kachli, 36 and note 5, 

Kadalundi; near Bepur, 646. 

KIdameari : Bunaks work, 111. 

Kadesiah : battle of (636), 605 note 5. 

Kadi : town grant from, 2^3, 231. 


Kadi : fort, captured by the English (1S02),412, 
Kadwa : Gujarat Kanbi subdivision, 1-6. 
KApue : Hazlr Diaa'ri, minister and general ‘ of 
AM-ud-diu, 515. 

Kaineitai : island of St. George, 546. 

Kaiba ; grant of, 110, 167, 518 and note 3. 
Kaithae : 531. 

KAka : town, 64 note 3. 

KAeaea: village, 352. 

Kaeka: founder of Rashtrakiita kingdom in 
Gujarat, 467, 

Kakka II. : Edshtrakiita king, his grants,' 122. 
Kaeea III, : B^shtrakfita Icing, 120, 

Kakkaea ; B^shtrakiita king, 120. 

KAeeez i name o*f subdivision, 208 note 3, 
Kaeachuei : era, 67; dynasty, 114, 469- See 
Chedi, Traikulaka, ^ * 

KAeambapattana : city, visited by Kum^ra- 
pdla, 383 ail'd note. 

KAlanjara : city, 67 and note 4 ; fort, 178- 
Kalavini : river identified with Kaveri, 185 
and note 4. 

Ki lay A VAN A ; legendary Dakhaii hero, 9- 
KAlika : Yo^i of Ujjain, 174. 

Kaeinjae : Kalachuri possession, 169. 

Kali YU DA : fourth cycle, 6, 461. 

Kaeeada : 537. 

Kaeeiana ; modern Kalytln, great port, 51 7^ 
Kaeeiena ; modern Kalyiln, 86. 

Kaeeideeis : probably Galgali, 611. 

Kaluka : father of Jajjaka, 128. 

KalyAn : 86, see Kalliena ; capital of Chfilu- 
kya kingdom, 150 ; great port, 517. 
KalyAnarataka *. capital of Buvada Chaulu- 
kya king, 150. Capital of king Perimldi, 173- 
KAmalatI : mother of Ltikha, curses Mula- 
rija's descendants, 160- 

KAman; probably Kamariipa, that is Assam, 
inland state, 528. 

Kamane: identified with Kamlej, 639. 
KamayisdAr ; revenue official, 212 note. 
Kambax : 518. See Cambay, 

Kai^bAya : 507., 508, 509, 513, 511, 631. See 
Cambay. 

Kambayah: 514, 523,528,529. See Cambay- 
KambAyat; 514,515,520. Bee Cambay- 
Kamboja : Kabul, 491, 198 and note 1. 

KAmhae ; 607, 613, 511. bee Anahilavada- 
KamidABA: town, 538. 

Kamkae : Konkan, 519. 

KAmlej : district, 108; expedition againstj 
109,130;520- 

KammAnioja : modern Kdmiej, 130. 

Kammoni : identified with Kim. 639 ; village, 
615, 

KAmpilA : Ba^ja of, 230 and note 2. 

Kamsa : defeated by Krishna, 178. 

KAmuhul : 611, 514- bee Anahilavalila. 

Kanae : 462 note 3. 

Kanaesen : founder of the Skythian era (78)j - 
453, 161. 

KAnam : local name for Jambusar, 208 note 3- 
Kanauj : 507, 618, 51% 

Kanbis : origin of the name, 1. 

BiANCHi : modern Conjeveram, visited by 
Kumtopila, 183. 
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KandXeika : Gaiidlidr, north o£ Broach, 589. 
Kakdiiab: 525. 

Kandola : palace, 180 note 2. 

Kaite ; modern Hisn Ghurafb, 543. 

Kanhada: 181, See Krishnadeva, 

KjCnjibbi : cave iuscriptiou at, 126, 128. 
KInhoji : Gdikwar, son o£ Govindrafv by a 
Rajpntani princess of Dharampnr, kept in . 
confinement during Goviiidriio^stime ; manages 
to secure the government for his idiot brother 
Anandrao (18^00), again kept in confinement 
by his Arab guard, 412 ; collects an army, 
obtains possession of Anandrdo and is sub- 
dued by the English (1803), 413. 

Kanlshka : Kushan king (A.n. 78), 22, 33, 37, 
6i note 5, 453, 462 note 3. fc'ee Kanak. 

Ki.NJi : Chunvalia Koli robber, subdued by 
Azam IChdn viceroy (1635 - 16^=2), 278 j Koli 
chief of Ohlianiar, 321. 

KXnkar : village, Damiji's brother Prat4pr4v 
died at (1737), 318. 

KXhadebva Has a : 229. 

Kanoj : battle of , 150. 

Kanojias ; Brdhmans, 161, 

KInoji TXkpab ; Gdikwar’s lieutenant, 330 j 
goes with D akinr-ud-daulah into Sorath and 
captures the town of Vanthali j retires to 
Dholka and expels Muhammad Jdnhaz ; joins 
Rangoji and marches bn SAnand, 331, 396. 
KXntIji Kadam BI^^de ; officer of the Peshwa, 

„ enters Gujardt and levies tribute for the first , 
time (1723), 304, 310, 317, 3^0 ; takes Ohdm- 
pdner, 391 ; harasses Gujaraft, 394, 

KliTTEliTTN ; see Srinagar. 

Kakthadi ; ascetic, 161. 

KamiXdttrg-: 158. See Kanthkot. 

Kanthi: DSl 

Kaituhie:! : coast tract, from Balsdr north** 
ward, or between Bombay and Cambay, 123, 
126. 

Kaitthkot: fort in Cut ch, 158, 204, 235 and 
note 2. 

KiNunaos; Mughal accountants,, 212. • 

Kas^tAbi; village, 443. 

K.toABiJnJA: 79, 161. See Kanauj. 

Kapadtanj : grant at, 123, 129 ; reservoir 
built at, by b'iddharaja, 180 note 1 5 battle of 
(1725), 307 ; capture of, by the Mardthas 
(1730), 317 ; Fakhr-ud-daula meets Raisingji 
of Idar at, 329 j siege of, raised by Holkar 
(1746), 330; taken by Damdji from Sher 
Khdn (1753), 338, 

KapIlestaba : 127. 

Kapabdi : Kumdrapdlab chief minister after 
the death of Udayana, 190 ; becomes Aja- 
yap Ala’s minister, is ^thrown in a cauldron of 
boiling oil, 194, 

KIpdi: 150, 

KXpiea : identified with Kdvi, 126. 

KXpieaeot: Mulardja slew LAkha in a combat 
at, 160, 

Kapishphala : 534. 

Kapubohakd BHAHSXiii ; leading merchant 
of Ahmedabdd, murder of, by Anopsing ; 
BliandAri, 303, 


, KaeXd : town, coin-hoard found at, 48-49, 
KabXdA Sarovar : lake, 453, 

Karaite SHYAR ; 453 and note 2. 

EXrIjano- : Yumiafn (1290), 501. 

Karambaka VihIea : temple, built by Ku« 
mdrapala at PAtan, 190. 

Karan : defeat of, by the MusalmAiis, 512. 
See I^aran Ghelo. 

Karan Ghblo: YAghela ruler of Gujarat 
(1296 -1304), 229, 

KXbIyanA : modern KArvan, chief shrine of 
Lakulisa and temj)le of ChAmimdadevi at, 
83 and note. 

Karra: plate, 128, 130, 

Karen Pahlays : 544, 545. 

KariXs: Salavats, 451. 

Kabka I. : Bdshtrakfita king of GujarAtbrancli 
(812 - 821), accepts the overlordship of Dak- 
han dynasty, helps Amogliavarsha in cstab- 
ing his supremacy and receives in ^•etiirn a 
portion of country south of the Tapti ; his 
grants, 124 - 125. 

Karka II, : grant of (812 - 813), 466, 468, 
KXrmaneya AhXba : district of KAinleJ, 108. 
Karna ; Puranic king, 4 ; MaluVbhArata hero, 
85, 86, 116. 8011 and successor of Bhiina I. 

(1064 - 1094), removes his capital to KarnA- 
vati, 369, 170-171. King of Cliedi, pays 
tribute to Bhima I., 163 ; marclies agjrinst 
Kumarapala 'and dies on the way, 186 and 
note 5, 187. 

# Karnadeya : last Vaghela king (1296 - Jr304) ; 

flees before MusalmAiis to I)evagiri, dies a 
fugitive, 205 - 206. 

KarnXdittA ; 357. 

KabnXl ; district of P.anJjiJb, 534, 

Karnamerf : temple at AnahilaviUJa, built b^^ 

I Kama the Chaulukya king, 170. 

* Karna BXa ABA ; lake made by Kama the 

Chaulukya king, 170. 

KabnXta : king of, 203 and note 3. 

KarnXyati ; city founded by Kama the 
Ohaululcya king and made his capital ; 
temple of Udaya VarAlia at, 170; modern 
AhmedAbad, 181; Heinacliandra s birtindace. 

• 191. 

Karnbs'vaba: god MahAdeva in AsAval, 170 . , 
Karpatika ; 156. 

KAiiEA ; Kaira, 518. 

KarrAnji Hati : Elina of Nagar PArkar, rises 
in revolt, subdued by Colonel .Evans, 4 IS® 
KabtalXb KhXn : viceroy, suppresses ilie 
naiitiny at Abmedabad (1688), 288. 
Karttrika; 64 and note 2. 

KXrfr : battle of, 143 , 496. 

Karfsha : disciple of Kakiilisa, Sh 
KXrtXn : see KArAvana. 

KXsXkfla : division, 110. 

Kasahaciiitra : ruler of GiijarAt, sends an 
expedition to JAva (603), 489. 

KXsamKhXn: thirtieth viceroy of GinarAt 
(1657-1659), 282. 

KXsXeXs ; brass-smiths, 450, 

Kasbah ; town, 213. 

KASBXTig : of PAtan (174.S), 333. 
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Ka’Sitmir : state, 400, 4G1, 464, 465, 468. 619, 

. 523 . . ■ ■ . . , ‘ ' 


’I\ASfiYAP : sage, 46L 

Kasi ; king ^ of, present with Mularii.Ja in 
the battle with Clraharipu, 160 ; present at the 
of Dm4abhadevi, 163, » 

Kasmiii: 165, 527, 546. 

ICa^mirAdeTi ; wife of Tribhuvanapdla, 181. 
KIsmieas.: 4 . 69 .: 

Kaspeiros I Kasmir city, 646, 

Kastakias : Ksh^-triyas, 531, 

Katabiya : Eshatriya, 530, 
'Katitasabitsa&aba : 78. 

KxIthias; woodworkers, 450. 

■Katiiiatada; the name, 208, 209 zillah in 
Sorath, 208 and note 209 j Gupta sway in, 
135 ; arrival of Mers in, 140 and note 5 ; 

■ disturbance in (1692), 28x8 • settlement of 
tribute by Colonel Walker, 416 j state of 
(1807), 416 ; tbe revenue raid system in, 417 ; 
‘Bliats and Chdrans in, 420-421 ; the habit of 
taking securities in all engagements in, 420 5 
Beshwa^s share of tribute in, 422-423 ; cession 
of the share to the English for military ex- 
penses, 423-424 ; disturbaaces in (1811), 425, 
526, 534, 538, 

: the tribe, 209, 217 note 3. 

-Satitka : Bania, gives -parched grain to 
Knmdrapala on credit, 183 j is given Baroda,* 
_ , 184,. , - 

1C.A¥eXdevx ; wife of KariiJJdeya, ' taken 
captive by Alaf Khdn and admitted into the 
8ult4n^s harem, 206. # 

’:E,ATi.s Bhitmias : servants, 4i3. 

Katebi : river, 518, 546. 

Kavi : Govind IIl.’s grant at, 123, 126, 126. 
Kavititjlsabhi : modern Eosikl, 128, 
Kawastha :■ writer, 461 . 

Kx(zi : position and duties of, 213, 214, 530. 
Kazi-ul-ktjzzau.: Mughal- appellate kdzi, 
_2.13. A ./ 

K'eatiyo : Colonel, sent to help Etighoba, 
402 ; joins Eaglioba at Darin aj or Dara near 
Cambay (1775), 403; negotiates with Fate-” 
• sing on belialf of , Rdgliolia, 405 ; receives 
orders to leave Edgboba to bxinself, 405. 
KedabeIvaba : temple in Kumaon repaired 
by Ganda Bribaspati, 190. . 

Kebaeites : retreat of, to Kashmir, 600 ; settle 
with Tibetans in Yunnan in the ninth 
century, 501. 

K EDABJi ; Gdilavdr, • DdmdjTs .cousin, 
receives ouc-third of the revenues of Surat for 
Ills aid from Sayad Achchaii, 332, * 
Kexambapattaa^a : imobably modern Kolam 
or Quilon, 183 note. 

KelhapJlKa : chief of Nador, 193. > 
•Eeprobotkas ; Keralapntra, 646. 

Keradb : inscriptions near the ‘ruined town 
of, 188. 

Keralapbtba': Cera king, 546. 

IvEbXltj : village, inscription at, 196, 470, 
Kesata : Ndgara Brdhman, minister of 
Karnadova, slain, 205 note 2. 

Ee¥al NxVIe;: Isidikda Bhil. leadex*, surrender 
of (1859), 416. . , ■ . 
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KiiXeib-dn probably Kavi, 513, 546, Sec 
Akabarou. - , 

Ehaeie : son of Singhar, 517. 

KhajubIho ; inscription from, 469. 

Khaeie- Hasham : (724 - 743} , 109. 

KHAESi.H: crown domain, 209, 214. 

Ehambaxt : 514. See Cambay. 

EiiamBxOt : see Cambay- 

KhambhIlia ; town, head-fpiartors of the 
Navdnagar chiefs between 1671 - 1707, 285. 

Khambhoi; battle of (1391), 232 and note 2, 

KKkisAKzL'B K'KA'S : obtains a title' of Ghalib 
Jang, 307. 

Kkanbahat ; fort, attackecl by Mahmiid of 
Ghazni, 167. 

KhaitbebXv : Dabhdde, R4m Baja’s dej^uty 
in Bdgldn, makes incursions into the 
8urat district (1699), 388; his expeditions 
in Gujardt (1700- 1711) ; Ms defeat at Arik- 
leshvarhy the Ytughals (17il), 388 ; defeats, 
the army sent against him under Zulhkdr 
Beg by the Dehli authorities (1716), 388; 
his out^iost between Surat and Burbanpur 
(1713); 38 s ; is appointed Senapati by E4ja 
Shdhu, 889. 

Khandebav : Gdikwdr, brother of Daindji, 
demands his share ; negotiates with Jawdn 
Miird Khan ; appoints Dddu Mordr his deputy 
at Ahmeddbad and goes to Soratb, 326, 327 ; 
confines Rangoji and Fakhr-nd-daulah ; ap- 
points ‘Trimbak Pandit ‘ his deputy, 329 j is 
appointed his brother’s deputy in Gujai^at, 
332, 340. 

KhXn Jekax Lodi: unsuccessfully besieges 
Mandu, 331. 

Khabaosti : prince, 23. 

KnlRi BxiVA : salt W'ell, 452. 

Khabiphron : mouth of the Indus, 638. 

Khasa : king of Kumaon, 190. 

KhasIs : 469. 

KHxIs Kni-N ; general of Miltan Ndsir-ud-dhi 
Ivabachah, 512. 

KhIttIvS : butchers, 451. 

KhattAb : father of Umdr, the second Khalifah, 

■ 605, 

Khavas : family* slaves, usurp government 
of Kavdnagar ; dispersed by British contin- 
gent (1814), 427. 

KhAzahah-i-xVACIbAh ; imperial treasury, 
213 

KhedA: grant of, 108, 116, 116, 126, 126, 
126*, 518. 

KhengAb: king of Sorath, killed by Siddlia- 
rija, 176, 

Ehbngab IV. : Chuddsama king of Jimdgatllx 
(1279- 1333), repairs Somandtha after its 
dexseeration by Ala'-ud-diii Khilji, 190. 

Khebsohesos : the peninsula of Goa, 541, 
546. 

EhebtAlab Khah : brother and successor of 
Nek Alum Khdn II. of Broach ; his death, 
338,339. 

Khetaka : Kheda, 115, 128, 

KhieXeat : 513. 

Khizab KHxIh : prince, son of Ald-ud-dmKhil|l 
, and husband of Devaladevi, 205^ 
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Khmebs : Panjab and Kdslimir settlers in J^va 
and Cambodia, 500 note 6 j 502. 

IChokhae : village, inscription at, 204* 
Khtjeasan : 16S. 

Khuksbid liAm : mother of Nasir-nd-dinKbilji 
(1500- 1512), 365. 

Khushalohand ‘Shet : chief merchant of 
Ahmedabad, 333, ■ • 

KhushnAwaz : White Hdua emperor (460- 
500), 76. . 

Kidakas : division of Baktrian Yuetchi, 144,. 
K.'iE'Ch"a : 116; fc'eeKheda. 

Kim: 545* See Kammoni, 

Kim Kathode A. :*battle of (1744), 328 ; customs 
• station, its revenue made over to the English 
by the Baroda .minister Kavji (1803), 414, 

Km : Capparis aphylla, 461, 

KieatakueA ; see Keradu. 

Kteita ; language spoken at Malkhet, 510. * ‘ 
.Kietikaumtidi: compiled by Somesvara, 169, 
174, 178, 179, 194, 195, fm, 198, 199. 

' Kietitarmman ; Chd,lukya king, 10-7. 
Kirtiraja: grandson of Hdrappa andking of 
Ljlta, his grant at Surat, 159. 

KtettipAda : hrother.of Kumdrapdia, 181. 
KiettieAja ; Parmar king, 100. 

Kirttjstambha : reservoir, 180 note 2 . . 

Kis : 514. See Kish. [»>i5. 

Kish : probably Kich-Makrdn,- island of, 514, 
Kishahbivao : gateway, 450 note 1, • 

Kitabtjd a k ALIM : Book of Climes, work of A1 
. Istakliri, 506 note 9. 

Kitolo : last IKushdii king, 75 : ruler of 
Yuetchi, 144. * ■ . 

Kw-che-lo ; northern Curjjara kingdom (a.d. 

620), 3 ; Chinese form of Gurjjara, 466^489. 
Kdaxjdios Ptolemaios ; of Alexandria, 537. 
KoA: Kafbul river, 537. 

Kochhaeta : goddess in Asdval, 170. ! 

Kochiis; 533. 

Kodxnae : town, temple of Amhikaf at, 182 and 
note. 

Kodeaka : town, 538. ' 

KohAT : town, 538, 

Koealmie: Mher settlement at, 130. 

Kol : town, 519 and note 4, '520. 

Kolaka ; town, 538, 

Kolambapattaka: probably modern. Quilon, 
183 note. 

Kolicapite : Kumafrapala’s visit to. 183. 

Kolis : rebellion of, 338. 

Koa’-dal : Gondab 51 7, ' 

. Ko:N-KAif A : northern boundary of (a n 8881 
6 note, 524, 527, 528, 534. 

KoisVAlli : village, 127. 

KoPAEGAOi; : the residence of Edglioba after 

the treaty of Salbdi, 410. * ^ . 

Koptos : town on the Kile, 535, 536. 

Koei: 538. ^ 

Kosad : village, 128. 

Kosaias: 469. 

Kosmas Ik-dieopeeustes ; shipman and monk 
author of Topograi>hia Christiana (530 - 550),^ 

Koxipue: village,. 126.' 


Kotemba : boats, 545. 

Kotwal : city police inspector, 214. 
Eozolakadaphes : Indo-Skythian king, 536 
KeakgahdE4:'537, 546. , ; , ; ; ' _ 

Keishha ; 'father of ‘ Ea'shtrakiita prince 
diidra, 120* Dakhan Edshtrakuta king (765|,^ 
121, 122, Akalavarsha, last Gujarat Eash- 
trakuta king (S8S). 128. Akalavarsha, 
Dakhan Edsbtraku'ta king (8SS - 9 j 4), brinn-s 
' fc^way of.the Dakhan, 

Krishna : legendary'- connection wdth Dwdrikijf,- 
8 '11; incarnation of "Vishnu, his image at 
Veraval, 81 ; claimed by the Chudasaiiuis as 
their ancestor, 139,178; builds the Soma- 
ndtha temple, 190 ; claimed by Giirjjaras iis 
their ancestor, 464. ' ’ • 

Keishka III.: Rdslitrakiita king, 460. 
Keishnadeva :■ cay.'ilry general of biddliardia 
and hrother-in-law of Knma'rapdla, ISl, 182 ; 
helps Kmndrapala to secure the throne, 183 ; 
Insiilts Kumdrapala, 184. ■ 

Krishnaji : foster son of Kdntdji. captures tlie 
fort of Champaner (1738), 308. ' ■ 
KrishnabIja ; Paramdra king, 470. 
Kshateapas : dynasty of (e.c. 70, a.d. 398) ; 
the name, 2-0 and note, 21 ; iiorthern and weS" 
tern, 22 - 54, 65, 66 ; dynasty of, 464. 
Kshateiyas : 463 note 2; 465, 530, 531. 
Kshemaeaja : Chavadd king (841 -880) of 
, ^ Anahilavada, 127 note 2, 154^155, ’ ^ 

‘ KshemarIja i son of Bhima I. Cliauliikya kiru^ 
of Anahilavdda,* 169, 170, 181. 

KshetrapIis : % 61. 

Ktesias ; (B^c. 400), 532, 

Khda ; see Knta, 

Khkitra : name of province, 36 and note 7. 
KhlAmmali : Quilon, apparently on the ISfnh^ 
bdr coast, maritime island,- 509 and note 2. 
KhlachakdrA: - general of the Aldlwa. kiim', 
invades and sacks Anahilavdda ci tv,* 163-1 64 
Kitli : country of Sindh, 52'). 

Kvm£on: temple in, repaired by Ganda 
Bnhaspati, 1 90. 

KhmAeadevi Gupta queen (c. 3G0 a.d.V, 01 
and note 4*. . 

KuMAEAGirPTA : Gupta king (a.d. 339), 19. 
KtrMlBAOtrPTA I.: sixth Gupta.. king (a.,d. 
416 -453), inscriiitioiis, coins, 66, 07, 68-69, 
74, 78 note, 86. 

, KhmAragupta II. : Gupta king, 74. 
KtrMABAPxAijA : local chief, 172 and note I®' 
KiTMAEAPxfLA : Chaulukya king (1143 - 1174), 
150,170, 176; his ancestry ' 170, 181; his 
death planned by'blddiiara'ja ; goes intet exile ; 
his wanderings ; coins issued in his iianie by 
Pratapasimha;,is^ chosen king, 182-3 ^3; re- 
wards his frieikis in exile ; his wars with tlie 
kings of bamhhar, MdUva, the Konkan, and . 
nura'shtra, 184 - 187; traditions regarding his 
SeSodiaRdni, 18S ; extent of !us'"Hiigdom : 
eonstrnotion of tlio temple of Somandtlia : 
iJis vow to keep- apai-t from women and 
jsehew flesh and wine, ISO; Ms Jaiu hene- 
lactions; IS oreclited with bnilding 114-4 
temples; scholara at his eourt, 190"; dies, 
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K,t]-]viARA.plLAcir.iEiTA. : li£o of Kiim^rapiila i 
ill hianslait, L19 note 1, 170, 177 note 1, 178, ' 
182, 185, 180. ' . ; 

KuMlRAPlLAPRABAKnnA : history of Kiim4- 
rapdla in Sanskrit/149 note 3, 173, 183, 194. 
KitmIrApalesvara : temple of, 172. 

KumaiiIs : 5U0. b’oo Khmers. 

KuMBTiii : ItoAiia of Cliitor, defeated by Mehmud 
Khilji (1413), 3(31* 

Kumbiiars ; potters, 453. ‘ 

KumkAr : Konkari, o06. • i 

Ktt.mfdabha'EXA ; grantor in the Eavi grant, 

■i26. 

KtTiMiJBAOHAis'BRA : Digdnibara Jain from 
Ivarniltaka, his religions discourse with 
Dovasiiri and defeat, 383. • 

KuisrivANXs : burat Ndgar Brdhmans, 5 note, ’ 
Kxjrit : king of, present at the zmiyanmara or 
choice marriage of Darlabliadevi, 363. 
KxjRiJKSnETRA : holy idace, 161.“' 

’Kurus : 469.'. ’ 

KuEUNBAeA : investiture festival at, 130 and 
note s. ' ' " , . ' 

Ku^A : son of Rama of the Bolar race, incar- 
nation of Vishnu, 139, 

Kus'A.st.hAli : name of Dwdrika, 8, 

KushaN ; 456 note 1 ; dynasty, 464 ; warlike 
race, 514, 545., 

Kusika : disciple of Kakulisa, founder 6f a 
branch of Pdhipata school, 84. 

Kuta : an attribute meaning prominent, 119, | 

Kutb-uB“BII<c : ]\!fugbai general in Qujardt, j 
• captures KavaJnagar and annexes the. territory 
(1664), 283. . . i 

Kutb-ub-bin Aibak : defeats Karan Vaghela ! 

{1297}, 532.. ^ ■ I 

Kutb-ub-bii^” Eibak : Dehli emperor (1394), j 
229 : advances to Kol, 51 9 and note 4. { 

Kutb-ub-bin’ Shah : Itlng of Gujarat,' defeats i 
Mehmud Khilji of Malwa (14*53), 362. 
Kutumbin *. old name for cultivators, 4. 

Kuvaes : princes, 215 note 2. 


liAiMHH : Toram5i3.a’s father, 74-76.. 
LahawAr : Laliori Bandar, 509. 

Lahhb : class of Hindus, 530, 

.LatvHA : son of rhuhvking of Kachb, slain’ by 
Mularaja, 160. 

L.^.KSHATAliMHAH : 409. 

Lakshki : daughter of king of Checli married 
to Jagattimga son of luishna, 130. Younger 
sister of Maheudra married to bTdga R4ja, 1 63. 
Laics i'lMi : temple of, 460. 

Laicshhi ; daughter of Braghu, 461, 462, 
Lakshaaiithala : Lakshrai’s settlement, 452, 
Laiculi^A : founder of Pilsupata sect, ^chief 
' shrine at I\sintvana, 83, 84. See Kakulfsa'. 
Labitadeyi : wife of Vastupdla, 202, 

Labliya : the &i?hi of Oliind near Swdt, 468. 
Lamb : Mr., ch^ef of the English factory at 
Surat J sends Mulla *Fa3dxr-ud-diu in disguise 
to Bombay, 332 ; his suicide, 333. 

Land assessment : under Valabhi, 82 and 83# 
Land tax under Sughals, 212# 


Lanja BijieXo : Bhatti prince, son-in-law of 
‘ Biddhafdja, 174 note 1. 

Lae: seat of a Gueber, prince; .tribe; 194 
note 1. 

Lae Desh : South GujaraJt, 520, 524, 

Larxke : the iirovince Lata, 7, 539. 
^Labityah: language, 616, 523. 

Larwi: Bea (Indian Ocean), 510 j language,’ 
524, ■ ■ . 

Lassen : 532, 533,. 536. 

LXtA: ancient name of central and southern 
. Gujarat, 5 note 1, 6, 7 and note 5, 136, 317; 
its conquest by Ddntidurga, 122 ; its chief 
deserted Lavanaprasdd and joined binghana, 
199, 465, 467, 468. 

LItas : 465, 467, • 

Latta : same as Ratta, 7, 

Lattabuea : originai city of the Eattas, 7. 
Launi : 538, 

Laut Mir : Red bea, 492. 

Lavanapeasaba : 196, 197; Vdghela chieftain 
(1200 - 1233) minister of Bhim II., rules at 
Anahilavada in his sovereign's name, 199; 
his war with the Bevgiri Yddavs and the 
Mdrwdr chief ; his abdication in .favour of 
his son Viradhavala,.19S, 200, 206. 
Layanyapeasaba : see Lavanaprass^da,. 
Leo-enbary obihin : of riomndth idol, 521. 
Legi-enbs : of Gujaraft- 8-11 ; of Bhinmafl, 461 » 
463 of Jdva, 497, 

Lbnbas- Da Asia: (a.b. 3497-3539) work of 
Correa, a Portugt^use writer (3512 - 1550), 349. 
Leuke : {Laccadives ?), pirate haunts, 546. 
Lewa ; Gujarat Kunhi subdivision, 4 and 5, 

Li : certain measure of distance, 79. 
liiCHOHHAYis ; dynasty of the, 61 and note 4, 

. Liee-SAYINU : Jain zeal for, 193. 

LilAbeyi : sisfcer^ of Sdmantasihiha married to 
Eaji, 157. 

Libabeyi ; queen of Bhima’ 31., daughter of 
Chohdn chief Samarasimha, 1 97* ■ 

Limits : of the country under Kumdrapdla’s 
sway, 189 and note 1, 

Limyeike ; Malabafr coast, 543 ; TAmil couhtrv, 
546, 

Ling-am : worshi2> of. the,. 521, 522. 
LiNG'XNuiXsANA : a work on genders compiled 
by Hemachandra, 193. 

Likuas : 461. 

LiNqTiiALT : village, place of UkgaSy 84 note. 
Locab chieeS : power of, 228. 

Lobea : gathering of Thakurs at (I857)i 443«. 
LohXbs : blacksmiths, 451, 

Lonieabe : mouth of the Indiis, 538. ■ 

Louse tempbe : 193. 

LuaiBA : village, engagement of the MardtharS 
with the Kolis at, 338. 

LunapXba : Yastupdla's chief supporter, shrme„ 
200 note 2. , 

LunXyIba : disturbance at, crushed by Lieute- 
’ nant Alban, 443. 

Luni : river, 538.. 

Lunioa chief, 470, 
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M AdanAfIla. : brother of Kari.ia’s mother, liis 
death, 172. . 

A1 ada:n'ArAjk‘£ : wife of Lava^Qiaprascida, 198. 
MADA:j^AVARMMAif : Chaudola king of Maho- 
haka, modern Mahoha, his inscription ; his 
surrender to Siddharaja ; his hospitalltyj 178- 
179. 

MXdhata : Nagar Brahman, minister of Karris*’* 
deva, invites Muhammadans into Gnjardt ; is 
appointed civil minister of Alaf Kh4n, -205 
and note 2. 

MAwiATRi-Y GaikwAb : brother of PilAji, 
takes Baroda (1731) from Slier Kh4n Babi 
the governor, 304. 

hlABKATBAT Peshwa : son and' successor cf 
BdUji Peshwa (]7d2-1772), 399; marches 
against BAghoba and defeats him at Dhorap 
(17()8), 400. 

MadhyAdeSa : country between the Ganges 
and the Yamiind, 161, 428. 

Madina : sacred place of the Miihammadans, 
204. 

MXdrakas ; tribe, 61 and note 3. , 

Maditra: 546. 

Maga : BrMimans, sun-worsliippers, 450. 
MagadhA ; Gupta rule in (7th century), 73, 77. 
MACtANiiAL; agent of Bilpr( GiHkwar, a poli- 
tical refugee at Ahmcddbild, 443. 

Mag-as : sun-worshippers, 142, 

'MAg-ha : Sanskrit poet, 453 note 1. 

M4G11A : Brahmans, 464, 466. • See Magas,. 
MahXbat KhIn : thirty- third viceroy of 
Gujara?t (1662-1 668), supipresses the rebellion | 
of the Chunval Kolis headed by a Belttchi I 
personating BdrA Shikoh (1664), *283, 
MahabhArata: 645, 

MAni.Di.Ji SiNDiA receives the town of 
Broach from the English, 410. 

Maeajans: 460, ‘ • 

MahAlakshmi: tomido of, 451, 471. 
MahXnaea : Gujardt princess, married to a 
Kanyalcrtbja king, 151. 

MAHiEiJA.: attribute of priestly Brahmans, 85. 
MAHAEiJABHUVANA : Jain temple at Sidhpur, 
172. 

MxiHiBiSHTEA : southern boundary of Vira- 
dhavahVs kingdom, 201. 

MAniViRA: 193. 

Mahendea ; H,4ja of Nadol, holds 
or choice-marriage of his sister, 162, 1;63. 

Maheshwae AUhadey r shrine 0^ 454. 

MAHEs'VARicHiRYA : gi’antcG ill the HaddcMa 
copperplate, 138. 

Mini; riverj 124^ 467, 513. 

Mahi RAntha: Colonel Walker’s tribute 
system intro^iced in (ISOS), 424. 

MAhim; port, 207 note 1. 

Mahindei ; the river Alahi, 510. 

MahipAla: ChucUsaind ruler of KAthiivMa* 
(917), his coins, 138. .Brother of KumAra- 
p4la, 181 ; father of AjayapAla, Ohaulukya 
king, 194. King of Gurjjara, 466, 469, 

• MahieAdadeva : see Mahipala. 

MahipateAm BdprAm : Eaq Saheh, ISO note 2. 
Mahmud ; of -Ghazni, sacks SomanAtha and 
attacks AnahilavAda and other places, 164' 


168, 229, 498, 510, 612, 517, 522 ' and note IV 
523. 

Mahmud Begad a : AhmcdabAd king (1459- 
. 1513), 243- 250 ; defeats a conspiracy of his 
nobles (1459) ; improves the soldiery (1459“^ 
1461), 243-244 ; helps the king of the Dakhan 
against the Sult4n of Malwa (1461), 244-24 j 5 ; 
his expedition against the pirate Zaniindars 
of the hill fort of Bariir and the wharf of ’ 
Bixii or ■ Dahaiiu ; • his ex|)editioii agaiiist 
Jiinagadh (1467) and capture of Gii-nAr 
(1472), 245 ; repairs the fort of Jehau])anah 
and makes .lunagaOh his capital under the 

■ name of Mustafabiid,^ 245-240 ; expedition 
against h'indh and defeat of the Jadojas in 
Kachh; takes the fort of Jagat or Dwiirka 

** and destroys the idol temples, 216 ; founds the 
city of Alehmudabad, on the Vatrak ; second 
conspiracy of the liobles (14S0) headed by 
Khudawand Khan ; his war against Oluim-) 
panel* (1482 - 1484} ; captures Pavagad (1484 
and makes CliAmpaner his capital under the 
•name of Muhammatlahad, 247 ; invades 
. Somanatha (1490), 190 ; places his nephew 
Miraii Mulianimadadilkhaii Fariiki on the 
throne of Asir-BurliAnpur (ISQS), 248 3 his 
religious zeal 3 his death (1513), 249-250, ■ 
BIahmfdis : coin, 222 note 2. 

Mahoba: in Bundelkhand, 178, • • 

Mahoai;edan : .writers, 646. 

Mahbat Desh ; the MarAtha country, 524. 
MAhfea : 619. SeeMathuta. 

MAis : Ma'hi river, 544. 

Maithilas ; 469, 

MAimAKAS ; tribal name of Mehrs, 75 andJ 
/note 6, 87-88; identified ’with Mhers, 136, 
136^141, 142 and note 2. 

. Maitjreya ; disciple of Nakulisa, founder of & 
branch of PA^upata school, 84, 

MajevAdi: village, 176, 

MajmudAeS : district accountants, 212, 213* 
■ note 2. 

Makara: fish, tribal badge of the Mehrs, 87, 
136. 

Makabadhtaja : chief of Mehrs, his fights 

■ with Mayuradhvaja, 87; ancestor of Mlier 
chiefs of Porhandar, 135. 

Makba : 204. 

MakkAh : 514, 620, See Makka, 

MakbAn : 503, 511, 516. 

. MakYxInAs- : same as Jhalafs, 140. 

Malabab : i3ort of, 615, 62% 637. 

MXdadeya : chief minister of Arjiinadeva 
and Sarangadeva, 204. 

MAdata : tribe, 28 3 kingdom of, 64 ; era, 67, 
124,465, 467,469. See Malwa.- 
MAdAyya : lake at Dholka, built by Siddha- 
r4ja, 180 note 2, 

Maloodm : Sir John, 180 note 3 3 (1820), 3S3. 
Maleo ; cape of, identification of, 530, 

Madet : Mr., chief of the EngUsh at Surat, 402* 
Mabefs :• Mount, 633.. 

* Malhabrat: son of KlianderAv Gdikwar, 

- retires on a pension to Katjiad, 412 3 breaks 
. out in rebellion in Kathiavada ; is captured^ 
’ by Babaji Appdji and Vithal Devaji, 413, 
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SLm-ix&PvAV Gaikwap: called Ddda Sdheb, 
talvcs part in the Mardtha conspiracy at 
Bai-oda. (1S57) t escapes i)ni>islimeiit, is im- 
prisoned, succeeds Khaiiderdv, is deposed 
(1875), 442. M3, • ■ * ■ 

MalicXiirav jaoLKAE: Bajirav Besteads 
ofiicer, launders Ddiita and Yadnagar and 
Gxac.ts tribute from Pdlanpur, 317 j .defeats 
Bia Bahadiu',. governor of Mandn and cap- 
tures M4ndn, 382. . ’ . . , . 

MalhIheXv IChtjni : Damdji Gafikwdr’s 
dei)uty at Aliinedahad, collects tribute in 
Gujardt (1740), 322, 323. 

Maia; apparently Malia in north Katlml- . 
vdda, capture of, 50G and note 5 ; island, 509. 

Malta: temple at, 153; Baja of, plunders 
Kacdili and Sind, 422, 

MXlxba: klentitied with Mdlwa, -expedition 
against, 109^ 4G7- 

Malik Bayazid : son and successor of fc:liiijdat 

" Khan, Sultan of Mahva, with the title of 
Baz Bahddiir (1555 - 1570), 369. 

Malikhas : Kabathajan king, 542, 543. 

Malik Kabie : Sulta'n Finizsbah, deputes Zid- 
iid-diu Barni to Broach, 514. 

Malik K/VEEr: Cambay slave, rises in Bebli 
emperor’s favour, is* sent to. subdue the 
Dakhan, 205, 229. 

Malik Meghis Khilji; minister of Sultan 

• Hoshang (1405 - 1434), 369. 

Malik Mxtizzuldik : conquers Gujara?b and 
plunders KambaTyat, 515. 

Malik Me kbil ; Gujardt governor, 230. 

Malik TeghXn : captain of freebooters (1347), 
230-231. 

Malis : gardeners, 450„ 

Malikdya: Mount, 533. ■ 

Malippala : town, 540. 

Malkhed : capital of the later Rdshtrakd*fcas, 
i20. See Many akheta, 

Malkhet : Maiikir, 514 ; destroyed by Tail- 
appa, Chdlukya king (972), 519, * ■ 

MALLiKXejaKA : Siiahdra king of tbe Kon- 
kan (1160), is killed in battle by Kumdra- 
pala’s general, 185 ; his stone inscriptions, 180. 

Malle KhIh : commandant of Mafuda, assumes 
the title of Kjfdirshdh Mdlwi and makes 
Mdndu his capital, indifference of to the 
orders of 8her Shah Sar ; does homage to 
Sher Shdh at Sarangpur (1542), flies to* 
Gujardt and attacks Mandu *with Gujardt 
forces ; the defeat of, by one of Sher Shdh^s 
generals, 368, 369. 

MALTijcOHiE : tribe, 534. 

Malwa : 24, 28 ; C4upta conquest of, 67 ; con- 
quered by Govinda III. Rdshtrakiita king, 123, 
124 ; its" king taken prisoner by Siddhardja, 
175 ; annexed to Chaulukya kingdom by 
Siddhardja, 178 ; its king Balldla defeated by 
Kumdrapdla, 185 ,* its king crushed by Visdla- 
deva, 203; incorporation of, to Gujardt by 
Sultdn Bahadur of Gujardt (1526 - 1536), in- 
vasion of, by tbe emperor Hnmdynn (1634), 
367; under Sher Sliah Sur (1542-J545), 
3G8 ; under his successor Salim Shah (1545 - 


1563), becomes independent under ShmYiat 
ill 1.554, 369, 510. See Mdliha. 

MXlwa Seltaks: (1400-1570), 356-371, 
Mambaeos ; 543, 544, 


MIachal: 598,509 note 3, 511. See Anahila- 
^'a'da. 

M^aNa : see Manna, 

Manaji : brother . of Fatehsingh Gdikwdrj 
assnfuos the government of Baroda, 410 ; his 
death, 4II.. . . ■ 

Manaji Moral : Bendpati of Ra'ja Shdlm, 389, 
MakanivA; early lldshtiukuta prince; Bdsh- 
trakiita family; 120. * * • ' 

MiKAPtEA: city, 120,132, 

M Anas AS : associated with the introduction of 
siin-worship, 142. 

Hand : maritime island, 509. 

Mandagara : identified with Bfandangad, 541. 
Mandagas : Sudra’ class of sun-worshippers, 


Manpagoea : 546, See Mandangad. 

Manual : village near Virfemgdm, expedition 
. against, 109 ; 51S, 520 and note 2, 

M and ALA: kingdom, 135. 

Mandali : modern Mandal, Mulandthadev’s 
temple at, IGl and note 2. 

MandalikA : CUiudasaina ruler of Jundgadli, 

Mandali -N AG AE A : temple of .Mnlesvara at, 

. 161 and note 2. 

Mandangad : 646. 

MandapikI : gold canopy, won frord Kdma the 
Chedi king anckpresented to Bomandtha, 163. 

Mandasoe : town in western Mdlwa, 77 ; inscrip- 
tion of Amsu Yarman at, 81 ; defeat of Snl* 
tdn Bahadur of Gujardt at (1534), 367. 

Mandelslo : traveller (1623), 224 note. 2; at 
Ahmedabad (1638), 279 note 2. 

M.4nds : identified with Mers, 140 and note 5,, 
142 and note 2/508. 

MXnde : cxpcditioai against (1394) 233, (1419)' 
237 ; hill fort, description of, 352-356 ; is made- 
capital of Mdlwa by Sultan Hoshang, 358 1 
besieged by Ahmed Bhdh of Gujarat (1418 - 
1422), 359 ; captured by Mehmnd II. of Mdlwa 
and Muzaffar of Gujarjft (1619) ; besieged by 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat (1526), 367 j- 
local MuSalman chiefs attempt to establish 
at (1536-1542), Mallu Klidn the Bulkm of, 
3CS ; captufed by Akbar’s general Pir 
Muhammad (1560) ; re-taken by Biiltdn BAz 
Bahadur (1561); re- captured by Akbar’s^ 
genci'al AMullali Khafn tJzbak (1562) ; visited ' 
by Akbar (1563); 369; Mughal province 
(1670 - 1720) 370, 371 ; is given to Muzaffar 
III. of Gujardt by Akbar, 371 ; described 
by Abul Fazl (1590) ^ Farisbtab ( 1 GIO), emperor- 
Jehdngir(1617) ; tbe Reverend, Edward TeiTy 
(1617) 371-381 ; besieged by Khdn Jehdn 

^ Lodi, 381 ; captured by Udaji PaVE^r (1696) 
and emperor BabMur BhaJh (1708) ; Asaph 

. Jah Nizdm-nl-Mnlk, governor (1717 -1721) % 
Rdja Girdhar Bahddur, governor (1722 - 
1724) ; defeated by OhimiiEfji Pandit and 
Uddji Pavar; Bf^Jirav Peshwa, governor of 
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(1734); included in iilie Pavar territory; 
motlier bi; E4mcliandra Pavar, takes 
' skelter in (1805), 382 ; under the Mardtlids, 
(1720-1820), 382. . : ’ 

Mangalapuba : estahlishni8uj3 of a cess at/ 
. 176. *' . ■ . ’ 

MangalApitiii : identified with Piu% 108. 
MangalabXja : Gujarat Chalukya ruler (6 93 - 
731), 5() ; his plates, 108-109 ; at Navsari, 110. 
MANGADABASAiii.YA ; 56. b'ee Maiigalar4jd. , 
Manq-ali^a : GhcjJlukya king (600), 114. 
MXngbol : Velafjri betelvinc cultivators’ settle- 
ment at, 113 note 3; village, Biniha era 
mentioned in an inscription at, 370. , feiee 
Mangalapura. 

Mangalor ; 537. • ■ 

MangbitL: port, burned by the Portuguese 
(1533), 347, 

MIxNKIB : 514, 518, 619. See Malkhet. 
Mangel PeSouza : same as Emanuel DeSduza, 
captain of the fleet of Diu, 349, 350, 351. 
MXnftjr : identific^ion of, 644. 

MXniSA ; taken by Bamdji, 324. 

Manso'ea : in Central bind, invaded by Mahmdd 
. of Ghazni, 167. ' . . 

MXNStTEAH : 508, 507,511, 525. See Maiisnra. 
MXnthava : Bahika town, 534* ■ 
MantrasIstris ; proficient in charms, 161, 
Mantris : agents : 209. 

MXnyakheta : modern MiUklied, 130 ; capital 
of Dakhan Bashtrakiitas, 128, 130, 519# See 
Mdlkhet. , ‘ * 

MXkXsXeva : king of east Mdlwa,* submits’ to 
■ GovinailL, 123. 

MabXsthali: Milrwdr, 470. 

MabathXs : their ascendancy in Gnjar?it (1760- 
, , 1803), 227 ; raids on Surat (1664), 284 ; (1699), 
291 ; threaten Surat (1700), 292 ; enter Gujarit 
under I)han4ji Jadhav (1705), 29^ ; plunder 
Mahudha, enter Ahmcdab4d and levy tribute 
(1707), 295, 296 ; defealjed at Ankleshvar 
(1711), 297 *; plunder the treasure escorted by 
Muhammad Tahrizi (1713), 38S • yearly .raids 
into Gujarat, 297 ; besiege Vadnagar (1725), 
307 ; quarrels between their leaders D4maji' 
and Kantiiji; under Damaji expel the 
Viramg4m Kashdtis ; under Kangoji are de- 

* feated at Dholka by Batansingh', 316, 317 ; 
defeat Eustam AH governor of Surat, 305 ; 

* defeated by Khanahzad at Sojitra and Kapad- 
vanj (1725),. 307 ; compel Wuhariz-uPinulk 
to confirm his predecessor’s grants in their 
favour (1726), 307; make terms with the , 
viceroy of Gujardt, 314; drlVeff out of 
Baroda (1732), 394 ; defeat Slier Khdn BXbi 
and capture Baroda (1734), 314-315; cap- ' 
tiire Kapadvanj (1736), 3l7.; expelled from i 
Viramgdm fort; call in the aid of Moinin ' 
Khan ; take Viramg'dm, 323-324 ; take Petlad. 
327 ; ■ engagements with Momin Khdn, $4^] 
341, 342* their arrangements, in Ahmed- 
ahddYl758) ; strike coins of their own at the 

, Ahmedahad mint, 342; levy tribute in Umeta, 
Balasinor, -Lunavada, Visalnagar, and P41an- 
pur (1758), 343 ; their supremacy in Guiardt 
(1760.1819), 345, 385; help. the. lUni 


Kachh in an expedition against Thatta in Sind 
(175^),“398 ; join in a league against the Eng- 
from their posts in 
Anl^eshvar, Hansot, and A'mod by the Eik»-- 
■ -lish (1780), 408 ; close of their siipremacv 
(1819), 428-429.. , . i 

Marco Polo; Italian traveller (1290), ,501, 504' 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus : (I 6I-I80/ 5S7 * 
Marinos : of Tyre, 537.^ . 

Markianos : geograiiher*(B.d. 400), 546. 
MABOHiG ; tribe, 534. 

Marriages : 1 87 and note 1. 

^^466 468 Mdrwdr, 36 and note 4, 

Mdrwdr, expedition against, 109, 

. 467. . 

•MXrwXr: king of, , present with Graharipu in 
the .battle with Mular.ija, ' 1 60 ; chiefs of 
attack Lavanaprasad and are defeated !<)<! 
200 ; disturbance in (1692), 289, 464, 532. ' 

MasalWada: local name, 208 note 3 * * 

Masudi : 469, 498. bee A1 Masudi. 
Masulipatam; 494. 

MXtab : tdluka of the Kaira district, 122 and 
note 3. • . 

Mataeeai r in .the island of Java, 489. 

Matab Mahudha : made over to the Englisli 
by Edoji, Baroda minister, in payment of the 
subsidiary force at Baroda (1803), 414. 

MXt as goddesses, 461, 

Mathojb ; tribe, 534. 

Mathba; modern. Mathura, 519. ■ 

Mathura : king of, present af the smt/amvam 
^^choice-marriage of Durlabhadevi, 363 ; 

’ Prince Murdd confined in (1858), 282, 533. 
Matias : with Momnas march against Broach, 
and'murder the governor (1691) - their defeat 
and slaughter, 288. 

Matri; 122, SeeMatar. 

Maues : northern Kshatrapa king (d.g.70), 22. 
Mauna; Purdnik name for the Hiuias/l4i 
it)te2, 143. * * • ’ 

Maubya : chiefs, later (500), 15 ; ruling dynasty 
of the Konkan, 107 ; kingdom identified with ■ 
Mauryas of. Ghitor, 109 ; of Chitor, 465* 
empire (b.c. 180), 535. 

I MayUea : peacock, symbol of the GupUs, 135. 
Mayubadhvaja : 135. 

.MAYjUBKirANDi : see Morkhand;. 

McOrindle ; Mr., 538, 541. 

Mrda ; see Meva. 

MbdAni EXi : commander-in-chief of Mahmud 
II. of Malwa (1512 - 1530), suppresses the 
revolt of Muhilfiz Kliafn ; defeats the combina- 
tion of Muzd-far II, of Gujarat and bikaiidar 
Slidh of Belili ; attempts of IMehmud II. of 
Mdlwa for the a^assination of ; expulsion of, 
with terrible slaughter by joint forces of 
Mehmud II. and Sultdn Muzatfar of Gujarat : 
supported by Eana Sanga of Ghitor, 366* - 
367 

MeuhS; 140; Bawarij pirates^ 51 bee 
Mehrs. 

Meds : 140 ; Mdnds, 508, 511. See Mers. 

Medus Hyuaspes ; Virgifs phrase for the 
■Jhelum, 144. 
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MSgalM : tlio Mekalas, 532, 533. 

MsaAiii '/tribe, 534. >: • 

Megasthen-es ambassador of Seleulcos Kika- 
tor, bis account of India, 533, 533, 634i,<, 535, 
53{), 637, * ■ 

Mehmud II. : (1512 - 1530), son and successor 
of Nd-sir-nd-din' of Miindn ; revolt of bis 
comnmndaiit Mubdfiz Khdn crushed by bis 
Hajput coininander-in-cbief Medani Edi ; com- 
bmation by Muzaffar II. (1511-. 1 526) of 
Gujara'fc ai)d Sikandar Sbdb of Debli (1438 - 
1560) baffled by Aledani Rdi ; the attempt 
of, to crnsb the x>ovvcr of Medani Rdi/ siege 
of Mdndu by Sultan Mnzaifar of Gujardt 
(1511 - 1520) ; massacre of Rajputs 5 capture 
of Mdndii, clefdat aiid capture of, by Edna 
- J^anga of Chitor ; incurs the wrath ofjB^abddur 
Shah of Gujarat by giving protection to 
Cluind Kbdn and Razi^l-mulk j invasion and 
capture of Mdndu *by Babddur bbdh- of 
Gujardt ; surrender and death of, 366-367 , 
MeiiSiub II, : (t626). 

Mehhxtdabab : town in Gujardt, 219 note 3. 
Mehmxtd KHjCn ; son and minister of Sultdn 
Hosbang of Mdlwa (1405 - 1434) , 359. 
Mehmup Khieji : becomes Sultdn of*M,dlwa 
(1436); bis victory over Edna Kumbha of 
Chitor (1443); builds bis tower of. victory; 
is defeated by Kiitb-ud-din Sbdb of Gujardt 
(1453) 5 makes bis son Gbids-ud-din minister 
bis death (1469), '362. 

Mehe: northern tribal name, 87 ; Hiuduising 
of, 87, ■ • 

MrhuXn : the Indus, 510, ; 

MiCHTAKS : sweepers, 451. • ' 

MEEONa ; river, 604, • - 

MELizEiaAifA : probablj" Janjira, 536, 540, 546. 
jMenanbee : Baktrian king of India, 16, 17. 
Menandros : (B.c. 110) conquests of, 535, 544, 
545. 

Mend AN : town in Java, 490. ' 

MenoAng ; town, built by Bbruvijaya ^avela- 
cbdla, 489, 

Megs : Musalradn, identified w'ltb Mefs, 140 and 
note S. 

Merje : 543. 

Mers : sun-worsliipping foreigners (470 - 900), 
passed tlirough Bunjdb, Sindh, and* north 
Gujardt into Kdtbidvdda and ruled . there ; 
(770) ; allied to Jethvds and Jhdlds, descend- 
ants of Hiinas, 135 - 147. 

‘ Mertiia : district, conferred upon Durgddds by 
the emporor Aurangzib (1697), 290, 
Merdtunga : -Jiutlior of Praljandhachintdmani, 
151, 152, 155, 156, 196. 

Mesj 3 : tribe, 534. ' ' ■ - , 

Methora : modern Mathura, 583. 

Mfaas : name of tribe, 33. • : 

MewXd : origin of the name, 33 ;^Kumdrapdla’s 
conquests extend to, 188 ; chief of, subdued 
by Tisdladeva, 203. 

MeVar : 632, 533« See Mewad. 

Mevds:142.. 

Mheev/da .: Mher settlement at, 136. 

Mhow: Colonel Pratt, ■ Captain Fagan, and 
• Captain Harris murdered at, (1857) ; Colonel 
Durand, Resident, expelled from, ’43S. 


Migration ; from India to Iiulo-China, traces 
of, 499, , * . ' 

Mihira: king of Kdtbidvdda Mehrs; his in- 
roads against Dhniva II., 127; tribe, 135-147, 
or Gurjjara conquest of Valabhi (490);4S9,490. ' 
Mihieagas ; 142 and note 5. 

Mihibakfla : king of*the White Huiias (503 - 
53O), 72, 74, 75, 76 } 142 and note 2; son of 
Toramdiia (500 - 540), 146, 465, 496, 497. 
MrniRGFELA : Indian emperor of the White 
Hfmas, 143. ' 

MixizEaYRiB : modern Janjira, 540, See 
Melizeigara. 

Mines : of gold and silver in Gujardt, 528., 
MinkA.t-fs-S'iraj ; 195 note 4. 

’Minn AGAR A :• ancient Greek capital, 15 note 3, 
538, 540, 543, 644. 

Mins : identified wdth Mers, 140, 
Mibat-i-AhmAdi ; 205 ; the author of, sup- 
presses the riots at Ahnieddbdd and is reward- . 
ed with the title of HassJln Muhammad Khdn 
(1730), 310; superintendent of customs, 328, 
337. ' 

Mir1t-i-SieANdari : Musalmdn history of 
.Gujardt (1536), 348, 513. 

Mir 'Fakhr-fd^in ; obtains the governorship 
of Jundgdh ]g?om the viceroy Abheysiiigh 
(1730), 313, 

Mirkhand : 168. 

Mir MfhammAb Li.TiR : minister of Azam 
. Khdn, viceroy of Gujardt (1635 :1642), 298. 
Mirza Aziz Kokaltash ; Mughal viceroy, 
212 . 

Mirza, Isa Tarkhan : governor of Poratb, 
afterwards twenty-fourth Miighah viceroy of 
Gujarat (1642 - 1644), 212, 279. 

Misaar • Muhalhib : Arab traveller and' 
'writer, 510 note I, 516,517 note 1. 
Mxthankot.: town, 538. 

Mitanaxlabevi’': claugliter -of Jayake^i, king 
of the Kariia'tak, queen of Karna and mother 
of Siddharaja Jayasimha ; her regency ;' her 
pilgrimage to Somanatha ; remits pilgrim tax,. 

. 370 -]72.’ ' ■ 

Mochis : shoemakers, 453* 

AIobasa : town, capture of (1414), 236. 

Mobh Yasahika : Jain monastery at Dhan- 
dhuka, 193, 

Mouoci-ALlNGA : the Calingas, 532, 633. 
ModogofIjLA I probably Mudhol, 543. 

Mobfba : modern Madura, 537. , 

Mokheraji : Gobil chief of Piram (1347), 87 
note, 23p. 

Molind-® : Indian tribe, 533. 

MominKhIn I,: is appointed governor of 
Burat.by Mizdm-nl-Mulk (1722), 303 j is made 
governor of Cambay by Abbey singli (1730), 
311, 313, 315, 316 ; schemes independence at 
•Cambay (1736), 317 ; is appointed fifty-fourth 
viceroy of Gujardt (1737) ; assumes the title 
Kajam-ud-dauldh Momin Khdn Bahddur Firiiz 
Jang ; asks Jawdn Mard Khdn Edbi to help 
him ; his disastrous alliance with • the Alard- 
thds which gives a final ’ blow to Mughal 
. power in Gujarat, 318 ; receives secret in- 
structions to disreg'arcl the appointment of 
Abheysingh fifty-fifth viceroy and to drive 
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Hs EfiJtlioiis fi’om Gujarat, 319 ; captures 
AKmeditbiid (173S ) ; is appointed dft;/ -sixth 
viceroy (1738-17.43), 320; is ' honoured with, 
a title and dress by the emperor o£ Behli 
(17 12), 325; his death (1713) ; his wife seehs 
protection of Eaiigoji, 3‘2(). 

-Momijt KyAST II. : son of Momtn Khdn I., 257, 
is confirmed as governor of Cambay (1748), 
330, 331 ; at his request Cambay is included 
in PeshwaV share (1751), 334; is compelled 
' by Eaghuhdtlirav to pay an annual tribute; of 
Es. lO/OOO, 337, 338 ; takes Gogha, attacks 
Jambusar and l3esieges Borsad (1755), 339; 
captures Alinieddbad- (1756)5.339 ; receives 
compliments and a sword from tlie emperor of 
Behli, 340; hesiepeVin Ahmed^b^d, receives 
help from the feja of Idar; Sh^h Nur’s 
attemj)t to make peace between Momin Khan 
and the Peshwa fails ; Ahmcdabcld and Gogha 
surrendered to the Peshwa (175^), 341, 342; 
oppresses and extorts money from his own 
followers, 342 ; contracts friendship with the 
English and visits Poona (1759), 343, 344; 
receives instructions from Behli to join in 
driving the Marltlids -out of Gujarat ; is 
defeated (1761), 345. 

: revolt of (1691), 2^. 

Momdes : Munda of l^ingLhum, 533, 
HonoglosSON ; modern Mangrol, 538, 

MopitiS : river Mahi, 539. 

Mo RBI; copperplate of Jaikadeva at, 81,. ’87; 
earliest seat of Jethvds, 136 ; grant of Jaika- 
deva at,' 139. 

Moekhanda; capital of the country ruled by 
Govinda, son of Bliruvay Edshtrakiita king, 

123. * ’ * • . 

MoroTrihal; Shiva jPs general, captures the 
fort of Sdler in BagMn (1672), 387. 

Morttni tribe, 534, 

Mostyh ; Mr., resident envoy in Poona. (1777), 
407, 

Moxbaka : Brdhman settlement of, 127. 
Mousopalbe ; provisionally identified with 
Karvir, 542. 

Moitza ; modern Musa, 543, 546, •' 

MozAEFAE : invades Somanutha, 190. 

MuAZZA3ii : sou of Auraugzil) and eommander 
of the Mughal army sent against BhivaJji, 387.' 
MuazzaM- Bit Air ; Prince Muhammad, 597. 

See Bahfidur )SIiilh of BlIiIi, 

Mitbaeak Ktiilji : emperor, 229. 
MitbXrk-ul-Mulk ; 304 306, 307, 303, 309, 
310, 311, Sec Sarbuland Kluln, 

AIttetkiiie Kirilir ; son of Momin Khdn, schemes 
of Eangoji for the assassination of ; unites his 
. forces with Fida-nd-din Klutn, defeats Eangoji 
and obtains Borsad and Viramgdm from him, 
326 ; fifty -seventh viceroy (1743-1744), ap- 
points Jawdn Mard Khdn his deputy ;• the 
house of, besieged by Jawiin Mard KliaJn ; his 
■ escape, joins Eangoji, and retires to Cambay, 
327. 

Mttghaiba ; brother of Hdkam, leads an 
expedition to Bebal, 506. 

Mitqiiai$ : the administration of, in Oujaraft, 
(1573-1760), 221-227 ; emperors in Gujardt 


■(1573-1760), 207, 346 j 'at Mdndii {l-57tl'» 

■ 1720), 370 - 382. 

Mmlmz KhIn : commandant of Mehmiid IL" 
of Mdlwa (1 512-1530)^ the revolt of, supimess- 
ed by Medani Edi, 3fe. " 

Muhammad ; proidiet, his era, 204 . 
Muhammad: son of Fazl, sails against the 
' Meds of Hind and captures Mali, 50^* 

] Muhammad ; son of liasim, 506. * 

Muhammad IV. ; (1648-1687) Turkish Siiltdn, 
,an ambassador from, lands at Suyat, 280. 
Muhammad AXzam ShIh : thirty -ninth vice- 
roy of Gujardt (1703-1705), 291; 

Muhammaq Amih ; poisons Ahu Bakr, the 
leader and suppresses the riot at Ahmeddhdd , 
(1681), 286-287. 

Muhammad Amin Ixhan ; Umadut-ul-Mulk,. 
thirty -sixth viceroy of Gn jardt (1674 - 1683), 
.285. , a 

Muhammad Bahlol* KhIn Bhirw^ani-; 

Mughal general, captures Idar (1679), 286, 
Muhammad Bidar Bakht : forty -first viceroy 
of Gujardt (1706-6), 294-295. 

Muhammad (Ihoei ; raid of, into Gu jardt, 196 
note 4, 612 ; Bultdn Ghazni Khdn, son and 
‘snccessor of Sultdn Hoshang of Aldlwa (1434- 
1436), j)oisoned by Jlehmud, son of Malik 
Mughis, 359-360, 

Muhammad KXsim ; (712), 456 note 3. 
Muhammad ShIh I. : (1403-1404), 234 ant 
note 3. * 

Muhammad ShXh II. : Eaushan Akhta% 
emperor of Behli (1721 - 1748), 222, 301 ; 
sends Mub^riz-ul-Mnlk against Hdmed Klutn 
and the Mardthds, 306 ; his death (1748), 
332. 

Muhammad Tughlak : BultnJn <1325-1351), 
230, 231 ; at Asdwal, 513 ; quells the insurrec- 
. tion at Broach and Cambay, 514, 515 ; iii 
Gondal (1349), 517 3 pursues' Tdglu, 518, 
Muhammad TughlakIL; emperor (ISOl - 
1393), 232, 

Muhammad Uei : 1-95 note 4, 

'Muhaeeie ; secretary, 214. 

Muhtasib ; city censor, 214, 

Muiz-ud-dIn; Gujawit governor (1347), 231. 
Muiz-ud-din BahrXm b’.iEiii: : 8n-ltaii of Ddil'. 

(1194 - 1205), defeated ■]>,>’ . V iradhavala, 201„ 
MukADDAm : 212. See Patel. 

Muehtiae Khan : thirty-seventh viceroy of 
Gujardt (U)S3-"'4), 237.' 

MuiuriAs : crown domain officers, 209 and 
'■ note 2. 

Mudaica ; son of Sahajiga, makes grants to 
. Somanatha ; is mentioned in the inscription 
at Mangrol, 176. 

.'Mulakgiei ; land-raiding system in Kdthidvdda 
' under the Mughals and Mardthds, 417 ; special 
rules, 418, 421. 

: MudanIthadeta ; tem])le of, at Mandali, 161 
•and note -2. 

MudabIja : 8olanki king, 131, 139, 153, 409, 
470. 8ee Mnlardja, Chaulukya king. 
MularXjA; Chaulukya king (901-990); his 
descent and birth ; 'kills his maternal uncle 
and ascends the Ohdvadd throne j his fight with 
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Bdtappa; Ms wa!£* wifcli Gtaliatipii, taler of 
Soratli; instals Ms son and retires; builds 
temples at * AnaMlavida and SiddWpur; 
grants villages to BrdbmaiiSj 133, 139. 163, 
i5G-16‘i, 364, 469, 47(1 - 

MT7L.\RiJA.: beif apparent of BMma I. of 
Analinavdda, Ms 'm^rstetioiis deatli, 369, 
MularA ja II. : Cliaulukya king (1177 - 1179), 
succeeds liis father AJayapMa ; disperses the - 
Thrashka army, defeats Muhammad Ghori, 
195, 0 . 12 . 

MulasvIm:! : temple of, at Anahilav^da, 161^ 
3Mtr]LAYASATiKi. ; Jain temple at Anahilav^da, 
360, 161, 

MulesVARA; temple at Mandalinagara, 103, 
MctliyAsar : Kshatrapa inscription at, 43,, 
Mitlla MtrnAMMAi) Ali : Umd4t-ut-tujjdr or 
chief of merchants, raises a disturbance at 
Surat (1729), fixes Ms head-quarters at Perim, 
and .afterwards at Athva on the Tapti, 309 ; 
hn lids the fort of Athva (1730),. 310; drives 
Sohnth Khin, governor, out of Surat (1732) ; 
kept in confinement by Teghbeg Kh4n, gover- 
nor of Surat, 313 ; in correspondence with 
the Nizdm ; letters from the Niz4m to Teghbeg 
Khdn for the release of ; the assassination of 
(3734), Slo, ■' 

Mullrb: 512, 643, 

MultAn : capital of Hiltia dynasty, 143, 459, 
509, 51K 528, 545. 

Mcjna ; lake at Viramgta, 180. 
MUNBAKEivAEA: holy place, 170. 

M’IJnja; king of Mdiwa, deprives Ohdmmgcja 
of his marks of royalty, 3 62, 

MunjAlA : minister of Kama, Chanlukya king, 
170,171,172. 

MiteAd Bakush : Prince Muhammad, twenty- 
ninth viceroy of Giijardt (1654- 1657) ; sur- 
render of Kanji ChunvMia Koli ; proclaims 
himself emperor of Gujarilt (3 657); his transfer 
to’ the viceroyalty of Berar through D^rd 
Bhikoh ; collects an army and arranges to meet 
his brother Aurangxih ; fights a battle with 
Mallard ja J asvantsing and ’ Kdsamkhdn, vice- 
roys of Mdlwa and Oiijardt <1668) ; Aurangzih 
and Muntd enter Uj jain, meet BdrA SMkoh 
at Bholpur and defeat him; confined by 
Aurangzib at Mathura (1658), 281-282. 
.MuktjJ-tjz-zahAb : ‘ Meadows of Gold,* work 
of A1 MaSudi, 506 note 8, 

MtTRXTNDA :■ tribe, 64 and note 6. 

Mifsa bin- IsiiAk : 516 and note 3,, 

MusalmAnS: Gujarat (1297- 1760), 207-384, 
451, 46S, 512^ 514, 516, 518, 523, 526, 530, 
Mush AKA VihAea : temple at PAtan, built by 
Kumarapdla, 190, 

Musheies : revenue clerks, 212, 214, ’ 

MusLia^ : Arabs, first attack Broach, 633. 
Muslims: dress of, 529, 

MustAphA KhAk: head of the Arabs at 
Snnth, makes the Edja prisoner; disarmed * 
‘ and shot by Lieutenant Alban, 441. 
Mxjtasadbi ; civil officer, 212, 

Muter.: Gatitain, arrest of, by Genl. Eoberts, 
440. 

Mutiny: at Ahmeddbdd, suppression ofv by 
the viceroy (3689) 288,* 


Muza IB I ; 537., 

Muzaepae I. : of Gujarat, (1407-3 419), 230, 
234-235; invades Mdlwa and defeats Suit dm 
Hosbmg at Bhdr (1407) ; takes Saltan Ho- 
shahg to Gujarat as a prisonor ; releases and 
reinstates him at Mandu (1403), 358v 
MuzapfAe II.; Gujardt king, attacks Soma- 
' ndiha,.190. 

Muzappar KhAn GAbui ; Peshwa’s captain at 
Surat (1768-1759), 34a 

MuzApfaeAbAi) : port, burned by the Portu- 
• guese (1532), 347. 

Muzieis : Kranganur, 637, 516. 

Myos Hoemos ; near Eds Abu Smier, 536, 
643. 


AAaEAMMA : to'wn, 538, 

Nabatha^a: destruction of the Idngdmn of 
(105), 543. 

NadiAd : battle near (1412), 235; made over 
to the British by Edvjl Apdji (1803), 413. 
NAbieshAh *. Persian emperor invades Hindu- 
stdn, 322, 

Nauol : copx^erplate, 381 note 3- 
Nabor : state in Mdrvvdr, its chief Kelhana put 
a man to death for his wife having, offered 
flesh to a field-god, 3 93, 

KabulA : modern Ndndol, 398. 

HAga Kiiffas : the, 64. 

KAua : see Nxrihullaka, 3 15. Wild tribe 
identified with Naikdds of the Panch Mahdls 
. and the Talahdds of Broach, 115, 

NAaABA : minister of Visdladeva, 203. 
NAaANA; temple of, in Mevdd, 133. 

NA'aAuE : tribal guardians of the Eathods, 453, 
Nauar PArkAR : rising in, 448, 

NAaA EAja : son of Chamuijda, Chaulukya 
‘ king, 162-163. 

NAuarikA : modern Navsdri, 125, 
NauaeoUeis : probably Poona, 641* 
NAaAsAEiKA : modern Navsari, 125. 
KAaAVARBDir ANA : Chalukya prince ; ^ king 
ruling in west l^dslk ; grant . of, at Nirpaii, 
108,110,111,313. 

ISTAaAVARMMAN : 122, 

!^Aa worship : legends of, 502 note 3. 

NAaoR : fort of, 174 note L- 
l^riaHEE : district, 208 and note 3. 

■ NahApAna : first Gujardt Kshatrapa, 24, 29, 
NAhlwAea : Anahilvafda, 508, 509, 610, 511, 
517,518, 631. 

NahewAlA : the Bal of (Bliimdeva), 196, 531, 
*613. ■ 

Nahush : father of. Yayati, 460. 

NAIkbA Bhils : in revolt under Eupa and 
Keval Naiks (1858), -444; joined by Tdtia 
Topi’s broken force, 445. 

HAixb A s : wild tribe, 315, ■ ’ ^ 

NAieidevi : wife of Ajayapdla and mother of 
Mulardja II, Chaulukya kings, her fight at 
Gddalrdrdghatta, 196, 

KAin Pal, slow Ajipal, Kannj monarch (470), 
320. 

NAiS : barbers, 451, 

NAiyab : dis-fcrict in Sorath, 208 and note S, 
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Hakhokwat : Naga’s shrine in Camhodia, 
begun in A.D, 826 and completed in A.i>. 950, 
499, 500, 504 and note 1. 

Kaekabhajja ; village, 127* 

Naklbstara : temple of S^iva at Earvdn, 83 
note. , 

NakijlisA : 83 note and note 1. 

Eakhtli^a PlsXJPATA : sect, 205. 

EALKAifTHA : district, 208 and note 3. 

Nam ADOS ; the Narmada, 539, 

MMAaRANTH : 464'. 

NamjSTAdios ; the Narmada, 646. , 

NXkXg^hXt : inscription at, 38. 

.NAKAaoiriTA : supposed to he the K41inadi, 642, 
Nanta PhAdnis : at the head of afiairs in 
Poona (1774} ; drives Rdghoba from power 
401 ; schemes of, against the English ; de- 
m^mds the cession of Sdlsette and the person 
of E4ghoha, 408 ; his proposals to Govindrao 
04ikw4r, 413. 

Nafdi : hull, badge of the religion of Valabha 
dynasty, 80. 

Ni-NDiPUEi : modern Ndndod, 4, S5 ; capital of 
Gurjjara dynasty of Broach district, 107; 
palace of Gurjjara kings, 111 ; capital of the 
Gurj jars, 133. .See Nandor, 113. 

NXndod : capital of the Gurjjara dynasty of 
Broach district, 107,. 308; capitaf of 3adj- 
pipla, 113. See Nandipuri aiulN4ndor, 
NandoIi : inMdrwAr ; its chief slain by Lavana- 
prasAda, 198. . 

NXndop : capital of the Gurjjaras, moderp 
N dndod, 1 i 3 and' note' 3, See N Andipnri and 
Ndndod. ‘ 

Naoura ; 543, 

Naeadji ; divine sage, 4G1. 

NXranA : 607, 520. See Na'rafyan. 

Narasimha III. ; Hoysala Balhila kin g of 
Bvdrasamudra (a.d, 126j), 203 note 3. 
NarasimhA ; Karnatak king, 469. 
NarasimhAGUPtA ; Gupta chief, 74, 77. 
Naravarman : king of Malwa, at war with 
^ SiddharAja, 177 ; his inscription^ 173, 180. 
NXrXyana : minister of war and peace ; 
writer of Karka^s Surat grant, 126 ; writer 
ofBhruva’s Barocla grant, 126, 611 note 12, 
620 ; ancient cajntal of GujarAt, 627, , ^ 

NXrXyan ; Bania or BazAna, battle of (1392), 
195 note 4, 

NXrayanrXv Peshwa : murder of (1772), 401. 
NarbXda : river, special holiness of, 84 > its 
lower valley occupied by wild tribes, 114; 
crossed by -the IVlaratlids for the first time 
(1676), 198, 387 ; 444 ; estuary of, 513. 
NarbherXm : Gaikwar’s dej)uty, 345. 

Narejc : tribe, 634, 

Narmada : 545. See Narbada. 

Narmaza: the Narbada, valley of, 510 and 
fiote 3. . ’ 

Narmukhsarovar : seeNimbafli. 

Nasarpttr : town, 517. 

NXro Pandit: deputy of Sadasbiv Bim- 
chaiidra in Abmed4bdd, 342, 

NaeotamdXs : Blghoba's agent for negotiating 
the terms of the treaty of Surat, 402, 


NXrukot : Ndilsda Bhils in revolt at (1858), 
■ 444,445. 

Nasika ; modern Ndsik, 640, , 
l^Xsix: northern Ch41ukya capital, 112. 
NXsiR-uD'DIN ; Abdul Kadir, son and succes- 
sor of GbiXs-ud-diu (1502 - 1512) ; poisons 
his fathei'. becomes Sultan, and subjects his 
mother Khurshid to_ indignities and torture, 
365. See Abdul Kddir. 

NXsiR-up-DiN’ KabXchah : SuMn (1246- 
3 266) deputes his general to attack NahrwXla, 
612,519. 

Nasmyth, Captain D., 447. 

Nasrat KhXn; companion of Alaf Khdn in 
the Gujartlt e^epedition, 206; plunders Gam* 
bay; 535-, 

Naudarheshwar ; shrine of, 462. 

NXxtsXri: 546, 

Naitshaheo : town, 538. 

Navac 4HANI : see Noghan. 

NavXnagae : town, 226 ;• revolt of the <Jdm 
crushed by A'zam Khdn viceroy (1640), 279 ; 

. chiefship of, usurped by Haisiiighji, captiired 
and. annexed and the name changed into 
Isldmnagar by Kuth-ud-din (1664),^ 283 ; 
restored to Tamachi son of Raisinghji ; the 
city remains in the hands of the Mughals till 
1707,285; quarrels of the Jdin of, with the 
Rdo of Kachh, ejects Baroda agents (1807) ; 
British arbitration, 425 ; Jdm’s death, 427, 
NavsXrt ; inscription of 8ildditya at, capital of 
Jayasimhavarmman, 107 ; . copperplate of 
, Jayabhata at, iOS ; capital of Ptilakesi ; de- 
struction of the Chdlukya kingdom of , 110 ; 
the great Arab invasion, repulsed by PalakeSi 
Jandsraya at, 3 37 ; grant of Karka I. at, 324, 
325 ; copperplate grants found at, 128; 
Indra-^s copperplates at, 128,130; grant of 
Chdlukya king Pulike§i Jaiiasrava at, 149, 
468. 

NawXrs : of Surat and Broach, 214, 

Nazae Alt KhXn : governor of Baroda retakes 
the fort of Broach from the Matitls and 
3M!omnds (1693), 2S8 ; nephew of Momiix Khan 
viceroy of Gujarat (1738 - 1743)i 325, 
Neacyndon: li'felkynda of Ptolemy and 

•Nelkynda of the Peri plus, 637. 

Nbarohus : 536. 

Nek Alam KhXn : Nizdra’s lieutenant at 
Broach, 324 ; governor of Broach dies (1774), 
338, 

NisknXm IvhXn BahXdttr : the title of Hamid- ' 
beg, governor of Broach, 339 ; supports Say ad 
Achchan at Surat (1759), 343, • 

Nelkynda : Kallada, 546. 

NemXditya : minister of w’-ar and peace, of 
Karka I., 125, 

NeminXtha : stone temples of, on Satrunjaya, 
Abu, and Girndr hills, 177, 202. 

Nbnhapa : grantee in Dhruva II/s Bagumri 
grant, 131. 

NepXd ; inscription of Amsuvarman jn, 81, 
NeteavAti : river, 642. 

Nxohodas Upelet : traveller (1610), 224 note 2, 
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Nicolo de Conti : traveHer (1430 - :444) -220, 

„ note^S. ■ ■ - ■ ■ , , ■ " ' ''*• ■ ' 

NifflsANKAMALLA : Idng of ’ Aiialiillapataka, 

Nikodaos : of Bamasciis, 535, 

NiKgMBHADLA Sakti ; Sendraka cMef; hm 
grant, 55-66, 111.'- 

HitAKANTHA MaiiIdeta : Kumdrapdla’s royal 
god, 189. ' 

NiLAKAm'HE^VAB.A MahIdbta : image of, 
1 53* 

Nile. : river, 5*" 0, 614. 

Hiiii : (g[ueen of Graliaripn, 360. 

Nilkanth : pdeasure-'honse at Mandn, visited 
by AWmr in 1574 and by* Jelidugir in 30l7j 
356 j inscidptions, 370 - 371. ■ 

Nilkanth MahIdey : sbrine of, 465. 

Kimach : 639. 

NimeIli : tank, 453. See Nirinukbsarovar. 

NiiirG-jiORiA Bhaibay : 454. 

Kiiii-iiuLLAKA : grant of, 58 note 1 ,* cbieftain 
of a wild tribe, 314, 115. SeeKaga. 

NiepAn : grant oi; IS'dgavarddbana Triblmva- 
ndsraya at, 108, 110, 

ISTirupama anotlier name of Dlirnva I. and 
Blirnva II., 1!>6. 

NishIda ; country, 36 and note 9. 

Nitra : identified with Mangalore, 542, 

KiTiiiAS : 537, 542. See Nitra. , ■ 

Kityamyarsha Eattakandaepa ; 130. 

KizXmshXhi iielees: of the Dakhan (1490- 
1595), 221.- ■ ' ' ■ 

NizXm-UL-Mitek : goyernor of Giijardt (1351), 
2311 Asafjafii, viceroy of tJjjain (1720), 
retires- to the Dakhan, defeats * and kills 
Sayad Dilawnr Khan ; retires to AnrangalbM, 
battle of Bahipur in the Beriirs and death of 
Alam Khdn, depiit.t vieeroy of the Dakhan, 
301 ; appointed prime minister of the empire 
(1723), 302 ,- his disagreement with Haidar 
Kuli Khan (1722), 3U3 j appointed fifty- 
first vi(*eroy of Gujarat (3722) ; appoints 
Hamid Klutn, deputy viceroy and Momin 
Khdn, governor of Surat, 303 ; defeats Bus- 
tam Ali, 390 ; sends fc'ayads Mithan and 
Aehhan to Snrat to avenge Alnlla Muham- 
mad Ali (1748), 331. 

Kog-iian : x\liir ruler of Surashtra, attacked and 
slain by Siddhardja, 376, 

Kono da Cunda : Portuguese viceroy in India, 
349,353. 

Noetiiicbn India: concpiest of, by Timur 
(1393-1400), 357. 

ISfoiTSAEiPA : modern ISTausari, 539. 

Kni : jN'oah, given as the first ancestoi* of the 
Chuddsamma, 139, 

Hue JehXn: wife of emperor Jehdngir at 
Mandn, 375,* 

Kde-ud-din Mdhammad Uei : author of 
Jami-ul-Hikdyat (1211), 512, 

KuziiAT-UD-Mi[r3HTlK: ; work of A1 Idrisi, 508 
note IG. * 


Oboijgah : 545. 

0 -ohe-lo : Chinese name of the Arhat Achara, 

79 , 

OdoneceoreS ; tribe, 534, 

Oppic'b-beaeees : under the Valabhi acLminis- 
tration (a.d, 500-700), 81, 82. 

Ohind : 468. 

Okelis ; modern Ohalla, 537, 543. 

Okhagie : 208 j Okhdmandal. 

OjkhImandAd; zillah, 208 and note 3; chiefs 
of, admit ’ Sundarji bhivdji as resident Qn 
behalf of British Government, 425 ; chiefs of, 
take to piracy (18t! 6 ) and are crushed by a 
British force ; the district of, made over to 
the Gajkwar (3816), 427 ; Waghers of, 
besiege and plunder Dwirka Barvdla and 
Bet (1859) 7 expedition against Bet ; capture 
of the forts oMet and Dw^drka, 446 - 448. 

OniiAiYAKA ; grantor mentioned in Akdlavarsha 
Krishna’s grant at Biguinra, 128. ■ 

Olokhoika :* provisionally identified with 
Kardd, 642. 

OlpXd : 539. 

Omana: east of the Persian Gulf, 545 . 

OmenoGARA ; probably Jimnar, 541, 

Oeatje.: the Aparantakas, '632, 333, 634. 

Oeatuea: probably Surdshtra, 6. 

Orbadaeou : identification of, 539. 

Or E iTAi : Makrcln tribe, 546. 

Origin : of the name of Gujardt, 2 - 6 ; of the 
Talabhis, 85- 86 ; of Bhinmal,; 466, 

Oeisa : 494. 

Oemfz ; shipowner of, 204. 

Oeostejb : tribe, 534. 

OeehothA: b'orath, 547. 

Oesi ; XJrasa tribe, 534. 

OsANPXJE : town, 538. 

OsiA : towm, 463. 

OsiTKBHALA : village, 108.. 

OsvXls : caste, 463, 464 ; origin of, 464 note 1. 

OuNiA: same as Hiii^a, 146* 

OxxJS : river, 144. 

OzENE : XJjjaiii, 37 , 6405 543, 545. 


LDMApURA : city in Kashmir, 188. 
dmXvati : wife of Kumdrapdla, 188. 

30 DA : coin, 219 note 2. ^ ^ 

alE KhXn JifXLOEi : governor of Palan- 
ur(lT44),328. . 

EiiHi ; mother of Hemachandra, 1 Jl. 

ibAVAS : tribe, 35, ^ ^ ' 

:than : town, 37, 132, 540^ 641, 546.. 

EiDABi : modern Kdvi, 539. 

E,; 216. Bee Vol., 
j ; village, 646. 

LAiPATMAt : modem Pdl, 540, 546. » 
iiAisiMoiJNDOir : Ceylon, 543. 
lANPITB : birtrh-piace of Siddhardja, Chau- 
akya king, 171, SIO. ■ 
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PixiMBOTHEA ; PatalipDtra, 546, 

PIlItAna ; 186. 

Fallaya : dynasty o£ Bakhan kings,* S5, 58* 
Faisaka : village, 127 and note 3. 

FiiiWAEA : local name, 208 note 3* 
l^AMPA : Kanarese poet (941), 466. 

Panas : town, 53 

Panghal : zillali, 20S and note 3. 

PANCHisAE ; . village, Ch^vatia cliiefsMp at its 
fall (696), 149-150, 155. 

PANOiiisAEA PABASNi.TH : Jain temple of, 152. 
Panoh MAiiXiiS : rising in ; siege of Bohad raised 
by Captain Buckle’s forces, 439 5 T4tia Topi 
in, his expulsion from, 445. 

Panm *. P*indyas, 632, 534. 

‘Pandai : P4ndyas, 546. 

PInbatas: the, 519. ♦ 

I^anbion : kingdom of the Pjindyas, 537, 546. 
Panbits : at courts of Giijar4|i kings, 180. 
PInbbeang- Panbit : Peshwa’s agent in Gnja- 
rdt, marches on Cambay and Ahmed4bad, 
, makes peace with Moinin Kh4n and Jawan 
. Mard Kh4n and retires to Sorath (1762), 336. 
pANBUEANa Pant : 398, See Pandurang Pan- 
dit. 

PAnbya: kingdom of, conquered by Pulike^i 
II., in, 634, 646. . . 

PanjXb ; kingdom of, 526, 527, 534, 646, * 
PXnini : grammarian, 36, 534. 

PInipat : battle of (1761),. 345. 

PXnmul: village, assigned to the Euthor of 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 322, 

PiNOLi village, 328, 

Patike: cape of, identification of, 539,’ 644, 
545. 

Paeabam : tribe, 538, 

PXeahanaka : village, granted, its identity with 
PalsAna,. 127 and note 3. * 

Paeamabeva: lUja, identified with Paramdra, 
king of A'bu, 168 note 2. 

PaeamAeas : Edjputs, 468 ; of'Malwa, section 
of the Gurjjara or Bhinm41 empire, 469 ; 
supreme in Marusthali, lose their possession, 
470. 

PAEi.NTiJ: assigned to the Mar^h4s ”(1737), 
IID, 319. * 

. Paeasa-ngi- : lineal measure, 165. 

Paeasang^ : PdraSava, 533. 

PaeasnIth : Jain saint, 466. 
pAEA^iJRiMA : . son of Sajjana, finishes the 
temple of Nemindth, 177 note 1. 

Paebi: 110. 

Paeganahs : sub-divisions, 210, • v ' 

Paekhjje : local name of Baroda, 208 note 3, 
Paeiah bog : passing of the (lb57), in Gujardt, 
433.^ 

Parihaes : Eajputs, 465, 468, ’ 
Paei^isiitapaeVan : work of Hemachandra, 
193. 

Paeiyaya : village, granted, 110. 

Pabk : Colonel, 445. 

Pi-ELiPtrE : town, 119. 

Paenabatta; Surdshtra governor of Bkanda- 
gupta, 69, 

PAeneea : fort, captured 'by Shiv^Ji (1672), 


387 ; fort, 402 ; taken by Lieutenant Wel&b 
(1780)^409, 

PiEPAS : local name, 208 note 3. 

Pi.ESVANi.TH:A : temple of , 471 . 

Pi-ESis 194 note 1 ; riot of, in Broach (1857 k 
437,438, ' . 

PAETi-BPiJE f gathering at ; destruction of, 443 
Paethians : 543, 544 ; empire of, 646. 

PIevati ; Shiv’s wife, 455. 

PasIitas : see ¥artanias. 

Pasipeba ; town identified with Besmaid, 638. 
Pa§ijpata: sect, 83 ; 190. 

PX4xJEATis : take service in army, 84. 

Pataba ; island, 533, 534, 535 ; town, 538, 546. 
Patabe : Indus delta, 636. 

Patabene: 537. bee Pattalene. 

PAtIbeshwae : 452; 

PItabipittra ; city, 546-. 

Patan: town, 231, 232", '236; inscription at, 
167 note 1, 174, 178 ; Sahasralinga lake built 
by. biddhar5,ja at, 179; Sabh4 called at, by 
biddhardja, 181 ; stone inscription at, 1 90 ; 
vacated by Jhiloris and Kdthods amd seized 
by Jawda MJird Khan (1737), 318, 460 and 
note 4.' 

PItan boMNiTH : zillah, 208 and note 3. 
Fi.TABAMALBA : another naime of Karka I., 124, 
PiTBi : fort, given to Bh^vsingh by the Mard- 
thds, 323-324, . 

Patels : village headmen, 210. 

' Patika : northern Kshatraim ruler, 23 and 
note 1, 33. 

Patri : Mindal, 518. 

Patrias ; dancing girls, 451 and note 4. 
Pattabanbh: : investiture festival, 130, 
Pattalene : Lower bindh, 636. 

Pattan : town, mosq^ue in, 612. 

Pattan Somnatii : burned by the Portugiie&e 
(1532), 347. 

PattaVALe : 469. . 

PATw4.Bf : Mughal village officer, 212, 
PattsaniaS; (170)499. 

FXtXgab : hill fort, goddess Kali on, 206 note ; 
taken from and restored to Sindia by the 
English (1803), 414. 

PAVi-R : Giijar surname, 468. 

Pawangab : 540. 

Peaeb pisheeies : in the gulf of Kachh, 285* 
Penth: 110. 

Peperine : island, 542. 

Perami : 546. « 

Perimuba : Chaul, 533, 540, 

Peeiplus : the, 7, 17, 535, 637, 539, 538 ; its 
f,uthor a merchant of Alexandria ; the chief 
views about its age, 642 - 646. 

Pbbmadi : king, 172 and note 3 ^ Kadainba 
king, 396, 

Persia : country, 497 j 632, 647 5 gulf of, 516, 
636,546. 

Peetalis ; capital of the Gangaridss, 

Peshawar : stupas of, 497, 545* 

Peshawar ; .Kid^ras established in, 144* 
Peshkash : Mardtha contributions, 216. 
Peshwa’ ; opens for the first time direct iiegotia- . 
tions with the viceroy of Gujardt (1726) j 




appomts^ Udaji Paydr hia deputy to • lew 
fvw'??'® Gmarat and to operate aaainst 
liU3i rsends Ohimnaji with an army througli 
■ ; ^ftama tribute on the whole revenue 

of (j-ujardt (irS8), 307, 309, 391 • neo-oti-it^a 
r V ’f *^e adherents of Trimbak- 
rav Dahhdde ; recognises the Kizdm’s rights 
to several_ places in Ghjardt and agrees to 
help hnu in severing the Dakhan from the 
possessions of the emperor; 393 : negotiates 
with Jawdn Mard Khdn (1750), 397 ?treatv 
ofBassein(1809),413,hi;intri^^^^^ 

^-b., treaty of Poona (1817; ; his fall (1818), 

PEraAPiNGAEAKA : Dakshina Siva shrine at 

PEmsGALA: probably Panagala* or ECongal, 

1 ETiAD : fort, . captured and demolished bv 
Kangoji (i7i3),7i27. ^ 

PEGOoniTiE : people of Pushkdlavati, 534. 
Phoiios: 536. ■ ’ 

Pdba Tokg : apparently Great Lord, 497. 

1 HGLA : king of Kachh, 160, 

PHGlPiDA : old Surat, 539. 

Phtcada father of Ldkha, 160. 

^ “‘V successor of 

Cniikwilr, marclies on Burnt (3 719) • 
oofeatd ■ MusalmiiJns ; estal>lishes liiiusolf at 
secretly favored by Ajitsingb, 
on Biirat and defeats 
Moiniii' Ahdd j levies contribution ; overruns 
burnt province and builds forts in Edipipla, 
303, f ; obtains Baroda and Dablwi : 

Udilji Pavdr from joining bis forces 
witbtbe viceroy at Baroda {1727), 308 391 • 
negotiates with. Mustatid • Klidn, governo^ 
3^13^391^^'^^ ^11 j assassinated (1732), 

PiLaEiMAOES : tastop4Ia'*s, 202 note . 
Pxllab: Alialiilbdd, inscriptions on, of Samu- 
(tragupta, 03 '05. , 

PI-LO-MOLO : BbilnnU or Bhinmal, 3, 466, 

Finer : Salvadora persica, 449, 456. 

Piis-Q ALIKA : 174. 

PiPAL DuXba : 455.' • 

l^iEAM : island in the gulf of Cambay, 309 * 
PlEATE COAST: 541, ’ 

Pirates : 492, note 3. 

Pm Muhammad ; xikbar’s general in Mdlwa, 
drives Sultan Bdz Bahadur out of Hdndu 
(1560) j his defeat and death (1501), 369. 

PiBOZ : Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz 
builds a mosciue at Somanatlia Patan, 204 ’ 

Plate ; forgery of, 110, ill, 

^"543" 535, 536, 537, 

Plutarch : 535, . ' . 

PoKABH : 464, See Pushkar, 

PoLEMAios: 37, 

POMPONIUS Melo : (A.D, 43), 536. 

Poona : treaty of, between the English and the 
Peshwa (1817), 428. 

Pobbandab : port, 524. 

PoBos : Indian king, 535, 536, 


bum (1531) j hum the ports of homndth 
acstro;y Bassein and burn Bainin, Th^na 'ind 

. Bahdd^ of G^t?t 3 -' SulUn 

1703V292. ■ “ *:urat(l700- 

PoRWALS ; caste, origin of, 464. 

Poseidohios : 535. 

^1297^ 2 “”^ 5“ 

Post : in Musalman period, 214 
Postal. CHAUKis : 214 
Potana : Fatala, 535 . ‘ 

POULIPOULA : identidcation of, 539 

PRABANpHACHiNTiMANi; historical* work deal. 
11 "i ^’2 

19^ m! 185, 186, 189; 19o’, 19$; 

B^maelumdra, Ku- 

PbabhAkaeatabdhana I kina* of MitcwirUv 
(600-606), 467,497. ® Magadh 

PBAwisA : Mulardja’s visit to, 160 ; holy place, 
164 ; lusoription at. 176. See Somulth^ it 

-X'Oovlnd 

'“vSg’f^rS. Si*- 

Pe^ajIpati: daughter of, loved by the aiooii, 

PsImT : dialect, 533, 534. 

^ Fbabjunas : a tribe, 64 and note 3, 

rtdfrailf®^ ' 

Pbasask : poetical eulogium on the Sahasrar 
Ixnga lake written by SripMa, 180. ' 

Pkasi : Prdeyas of Palibothra, 532, 533, 

Kumarapfla’s daugh- 
Viradhavala, 203. 

PEATlPBiv : toother of Dafmdji G4,ikw4r ad- 
vances with Devaji Tdkpar and exacts tribute 
fhP the country ; levies tribute from 

ae chiefs m Sorath, dies of small-pox at 
Ktokar near Dholka (1737), 817 ^ ' 

PBATiPASMHA : king of Kalumhapattana re- 
ceives Kumtoapdla, builds a temple, and 
issues a com named after Kumirapdirios 

Dholka, 208’ 

Pmhistoeic EEiTSEBircES : to GujarSt, 11 note 

P^M^insvi : sister of Kum^ap^la married to 
Knshnadeva, SiddharSja’s general, 181. 
PeiihibIj ChohIet : king of Dehli,470, 
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PeithiyiseNzV : ninth Kshatrapa (A.D. 222), 
coin ofj 43, 

Peoklais : 546, 

Peotaq-obas : geographer, 546. 

PdEFDOSTOMOS : river, 540. 

Ptolemy : Egyptian geographer (A.T), IW), 6, 

78 note 1 ; 137, 499, 533, 638, 639, 540. 544, 646. 
PtolBxMY 31, PniLADELPHOS : {died 247 B. 0.), 
535,542. 

PULAKESI II. (610 - 640), no, 316. See Pnlake^i 
Vallabha Satya'h*aya, 465. 

PfiiAkeSi Jaitaseaja : Gujarat Chdlukya king 
at Navs^ri (738-739), 310; repulses the great 
Arab invasion at Navsafri, 117. 

PvLAEEsi Vallabha SatvIseaya: Dakhan 
Chalukya king (CIO -640), 110, 111. See 
Pulakesi IL 

PcLiEEsi : grant of, 109, 

Pttlieb^i IL : 107. See Pulakesi 11/ 

PlTLiEEsi Jabaseaya ; Ms grants, 149, See 
Pulakesi dandsrava. 

PfltjmIyi : Andhrabhritya king, 38, 540. 

Ptjkaji Vithal : Peshwa's agent in Gujaraft,’ 
329. 

Poe : town, 539. 

Pueagxtpta : Gupta chief (a.b. 470), 74, 
PuEjiBA : Bhavisliya, 342, 533, 534, 545. 
PuEABBiiAE : treaty of (1776) between the 
. Peshwa and the English, 406. 

PiJEi : Konkan Mauryas of ; its identity with 
Janjira or Elephanta, 107, 308; ancient 
name of Broach. 159, 

PirsHPAMAL: 461. 

PusHKAE : holy place, 464. 

PtrsHYAQ-irpTA ; Gujardt governor of Chandra- 
gupta, 14. 

'' PtrsHYAMiTEA I name of king or tribe, 69 and 
note 4, 73-74. 

Pymies : race of, in India, 532. 

Pym : Lieutenant, 483. 

RachiaS: envoy, 536. • 

Rabbi: 119. See Ratta, 

RIbhabpee: grant of Goyind III. at, 123 ; 
disloyalty of the NawAb of, 441 ; plate from; 
466 ; grant of, 468. 

Raffles : Sir Stamford, 489, 491, 
Rafia-xtb-DabajAt : grandson and snccessor of 
the emperor Farrukhsiyar (1719) ; his murder 
by the Saj^ads, 301. 

Rag-itoba : BdlaJji Bdjirdv Peshwa^s brother, 
called also Raghunathrdv, levies ‘ tribute in 
Gujarat, takes possession of Rewa and Mahi 
Kantha districts and, marches on Surat 
(1752), 334; takes Ahmeddbdd (1753),. 336- 
337 ; compels Momin Klidii to pay tribute ; 
appoints Shripatrdv his deputy at Ahmed- 
abdd and collects tribute from Limbdi and 
WadliwAn chiefs, 337 ; acts as guardian oi 
his nephew Madhavrav, is joined in his in- 
trigues by Jdnoji Bhonsle and Govindrafv 
Gaikwdr, is defeated by the young Peshwa at 
Bhorap (1768) and confined at Poona, 399- 
400 ; is invested with the robe of Peshwa by the 
titular king of SdtAra ; reinstates GbvindrAv 


, . GAikwafr in title and estates of BAindji GAik- 

^ wAr (1774) ; .sets out for Gujardtand attacks 
■ the city of Baroda (1775), 401 - 402 ; opens 
negotiations with the English through Air. 
Gambier the chief at Surat, 401.; joins 
Govindrdv paikwAr (1775) • sends an agent to 
negotiate with the ^Bombay Council ; flies to 
Cambay and through the help of Air. Alalet 
goes to Surat via BhAvnagar, 403 ; reception 
of by the ITawafb of Cambay, 403 ; abandoned 
by thfe English after the treaty of Purandhar' 

. (1776}; takes refuge at Surat, 406 ; at 
Bombay ; a fresh alliance of, with the English 

(1778), 407 ; handed over to Sindia ; flies to 

Broach (1779), 408; receives a pension and 
goes to Kopargaon ( 1 782), 410. See Raghii- 
nAthrAv. ■ 

Raghoji : Alaratha deputy, assassination of. 

at AhmedAbad (1756), 339. ■ . 

RAghoshaixkae : MarAtha leader, sent to 
subdue Kolis (1763), 338. 

Eagiioji ^BhOxNSlA: of Berar, joins with 
BAmAji in attacking the Peshwa, 395. 
RaghxtnathbIs ; EAja, MzAm’s minister, 333, 
RaghunAtheav : 334, 336, 337, ‘398, 399, 400. 
See RAghoba, 

RAhaba: another name of Gllaghada the 
Chavacia king, 154, 155. 

Rahanjxtr ; RAiidir, capital of LArdes, 507 
and note 11, 613. 

Rahma : Ruhmi, apparently Burma and SiimA- 
tra, 527, 638. 

Rahmi : 527. 

^ Raht : spine of Indra, 119 ; 133. 

’ RIhtod BAshteas'yena : image of, 183.. 

RXis : of Alor, 143. 

RXis BHAEA: Samma chief of great Kachln 
618. 

Raisietgi^ji: usurps the chief ship of NavA- 
nagar, is defeated and slain in 1664, 283. , 

BAja of Idar joins Eakhr-nd-daulah, 329. 
331. 

* RaiyatA ; legendary king, 8. 

RaivatAKA ; GirnAr hill, 177. 

RIja : chief, 215 and note 2. 

Rajaghaeatta : title conferred' on ChAhada 
by KumArapAla, 187. 

Rajahamsa : Prachanda’s grandfather, 129. 

RAja Mahenbei : 633. 

RAjAbitAmAha : title of SilAhAra kings, 1S5, 
Rajapitri : see Puri. 

RAji : father of Mnlardja, .156, 157; marries 
L Akha^s sister RAyAji ; is slain by LAkha, i 6Xk 
RAjpipla : 226. 

RAa'-TJL-MXJLAK : special rules for conducting 
the mulahgiri or land-raiding system, 418. 
RAjax'ctla : northern Kshatrapa, 23, 

RAkhAich: son of Raji and LAkha’s sister 
RAyAji, 160. 

RAkSHAS : division of ParihAr Rajputs, 465* 

RAmA : ancestor of the ChudAsamma clan, 139., 
RAmacHanbra : Pandit in KumArapAla’s court, ■ • 
writes the Prabandhasata, 190 ; Jain scholar, 
ordered by AjayapAla to sit on, a red-hot sheet 
of coi»per, 194, 
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Eami : island o£ tlie Jdva grou|)j 528. 

EXm Ei.JA : liihg of ajjpomtsKhanderdv 

D^Lblidde to collect chauth and sai deshmukhi 
in B%Mia, 388, 

EImrXt 8hXstei : adviser of tlie Pesbwa j 
decides in favour of Say4jir4v, son of 
Binniji by Ms second wifej 400, 

Eam Sen : bill r^ge, 456, ’ 

■RA]V:638.;, 

BIna : of CMtor, 464. - 

BANiGRAHA : Gurjjara prince (639), brother of 
Dadda II,, bis copperplate grant, 116. 
RInaka i chief tain, title of tbe Vaghelas, 199. 
RXistakabevi : daughter of a potter sought in 
marriage by Siddhardja, 176, 

RXnder : Rahanjir or Eahdnjur^ 513, 520. 
Ean&Xrika : district, 187, 

Bang-oji : is appointed %ent by Bdmdji GMk- 
w^r in Gujardt; defeats K^ntAji at A'nand- 
Mogri (1735), 316, 317 ; agrees to aid Moinin 
KlMn on condition of receiving half the 
revenues of Gujarat (1737), 313, 394 ; again 
appointed deputy by Gainiji to collect 
tribute in Gujardt (1741), 323, 325 ; defeated 
by Mnftkhir Khdn and Fidd-ud-din ; desei-ted 
by Bher Khdn Bdbi, is taken prisoner, his 
escape (1743), 326, 395; captures and de- 
molishes the fort of Betldd ; employed by the 
Mtisalmdns in the quarrels regarding the 
viceroyalty of Giijardt (1743-44), 327, 395 ; 
imprisoned by Khanderdv Gdikwdr, is released 
by Umdbdi and appointed her agent (1745) ; 
320, 396 ; expels Trimhakrdv from Ahmed- 
dbdd and himself collects the Mardtha 
share of the city revenues, 329 ; takes shelter 
with Slier Khdn Bdbi in Kapadvanj ; be- 
sieged at Kapadvanj by Pakr-ud-daillali ; 
requests Holkar to come to .his help ; tbe 
siege raised at tbe approach of Holkar ; bis 
interview ivitb Jawdn Mard Kba'n at Ahmed- 
dbad {1747), 330 ; captures Borsad and forces 
Haiiba to leave the country, 331 ; deserted 
by bis allies and imprisoned (1747), 332. 
Rais-grez : dyers, 451. 

Eaxmalji: Ravdnagar Jdm (1664), 283. 
RXnoji Bikdia : at Idar, 315. 

RXo : title. Bee Bdv. ■ . 

Raeitxg^ : tribe, 534. 

K AS FartAK : in Arabia, 536. 

XlASirin-UB-DiN : Arab geographer (1310), 501 ; 
translated A1 Biruni, 508, 514 note '9, 518, 
520,531. 

EisiiTEAKTr'TAS : GUijardt branch of the, over: 
throw Cba'liikya kingdom, 117 ; Dakban 
Branch of tbe, 119; dynasty (743 - 974), 
119-134; ‘their origin and name 1 J 9 -120 ; 
their, earlv dynasty (450- 500), their mmn 
dynasty (630-972), 120 ; their conquest of 
Gujara't (750 - 760), 465 ; their grants, 466, 
467, 606, 512 and note 1; in Gujardt, 625, 
626, 527 ; their dominions, 529 ; their towns, 

■ 630. • ' ■ 

BXsMXlA: 146, 153. ^ , 

Basulnagab : name given by Aurangzib .to 
Visalnagar, 286. 

EATAis^iiAL Fakbit : Mr., 463 note 1. 


EatakmXl : 461. 

. Ratanpur ; town, 471. / ' 

Ratansirgh BhakdXri : deputy viceroy of 
Gujardt (1733 - 1737), 314 ; receives Bholka j 
defeats Sohralb Khdn at Bholi near Bhan- 
dhuka, 316-316; entnity of, with Moinin 
Khan, 316, 319 ; his attempts to oppose the, 
GMkwa'r, 317; defends .Ahmedabdd, 319;' 
leaves Ahineddbdd, 320. 

. Ratha: 139* See Batta. 

RXthob : chief, at Idar, 217 note 3 • dynasty, 
identified with Edshtrakutas, their' oriMn, 
119, * ^ ' 

Rate : pound (troy), 531 , 

EatnXbitya: Chavadaking, 154, 155. 
BathagAR : hill range, 466, 

■ EatnamAlA: poetic history, 149 note 2, 150, 
351, 167. * ^ » 

RatnavAte : Tainluk, port on the Hiigli, 499. 
Ratt A : dynasty of kings, 7, 119. 
Rapzat-fs-sapX : 168, 512 note -3, 523 and 
note 1, 

Eav : village, inscription and stone well at, 204. 

; EXt : title, 21.5 and note 2 ; of Kachh, makes 
an expedition against Sindh (1758), 342, 
EXtal : title, 23 5 and note 2. 

I EXvafa : demon king of Lanka, builder of the 
, silver temple of Soinanatlij.lOO, 454 note 3, 
Eavel : perhaps Bdnderj 220 note 2, 

EXyJI : brought with his brother lla'bafji A'pa 
to Baroda (1793) by Govindrdv GdikwaJr, 
432 ; both the brothers receive from the 
Bombay Government the assistance of an 
; . auxiliary force under Major Walker, take the 
fort of Kadi by storm and compel Mulhdrrdv' 
to surrender, 412 ; his interview with Governor 
Duncan at Cambay, 412 ; death of Edvji A'pa 
(1803), 414. 

; EXtXji : sister of Ldkha, married to Edji, 160, 

1 RXtgad : fort, 284 ; stronghold of Shivafji, 386. ' 
Eedbi. : Kdnarese caste name, 139. Bee liaddi. 
Bed Sea : 585, 636. 

Eeetjgees : in Gujarf^t, 3. 

Eerorms : of Aurangzib, 283. 

• Eehbaris : herdsmen, 451. 

Beinaui) ; 542-543. 

Beligiok ; of the Valabhi kings, S3 - 85. 
Eeligioxts disputes : 280, 

Eeva : Karbada river, 467. 

Eetatimitra : present with Mulardja in the 
battle with Graharipu, 160. 

Revenue ; under Ahmeddbdd kings, 219 and 
note *2 ; in 1571, 221 ; in 1760, 222 note 2, 
EixVYAT KhIn : minister of AV.am Khdn, Guja- 
rat viceroy (1635 - 1642), -278. 

Roberts : General, 439, 443. 

Bob, Sir Thomas : traveller (1615 - 1618), 23.7 
note 2, 222 note 1. 

Rohini : daughter of Frajdpati, loved by the 
Moon, 521. 

Roman : element in the architecture of Java 
and Cambodia, 496 ; empire, 636. 

EORi; 143. 

EudradXman : fourth Kshatrapa (143 - 158), 
coins and inscriptions of, 6, 11 note 2, 13^ 
34 - 36, 80 note 1 ; his kingdom, 540« . 
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RuDRAd-ANA : Trailviitaka king, 5S and note 1* 

RgDRAMAUAiAYA : great sliri-iio of Budra at 
Suldhapura, 161 j built by Siddliardja, 179, 

UUDRAMi.!,!: 172. ^ • ■ 

Rudeasena I. : eigbtb Ksliatrapa ( 203- 220), 
cmns and inscription of, 42 - 43, 

Eitdeasena : seventeenth Kahatrapa (266 - 272) 
coins of, 47. . . ’ 

• twenty-fifth Kshatrapa 
(378 - coins of, 61. 

Ettdeasena IV, ; twenty-fourtli Kshatrapa 
(318 - 376) ; coins of, 60 - 51. ^ 

Eupeasimha L : seventh Kshatrapa (181 - 196), 
coins and inscription of, 41 - 42. 

RuDKAsmnA II. : twenty-first Kshatrapa 
(308 - 311), coins of, 49. 

Bxtmi : 627, b"ee R'ahina. 

Euins ; *of Valabhi, 78, 79. 

Ettkn-ud-din Amie ; 201. 

Ritmadesa : 490 ; south Panj^b, 491 , 

RTTMiLA : perhaps south Panjdb, 609 and note 5, 

RxtmiKhXn : officer of bnltdnBaluUlurofGnja- 
rdt (1536), 349, 350, 351. 

Eumla ; country of bindh, 520 and note 1, 

Btjfa KiiK ; leader of KaJikda Bhils : surren- 
der of (1859), 446. 

Bxjpa Stjndabi j wife of Jaja^okhara, givSs 
birth to a son in the forest, 150, I0I. 

Rttpe : quarries of, 455. 

Etjp^iAti : same as Eiipmani, wife of Bdz 
Bahddur of Mdlwa (1565-1570) ; her pavi- 
lion at Mdndu, 353, 356, 371 ; captured by 
^ Adam Khdn Atkab at Sdrangpur, commits 
suicide (1682), 369, 371. 

Bttshis : sages, 461, ■ 

ExJSTAiSi: .Ali Khan : marches on Jodhpur 
with Shujdat Khdn and captures it (1723), 
303 ; governor of Surat, asks Pildji Gdik- 
wdr’s aid against Hamid Khdn and Kantdii j 
defeats Hdmid Khafn at Ajdsj his severe 
defeat and death by the Mardthds near 
Abmeddbdd (1723), 306, 390. 

Etjstamray : Mardtba leader in tbe armv of 
Abdul Aziz, 828. ^ 


pAlni : Persian poet (1200 - 1230), 189 note 2. 
bAEALAESsA :• moutb of tho Indus, 538. 
b'ABANA r town, 538. 

SAbaekati: rivef, 159, 198, 206 ; floods, 
(1683), 287 ; (173®, 822, Sll,’ Slf. ■ * 

Sabdalita: Chandal,.531. 

HABDiNTjiASANA : grammatical work of Hema- 
chandra, 193. 

SAB^A3SfS : people, 635. 

Sabiria : 537. See Abiria. 

SadXrat: Mughal department of justice, 213. 
bABASHiv EXmchafdra : Peshwa's general, 
besieges and takes the town of Ahmedibdd 
from Momin Khan (1758) j helps the Bdv of 
besieges Bdldsinor 
(1758)_and levies tribute, 343, 398i defeats 
the chief of Dhrdngdhra at Halvdd and ’ 
captures him, 344 j appointed viceroy of ’ 
Ahmedafba'd by the Pesliwa (1760), 344, 


Kadhaea Jesang-H: work of Bdo Sdheb Mahl- 
patrdm Euprdm, 180 note 2, 

Sadhaeo Jesinq-h ; aiiotber name of Siddlia^ 
rarja, 173, 

Sadr • Mughal judge, 213, v ^ 

Babikoi : tribe, 540, 643. 

, SXbra; (Shahdardh), military post of the 
Mughals ill Mahi Kafntha C1674), 285, 433 

BXela : fort, 180 note 2, * . 

SapAn : TaJfafn, principality next to Konkan, 527 
Sapbar Muhamkab KhXn : successor of Te<di- 
beg Khafii, governor of Surat, 330 ; expeUed 
by Sayad Aclichan, 331 j retires to bind, 332 - 
brought backlo Buratby the Dutch and other 
merchants, 333. 

Bagaea-Vasahiea : temple at Cambay, 190 
Bagapa : mouth of tlm Indus, 538. 

BIgbAra : forest traS, 388. 
b'AHAJiGA : father of Mulaka, mentioned in the 
inscription at Maiigrol, 176. 

BAHAjiGESYAEA : temple at Prabhdsa, 176. 
SahArais: of Aror in the north of* Bindh 
Panjafb and north Bindh! 

■ Buddlnsts overthrow of, by usurping 

Brahmamst Ohdeh (642), 497 - 498. . 

BahasralingxI : lake, built by Biddliardja, 177, 
j-*y* 

Baimhaeaea : tribal name, 64 and note 5, 
Baimur: 507, 508, 609, 510, 513, 516, 520. 

, 523, 528, 529. Bee Chaul. ’ ' ’ ^ 

Saitism ; religion of the Valabhi kings, 83. 
Bawana : Biddhar^ija’s viceroy, in Burafshtra, 
Crirnar, Ms inscription, 
376 - 177.^ hides KumdrapAla, 182 ; is 

rewarded by Kumafrapiila with seven hundred 
, Villages, 184. 

Saea^: tribe, 22, 67 note 2 j ora, 29; Yarans. 

Si.Ki.s; 456 note 1; branches of Bhiiimall 
, E.hevaks, 464-466, 496 note 1, 

SiKAMBHABi: the Hiimbbar lake; goddess ; 

place ; 368 and note 1, ® * 

SAKoa^- P^ausanias’ (170) name for Cochin 

Bakastene : land of the Salmas, 343 note 5. 
SakitnikA VihAea : 186. 

bAKvA-RBAi : widow of BHafhu, applieq to D*i 
marji. GMkwdr^ and R^hUtli ' 
against the minister (1748), 396 

Balangoi : Sdlankdyana, tribe, 546 
BAlankayana : tribe, 616. ^ 

StoodAH : ziUah, 208 End note 3. 
bAUEE : Ceylon, 543. 

“ 

to ; Mbllf '■ 

SAKADHIQ-ATA-BAEOHAMAHisABADA : title of 
the Gu:,jars, 113. 

BamanbAb : river port town, 619. 
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SlMANSAi): plate, 132; grant from (753-754), 

467. 

Si-MAiSTTA : feudatory, title of the Gurjjars, 113, 
t?XMANTlDHi3?ATl : title of Jayabhata III. 

Gurjjara king, 113 and note 6. 

SAmantasimha : Ghd,vad4 king, defeated and 
• slain by Mulardja, 157. 
b'AMABA : king of t^nrafshtra, at war with 
Emn^rax)4la, 186 and note 1.- 
b-'AMAilASiMHA : "Ghohdn chief, 197, 
Bamaeasimhadeta : 470, , 

Ham At AT A : name of province, 64 and note 2. 
BXmbtiae ; expedition of Chalhada against, 
187, 188. 

BXmda ; Thakor of, 441. 
vSamipabeakA : village, gift of, 125. 

Bamma : tribe, IBS 5 masters of Kachh after the 
fall of the Ghanras, 6I7. 

Bammatiya : school, 79. 

Bampeati : grandson of Asoka, 15. 
BamsIm-eb-baueah ; Baurdu NasrAt Jang 
BahMur, forty-eighth viceroy of GnjarAt 
(1716 -.1719), 300. 

SamebraguptA : fourth Gupta king (370 - 396), 
coins, AllahAbAd inscription, 62 - 66, 67. 
Bamtat : Vikram era, 204, 

Samvatasimha : 471. 

BANAKAifiKA : name of xmovince, 64 and note 
3, 66. 

Baeohi Bte'pa : Gnpta inserix>tion on, 66 , 
Banohob ; gate name, 449.* 

BanbAbeb: Goa, commercial town, 510 . 
Banbalias : Obandala, menials, 630. 

Banbakes : of the Perixdus, 44 note 2 j envoy, 
642, 543 ; rnler of Gujarat, 646. 

BanbIpue : apparently Goa, 509, ’ 

SANBHiN : in Kachh, 509. 

Bakbur ; Bafndir, 609,620. 

BA3S’'GA2fA : ruler of Vanthali, killed hy Vka- 
dhavala, 200. 

Bangatab A ; village ,187. 

BAKGHABiMAN; tenth Kshatraim (222-226) 
coins of, 43 - 44, 646« 

BakjIin : in Thafna, 609, 520 5 in Kachh, 530. 
Bee Sind An. 

BawjIb : name home hy the Jams, 139, 
SankabAchabya : 84. 

Sankababeva : Bevagiri YAdava cMef, 205. 
Sankabagaya : father of Buddhavarmman, 
/Kalaehuri x>rinee, 114. , Bee ^ankarana. 
Bankabaya : 114, See Sankaragana. 
Saxeabavabman : KAslimir king (890), 3, 468, 
Saxich : claims Cambay j is defeated by Vas- 
tupAla, Broach chieftain, 200 and note 2, 

Bax khebA: grant lit, 118. 

SlxoLi : Baonli, bnrning-placo of PilAji Gdik- 
war (1732), 313. 

BIntikas : a Konkan tribe, 44 note 2, 640. 
SiXTixlTHA : Jain Tirthaiikara, 192. 

SAxtu: minister of Chanlukya king, Kama, 
builds a Jain temple, 170 5 BiddharAja^s 
minister, 172 ; attacks an army of Bhils, 17$, 
SAxtevasahi: Jain tem]}le, built by BaJntu 
Kama’s minister, 170. 


SAPi-BAEABSHA : name of the Ajiuir kings, 
157 ; BAmbhar territory, ISk Bee Sewaiik. 
Bapabaeabshi YA : 1 57. 

Bap ABA : mouth of the Indus, 63 S. 

Baragaxes : 643 ; the younger and the elder, 546. 
BabAj-eb-bix ; Maulvi, p>reachesycAdtZ^ or reli- 
gious war in AhinedAbad (1857)/;134, 
Saraxbib ; Ceylon, 616, 

Babaxbip : dependency of tbe Gujarat king- 
dom, 168. 

SAbaxgabeva : Vaghela king (1275-1296), 
,203 ; succeeds Arjunadeva/ his inscriptions, 
204-205,206. 

Sabaxgpeb ; battle of (1422), 207 note j town, - 
368. 

Babaostes : probably BnrAshtra, 6 , 535. 
SabasVATi: river, 161, 173 5 well of talent in 
BhAra, ISO, 511, 521. 

Barbara ; town, identified with Barwan, 539, 
Barbhox : place in A'mod tAlnka of Broach, 
Govind 111. halts at, 123. ’ ' 

Sabbelaxb Kiiax : KhaJn BahAdnr Mnbariz-nl 
mnlk DilAwar Jang ; is appointed deputy vice- 
roy of Gujardt (1712-13), robbed on his way 
, to Gujardt (1713), 297 ; a|)pointed fifty-second 
viceroy (1723-1730); his deputy defeated 
(1724), 304 ; ordered to proceed in person with 
a strong army to GujarfiTb (1725), 306’; is 
compelled to pay tribute to the Marefth^^s 
(1726), 307 ; makes alliance with the Peshwa, 
extorts tribute in Borath, and marries the 
daughter of Jhdla Pralalpsingh whom he 
exeinjits from tribute (1728), 308; grants for- 
mally to the Peshwa one -fourth and one-tenth, 
share of the revenue of the province (1729), 

■ 309 ; levies tribute in KAthiaJvdda (1730), 

' 310; defeats the new viceroy at AdAlaj and 
retires (1730), 311. Bee MubAriz-nl-miilk. 
BabbIb AIehammab KhAn ; captures Bdlasi- 
nor from the MarAthAs, 345, 

BarbhAb : lake, IBO note 2, 

Bardoes : Alount, 532. 

Babgaras : Bhil messengers, 451. 

Barika : demon, 462, 463, 

Sabisabis ; town, 540, 

SabkAbs : Gujardt divisions, 209, 218 - 219. 
Babkhej; village, 438. 

Barsut : the river Barasvati, 510, 523. 

Baeesa : apparently the- river Barasvati, but 
; BAbarmati, 610. ‘ 

Sartva : RAslitrakiita or Gurjjara king, . his 
coins, 87, See Amoghavarsha. 
Sabvvam^ngala ; village, 126. 

^AtakaPvXi : Andhra dynastic name, 37, 3B, 49. 
bAtAKARXI : Yajna^ri (140), 546, * 

SAtabarxis : of Paithan, 541. 

Bate Ax : son of RAsal, ' king of Hindnsfcdn 
that is Kanauj, 519. 

Bate t 454. 

Batka : 'evil spirit, 467. 

Satrapa : same as Kshatra]}a, 21. 

^ateexjaya: Jain hill, 78t 79 note 3, 164 
note 6, 177, 186 ; HemdehaJrya’s visits to, 
189, 399 ; temple of NeminAtha oiii 202^ 
SatyasexA: ChAlukya king, 5X, 

SatyayeG ; first cycle, 40 U 
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IBatibha I name of country, perliaps Svablira, 

10 and note !, 

JrAtTEASHTEA : afflicted by an Arab army, 109 ; 

tribe of Ktlt Ida vada, 53‘1. 

Saties : of Sindh, 533, 

Sabs ABA: king of SmAshtra, 136 'and note !• 
Sativiea : Upper Sindh and Multan, 637, 645, 
Si-VIDAE : gateway, 450 note 1. 

BIyitri : wife of Brahma, said to be a Gurj jara 
maiden, 464, 

SAWiEiHNiG-AES r^ncws-writers, 214. 

Sayad ; Musalrndn trader, arrest of, at Oasmbay, 

202 , 

Sayad Aohchan : paymaster at Surat, aspires 
to the governorship of Siirat, seeks Mardtha 
help (1747), 396 ; takes the city of Surat and 
gets the merchants to sign a deed addressed 
to the emperor and the Nizam that he should 
be appointed governor (1748)5 331-332; 
mahes over one-third of Surat revenue to the 
Mar4th^s, 332 ; oppresses influential persons, 
surrenders citadel to the Habshi and with- 
draws to Bombay and thence to Poona (1750), 
333 ; receives the governorship of Burat from 
the Peshwa and establishes himself in the 
government (1758), 343 ; receives a body- 
guard from the Peshwa (1759), 399. 

Sayads : brothers Hassan Ali and Abdulla 
Khan, king-makers at Delhi, 297, 301, 

Sayad ImXm-tid-din : Ismailiah missionary in 
Gujarat during the reign of Mdhmud Begada 
(1459-1513), 288. 

SatabJelXl Bhtjkhaei; chief law officer or 
Sadr-us-l8ndur for the whole of India (1642- 
1644), 279. 

Sayad Miththan ; marches on Surat and re- 
turns unsuccessful, his suicide, 331, 

SayAd S'hahji : preceptor of Matins of Kh4n- 
desh and Momnds of Gujardt, his suicide, 288. 
jSAYlji GXikwIb :• son of D4m5.ji Gafikwdr, 
34S, 398j collects tribute in Sorath (1769), 
344; appointed successor of DimAii (17711, 
400,401. 

SXyan 1 village, 130. 

BAyee : land customs, 213, 

Sazantion : town, 540. 

SCHWANBEOK : 542, 

ScoBiE: Colonel, 447, 

Seal : Valabhi, 80,. 

Bsia oe Pars : the Indian oceaai, 516^ 518. 
Belda-Yidyadhaeas : norfch Konkan Sil&hi- 
r4s, 129. 

Selbukos Nikatob : 532. * 

Semylla ; modern Chaui, 546. 

SenApati Bhataeka *. see Bhst^rka, 
Sendeaka: chief, 55 ; grant, 111, 

BbNEOA : his book on India, 632. 

Sese Kreienai : Burnt islands, 546. 

Bbt^ i tribe of Mew4r, 533. 

Bewalik : hills, 157 ; king of, 194, 
ShahdAdpur : town, 538, 

Bhahab-bd-din Ghoei : defeat of (1178), 229, 
Shadhs ; beggars, 461, 

BhahAmat &A2ir : forty-fifth viceroy (1713), 
297; 


ShAhAhushAhis : KtisMn dyiiastic namc^, (rl 
and note 5. 

ShAh-baedab : harbonr master, 212. Town, 538- 
Shah; Bhik an: Hajmt, son of Saint Sh^h-i-' 
Alam, the tomb of, on the Silbarmati near 
Ahmed^bad, 387 note 3, 

Shah BijdAg^h KhAn : is appointed comm and- 
ant of M5,ndu (156®) ; hnikls Nilkantha, 370, 
ShAhJehAn: emperor, itays at Mandu; is 
defeated, his brother Shdh Parwiz retreats to 
MAn^m (1621- 1622), 381 ; his death (1663), 
284. 

ShAh NawAz KhAn SaeAvi : thirty-first vice* 
roy of GujdrAt, joins prince D4ra in his 
reheEion against Aurangzib (1669), 282. 

ShAh Ntjb: Hassan Kuli KhAn JSaliAdur, 
viceroy of -Oudh, sets out for Makkali ; his* 
unsuecessful attempt to arrange matters 
between Momin KhAn and the Peshwa, 341.. 
ShAhi : KushAn name, 64 and note 5, ‘ 

ShAhu ; BAja of SAtara, appoints KhanderAv 
DAbhAde SenApati, 389 ; settles the terms of 
agreement between tl|e Peshwa ^nd the 
DahhaJde, 393r 

ShAistah KhAn : twenty-sixth viceroy of Guja- 
r<tt (1646 - 1648), 280 ; twenty-eighth viceroy 
of GnJarAt (1652 - 1664) j his expeditiolfc 
agaiiist the ChunvAlia KoHs, 281* 

Shakeseeabe : Sir Bichmond, resident at Bar©- 
ds, 443. ' 

ShahbhubAm:: Na'gar BrAhman, supporter of 
Momin KhAn at the siege of AhmedAbAd,. is* 
taken prisoner by BAmAji and sent in chains, 
to Baroda*, 342, 

ShAmia Aliks : beggars, 4 6U 
Shahsheb BahAdxjb : title conferred on BA- 
mAji by ShAhu after the battle of BAlApm* • 
(1720), 389, 

ShAms-tjd-din Altamsh :• SultAn, 174 note 1- 
tAkes the fort of MAndn and drives away its- 
Hindu chief (1234), 357. 

ShankeAji: governor of ViramgAm (1763),, 
338. 

Shaemistha r wife of YayAti, 460*. 

Shaeva : an animal, 508. 

Shell-money : sowing of, 163, 164 and note 3* 

: Shee KhAn BAbi: governor of Baroda ; de- 
feat of ; capture of Baroda, 314; deputy 
governor of Sorath (1738), 321 ; allows Ban- 
gpjito escape to Borsad and Joins Khandordv, 
DAmAj^’s brother, 326; joins Eangoji and 
marches against Pakhr-ud-claulah ; %voiinded 
in the battle of Kapadvanj, 330 ; dispute of,- 
with his Arab mercenaries at BAlAsinor, 338 ^ 

' dies f 17 58) at J unAgadh^ 343, 

Shee ShAh Sue : revolt of , in Bengal, 368 j 
emperor (1542 - 3546), 368 - 369. 

Shetuji : commander of the AhmedAbAd garri- 
son (1763), suffers a defeat, 338, 

I Shevaks : 450, 464. 

ShiveAj : BAja, commandant of MAndu (1658k 
352* 

i Shiysingh : EAja of Idar, sends Sajan Singli 
to help Momin KhAn at the siege of Ahmedahiki 
‘ by the MarAthAs (1767) 341, 
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SHmliPtJE : 519,. 

IShei Haesha : king of Magadka (610-642), 
defeats tlie H4ijas, Gurjjaras, Latas and tke 
king of fc'indh and Malava, 497 ; drives away 
WMte HiiJ&aSj 600. 

Shbimal’: Bnibniians, 460, 462 and note 2; 

Viinis, 463 ; Brdhmans, their origin, 44. 
.'■.See BMnnadl, ■ . 

: meaning-making of the name of, 

; 458 j kronglit back i:o Bhmmal (1694), 464, 
SheimaIi MAHXTMrA: legendary account of 
Blirima;!, 461. 

SHBiNAaAE : Bhrimdl, 461, 

SheipateIv : deputy of the Peskwa in Gujardt, 
negotiates with Momin Klnin for the release 
of Bkagvantr4v ; is recaBed, 338, 

SnEiPtJNa;; another name of Jagsom, 460, 462, 
and note 3. ’ 

SnirnBAS : 530, See Sndaria. 

SHiTji.AT KhXjst : Kdrtalah Khin, thirty-eighth 
. viceroy of Gnjar4t (1684 - 1703), 287 ; his 
campaign in JhiiMvddaand Sorath and storm- 
ing of the foi*t of Than, 288 ; captures Jodh- 
pur {1722), 303. See lUrfcalib Khin. One of 
Sher Shih Sur's generals in Milwa ; defeats 
Kidir Khan tit Mindu j appointed command- 
ant of Mindu, 368-369 j recovers Malwa 
(1654), 369, 

SHXTjX-TTD-nAUi/An ; nawib of Lacknau, 341. 
Shuts : sailors of Somanith, 204. 
SiDBHABHATTA ; grantee in Indra^S grant, 131. 
SlPDHAOHAKEAVARTiN : title o£ Siddharija, 
173. 

SiDHHAHBMA : grammar by Hemachandra, 180. 
Sibhha Hbmachandea : 191. See Siddhahema. 
SiBBHAKTA : 467, See Brahma Siddhinta. 
SiBBHAPUE :* town, Vaiiaraja's image at, 352 ; 
holy place, Mularija^s grants at, 161 ; 
Jain temple at, 372 5 liudramahilaya temple 
at, 179 ; KunuirapitWs visits to, 383; Ahmed- 
shah’s march against, 237. 

SidbhaeXJa : Chaulukya king (1094 - 3343), 
356, 161, 162, succeeds Kama ; r^ency of 
Ills mother ; intrigues regarding his succes- 
sion ; remission of pilgrim tax; liis wars with 
the kings of Saurashtra, Milwa, ajid Sindh ; 
Ids era; liis religious leanings and arcM- 
tectuml buildings, 171 -181, 
t'hDHPUE : 352, 161, 172, 237, See Siddhapur. 
SiBi IhlKUT : commandant of Jan-jira, offers 
to become a vassal of the emperor through 
the governor of Surat and receives the title 
of A'ilkut Khan from the emperor with an 
annual subsidy of 1-^ Uikhs payable from the 
port of Surat, 285. 

SiGEEBis : perhaps BAgaradvipa or Cutch, 36. 
SIGERTIS : kingdom of, 535, 

Sigebus : probably- Jan jlra, 533, 536, 540, 

SiHi Jagapuea : palace, 380 note 2. 
iSiHOB : village in KathiavAda, 64 note 5, 161 ; 
reservoir at, 180 note 2. 

^ilXbitya : of M^^lwa, reigning king of Kafnya ^ 
Kubja, 70. ^ , 

BilAdttya IV, : Yalabbi king (691), 137, • 
SiuXBiTYA V, : Valabhi king (722), 117. 
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^ilXbitya ^eyXseaya: 
56, 108. 


GiijarAtChalukya king, 


SiLAGAHASUEi: Jain priest, 151. 

SibXhXeXs : of the north Konkan, 627. 

SilXpbastha : perhaps Sitba in JhalavAda, 
king of, present with MiilarAja in the battle 
with Graharipu, 160 and note 2. 

SiHiE : tribe, 634. 

SibsibXt-ut-TuwXeikh : written (851-852) 
by the merchant Sulaiman, 505 note 2. 

SiLVBiBA : James de, Portuguese captain, burns 
the ports of Fattan - SomnAth, Mangral, 
Talaja, and MuzafarAhAd; Thana, Bassein, 
and Bombay, 347 . 

Sim : country, king of, imprisoned by Siddha- 
rAja, 179. ^ 

SiMHA : maternal uncle of king Visaladeva, 202 ; 
era, 176, 204. 

SiMHAPUEA : see Sihor. 

SiMHASENA : twenty-sixth Kshatrapa, eoin of, 


SiMuxLA : modern Clmul, 533. 

SiMYLEA : modern Chaul, 540. 

SiNBA : Goa Kadamba chief, 173 and note 6 . 
SiHBA; perhaps Vadnagar, 546. 

SiNBABUR : Goa, 517, 521. 

SiNDAN : in Kachh, conquest of, and Jama 
mosque founded at, 5 06 ; St.John or Sanjan 
in Tha'na near Daman, 607, 508, 609, 614, 
516, 521, 523, 528, 629, 530, 

SiNBH ; conquered by ChudAsamAs, 339 • 
expedition agaitist by the Bao of Kachh ^ 342 ; 
Brahmans, 432 and note 2 5 king of, 467, 509, 
511, 513, 617, 633. See Sindhn. 

SiNBHU ; identified with Sindh, afflicted by 
Arab army, 109 ; river, 189, 

Sinbhueaja : killed by Siddharaja, 175, 179. 
SiHBii : Maratha leader, his unsuccessful 
attack on Sinor (1781), 409 ; at wm* with the 
English ; his treaty with the English at Sirji . 
Anjangaon (1803), 414% • 

SiNDSAGAR : branch of the Indus, 517. 

SiNBU: Dehal, 547, 

S'IHGALBIP : Oeylon, 532, 


SiHGHAi: : tribe, 534. 

SiKGHANA II. : Devagiri YAdava king (1209 - 
1247), 198 ; attacks Lavaiiaprasada ; his 
treaty, 199. 

SiHGHAR : grandson of Sumra, extends his‘ sway 
(3069), 517. 

SiHHAHABEVA : sce SinghantB 
SiEOB ; attacked by S India (1781), 409. 
SiNTHOH : mouth of the Indus, 538. 

S 1 ETHO 3 : Indus river, 544, 

SiEiMALAGA : modem SirnAl, 641. 

SIEIPALLA : town, 540. * ^ 

SiBi Ptolehaios : Sti Pulumayi, Andhra king, 


37, 

SiBiSHAPABBAKA : Sisodta, village, 115. 

SiBOHi : chief of, head of Devra EajpntSj 466. 
'Sieoptolemaios: Sii-PuliimAyi, 541, 

SiBUB : Amoghavarsha’s inscription at, 124. 
SiSQBAHi RXni : queen of KumArapAla, 188. 
SisoBiA : Raja of MevAd, struggles with Akbar,. 
140. 
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h’lsopEA : village, 115. 

SxTHA : m JhdUvdda, 100 note 2. 

SiVACuiTTA : Goa Kadamba king (1 147 -UTS), 

, 173 and note 3, 195. 

SiyIji : 145 5 founder of tlie Mardtka empire, 
plunders Surat (1664), 284, 386.; plunders it 
for tlie second time (1670), 284, 38G ; equips 
Ills fleet at Alibdg, comes to tlie moutli of tke 
gulf of Cambay, carries off Mugbal pilgrim- 
ships, 386 ; captures Pdrneija and Bagvdda 
, forts to the south of Surat (1672), 387. . 

SivAnakda KuMlBAPi^LEsTAEA : temple of, 
l83. * 

SiyasXka ; king of, -conquered by Hammuka, 
163. 

SiveAjptjb : success of the Ndikdds at, 446. 
Hiwaea : town, 538. 

Sixl jieXv GIik wi E : 342, See Say d ji Gdik wdr, 
Skakda : twenty-seventh Kshatrapa, 51. 
Another name of Amoghavarsha, Dakhan 
Kashtrakiita king, 126. 

Bkandag-upta : seventh GupiEa king (464 - 470), 
inscription at Bhitdri and Girnar, 69 ; at 
Jiindga^lh, 73, 74 ; coins, 70-71 ; 80 note 1 ; 86. 
Skatstda PuK^isA :• 461. 

Seythia : Sindh, 544. 

SoDHALi VAt 'step-well at Mangrol, 176, 
Sobha PaemAes : 217 note 3. 

SopAla: 522. 

SOHADA : ruler of Mdlwa, 1 98. 

SoheAe Ali : 313, See Sohrdb Kha'n. 

SoheAb KhAn : governor of Surat {1730), 310 ; 
confirmed in the appointment ; driven out of 
Surat (1732) ; settles, at Bhdvnagar, 313 ; 
appointed governor of ViramgAm (1736) ; is 
defeated at Dholi by Eatansiiigh Bhaiiddri, 
315-316. 

SojiTEA ; village, battle of (1726), 307. 

SoLAKi : see Solahki, 

■SoLANKiS : 156 ; 101 ; Bajputs, their settlements, 
461 ; their kingdom, 465 ; their change of faith 
(743), 463 and note 2, 468 ; of Anahilavtida, 
section of the Bhinmdl empire, 469 ; dynasty 
(961 - 1*242), 526. See Chaulukyas. 

SOLLA : son of Udaya Ydnia, minister of Kama, 

170 . 

SoM : builder of the Sun temple, 452. 

Soma : builds the gold temple of Somanatha 
190. • ’ 

SoMACiiANDEA.: Heiuacliandra’s name after Ms 
consecration, 191. 

SomAbitya : Mulardjii’s ancestor, 157. 

Soman Atha: temple, 79 note 3, 164, 164; 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni (1024), 166^ 
168; Miyanalladovi’s pilgrimage to, 172- 
Kumdrapdla’s pilgrimage to, 187, 190 ; Lava^ 
naprasada grants a village to, 200 j destroyed 
by Muhammadans in 3297, 205. See SomnAth. 
SomanAtha Patan : inscription in Bhadrakali’s 
temple at, 81 ; rebuilding of the shrine at, 
189; house-tax imposed for the maintenance 
of a mosque at, 204. v . 

SomaeAja ; son of Sahajiga, builds a temple at 
PrahhAsa, 176. 

SoMAsAEMMAN : Brahniauic king of Cambodia 
(610) 499. 


PoMEiVAEA : poet, author of Kirtikanmudi 
and VastupAlacharita, 174, 399, 202. 
PoME§VAEA : shrine, re-huilt by KumAi*apAla, 
189 and note 2. 

SoMEsYAEA : king of the Hoysala BallAlas of 
DvArasamudra (1252), 203 note 3. 

SomnAth: 229 and note 1, 232-233, 507, 
508, 510 ; destruction A of (1025), 512 ; 

pilgrimages to, 531;, legendary origin and 
desci'iption of the temple of, 521, 522, 523, 
629,631. See Soman Atha. - 

SoMPUEAS : 464. 

SokAes : goldsmiths, 450. 

PoN0Ai) : head-quarters of Pilaji GAikwAr, 304 ; 
330; 390. Port, the citadel of Mindu, cap- 
tured by Humayim in 1534, 356; 367-368. 
SoNO-AEA* Bajputs : 451 notes 3 and 4. 

.SoNOTS : 465. 

SoeAb KhAn: see SolirAb KhAn. . 

SopAea : near Bassein, southern Mauryan 
capital, 14, 38, 

Soeath ; chief of, owes allegiance to Gollas, 
143 ; annexed to the Chaulukya kingdom of 
Anahilvada, 376 ; name and extenti 208 and 
notes 1 and 3, 209 ; land-raid system of the 
MarathAs ih, 418-419. 

SoTEE Me(4AS : coins of, 19, ; 

SOUBOUTTOU : tewn-j 541. 

SOUPAEU : modern SupAra, 540. 

SOUPPAEA ; 546, See SupAm. 

SousikANA ; town, 638. 

SoUTHEEN Seythians : 537, 

Souza : Faria-e, Portuguese writer (1650), 340. 
Specht; authoi’, 145. 

Spencee: Mr., chief of the English factory* at 
, and governor of the 'Castle of Surat, 343.' 
Sei'Bhatana: ideiitifled with Sarhhon, 123. 

OhApa : dynasty, 467. 

Sei Devi : 162. 

^^Ei GaubAs : branch of Gujarat Brahmans, 
A their origin, 161 . 

|ei Gupta : see Gupta, 

Haesha: king of Magadha (606-641), 

, 467. 

Sei Haeshachaeita : life of ‘Sri Harsha, 467. 
Spa Jayatasihabeva : 470. , 

Sei Lakshmi : gate name, 440. 

^Ei MAba ; identified with BhinmAl, 160, * 

SEikAO-AEA : seat of Jethva power, 138. 
feiPlLAi Siddharaja’s])oet-laureate, 180. 
Seisthala-Sibbhapuea : troubled, by Kak* 
; shasAs or demons, 174. 

Sei Vallabha u see Amoghavarsha. 
SEONG-BZAN-aAMBO ; (640-698), founder of 
Tibetan power and civilization, overruns Tarim 
valley and Western China, 501. 

Sby4§baya SibAbitya: (669-691), hia 
plates j 107-108 ; Yuvaraja (691 - 602), 110, 
111 , 112 . 

Stambha : king, threatens Kashtrakiita king- 
dom in the Dakhan, 323. 

Stambhatietha :■ modern Cambay, 323 ; 
granted to Srigaudas by MularAja, 161; 
temple at, repaired by Kumarapala, 190, ■ 
Stephanos : of isantium, gcograplicr, 546, 
SthayieAs : 193. " 
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SraiEAMATi : namo o£ a Bodhisattva, 79 and 

note 1, 85. 

St,Ma.etik: 534,,538,'539. 

Stbabo : Roman geograplier (b.o. 50 - ad. 20). 

; ■ 16,17, 532, 535, 536. 

'Stean(3ebs : settlements o£, in Gujarat, 1. 
,:,Sxjabataeat:^': 532, 534. ' •. 

SoAEi : Savaras pf Central India, 533, 

SoBAH; |>roYince, 211. 

SBiiAiiDlR : Mugbal viceroy, 211, 

^UBABA : 508, 500, 514, 516, 523 note 4, 529. 

See b’lipta, Siirabara, and 8urat. 

SuBHADBi ; Krishna's sister, 9, 10. 

SiJBiiAKEsi ; king of the Karnlltaka, 170. 
SiiBHATATABMAH ; king of M41wa, 19?. 
SiTBiiATiTNCI-A ; another name o*¥ Akalavarsha, 
■' .'■■■■126. . 


BbdabtA : Shnclars, husbandmen, 530, 

SiTDABsANA : aiicieut lake near Girnar, 35, 36, 
69. 

S.udXsa : nortbern Ksbatrapa king, 23. 

Sitddhaekumbabi : ancestor of Pracbanda, 
129. 

SubIbah : 514. See Supdra. 

SiTKETUVAEMMAN ; Inscription at Ydda of, 107. 

^UKLATihTHA : place on the Narbada, 162. 

Sfkbita Sankibtana ; Sanskrit work on 
Chavada kings, 149 and note 2, 154, 156, 159 
note 3, *371, 104, 105, 196. 

SblaixiIn : merchant and traveller, author of 
Silsilat-ut-Tawdrikh, 498, 505 and note 2, 
525, 526, 527, 530. 

BuLTlNaANj : Stupa at, 51. 

SumAtba : Hindu settlements of, '403, 527 
528. * 

Buaiba ; chief, 139 j.king of Bindb, 160 j tribe, 
sovereignty of Sindh passes to, 517. 

ScTNDA ; hill range, 456. 

. Bund A MXta : shrine of, 455, 456. 

SuxGYiTN : Chinese ambassador (a.d. 520) 74, 
75, 502. 

Bub temple ; 465 ; description of, 459 - 460 ; 
history, 460 - 461 ; dates, 463, 

SuNTU : Arab outbreak at, 443. 

BxrB-woBsniF : Multdn, 142 and notes 2 ami 5. 

SupIra ; near Bassein, its various names, 523, 
520, 546, 547. 

SubabIka : apimrently Surat^ 514, 516 ; 
Supdra, 623. 

Subaib^ya ; Burabara, Surat, 507 and note 3, 
514. 

SuBiE : tribe, 533. 

SuBAJMAL ; claimant to the Lumiva'da gcidl 

'■ or chief ship, 441. 

SuiiALPiTL : gateway, 450 note 1. 

SubaPj^la ; brother-in-law of Jayasekhara, 

SubXsutba ; ancient division of Gnjarat, o, 
35, 36, 135; lord of, taken prisoner by 
Siddhardja, 176 ; kingdom of, 635 ; Verdval, 
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SuRAST : Kdtbidvdda, 506. 

Bfbastba : village, 538. ^ , 

b'lniASTBENK ; Surasbtfa, 15-16, 537, p38. 
Bijuat: plate of Sryasraya Sildditya^ at, 107, 
108 ; Karka’^ graiit at, 124 ; Kirtirdja’s grant 


at, 159, 230 ; 235 ; sacked by the rorfcuguesc 
in 1531, 347 ; plundered by "Malik .Ambar in 
1609, 224 and note 2 ; by BbivaJji in 1 664, 
284, 386 ; Shivdji's second, attack on, in 
1670, 284, 386 ; Maraftbe^s at ; permission 
granted by the emperor to let pass the I'ortu- 
guese ships from (1700- 1 703), 292; affairs 
at ; Mulla Muhammad All’s success at ; his 
imprisonment and death at, by Tegbc-gKban, 
the governor (1732- 3734), 313; affairs at 
(1748), 331 ; cession of the revenues of Surat 
to the Mardthds under Keddrjl Gdikwdr 
(1747), 332 5 affairs at (1750) ; 333 ; attacked . 
by Eaghundthrdv (1752), 334 ; affairs at 
(1758) ; castle taken by the English (1759), 
343 ; treaty of (1775), between Kdghoba and 
the Bombay Government, negotiated by Na- 
rotumdas, 402 ; treaty of, declared invalid by 
the Supreme Gov'-ernment, 405-406 ; 514 ; 523. 

SxiEAT : Athdvisi, plundered by the Mardthds 
(1780), 409. 

SirEBi.BAn : moutti of the Tdpti, 523. 

SiTBi : sage, title conferred on Heinachandra, 
191 ; tribe, 634. 

SuEYEY ; by Todar Mai (1575), 223. 

fcUEYA : gate name, 449 ; SuiuCTod,461 ; Purdn, 
464, 465. # ■ • 

Buyaebayabsha : another name of Karka I., 
124. 

Stjybittibatiia : installation of, in Sakunika 

, Vihdra, 186. 

Syabiiba : name of country, 10 note 1, 36 and 
note 3. 

Syabhbayati ; see .Sabarmati, ' ■ 

SYABGdBOirABAPBASADA ; shrine, on Satruff-j 
jaya in honour of Vastupdia, 202. 

SYxAYAMyaba ; bridegrooiii-choosing, of Durla- 
bhadevi, 162-363. 

SwiT: 468. 

SrAaRUS : Ras Fartak in Arabia, 536, 

Bydbos : town, 538. 

Sybastbebe : 544. 


J. ABAKi.T-1-NiSIBI : 196. 

Tab an: king of Tdfak, 527; 

Tabari : Arab writer (838 - 932), 624. 

TabasO. : probably Pandharpur, 641. 

Tabasoi: 541, Bee Tabaso. 

Tabi : the Tapti, 510. 

Tapak : the Paiijdh, 526 ; women of, 627- 
Ti.FAN : apparently thePanjab, 527, 

Tagaba : town, identification of , 640-541, 545« 
Ti-GHI ; rebellious Gujarat noble, 533, 618# 
Tahsilbab ; sub-divisional officer, 210, 
Ti-ILAKHALI : Bdlva tribe, 534. • 

TailAPA : king of Telingana, 158, 159, 
TaiiiAppa ; western Chalukya. king, over- 
threw the Rashtrakuta dynasty (972), 120, 
133, 519. 

TXjikAS; Arabs, 149. 

TXjpitb : village, 438. 

TIjfl MAisJB : 512, 519 and note 4, 

Takhat Bii-: wife of AnandiAv Gdikwdr, 
426 and 68, 

Tll-tJL-MirLK : Gujarat governor (1320), 230, 
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TakkadesA ; tract of country (PanjAb), 3, 468. 
TalabdIs : wild tribe, 135, 

TabIjapokt ; burned by the Portuguese (1632), 
347. 

Talbx: lake, 153. 

Tale 8ap ; lake, 499, 504. 

TalpAT; state land, 215, 227, 

Tamachi; nanae borne by Jdms, 139, " 
Tamachi ; son of Eaisingji, restored to ,Kav4- 
’ nagar (1673) ,286. 

TXmbea Baeani : apparently the Tdpti, 510, 
Tamhal : Anbilawdra, 616, 

Ti.MBiNAaEi: local name of Cambay, 208 
note 8, 

TaMlttk: port on tbe Hdgli (A.D, 100), 499, 
633, 

Ti.MBALiPTAKAS t of Tamluk, 533. 

Tana : modern Thdna, expedition against by 
XJsmdn, 505, 608, 509, 523. 

TaNah : 508, See Tbto. 

TInka ; country,' 467 and note 7. 

TankXs ; coin, 222 note 1, . 

TInteiks : proficient in tantra (cbarms) branch 
of learning, 161, 

Tappa ; Br^bm-Bbat, 457, 460. 

Tapeobane ; Ceylon, 643. 

TIpti : river, 514, 523. 

TiEipijE ; near Cambay, 337. In tbe Tbdna 
district, sacked by tbe Portuguese (1531), 347. 
TlEiKH-i-ALii :* work of Amir Kbusrao, 515 
note 6, 

TAeikh-i-FieuzshXhi : work of ZiA-ud4in 
Barni, 514,,515, 517. 

TlEiKH-i-KiMfL: work of Ibni Asir, 622 
note 4, 

TAeikh-i-MaIsumi : written in 1600 A.D., 517 
and notes 7, 8, and 10. 

TIeikh-i-MubIeakshAhi : notices Asdwal 
(1403-1504), 513. 

TiEiKH-i-Ti-HiEi : written A.i). 1521, 139, 517 
note 12, 518. 

TaeizakIt: sea customs dues, 213 note 1, 
Taetaeiyeh-bieham : coin, 469 and note 2, 
519 and note 8, 

TiTiEKHAN : Sultdn of Gujardt, 513. 
TATHAaATA : see Gautama, 

TAtia Topi : rebel, enters the Pancb Mabdis, 
441 ; corresponds with tbe chiefs of Jam- 
kbandi and Nargund j is defeated at Chbota 
Udepur, 445, 

Taxila : town, 490, 491, 546. Taksba^ila tribe, 
534. . ■ 

Tayloe : Captain (1857), 438, 
Tazjyat-itl-AnsAe : work of Abdullali Wassdf 
(1300), 518. 

TeObeO KhAn ; governor of Surat, defeats tbe 
forces of Momin Khdn and contrives (1733) to 
become governor of Surat, 313 j cruelties of, 
at Surat, 315 j kills Mulia Muhammad Aii, 
331; dies (1746), 330. 

TejahpAla : minister of tbe first two Ydgbeld 
chieftains and famous temple-builder, 199 j 
accompanies Viradliavala in the expedition 
against the rulers of Vanfchali ; defeats 
- Obughula, chief of Godbra, 201, 


TELiNdANA: Andbras of, 633. 

TpjLiNaAS : Telugus, 534. 

TblifG-us 534. 

Temples : in Gujardt, of brick and wood up to 
ninth century, 79 and note 8. 

TennA : village granted, 130, 

Tereitoeial DIVISIONS: under .the Valabhis, 
their identification with the present, 82 and 
note 4. 

Tereitorial LIMITS : of Gujardt under Musai-» 
mdns, 207 and note I, 208. 

Terry: 221 note 1, 224 note 2. The Bev. 

Edward, chaplain to Sir T, Boe (1 617h 376. 
Tetal: 145, 

ThAkaeias : caste, 530 and note 10. 

ThAeues : petty chieftains, 215 note 2. High 
caste men, 530 note 10, See Thdkarids. 
THAxtTT^ : identified with Tdmralip takas, 
533, 

ThAn: 180 note 2; fort in Kathidvdda, head- 
quarters of the Kathis, stormed by Shuldat 
.Khdn (1692), 288. 

ThAna : town, burned by the Portuguese (1532) 
347 ; captured by tbe English (1774), 401, 
523,524,529,634. ’ ’ 

ThanAdAes : local officers, 210. * 

Thae and PAekae : district, 538. 

Thatcher : Captain, 444. 

ThAnAs: fortified outposts, 210. 

Thiseono- : king of Tibet (803 - 846), 501. 
Thilsongti : king of Tibet (878 - 901), 601, 
Thom : apparently Great Lord, 497. 

Thbophila :. town, identification of, 639. 

Thhe : hill range, 466. 

Tiastanes: Chashtana, 37, >540, 

Tiatohea : modern Chdndor, 540, 

Tibet : country, ceases to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of China (729), spreads its power to 
the Yangtsekiang valley (760), confederacy 
formed by the king of China with Indian 
' chiefs and Arabs against it (787)^ 501, 

Tig-eis : river, 514, 

Tiegaes : arrowmakers, 451. 

Tiehut: birthplace of Shugaudas, 361, 466 
note 1. 

Tieipangalida : town, 641. 

Tiethaealpa : work, 176 j written by Jinapra- 
bhasuri, 182 note 1. 

Tiethankaes : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 
Tiehpanataea : near Koebin, 533. 

Tod : Colonel, 81, 146, 188, 203 note 7. 

Toda GieAs : ready-money payment, 216.227 
and note 1. 

TobamAna ; king (471), 72, 74-76 ; overthrows 
Budbagiipta, 136, 146, 466, 496. 

Tower: of victory, built by Mebmud Khilii 
. (1442) at Mandu, 354. 

Teaikutaea: ora, 110; era (249-260), 113, 
114, dynasty (250-450), 55 - 57. 

Trajan : (166), 497. 

Trambaesaeovae : lake, 453. See Talbi* 
Teansoxiana; country, 139. 

Trappaga : boat, 646. 

TrAvancoeb; Pandyas of , 534« 

TbbAties ; forms of, 199 - 200, 
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Treaty : conditions of, between Slngliana and j 
Lavanaprasdda, 200 ^ 

Tee^e : of Gnrjjara genealogy, 11 4 5 of RAsbtra- 
ku.ta family, 121 , SSee Genealogy. * j 

TEETAyxjQ-A: second cycle, 461. 

Tee-eatcina : district, 111. 

Tbibe's:: Indian, 535. 

TBiBHUTANApiLA : great grandson of Bliima I. 
(1022 - 1064), and father of Kumtopdla, naur- 
dered by Siddhardja, 182, Eeiiresentative of 
Anahilav4da SolaAkis, 203. 
TbibhuyanapIdatasati : temple at B4hada- 
pnra, 1 E 6 , 

Trikadiba s island, 642. 

TRiJitrTA : perhaps Jnnnar, 57, 58 note 1 , 
Tbimbak : pond, 462. 

Trimbak : Pandit, deputy of Khander4v G4ik- 
wdr at Ahmedahdd 5 his intrigues ^th Eakhr- 
»nd-daulah, •329, 

Trimbakeshwar MahIdev : shrine of, 454, 
Trimbakji : Dengle, appointed Sarsnbh4 of 
Ahmeddhdd ; causes the assassination of Gan- 
gddhar Sh4stri (1815), 427 j*his escape from 
Th4na, 428. 

TRiMBAKRi.T : DdbhMe, son and successor of 
Khanderdo Dtibhdde (1720), 389; advances 
with an army to Cambay (1725), 306, 391 ; 
his jealousy of the interference of the Peshwa 
in Gujar4t affairs ; intrigues of, against the 
Peshwa ; intercourse of, with the Niz4m j 
confederacy with Fildji, K4nt4ji, and Ud4ji 
to rescue the Mardtha r4ja from the Brdhman 
minister ; defeat of the allies by the Peshwa 
(1731) and death of, in battle, 312, 392 - 393. 
Tripura : city, 57 note 4. 

TRiPiTRiisrTAKA : religious benefactions of, 
205. 

TRiPURtrSHAPRXsXDA : Mahadeva's temple at 
Anahilavtlda, 161 ; new temple of, 169, 
TbISXsHTHI SlLlKipURITSHACHARITRA : liveS 
of sixty-three Jain saints, compiled by Hema- 
chandra, 193, 

Tbopika : Tirupanatara, 533. 
TuHPAT-irL-KiBXM : the, 139,538. 

TuaiiLiK : name borne by J4ms, 139, 
Tu-bu-h’o-po-ttj : Chinese name of Bhruva- 

patu Talabhi king, 19, S' 

Turks : 189 ; advance of , 497, 507. ^ 
TrEusHKA; Mahomedan army dispersed by 
Mularija II. in childhood, 195 and note 4. 
Tubushkas 189. See.Turks. 

TitshXspa,: Yavana governor of A§oka in Sur4- 
shtra, 14. • 

TrKDis ; Kadalundi, 546. 


Uba: seeUdaya, 172, 

UbXji PayXr: PeslWs general in Gujarat 
. ( 1727 ) ; is outmanoeuvred by Piliji and . 
Kintaji; his retkement to Maiwa, 308; , 
captures M 4 ndu (1696), 382 5 in Sur4shtra, 
14, 

Ubaipitb : town (Mevddh 532, 

Udalesvaba : temple, 172, 

Ubambaea; village, 1S2. 


Ubaya : ^ minister of Chaulukya king Kar^a 
and builder of the temple Udaya-Yaralha, 
170. 

TJbayachanbba : one of Knm4rap41a’s leading 
Pandits, 3 90. ' 

XJBAyXBiTYA : inscription of, at tJdepur, 164 ; 
Knmarapaia’s inscription in the temple of, 

XTbayagibi caves : Gupta inscriptions at. 
;65.66. 

UbAyXjMAti : queen of Bhima I,, builds a step- 
well at Anahilavada, 169 ; persnades her son 
Kama to marry Miyanalladevi, 171. 

Udayaba : Siddhar^ja's minister, helps. Kum- 
4rap4la, 183 ; is appointed minister by 
Kumafrap41a, 184 ; and is mortally wounded 
in the fight with the .king of Surishtra, 186. 
Ubayapura : inscription of Uday4ditya at, 
364 ; Kum4rap41a^s inscriptions in the temple 
at, 185 ; grant to the god of, 187 ; 194 note 
4. 8ee Udeimr. 

Ubaya VabXha : temple at Karn4vati, 170. 
Ubayasimhadbva : Choh4n king, captures 
Bhinm41,470. 

Ubepub : 164, See Udayapura. 

Ueeeet : Nicholas, English merchant (IGll), 
224 note 2, 449 and note 2. 

TJoeaseba: legendary Yldava chief of 

Bwarka, 9. 

Pjjain : 174 ; visited by Eum4rap41a in his 
eadle, 183 ; 513 note 9. 

ULUaH KhXb : general (1297), 229 ; 512 ; 515. 

■ UmXbXi : widow of KhanderaJv Dahh4de, goes 
to Gujarat to avenge Pilaji's death and 
marches upon Ahmed4b4d, 314, 393 ; intrigues 
of, against the Peshwa ; recognises I)4m4ji as 
her agent in Gujardt (1736), 394 ; causes 
Rangoji to be set at liberty and reappoints 
him her agent in Gujardt (1745), 329, 396 ; 
dies (1748), 332, 396. 

1 IJmXn : Persian Gulf, 505 ; 523, 

Umar Ibbal KhattXb : Khalifah (634-643), 
605 and note 5, 513, 523. ■ 

Umeta: copperplate grant from, 113 note 6, 
117. 

UmvXbX : identified with Umra, 130, 
Unbaeait ; apparently Vindhya mountainy 
• 517. 

UpakesXgi-acoh:a : 469. 

TJpabavata : Tiradhavala’s horse, 201, 

XJPTOH : Colonel, special envoy deputed by the 
Calcutta Government to negotiate with 
ministers in Popna, 406. 

XJshayabXta : Saka viceroy (100 - 120), gift® 
of, 25-26. 

-USMXisr : • governor of Bahrein and Persian 
Gulf, 605, 513, 523. Third Khalifah (643- 
656), 605 and note 5. 

Utbah : governor of Basrah, 505 note 5. 
Utsabpiki : age, 193, 

Uttamapubushas : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 
UttamiyXr : female demon, 455. 

UzAEsr; identified with Ujjainii expedition 
against, 109, 467. 
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Y Ida : inscription of Siiketuvarmnian at, 307. 
Tada: religious discussion, 1 S3, 

VadAPADeaka : identified witli Baroda, 325« 
VadoXon : convention of, disavowed by tbe 
Bombay Oouncil (1779), 407. 

YadhiXr : 349, 150. 

VadhvIn : 469. See VadbwaJn, 

Vadhwan : capital of tbe CMpa dynastv, 338, 
139; 180 note 2; 186. 

VADNAGf-AE; town, ancient names’ of, 6; 
besieged byAntaji Bbafslcar, again by Kint^ji, 
burnt (1726), 307 ; 467 ; 546. 

VloADH : local name, 208 note 3. 

VXg^abhata : see Bdhada. 

■Vaggi-hXchohha : modern Yagbodia, 125. 
VXg^hela: principality of, 465; dynasty 
(1240-1290), 626. ' 

YX^hexa hero : see Yira Y Jigbeld. 

YXg^helXs : branch of tbe Cbaulukyas of 
AnaHlavdda , help the last Chaulukya king 
and succeed him, 196 - 197 ; their rule and 
genealogy, 198 - 206. 

VXghodia: 125. 

VX^RA : 129 and note 3. 

YXhadhasimha : 471. 

Vairisimha : Chdvada king, 154, 156. 

Vaisha: 530. See Baiswia. 

Vajeshakkar Gavrishankar : ^ Mr., ;Ndib 
IXvdn of Bhdvnagar ; his collection of articles 
found in Yalahhi, 78 note 1. - 

VArhatsino-h : fifty -ninth or the last viceroy 
of Guiardt appointed hy the imperial court, 
332. 

Yaxa : Yalahhi, 506. 

Vaxabhi; probably Gujars, 4, 5 note 1. ; capital 
of Yalahhi dynasty ; identified with Yaleh, 
78 and note 1 *, history, 78 - 106 ; year, 204 ; 
466, 466; Mihir or Gurjjdra conquest of 
. (490), 489 ; its great sea port and capital over- ‘ 
thrown, 506 ; 524 ; 525. 

Vaiabhi : Balhara or Bdshtrakuk king, 616. 
YaiXhaka ; province, mentioned by Jinaprahha- 
suri, 78. 

Valahi: Yalahhi, mentioned hy Jinaprabha- 
suri, 78* ' 

Vaieh : modern name of Yalabhi, town, its site 
examined (1872), 78 and note. 

YaxlABKA : head of the Dakhan Rdshtrakfitas, 
127, 525. 

YadxabharXjA : is installed by his father 
Chamui^da, marches against Malwa, dies of 
smali-pos, 162. 

Yalie :.De la, Italian traveller at Mandu (1623). 
381. 

VXmakasthali : modern Yanthali, 160, 
YXmarXsi : Pandit in Kumdrapdla’s court, 
insults Hemachandra, loses his annuity, 193. 
Vanaraja ; Chdvadd king (720-780), horn and 
bred in forest, founded Anahilavdda ; his 
installation, his image, .his successors, 350, • 
351-152,353, 155; 612. 

Vapt-Birdori ; grant of Govind IIL at, 123 ; 
466, 468. 

Yang- A : modern Bengal, 124, 468. 

VXnkXner: 295, 


YX^tki: creek near Balsdr, 325. 

.Yankiea : 325, 8ee Ydnki. 

Yanrdn 3> t forest pool, 454. 

YXnta : share, 215. 

YXrtXdXrs : sharers, 212. 

Yanthali : 136 ; Chudasainas settle at, 3 39 ; 
capital of Graharipu, 160; its rulers killed by 
Yiradbavala Y agbela, 200 - 204. 
YXradapallika : village, 130, 

VabXha : wild boar coin, 219 note 2 : Boar god, 
453. 

YarXha Mihira : astronomer, 633, 534, 540. 
Varadatta: tribe, 534. 

YardhamXnapdbA : modern VadhvXn, 176« 
Varedapje:) tt 1 
Vaeetai^ : 

VariXvi ; modern Vari^v, 128. 

Yarlis : wild tribe, 634. 

YartaniXs r police Subordiiiates, 212. * 

*Yabthema : traveller (1503 - 3508), 220 note 2. 
Varvar : 144 , 174 note 3 . ' See Barbaraka. 
Varvaeaka : see Barbaraka, 

YXsaka: camp, 113, 

YasantaSena : king of Nep^l, 84, 

Yashista : sage, 461. 

YXsmaAPiJEA : ISO note 2. 

Yasishthi ; river, 541. 

YastxtpXxa : LavanaprasXda’s minister builds 
magnificent Jain temples, 3 99 and note 2, *200, 
♦ 201, 202 and note 1. 

YastupXlacharita : life of Yastupafla by 
’ 8omesvara, 199. 

Yasddeva: Kusbdn ’king (a. D. 123-150), 37. 
YXstoeta ; Cholidn king (780), 157. 
YXstjdetas : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 
Yatapadeapdea ; probably Baroda, 183. 
VatsaeIja : 466, 468 ; Gurjjara king, his 
success in Bengal, 527. 

Y^ayajaddadbya : manager of TripurushaprX- 
s4da tem^de, 16L ■ 

Yendthaii : Vania^s Yanthali, 333. 

YbeXvax : inscription at, 81, 176, 203, 20-1, 
521,547, 

YBsisixJi : of Eajpipla, 295, 

Tersova : fort in Salsette, 

English (1774), 401. 

YichXeaseeni : list of kings, 349 and note 2, 
362, 154, 155, 166, 162, 170 , 171 , 383 , 204 . 
Yidya-SXlA ; Sanskrit college, 463 c% note !• 
Yl!bisX : Bosnagar near Bhilsa, 66, 60. 
YidyXdhaeXs : ancestors of north • Koiikan 
Silaharas, 129. 

YigeahaeXja : king of Ajinir, 157‘. 
YuayXditya : ChtUukyaking (696-773), 150, 
VlJAYAPFEA : identified with Bijapur near 
ParXntij, 108, 110. 

YijayarXja : (ihjilukya prince, his grant, 308, 

110 , 112 . 

VijayXrka : Goa Kadamha king, 172 note 3. 
Yijayaseita : fifteenth Kshatraiia (238-24^) 
coins of, 46 -47, 49. 

ViJiTADADETA : Ajayapula’s doorkeeper and 
murderer, 195. 

Yirrama : era, 204, 

YikramXditya : Dakhan Clullukya king, 56 5 


taken by the 
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Satydsraya,^ Clidlukya Idng (680), 107, 110, 
111, 112 j.glves Ldta to Ms brother Jayasim- 
ha,117. : / [67. 

W ikeamXbitya : name of Chandragupta II„ 65, 
ViKBAMASiMHA : Paramdra king of Chan- 
drdvati, joins the king of Bdmbhara and is 
dethroned by Kumdrapdla, 185, 188. 

Village opeioees : Mughal, in Gujardt, 212. 
VlMAiiA: general of Bhima L, subdues Bhan- 
dhuka chief of A^bu and builds on A'bu Jain 
temples, 16„9, 

ViMALATASAHi : group of Jain temples on 
Abu, 169 and note 1 . 

VinayIbityA: Ohdlukya king, 56, 110^ his 
.'inscriptions,'. Ill, ' 

ViNAYABiTYA MaegalaeIja : Copperplate 
grant at Balsdr of, 108, 

Vincent : .512, ■ 

ViNBHYA : mountain, northern limit of Badda 
I.^s Gurjjara kingdom, 115 5 its king, 163 ; 
southern boundary of Kumdrapdla’s kingdom, 
189; 168; 517. 

ViNDir: the Vindliyas, 510. 

VieadXman : thirteenth Kshatrapa (a.d. 236- 
238), coins of, 46. 

ViRADHAVALA : Vdghela king (1233-1238), 179, 
106, 197 ; his father abdicates in his favour ; 
Ms expeditions against Vanthali, Bhadresvara, 
and Godhra, and his treaty with the Sultdn 
of BeMi, 200-201, 206. 

ViRAMATi ; Jain nun, brings up Vauardja, 151. 
ViBAMA ViSALA : see Visaladeva. 

VibamgXm ; Muna lake at, 180 note 2 ; dis- 
turbance at (1731), 314 ; Sher Khdn Bdbi 
appointed governor of, 315 ; expulsion of the 
Mardthds from, by Bbdv Singh, 323 ; besieged 
by the Mardthds ; surrendered by Bhdv Singh, 
323, 324 ; given by Ibangoji to the Musal- 
mdiis, 326, 513 , 518. 

¥ibpur : 180 note 2, 206. 

ViBA Vaghela : 198 and note 6. See Viradba- 
vala, 

¥1saladeva: Vdghela king (1243-1261), 
defeats his brother and Tribhuvanapdla , 
Solahki ; refuses to acknowledge an overlord 
and lessens tbe miseries of a three years’ 
famine, 203, 206. Euler of Chandrdvati, 204. 
Yisalanagaba : fortifications of, repaired by 
Visaladeva, 203. 

Vishnu ; a god, 161* 

ViSKN UDASA : chief, 65, 

Vishopaba : 169. 

ViSHVAKABMA: divine architect, 461, 462. 
Vishvamitea: sage, 461. 

Vis'vAsENA : twentieth Kshatrapa (291-300), 
coins of, 18 - 49. 

Visvasimha: eighteenth Kshatrapa (272-278), 
coins of, 47 . 

Vi^tavaeIha ; father of Grahdri, 139, 
ViffARAGA : title of Jayahhata I., Gurjjara 
ruler, 115 ; Jain Tirthankara, 195, 

ViTHAL DevAji: Gdikwdr’s officer, captures 
Malhafrrdv Gdikwdr (1803), 413 ; appointed 
Subha in Kdthidvdda, 426, 

¥ithai. Shukbev ; lieutenant of Raghundth- 
rdv in Gujardt, settles peace with Jawdn 
Hard Khdn (1753j, 337* 


VoL ; exactions, 216, 227 and note 1, 

Veijjis: 156 note!, 

VyIgheapalli : Vdghela, the home ofVdghe- 
Ids, 198, 

Vyagheamukha : Gurjjara king, 467, 
VYi.GHEAEi.jA : Chapa king, 138 note 1 . 
VyIgheIsa ; perhaps Vdgra, 129 and note 3, 

iGHEB : outbreak of (1859), 446, 

WiGHEiA : castrator, 451. 

Waizapitb : village, 143. 

WiKiiHNiGAE : news-writer, 214. 

Walker: Major, sent by Governor Duncan to 
help Govindrdv’s party at Baroda, 412 ; resi- 
dent at Baroda, 413, 411 ; Colonel, settles the 
Kdthidvdda tribute question, 416, 422, 423. 
Wallace: Colonel, political agent of Rewa 
Kdntha, 446, 

Wanesa : 1 j 1. See Balisa, 

Wathen : Mr., 120. 

Watson : Colonel, 145, 466, 

Wazieah : land grants, 212 ; land held on reli- 
gious tenures by Hindus, confiscation of, by 
an order of Aurangzib between 1671 and 1671, 
.' '2.85.' 

Welsh: Lieut,, -takes the forts of Pdrnera, 
Indergad, and Bdgvada (1780), 409, 

West : the late Colonel, 110. 

. West JSTisiK : connected with south Gujdrdt 
under the Chdlukya rule, 110. 

White IltJNAS : foreigners 142 - 146 ; 159 ; 
in north Sindh and south Panjdb, 196 ; 
defeat of, by Sassanians and Turks (550 - 600), 
497; settle in Yannang with Tibetans and 
Kedarites, 501, See Hunas. 

WiGGED PiGUEES : 158 and note 2 . 

WiLPEED : 541. 

Wilson : Dr. John, 145, 


A-OANA : town, 538. 
Xobrake : 539. 


Y achi : capital of Kdrajang or Yunnan (1290), 
501, 504. 

YinAVA KINGDOM : at Dwdrikd, establishment 
of, 8. 

Yadavas : 521. 

YajaNA&Tla : Brdhinan, 461, 

Yajna^ei' : Andhra king, 38. 

YajurvedA; 531. 

Yaksha : king, 154, 156 and note 1 ; statue^of, 
described, 456-458 ; high day of, 458, 465, 
Yamuna : river, 533. 

Ya^adaman L : fourteenth Kshatrapa (a,d, 
239), coins of, 46. 

Ya^adaman it.: twenty-second Kshatrapa (a.d. 
320), coins of, 19. 

YAshvanteXv : minor son. of Trimhakrdv 
Ddbhdde made Senipati by Bdjirav Peshwa 
(1731), 393, 396. 

Ya^odhaeman : king of Malwa, 76, 77 ; 
defeats Huns, 343 ; defeats Mihiraknla the 
famous White Hun conqueror at Kaiur (530);,, 
496. 



IHDIX: 



¥ubchi j: foreign trlBe,. 144, 4’5'6 note 1 s little,. 
; 500.. . See Kedarite^ ' ■ ' 

Xtjbtohi ; see J 44# SeeTuecbi# 

Yno-s: cycles, 461, 

YvKA.Ymi.-RA I lonse temple, 193# 

Yvm : Sir H., 499, 504, 687, 638, 589, 540. 
Yunnab : settlement in, of Tbisrong and bi& 
successor Tbi-tsong-ti, 503, 


Ya4odhavai/A : KumdmpdVs viceroy, 187 ; 
set on bis nucleus tbrone by KumArapalla, 189. 

Ta^otabmai? : king of Mdiwa, 160, 172, 173, 
174; bis war with SiddbaraJja, is taken 
prisoner and kept in a cage, 177-178, 496# 

Yaudheya: Ksbatriya tribe, 19 and note 3j 
86-37, 64 and note 3, 138, 

Yavais'A; 12; people, 119; language,. 3 60, 456 
note 1; migration of, to Indo-Cbina (100), 
499. 

YavakI^yA ; Yavana prince of P4rlipur, 139. 

Yavaki : handmaids, of the Indian drama, 645. 

YayIti : king, son of l^abusb, asks boon from 
the Sun, 460 and note 2. 

Yemen: country, 535. 

Ybsodhabmman : 143. See Yasodbarman. 

Ye-tA-i-xi-to : 345. 

Ye-tha : "WMte Huns, 75, 142, 145. See 
Ye-ta-i-li-to# 

Yo&a : Brahman donee, 126, 

Yo<>abIja ; Anahilavdda chief (805 - 841 ), 124 y 
mounts funeral pyre, 354, 156, 

Yoei-AsiEiBA : work compiled by Hemaebandra, 
193. 

Yog-eSyasa: writer of Goyind^s Kivi grant, 
126. 

Yojana t three miles, 510, 521. 

YxrlK-Yxr^^f ? 144# 


^AEAB KhXn ; Gujari4t gOYernor" (3371), 230, 

jU ^ 233, (1891 - 1403), 232, 234 ; confined by 
bis son T^t4r Kb^n at As^wal, 513. 

ZakXt; a tax, 213 note 1, 

ZamindAbs : landholders, 235, 216 note 1 ; 
three classes of, 226. 

Zamotika : father of Ksbatrapa Cbastana, 31. 

ZAEMANOBHfiaAS : S'ramau4c^rya at Atbens> 
536. 

Zebogeeei : town, 540. 

ZiA-UP-piN Baeni: annalist of Muhammad 
Tugblak^s reign and author of TArikb-i-i’iruz- 
Sbahi (1325) , 513, 614, 617, 518. 

ZiMMis : infidels, 213. 

ZSsKAEfis ; king Za Sagal or Za Asgal or Za 
Hakal4, 543* 

ZiTXEiKAB Bsa : Mughal leader, is defeated by 
the Mar^thds (1716), 388. 
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